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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES OF 1972 
MILK FUND INVESTIGATION 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.O. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m. in room 
G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Lowell P. Weicker. 

Also present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel; Alan Weitz, 
assistant majority counsel; and Donald Sanders, deputy minority 
counsel. 

Swearing In of Ted van Dyk 

Senator Weicker. Do you want to raise your right hand ? Do you 
swear the testimony you are about to give the committee is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. van Dyk. I do. 

Mr. WeItz. Let the record show the executive session hearing of Mr. 
van Dyk will be recessed to Thursday, January 10, 1974. 

[Recess.] 

Senator Weicker. Raise your right hand. Do you swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give the committee is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

TESTIMONY OF FRANK D. MASTERS, ACCOMPANIED BY RONALD R. 

FLAKE, COUNSEL 

Mr. Masters. I do. 

Mr. Weitz. Would counsel identify himself for the record? 

Mr. Flake. I am Ronald R. Flake, D-302, Petroleum Center, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Masters, for the record would you please state your 
full address ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

F rank Masters, D-302, Petroleum Center, San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Flake, could you identify the firm ? 

Mr. Flake. Yes; I am Ronald R. Flake; I am with the firm of 
Masters and McManus at that same address. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Masters, from the period 1969 forward, could you 
identify the firm or professional organization with which you have 
been affiliated, please, from 1969 forward ? 

(6937) 
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Mr. Masters. Well, I was a sole practitioner the first part of the 
period. Then I organized a firm with James F. Gardner and Pat 
Thomas. 

Mr. Weitz. Approximately when was that organized? 

Mr. Masters. Sometime in 1970. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the name of that firm ? 

Mr. Masters. Masters, Gardner and Associates. Then after that I — 
Mr. Gardner and I terminated our firm and I formed the firm of Mas- 
ters and McManus. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe at one point between the time you were affili- 
ated with Mr. Gardner and the time Masters and McManus was 
formed you practiced as Frank D. Masters and Associates? 

Mr. Masters. Correct. Correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, throughout the period from 1969 forward, and 
previous to that for some period of time, were you retained by, first, 
Milk Producers Associated, MPI, and Associated Milk Producers, 
AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t know what you mean by retained. I recommend- 
ed them, yes. I was never on retainer. 

Mr. Weitz. Never on retainer. When did you first represent MPI? 

Mr. Masters. When it was formed. 

Mr. Weitz. In 1967 ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And you continued to represent MPI and its successor, 
AMPI, in various matters since that time ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. You still represent them ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. You say you or your firm at one point or another were 
not on a retainer basis. What was the fee arrangement with AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. Just billed them for ivork done. 

Mr. Weitz. With whom did you have direct contact in being asked 
to represent AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No one person in particular. I represented several of 
its constituent organizations. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Nelson, for example — did you have dealings with 
him? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he originally ask you to represent them ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I represented South Texas Producers Associa- 
tion, North Texas Producers Association, San Antonio, Coastal Bend. 

Mr. Weitz. These were all dairy cooperatives. 

Mr. Masters. Yes. And when they started forming MPI, they asked 
me to come to the organizational meeting. It could have been Nelson or 
it could have been somebody else, with some of the other co-ops there. 
All of them were there. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in general, what type of work have you done for 
them, just as a general matter? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, a little bit of everything, I suppose. The nuts and 
bolts, the every day organization. Just every day law practice, law 
matters that came up. 

Mr. Weitz. Primarily in Texas ? 
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Mr. Masters. No. Well, I guess you could say primarily in Texas, 
but it took me all over the country, in every State that we did business. 

Mr. Weitz. In addition to Mr. Nelson, have you in the course of 
representing AMPI, had some contact with Dave Parr ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the nature of those contacts, in connection 
with the representation of them in these various matters? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I attended all of the board meetings, and they 
were usually — they were regular board meetings. 

Mr. Weitz. What about. Bob Lilly? Have you had contact with him 
in the course of representing AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. What would be the nature or reason for those contacts? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, just in the general run of everyday business. 

Mr. Weitz. How frequently do you estimate on, let’s say, a monthly 
or annual basis that you have had contact, over the last several years, 
with Mr. Nelson, either by telephone or in person ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, it would vary. Sometimes very often ; sometimes 
only at the board meetings. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. Masters. Same way with Bob Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Lilly has been described as having substantial re- 
sponsibility in political areas. Have you had any dealings with him 
that dealt with political matters with regard to AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. What about the formation or the operation of TAPE 
or its successor, Committee for TAPE ? Have you had any dealings 
or matters in which you have been involved in TAPE or its formation 
or its operation ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I wasn’t involved in the formation of TAPE. 
I didn’t represent them. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever been asked or have you ever provided 
any counsel or advice with respect to the operation of TAPE or any 
contributions by TAPE ? 

Mr. Masters. No. It was my understanding they were represented 
by Washington counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know who that was? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it one Washington counsel or others? Do you know 
how many other lawyers they had retained on a regular basis, re- 
tained or had represented them on a regular basis over the last 4 years? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know of any others ? 

Mr. Masters. No. The only thing I knew, as to the representation 
of TAPE, was that it was — they had Washington counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. What about AMPI? What other lawyers did you know 
during the period 1969 to 1972 that represented AMPI for one purpose 
or another ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, let’s see. Stuart Bussell, one in Minneapolis. I 
can’t recall his name. A firm here in Washington, Sidney Harris. I 
don’t recall the firm name right offhand. One particular lawsuit we 
had — New York’s Sidney Berde. Sidney Berde. Sidney Harris, myself, 
Stuart Bussell, Joe Long, and 
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Mr. Weitz. Is that the Joe Long who is a partner of Jake J acobsen? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. This was in the first antitrust suit that was filed 
in the late sixties. Then they had a patent firm here in Washington, 
did some patent work for MPI. 

Mr. Weitz. You mentioned Sidney Berde. Is that a firm or a practi- 
tioner, in Washington or in 

Mr. Masters. No ; he is in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Weitz. That is the Minneapolis firm you are referring to? 

Mr. Masters. Yes ; I think Sidney is a sole practitioner. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. And Sidney Harris that you referred to who 
practices in Washington, that would be distinct from the Washington 
firm that you think represented TAPE ? 

Mr. Masters. Correct. Then, let’s see. As the names come to me, 
George St. Peter, in Wisconsin. We had another firm in Madison. 
The name escapes me. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Perhaps we can come to it as we come to 
particular individuals. 

Did there come a time in late 1969, when Bob Lilly came to you and 
asked for some money for some political purpose ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us about that, please ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, Bob came to me and wanted to — suggested that 
I make some contributions to Austin. He thought that would be an 
opportune time, at that time, to make some. 

Mr. Weitz. And was this the first time he had ever approached you 
with that type of request ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Or for any request for political contributions from you ? 

Mr. Masters. I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he say how much he expected or thought or sug- 
gested that you contribute ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, he said he thought I should make a substantial 
contribution, enough, I believe, to get their attention. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you understand him to mean or did he amplify 
what he meant by Austin ? 

Mr. Masters. Austin, Tex. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand that, but what did he mean by that or what 
did you understand him to mean by that ? 

Mr. Masters. State Democratic Party. 

Mr. Weitz. You were aware at the time that Mr. Lilly had been 
politically active in Texas? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware whether or not he had been politically 
active outside of Texas? 

Mr. Masters. No. I knew that he was very politically active in 
Austin. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you why he had chosen that time or those 
circumstances to suggest that you make a contribution ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it really a suggestion or was he telling you that he 
wanted you to give him some money ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I would call it a suggestion. 

Mr. Weitz. And your understanding was that, it was to assist your 
law practice ? 
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Mr. Masters. For my benefit. 

Mr. Weitz. F or your benefit ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any understanding as to why he came to 
you to make the suggestion to benefit you ? 

Mr. Masters. He said that if I was going to make any, that this 
would be the time to make it, that they needed the money and a dollar 
would do double duty or go further, something like that, 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate who he meant by “they” ? 

Mr. Masters. State Democratic hierarchy. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate whether he had conferred with Mr. Nel- 
son or anyone else at AMPI before coming to see you ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. When was this, December 1969 ? Do you remember that? 

Mr. Masters. Not that I can nail it down. It was the latter part of 
1969, to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate or did you understand that the conse- 
quences — any consequences if you failed to honor his suggestion ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. You didn’t feel at the time that there would be any 
adverse business consequences with regard to AMPI or any other 
clients if you didn’t give him the money ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that he needed the money, that he was 
committed in some way or that AMPI was committed in some way ? 

Mr. Masters. Alan, he may have indicated that he himself was com- 
mitted. It has been so long ago — he well may have. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss with him or did he raise the possibility 
of being repaid for those payments by either AMPI or anyone else ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he ever discuss with you at that time or later 

Mr. Sanders. Did Mr. Masters indicate negatively ? 

Mr. Weitz. He said “No.” 

Mr. Sanders. I am sorry, I didn’t hear him. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you say Lilly may have indicated he had made 
or was subject to some commitment. Did he say how much money 
he needed, either from you or in total from anybody else ? 

Mr. Masters. No. He just told me to give enough to get their 
attention. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate • 

Mr. Masters. He suggested that I should — that he thought I 
should- — if I was going to give anything, it should be a substantial 
sum. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you understand that, to be ? 

Mr. Masters. Several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate whether he had talked to anyone else 
or made any similar suggestion to anyone else, any other lawyers or 
anyone else connected with AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. This was in the latter part of 1969. Did you at that 
time — were you aware of any contributions that either TAPE or 
AMPI had made in 1969 ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 
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Mr. Weitz. . Were you aware of any commitments for any sub- 
stantial contributions which either AMPI or TAPE had made in 
1969? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Lilly discuss with you the form of the pay- 
ment from you ? In other words, cash, check or otherwise ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. Cash. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he explain why it was to be in cash ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Had you ever made any cash contributions, political 
contributions, prior to that time, of, say, over $100 ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. I had made cash contributions before but I 
coundn’t tell you whether they were under or over. 

Mr. Weitz. Were they as much as several thousand dollars in the 
amount you understood Mr. Lilly was asking for ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ask him why he wanted it in cash, why it 
couldn’t be by check ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I don’t recall asking him. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss whether or not these contributions were 
to be made in such a way so they couldn’t be detected or reported ? 

Mr. Masters. No. Bob had been around Austin for many years. I 
felt he knew what he was doing and how to do it properly, correctly. 

Mr. Weitz. Did lie indicate what election or what — well, what elec- 
tion or campaigns these moneys would go to ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t, believe he did. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate in any other way, other than just stating 
the fact that December 1969 or the latter part of 1969 was an oppor- 
tune time to make contributions ? 

Mr. Masters. In Austin ? 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you — other than stating the fact that it was 
an opportune time, did he give any explanation as to why December 
1969 or the latter part of 1969 was an opportune time to make such 
contributions? 

Mr. Masters. The only thing I can recall now that he said was that 
this is a good time to make any, if you are able to make it. 

Mr. Weitz. And despite the fact that he had been involved in poli- 
tics, as you say, in Texas for a number of years, this is the first time 
he had ever made this suggestion. He had never come to you or made 
similar suggestions during an election year, for example? 

Mr. Masters. Alan, I am not. going to say that he didn’t. He well 
may have. I can’t. — I don’t recall any specific instance now. 

Mr. Weitz. And you don’t recall any other instance in which he 
came to you and asked that you make political contributions of several 
thousand dollars in cash ? Prior to this latter part of 1969 ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t follow your question. 

Mr. Weitz. In other words, he may have asked you at other times, 
but you recall no other instance such as this, where he asked prior to 
the latter part of 1969, when he asked you for substantial contributions 
of several thousand dollars in cash ? 

Mr. Masters. I can’t recall any. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you comply with his request ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 
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Mr. Weitz. How did you do so? How much, did you give him? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I gave him several thousand dollars. 

Mr. Weitz. All at once, in cash ? 

Mr. Masters. No. Not all at once. 

Mr. Weitz. How much did you give him initially ? 

Mr. Masters. I can’t tell you exactly, Alan. It was several thousand 
dollars. Maybe a couple. 

Mr. Weitz. In cash ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. What, was your source of the funds ? How did you gen- 
erate the cash to give Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. Masters. F rom my bank account. 

Mr. Weitz. You wrote checks to cash in your bank account? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Cashed the checks and then gave the cash to Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, generally, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s take the first time if you can recall. Did he come 
to you in person or did he make the request by telephone ? 

Mr. Masters. I think it was — to the best of my recollection it was in 
person. 

Mr. Weitz. And then did you give him the money subsequent to 
that in person or did you — if it was in cash, I take it you gave it to 
him in person ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. You never mailed him a money order or cashier’s check 
or anything of that nature ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And you never recouped any of those moneys through 
billings to AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. I gave him my money. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I would like to mark as exhibit 1 a copy of a 
voucher and check from AMPI to you dated January 6, 1970. 

[The documents referred to were marked Masters exhibit 1 for 
identification*.] 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall receiving a copy of that check? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t recall this check specifically any more than 
any of the 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on the voucher, exhibit 1, which describes the bil- 
lings covered by— represented by the check, it refers to four invoices, 
three dated November 4, 1969, and one dated December 20, 1969, for a 
total of $11,840, less an advance of $5,000 on December 19, 1969, for 
a total for the check of $6,840. 

Do you recall the circumstances in connection with that advance of 
$5,000 on December 19 ? 

Mr. Masters. Let me see that check. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall anything in connection with that event? 

Mr. Masters. Excuse me just a minute. 

Mr. Weitz. Surely. We will go off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Masters. Alan, to the best of my memory, on this check here, 
we formed AMPI in 1969. We were — I had been so busy and every- 
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body else had been so busy that my billings were late as usual. If mem- 
ory serves me correct, Bob Isham was the comptroller and I believe it 
was Bob — I told Bob that I hadn’t charged, AMPI what I felt was a 
reasonable fee for the year 1969 and that he could expect to get another 
bill from me. and to the best of my recollection. Bob said, “Well, hell, 
I will give it to you now.” And I think he — that is — I don’t know when 
that 

Mr. Weitz. Well, there were no further billings, though, in that 
year ? In other words, we have got — let me indicate to you. We have, 
for example, the billings — perhaps we ought to mark them as exhibits. 

Exhibit 1-A is a billing, dated November 4, 1969, for $1,810 and that 
is one of the billings represented on exhibit 1. 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit 1-A for 
identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Weitz. And then 1-B is in the amount of $1,490 and that is also 
another item listed on exhibit 1. 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit 1-B for 
identification. 2 ] 

Mr. Weitz. And thirdly, 1-C is a billing, dated November 4, 1969, 
and that is in the amount of $4,340. 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit 1-C for 
identification. 3 ] 

Mr. Weitz. That is also the third November 4 billing indicated on 
exhibit 1. That leaves the billings dated December 20 for $4,200 and 
frankly we are trying to obtain the invoice for that. I believe — I have 
been told by someone at AMPI that it indicates domestication in 14 
States, 14 or 15 States, and that total — those are the invoices covered 
by the January 6 billing, exhibit 1. And then the advances as indicated. 

What you are saying is that despite these billings — I am not. sure 
what, it represents. You had submitted these billings by the end of the 
year and yet you were saying that you told Isham to give you an ad- 
vance on those billings or on some future billings ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I told Bob that. I hadn’t billed them enough for 
that year. I just finished putting together I think one of the largest co- 
operatives in the United States and I felt that I had done a pretty fair 
job of it and I told Bob he was going to get an additional billing for 
1969. 

Mr. Weitz. When did you submit that billing? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, the records that we have indicate that except for 
this special December 20 billing for $4,200, all the other billings we 
have indicate a monthly billing. It is broken down by individual serv- 
ices, and so forth. And there is no other special billing for $5,000 or any 
other indication, any subsequent billing of additional services rendered 
in 1969 subsequent to this advance other than the December 20 billing, 
which was not in the amount of $5,000 and has the domestication serv- 
ices listed there. 

Now, what I am asking you is if you told Isham that — in what form 
did you subsequently reflect additional services in 1969 that were rep- 
resented by this advance that you received in December? 


1 See p. 6974. 
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Mr. Masters. Right now I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 

Mr. Dorsey. Mr. Masters, I would just like to ask you a few ques- 
tions on the advance. Can you place the discussion with Mr. Isham at 
any time? 

Mr. Masters. I am not even sure it was Isham but I think it was, 

Mr. Dorsey. And as best you can recall, what was said in that 
conversation ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I think the conversation came up — my billings — 
I was traveling a lot then and I would get behind. A lot of times I 
would submit more than 1 month at a time. And at this particular time 
I just told Bob, I said, “I haven’t billed you enough for the year 1969. 
I haven’t charged you enough for what I have done.” 

Mr. Dorsey. Was this conversation before you submitted the four 
bills or invoices that were paid by exhibit 1? 

Mr. Masters. Probably so. 

Mr. Dorsey. Well, I think it probably was also because it is reflected 
as an item on that particular invoice. If that were true, didn’t you have 
at least a month or two in which to bring your billings up to date and 
secure adequate compensation for the year 1969? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Dorsey. If 1969 still had a month or two to run and you had not 
submitted exhibits 1-A, 1-B, and 1-C yet, why is it that you needed 
an advance in order to bring your billings up to what you considered 
a reasonable amount? Couldn’t you just incorporate that into your 
subsequent billings ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I didn’t — if I understand your question cor- 
rectly — I didn’t need an advance. To the best of my recollection, Bob 
said, “Well, about how much is it going to be,” and I think I probably 
mentioned the figure $5,000 and he said. “Well, hell, here it is now.” 

Mr. Dorsey. Were you short of cash at that time? 

Mr. Masters. No, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Dorsey. But an advance would not affect the total amount of 
your billings, would it ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t know why it is called an advance in the first 
place. 

Mr. Dorsey. Well, what do you believe it to be ? 

Mr. Masters. I mean— it was a payment to me. 

Mr. Flake. I think what he is saying is that, that was not an ad- 
vance, That, was payment for services already rendered that he had 
not prepared a statement on yet. 

Mr. Dorsey. Well, isn’t that an advance? 

Mr. Flake. It is an advance, on a statement to come, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Obviously it is an advance for services, not an advance 
as a gift. 

Mr. Flake. No; but I am saying it. is not in the. nature of a re- 
tainer to do a cert ain thing. 

Mr. Dorsey. I understand that. It was an advance on what was 
expected to be forthcoming on later billings. My point is that $5,000 
advance in that form would not affect the total that Mr. Masters would 
bill AMPI and, therefore, the explanation with respect to this conver- 
sation with presumably Mr. Isham does not indicate what. Mr. Masters 
is saying; namely, that if you felt, you wanted to bill more on what 
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you were underbilling AMPI, you would not ask for an advance for 
later billings but you would ask for additional amounts and on ex- 
hibit 1 the $5,000 is subtracted from later billings which does not 
alfect the overall amount that you received from AMPI. 

Mr. Weitz. In other words, it just affects the timing rather than 
the total. 

Mr. Dorsen. Exactly. 

Do you have any further explanation? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I didn’t write this stub on the check here and 
I . 

Mr. Dorsen. But isn’t it clear that you received payment only for 
that amount for which you billed, whether it was earlier than your 
bill was received or after your bill was received ? 

Isn’t that clear ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t follow you. When we were forming AMPI, 
we formed it really just about before MPI was, you might say, solidi- 
fied, and during that time we had several different home offices. What 
I am trying to say is, it was sometimes hard to get paid. We had a 
controversy going at one time as to which constituent co-op would 
pay the expenses of incorporating the new one and in particular who 
would pay the legal fees. 

Mr. Dorsen. So now you are saying it wasn’t so much a question 
of how much you would be paid but who would pay you and when 
you would be paid ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, it was a question of both. I felt that I, at that 
time, was entitled to really a substantial fee for the work done in 
1969. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you saying that you did not submit bills to AMPI 
which reflected the full value of your services ? 

Mr. Masters. Looking back on it with my hindsight I feel that I 
should have charged them substantially more than I did; yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Looking at it at the time you were talking to Mr. 
Isham or whomever else you were talking to, was that the thrust of 
your conversation, that you did not anticipate to bill AMPI for the 
full value of your services ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I don’t follow your question. At the time I felt, 
and I believe it was Bob Isham that I told, I hadn’t billed them enough 
for 1969, that I felt I was entitled to more. 

Mr. Weitz. And subsequent to that did you actually bill for addi- 
tional sendees in 1969 ? 

Mr. Flake. Do you have a bill reflecting this? 

Mr. Weitz. No. We just have, other than this December 20 billing 
which is for domestication in a number of States and is in the amount 
of $4,200, we have a series of your billings by month. The three for 
November that are listed on exhibit 1 cover the periods August, Sep- 
tember and October, and then the billings in January continue on. 

Mr. Masters. I am sure you don’t have all of my old billings. I 
don’t — I think I possibly — well, I know I threw a bunch of them away 
when I moved. 

Mr. Weitz. There is one other, and perhaps we can move to that 
just to round out the picture. 

First let me mark as exhibit 2 

Mr. Sanders. Are you going to leave this bloc ? 
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Mr. Weitz. No. 

Mr. Sanders. When you get all finished with that I would like to 
ask a few questions. 

Mr. Weitz. Perhaps to shed further light on this, exhibit 2 is a 
copy of a check from MPI to you, dated December 19, 1970, in the 
amount of $5,000 and this is presumably the advance on that date 
just for your identification. December 19, 1969, is the date; I am sorry. 
And your endorsement is on the back. 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit No. 2 for 
identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Is that, a copy of the check that you received ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, it must be. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, perhaps to shed further light on this, we also 
have a copy of a check dated December 2, 1969, which I will mark 
as exhibit 3, in the amount of $5,397.96 from MPI to you with your 
endorsement stamped on the back. I would like you to identify that. 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit No. 3 for 
identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Is that a copy of the check that you received from 
MPI? 

Mr. Masters. It must be. 

Mr. 'Weitz. Now, what I want to ask you is this. I don’t know 
whether this will shed any further light on it or not. MPI and AMPI 
have reviewed their records and find no billing, no invoice from you 
to correspond to that check and as I indicated before, all of the bill- 
ings which we have here follow a monthly pattern so that there is 
no month missing that isn’t accounted for by way of an invoice from 
you and a corresponding check from MPI or AMPI. 

My question is do you have any recollection in connection with 
either of those two checks, particularly the December 2 check as to 
what those checks represent ? 

Mr. Flake. Are you saying these two checks are not reflected on 
any billing? 

Mr. Weitz. The December 19 check is reflected by way of advance 
on exhibit 1. The December 2 check is not reflected in any invoices that 
are in AMPI’s files. My question is do you have any recollection of 
the purpose or the invoice reflected in that check ? 

Mr. Flake. It is also not reflected in any of his billings. 

Mr. Weitz. No. 

Mr. Masters. Well, I just pull a blank on this one. 

Mr. Weitz. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Flake. He cannot remember what those checks are for. He 
thinks that the $5,397 check, the larger check, would more likely be 
the money he talked to Isham about but he doesn’t specifically re- 
member for either of them. 

Mr. Weitz. Rather than the advance — rather than the $5,000 ad- 
vance check? 

Mr. Flake. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And is there any reason that he would get a check to 
cover that conversation without there either being a billing or any 
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reason that the amount would be a odd figure, such as that repre- 
sented by exhibit 3 ? 

Mr. Flake. Well, that is what is confusing to us. He really does 
not remember and we don’t know. It is strange you have his billing. 

Mr. Dorsen. Mr. Masters, you just heard the colloquy between Mr. 
Weitz and your counsel. Does that accurately state your position? 

Mr. Masters. I suppose so. I am just — at the present time I am just 
blank on that one. 

Mr. Weitz. I might say if you are able to search your files and 
find an invoice that would be covered by this December 2 check, by 
all means submit it to us and that can be entered into the record, or 
any other explanation for it. 

Mr. Masters. Well, I will look again, Alan. I think you have all 
of my invoices that I had but I will check again. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there any connection between either of these two 
payments represented by exhibits 2 and 3, the $5,000 and $5,397, and 
the request for money made of you by Bob Lilly ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Lilly in any way indicate that AMPI would be more 
amenable to an increase in your fees because of your cooperation with 
him? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Masters, your billings reflect two conversations, a 
number of conversations in December 1969 and January 1970. By look- 
ing at those would that refresh your recollection as to when you 
discussed this request or Mr. Lilly made this request of you for money ? 

Mr. Masters. [Nods no.] 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Sanders, do you have some questions ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. Can I have exhibits 2 and 3 ? 

Mr. Masters, I am referring here to exhibits 1-A, 1-B, and 1-C 
which are your invoices to AMPI for the months of August, Septem- 
ber, and October 1969. They all bear at the top the date of November 4, 
1969. 

Do you have a recollection as to whether these were all submitted 
on November 4 ? 

Mr. Masters. In answer to your question. I would assume they were 
submitted on November 4 or 5. This is what I was talking about a while 
ago. I would get behind. 

Mr. Sanders. You assumed because of the date they bear at the top, 
they would have been timely submitted after that top date ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes ; I assume the date is correct. 

Mr. Sanders. You have no recollection that these were submitted 
in December and given an advance date? 

Mr. Masters. No; as far as I know that date is 

Mr. Sanders. Now, if these had been submitted timely on or after 
November 4, wasn’t it in your experience that AMPI would have 
promptly paid you after receipt of these invoices ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, what do you mean by prompt ? 

Mr. Sanders. All right. If not within the month of November, at 
least sometime soon after the first of December when in fact the 
records show that you were not — there was no accounting to you for 
these until the 6th of January ? 
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Mr. Masters. Well, it wasn’t unusual for them to be late in paying. 
A month was not unusual. 

Mr. Sanders. Instead of an advance being given to you on Decem- 
ber 19 as reflected on this exhibit 1, wouldn’t it have been more logical 
if Isham had simply paid you the sum total of these three invoices 
on December 19 ? 

Mr. Masters. I suppose so. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Sanders, can I perhaps ask one clarifying question 
on that ? 

We have most of the billings for 1969 from you to AMPI — MPI, 
rather — and they indicate, for example, each month’s billing is paid 
in the same month it was submitted. 

Does that refresh your recollection as to the timing in 1969 of the 
receipt of payment from MPI for your billings? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t follow you, Alan. 

Mr. Weitz. In other words, you indicated sometimes there would 
be a delay of a month or two. Here we have a question of three No- 
vember 4 payments being paid in January, and all of your other pay- 
ments; all of your other billings in January of that year indicate 
that they were paid the same month they were dated. 

Mr. Masters. Well, they were so tardy in paying that I usually 
hand-carried them over to isham. 

Mr. Weitz. On or around the time that they were dated? 

Mr. Masters. Yes; usually. 

Mr. Dorsen. Mr. Masters, on a number of the invoices that you sub- 
mitted there is a stamp which was presumably put on by AMPI. 
For example, in exhibit 1-C. I assume you have no personal knowledge 
of that stamp. Do you have any personal knowledge of that stamp \ 

Mr. Masters. This stamp here? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes ; you did not put that on ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Now, if you will look at the date that the item was 
checked on exhibit 1-C i believe it is indicated as being checked on 
January 6, 1970, is that correct ? 

Mr. Masters. It has a date here January 6, 1970. 

Mr. Dorsen. Right. On some of the other items that we have, for ex- 
ample- — without introducing into the record at this point — on the bill 
that you submitted on January 23, 1970, there is a stamp initialed 
apparently by the same person, which was a check on the same date, 
namely January 23, 1970. On the other bills, for example, the one 
you submitted on January 6, 1969, it is checked 9 days later, Janu- 
ary 15, 1969. Now, in this case, apparently the matter was not even 
checked in the internal — within the internal workings of AMPI 
until more than 2 months following the date of the bill that you placed 
on it, and again does that refresh your recollection or does that make 
you want to change your testimony concerning the date on which 
you submitted exhibits 1-A, 1-B, and 1-C to AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t follow you — I am not familiar with this stamp 
that you are referring to. I have no idea what it 

Mr. Dorsen. Well, I think we can assume, based on the fact that 
these documents were obtained from AMPI and that you did not place 
the stamp on the documents, that the documents were stamped by an 
employee of AMPI and one of the items on the stamp is checked “fig- 
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ures” and there is a column for “by” and it is initialed “AF” and then 
there is a date. In several of the invoices you submitted, the date is 
either the same date or within a week to 10 days after the date of the 
invoice. One of the three documents that has been marked, namely, 
exhibit 1-C, is stamped. The other two are not. Under the item checked 
“figures,” there are again the initials “AF” which appear on some of 
the others, but the date is January 6, 1970, so that, apparently, accord- 
ing to what would be your testimony, 2 months elapsed between the 
time you submitted exhibit 1-C to AMPI and the date they actually 
even checked the figures to indicate that the figures presumably added 
up to the total of that bill ; namely, $4,340. 

Given that additional information, I am asking does that either re- 
fresh your recollection concerning the date that you prepared and sub- 
mitted exhibit 1-C and also 1-B and 1-A, or does that make you want 
to in any way modify your testimony on that subject ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Flake. Could I ask a question of you, Mr. Dorsen ? 

Does that stamp, the date on that stamp, usually correspond with 
the date on the check in payment? I know in this case it is the same as 
the time of the check. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s go off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. Back on the record. 

In answer to your question, in the documents that we have, the date 
of the check is either the same day or 1 day after the date on the 
checked figures, although I also note there are additional columns or 
rows for proof of payment and check number which are sometimes 
filled in. They are not filled in on exhibit 1-C. 

Mr. Flake. That was my next question. But generally, they cor- 
respond fairly close to the date of payment. 

Mr. Dorsen. That is correct. 

Mr. Flake. So if they had not been going to pay this bill until then, 
they probably would not have been stamped or checked until that date. 

Mr. Dorsen. Obviously, we do not know that on the basis of this 
record, but I think it is fair to note, and your point is so noted. 

Mr. Weitz. In connection with the same period of time, let me ask 
you one further question, Mr. Masters. We have a check from AMPI to 
you, dated January 23, 1970, in the amount of $7,379.78, and that cov- 
ers a payment — is payment for an invoice of the same date from you to 
AMPI. 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit No. 4 for 
identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I would like you to take a look at the check. Is that a 
copy of the check you received? Is that your endorsement on the 
back ? 

Mr. Masters. It appears to be. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, my question is this. The back of the check lias 
below your signature — appears to have “TDL,” which someone has 
pointed out is a Texas driver’s license and a driver’s license number. 
Is that your driver’s license number in Texas ? 

Mr. Master. I don’t have any idea. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have a copy of your driver’s license with you? 

Mr. Flake. It has probably expired since then. 
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Mr. Weitz. Is that the same kind of number, same number of 
digits ? 

Mr. Masters. It could be it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, below that is a stamp, “Pay any bank”; then 
there is another stamp on it, “Exchange ANB” and I believe this 
was stamped by the Alamo National Bank. Is that a bank you banked 
at in San Antonio ? 

Mr. Masters. I have banked there, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the stamp which also indicates the same date, 
January 23, is as I understand it, normally a stamp for either — a 
stamp that you receive on a check when you cash a check or obtain 
a cashier’s check. 

There is no indication it was deposited. My question is: Do you 
recall whether you either obtained a cashier’s check or cash for this 
check ? 

Mr. Masters. I think I got a cashier’s check for this one. 

Mr. Weitz. And do you remember what the reason was for obtain- 
ing a cashier’s check? Did you ever deliver a cashier’s check either 
to Mr. Lilly or anyone else that 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. That you can recall in approximately that 
amount ? 

Mr. Masters. No. Didn't I give you a copy of that cashier’s check? 

Mr. Weitz. I can’t say. If you did, I don’t know. 

Mr. Masters. I think I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Who would the cashier’s check have been made out to? 

Mr. Masters. Me. 

Mr. Weitz. And do you recall for what purpose ? 

Mr. Masters. I sure don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. And looking at the cashier’s check, would that refresh 
your recollection? 

Mr. Masters. You know, that has been several years ago, Alan, 
but I am sure there was — I am not sure. I believe, though, that that 
was a cashier’s check made payable to me, and I believe that after- 
ward I deposited it to my account. 

Mr. Weitz. You are saying that you took the check from AMPI, 
had a cashier’s check made out to you and then deposited the proceeds 
of that cashier’s check into your account. 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Would there have been any reason for you not to just 
deposit that AMPI check directly into your account ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t — now, I can’t think of any. There may have 
been one then, but whatever it was, I — — 

Mr. Weitz. Have you checked your bank records to find out whether 
in fact that deposit was made to your account on that day or sometime 
shortly thereafter ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I doublechecked my account, but I am sure it 
was deposited in the account sometime thereafter. 

Mr. Weitz. You indicated that you made a number of payments to 
Mr. Lilly, is that correct — several payments ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know how many payments? 

Mr. Masters. Two or three. 
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Mr. Weitz. Would each payment be in the amount of $1,000 or 
more, or did you give him several hundred dollars at a time — in, let’s 
say, the course of a week or two to amount to a contribution of several 
thousand dollars ? 

Mr. Masters. To the best of my recollection, it would be over $1,000. 

Mr. Weitz. So you did that two or three times? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And that would be the total — that would represent the 
total amount of moneys that you gave to Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Over what period of time did these payments take 
place ? They began in late 1969. How long did it last ? 

Mr. Masters. To the best of my recollection, Alan, I am not even 
positive that first one I gave him was in 1969. To the best of my recol- 
lection, I believe it was 

Mr. Weitz. Or early 1970? Would it have been shortly after his 
request ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t know what you mean by shortly, but, yes, I 
guess you would say it was shortly after. 

Mr. Weitz. Within several weeks? 

Mr. Masters. To the best of my recollection, I believe it was the lat- 
ter part of 1969. 

Mr. Weitz. And if Mr. Lilly’s records indicate that on January 5, 
1970, he had deposited or utilized $1,000 that he had received from 
you, would that be consistent with your recollection that sometime just 
prior to January 5 you gave him approximately $1,000 ? 

Mr. Masters. I have no independent recollection of January 5 or 
the amount. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, subsequent to the first request, do you recall any 
specifics with regard to subsequent requests by Mr. Lilly? What he 
said to you, under what circumstances, what time, and so forth ? 

Mr. Masters. No, no more than I have told you. 

Mr. Weitz. Each request to the best of your recollection was essen- 
tially the same as the first, request ? 

Mr. Masters. He said he needed some money in Austin. Just what 
I have told you before. 

Mr. Weitz. He said that on each occasion. 

Mr. Masters. Generally. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he also say on each occasion that this was a — the 
time of that request was a particularly opportune time to make a con- 
tribution as he had in the first instance ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t know whether he said opportune time or good 
time. It will do — one will do as much good as two would any other 
time, I believe. 

Mr. Weitz. But he said that each time, each of the same times he 
made the request? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I can’t say he said that every time, Alan — 
generally 

Mr. Weitz. I am sorry. 

Mr. Masters. To the best of my recollection, generally I would say 
that that is what he said. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware at any time, at the time or subsequent 
to his first request of you for money, of any similar request he was 
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making or moneys he was receiving from anyone else connected with 
AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. By “connected with” I mean either a lawyer or con- 
sultant retained by AMPI or anyone else? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he ever tell you who he gave the money to or how 
it was used ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, he just said that, from the way he talked — I 
can’t recall any specific conversation on it but it went to the political 
hierarchy in Austin. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever meet anyone, or in any way find out from 
either a recipient of the money or representative of the recipient any 
acknowledgement of the contribution or contributions? 

Mr. Masters. Not offhand, I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you estimate for us what your annual income was 
in 1969 and 1970 — personal income? 

Mr. Masters. It would be a pure guess, if you want a pure guess. 

Mr. Weitz. Approximately. 

Mr. Masters. I would say from- • 

Mr. Weitz. Well, let me ask you this. In a previous interview with 
us in response to that question, you said you recollected a't that point 
that your earnings approximated $30,000 a year. Do you agree with 
that ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, that could be. Yet, it could be more. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your income from AMPI ? What were the 
amounts that you received annually, approximately, from AMPI? 
What portion of your firm’s billings did AMPI represent ? 

Mr. Masters. When I first started representing the milk producers — 
beginning in, I would say 1965, it started taking a substantial portion 
of my time, and by 1969 it was taking the vast majority of my time. 
In fact, it really adversely affected my other practice. 

Mr. Weitz. During the period 1969 through 1972, did you make any 
other contributions — political contributions — in the amount of $1,000 
or more ? 

Mr. Masters. I am sure I did. 

Mr. Weitz. In the amount of $1,000 or more, other than to Mr. 
Lilly? 

Mr. Masters. I think I made — during that period I made one to 
Congressman Mills. I believe I sent you that check. 

Mr. Weitz. That was done by check. 

Mr. Masters. That was to get Mills to run for President. When was 
the last Presidential election ? 

Mr. Flake. 1968? 1972? 

Mr. Masters. Some committee for Mills, Mills for President or some- 
thing of that nature. 

Mr. Weitz. Who asked you for that? Did anyone solicit that con- 
tribution ? Do you recall ? 

Mr. Masters. Not offhand, I don’t. I have always been an admirer 
of Mr. Mills and I still am. ' , . 

Mr. Weitz. If you have a copy of the check — we have received all 
the copies of checks by you to cash for a period of time and you also 
have sent us copies of three checks for political contributions, the 
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largest being $100, and none of them for national or Federal office; 
and if you have a copy of that check, which as you characterize it, 
would be a Presidential contribution, we would appreciate you for- 
warding it to us. 

Mr. Masters. Sure. 

Mr. Sanders. In other words, you think you have not received it as 
he says he has. 

Mr. Masters. Whether you have or not I would be happy to send you 
a xeroxed copy. That is no problem. 

Mr. Weitz. By your testimony, you gave Bob Lilly over a period of 
time, pursuant to several requests, several thousand dollars for some- 
one or some people in Austin, and you never were told to whom exactly 
it was given, in what amount, or never received any acknowledgement 
in any way from any of the recipients or any representatives of the 
recipients, is that correct ? 

Mr. Masters. I can’t recall now any acknowledgement. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever talk with Mr. Nelson or anyone else either 
at AMPI or connected with AMPI about these payments? Did you 
have any assurance that Mr. Lilly was not using the money for some 
other purpose, for personal use or otherwise ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, of course, I had no assurance that he wasn’t 
gambling it away as far as that goes, but I had a great deal of confi- 
dence in him. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you feel that he was acting pursuant to Mr. Nelson’s 
authorization ? 

Mr. Masters. No. Bob, ever since I have known him, has been 
active, very active politically in Austin. He was on pretty good terms, 
I suppose, with every prominent person in State politics, from the 
Governor on down. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall the smallest amount of money you gave 
Mr. Lilly at any one time ? 

Mr. Masters. Lord, I have no idea. 

Mr. Weitz. Would it be in excess of $1,000 ? 

Mr. Masters. My best guess is that it probably was $1,000 or above. 

Mr. Weitz. And do you have any recollection as to the largest 
amount of money you ever gave to Mr. Lilly at any one time ? 

Mr. Masters. Not now, I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. If his records indicate that in September 1970, he 
utilized $4,000 which he had received from you on or around that time, 
is that consistent with your recollection or does that refresh your re- 
collection in any way ? 

Mr. Masters. No ; it doesn’t refresh my recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Lilly in 
which you either resisted or indicated you were short on cash and 
couldn’t give him the amounts requested at a particular time or by a 
certain date ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, I think there were several times there that I told 
Bob that I was hurting or something of that nature. 

Mr. Weitz. I am sorry. What was that ? 

Mr. Masters. That I couldn’t at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. That you didn’t have the money, essentially. 

Well, Mr. Lilly, as you have testified — we don’t know why he was do- 
ing it but you took it to be at least partially to vour benefit, in the sense 
of accruing, perhaps gaining some contact, and so forth, in Austin. 
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Mr. Masters. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you view it as a business expense ? Whether or not 
deductible for tax purposes, a kind of expense for doing business? 

Mr. Masters. I will put it this way, Alan. At the time it seemed to 
be a good idea from my standpoint. I suppose you could say that it 
was good business. I felt it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you view it as a fee return ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, if you practice law you have got to have connec- 
tions and I felt, over the long pull, that it would be good business for 
me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know anything or were you aware of any loans 
that Mr. Lilly had made and that were still due at the time, owing 
and due at the time he asked you for money ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall when the last payment — approximately 
what time or date the last payment to Lilly was made by you ? 

Mr. Masters. No, I don’t. 

Mr. "Weitz. Do you recall approximately what total amount you 
gave to Lilly over a period of time ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I couldn’t tell you exactly, Alan. To the best of 
my recollection, around $4,000 or $5,000. 

Mr. Weitz. Did it stretch over more than a year’s time? From the 
first request to the last ? 

Mr. Masters. I really don’t — I really just don’t remember. It could 
have— I would say it was around a year but it could have been over a 
year. I just couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you deduct those payments on your Federal income 
tax or any income tax returns or any way reflect those payments on 
your income tax returns ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you give us any explanation as to why, even viewing 
it as good business, you gave several thousand, perhaps $4,000 or $5,000 
to Mr. Lilly over the period of a year or perhaps slightly more than 
a year when your income was perhaps approximately $30,000 or some- 
what more, without any indication of who was receiving the money or 
any indication of any direct benefits you were receiving as a result of 
the payments ? 

Mr. Masters. No more than what I have told you. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you any evidence or indication that you did re- 
ceive any benefits from Austin or otherwise as a result of the payments ? 

Mr. Masters, None that I could pinpoint, Alan, except that. I feel 
that if I needed to find out something or needed to know someone in 
Austin, Bob could help me. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any instance in which he did assist you 
after the first payment ? 

Mr. Masters. Not right offhand, no. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you 

Mr. Masters. The point, is that. Bob had been in Austin, in and 
around Austin, in and out of State politics* Alan, for years. He was 
pretty well versed up there, in my opinion. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you indicated that you attended some or a num- 
ber of the AM 1*1 board meetings. Certainly, initial board meetings. 

Mr. Masters. I probably attended about all of them, I would say. 
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Mr. Weitz. Your function — wasn’t it to record the minutes for those 
meetings ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, the board always wanted to have — always had 
a lawyer present at all the board meetings and I assisted the secretary 
in preparing the minutes, preparing the resolutions. We were selling 
quite a bit of surplus real estate then, keeping track of that. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at any of these 

Mr. Masters. The committee meetings. 

Mr. Weitz. I am sorry. You also attended committee meetings? 
Would those have included the finance committee meetings ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, sometimes I — I have attended finance committee 
meetings, yes. Usually it would be the base committee, though. That is 
where we were having our main controversy at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. That leads me into the question of whether you were 
aware of, and if so, what you were aware of in connection with com- 
plaints about the budget and high expenditures of the home office of 
AMPI. Was that matter discussed at board meetings ? 

Mr. Masters. I have heard directors complain about it at board 
meetings, yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Were your billings billed to and reflected in the budgets 
of the home office of AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. I have no idea, Alan. I would — I assume they 

Mr. Weitz. What was the nature of the complaints by these board 
members? 

Mr. Masters. Well, the board members complained a lot, period, and 
expense was one of them. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there ever any discussion that you heard or any 
explanation given that you were aware of that a number of attorneys’ 
billings or other high expenses of the home office were related to 
political activities ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any political activities engaged in 
by attorneys or consultants for AMPI 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. That were reflected in those high fees ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you attend a board meeting in Las Vegas? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. How many meetings took place in Las Vegas, to your 
recollection ? How many times did the board meet there ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t recall them meeting but once. It was a hell- 
raising meeting. I do recall that. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall whether the matter of high expenditures 
was raised at that meeting? 

Mr. Masters. Alan, I don’t — I couldn’t say that it was or wasn’t. 
That meeting lasted about all night and as I say, it was a hell-raiser. 
I suppose everything that — every facet of AMPI came up at that one. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall approximately when that meeting was 
held, what year or what time of year ? 

Mr. Masters. I believe it was in December. 

Mr. Weitz. Of which year, do you recall ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, it has been several years ago now, I would say. 
My guess is that it was 1970. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Nelson was replaced as general manager in 
January 1972. Do you place it in time — does that refresh you recol- 
lection as to whether this meeting in Las Vegas was just prior to that 
or about a year prior to that ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, Lord. No. My guess is that it was quite a while 
prior to that time. I would say about — again, I am guessing. I would 
say about a year, maybe more. 

Mr. Weitz. So it might be. December 1970. Is that your best recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at that meeting, did Mr. Nelson give any explana- 
tion for the high expenditures of the home office ? 

Mr. Masters. Nelson was at the board meeting and I don’t recall 
anything specifically that he said. He was at the meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he say that some of the attorneys were conduits ? 

Mr. Masters. If he said it, I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any discussion either at that meeting or any 
other meeting you can recall of political activity of AMPI as opposed 
to TAPE? 

Mr. Masters. No. Of course. I was aware that there was such a thing 
as TAPE. I suppose that at most of the meetings some reference was 
made to TAPE. 

Mr. Weitz. But apart from TAPE, was there any reference made or 
discussion at those meetings whether on the record or off the record, 
of political activities or political contributions being effected by AMPI 
through attorneys or consultants retained by AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. I don’t recall any. There were, you know, polit- 
ical activities mentioned. I mean, Alan, of course. Various members 
would say they would call their Congressman or Senator. You know, 
on an individual basis. Swear to the Department of Agriculture, if that 
is what you mean by politics. 

Mr. Weitz. I have just two other short matters to cover and then 
Mr. Sanders can proceed with his questioning. 

One, did you have any connection with or representation — did you 
engage in any representation of AMPI in connection with the milk 
price-support decision by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1971 ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any representation — did you engage in 
any representation or otherwise have any connection with the matter 
of the antitrust suit filed by the Department of Justice against AMPI 
in 1972? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I have attended — maybe I didn’t catch your 
question. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you represent them in some capacity or take part 
in representation of AMPI in connection with the antitrust suit? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. I helped prepare the answer we filed in San An- 
tonio. I attended several preliminary hearings. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in your phone — in the records and your billings 
that include various telephone calls, and so forth, that you made on 
behalf of AMPI, various conferences, there is an indication that on 
January 6, 1972, you had a telephone call from Mr. Hundley, I be- 
lieve, at the Justice Department. Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Masters. From the Justice Department? 
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Mr. Weitz. Who is Mr. Hundley l Perhaps we haven’t established 
that. 

Mr. Masters. He is a dairy farmer. 

Mr. Weitz. That has nothing to do with the Justice Department 
or the antit rust suit ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I am not saying I did not get a call from the 
Justice Department. 

Mr. Weitz. I am talking about Mr. Hundley. We will get to the 
Justice Department in a minute. In other words 

Mr. Masters. Can I — — 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. Was a Mr. Hundley connected with the 
Justice Department or antitrust suit at all or not to your recollection? 

Mr. Masters. No. If he was, I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you something else. In. your billing of June 
2, 1972, to AMPI for the month of February 1972, it indicates on Feb- 
ruary 18 “Telephone conference. Nelson, Dean, Austin conference rate, 
dairy counsel, tax suit”; then “Texas Department of Agriculture.” Do 
you recall who Mr. Dean is? The Mr. Dean indicated here? 

Mr. Masters. I sure don’t. I don’t have an independent recollection 
as to who Dean is. My guess is that it is a lawyer there. 

Mr. Weitz. A lawyer where? 

Mr. Masters. In Austin or one from Dallas. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in your billing of July 30, 1972, for the period 
of March 1972, there are several references to telephone conferences 
on March 14, 17, 20, and 22 with various Justice Department attorneys 
and other calls in connection with the Justice Department suit. Do 
you recall anything specific with regard to those other than preparation 
of the answer in the suit ? 14, 17, 20, and 22. 

Mr. Masters. Fourteen — on the 14th ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is what? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, yes. Well, the only thing I recall on that was just 
a meeting with the other attorneys and mapping out — I don’t know T 
whether we filed the answer by then or — my guess is we were getting 
ready to file the answer. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Stuart Russell one of the other attorneys ? 

Mr. Masters. The 17th, yes. Obviously, we were getting ready to 
prepare an answer. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Stuart Russell one of the attorneys working on 
the suit? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any contact with Marion Harrison of the 
firm of Reeves & Harrison in connection with the antitrust suit? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Murray Ohotiner ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever confer or were you aware of any advice 
given to AMPI by Jake Jacobsen in connection with the antitrust 
suit? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. The same question would apply to Marion Harrison or 
his firm. 

Mr. Masters. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware of any contact being made by any of 
those gentlemen, either Mr. Russell, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Chotine'r or 
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Mr. Jacobsen, with anyone at the administration, either the White 
House or the Justice Department 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. In connection with the antitrust suit? Are 
you aware of any contact by any of those gentlemen with John Mitchell 
who I believe at that time was leaving the Justice Department to head 
up the Committee To Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any discussions at that time, which 
would be February or March of 1972, of any connection or possible 
connection between contributions by AMPI or TAPE to the Presi- 
dent’s reelection and the antitrust suit that had been filed against 
AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I suppose somewhere along then I heard gos- 
sip. I don’t know when it was, but I am sure I must have — gossip 
or rumors to that effect. I think it was in the newspaper along about 
that time. I never — as I told you before, my practice was — with AMPI 
was that all too many consuming nuts and bolts and I am not conver- 
sant in Washington at all. Somebody else always handled, usually 
always handled the "Washington matters. 

Mr. Weitz. But in any of these conferences, although you may not 
have had an input into them in the matter of contacts with Govern- 
ment officials or political contributions, do you recall, besides gossip 
or something of that nature, any references to attempts to talk to ad- 
ministration officials or make contributions or solicitations for con- 
tributions being made during that time ? 

Mr. Masters. No. Just what I said, gossip and rumor. 

Mr. Weitz. When was the first time to your knowledge that AMPI 
was aware that a suit — that investigation of AMPI was underway 
by the Justice Department and a suit might be filed ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t recall hearing about it until we were actu- 
ally sued. Now, there may have been — I may have heard rumors to 
that effect before the suit was filed but if I did, it was shortly before 
it was filed. 

Mr. Weitz. You were not, however, their lead antitrust counsel at 
that time ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Nor were you in contact with anyone in Washington on 
behalf of them. 

Mr. Masters. Mr. Sidney Harris was our — to the best of my knowl- 
edge does, or his firm did most of the antitrust work for AMPI here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of any unusual — well, of 
any destruction of documents by any employees of AMPI in either 
1971 or 1972? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know of any requests that were made or sug- 
gestions made to employees of AMPI that certain documents be 
destroyed ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Or that any documents be destroyed ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Other than your general awareness of the fact that 
TAPE existed and engaged in contributions, do you have any specific 
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knowledge of particular contributions to the Presidential campaign 
of 1972 by TAPE? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Or by AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when I say contributions, do you have any knowl- 
edge of any contributions, whether they were made in the form of 
money or expenditures on behalf of Presidential candidates ? Do you 
have any knowledge of that either by AMPI or TAPE ? 

Mr. Masters. Not direct. The only thing, go back there to what, you 
know, rumor and gossip. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t you ever discuss this with anyone — that matter 
with anyone that you can recall ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I wasn’t privy to anything really in TAPE. The 
only thing I knew was Bob Isham was the — I believe he was the trustee 
and whatever trust agreement was prepared, was prepared as far as I 
know, by some Washington attorney. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know any employees of AMPI that were work- 
ing for any candidate including Democratic candidates, for the 1972 
Presidential nomination ? 

Mr. Masters. No; unless it was Bob Lilly. Well, I don’t know what 
Bob — I don’t know that either, because I don’t know what Bob was 
doing. 

Mr. Dorset. In particular, do you know any employees of AMPI 
who devoted substantially full time for whatever period to the ef- 
forts of any Presidential candidates ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you familiar with the firm of Valentine, Sherman 
and Associates ? 

Mr. Masters. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Weitz. I believe in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware of any 

Mr. Masters. Valentine? 

Mr. Weitz. Valentine, Sherman and Associates? 

Mr. Masters. The only way — if Sidney Berde is — I think Sidney is 
a sole practitioner. Unless Sidney Berde is connected with them. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Berde is an attorney. 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if this firm is — are you aware of or familiar with 
a computer firm by the name of Valentine, Sherman and Associates 
in Minneapolis ? 

Mr. Masters. We may have~—in answer to your question, I don’t 
have any independent recollection or knowledge of such a firm. The 
only way that — if that is a law firm and they 

Mr. Weitz. No. I said it is not a law firm. 

Mr. Masters. Oh, excuse me. I thought it was a law firm. Excuse me. 

Mr. Weitz. No. It is a computer firm. 

Mr. Masters. What I was fixing to say, we had a patent infringe- 
ment suit way back when, and we may have hired somebody in Minne- 
apolis. I know the lead counsel, though, was from Chicago. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you familiar with any arrangement whereby AMPI 
paid for a firm providing goods or services such as mailing lists to any 
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candidate, particularly any Presidential candidate, for the 1972 cam- 
paign? . 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. I remember — list of AMPI ? 

Mr. Weitz. Well, any mailing lists or any other type of list. 

Mr. Masters. I was just going to say that the board always required 
very strictly that the membership list never be given out. In answer to 
your question, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever heard of the firm of Wagner and Baroody, 
a public relations firm in Washington ? 

. Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware of any public relations firms in Wash- 
ington that were hired by AMPI for whatever purpose? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know a George Webster who is an attorney in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. George Webster? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. I believe you said that you had recalled a number 
of additional attorneys who at one time or another represented AMPI. 
If you would like to enter those into the record, if they are of any 
significance. 

Mr. Masters. OK. Martin Bums in Chicago. I gave you Sidney 
Berde and George St. Peter, I believe. Don Alsop in Minnesota. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you say Don ? 

Mr. Masters. Don. 

Mr. Sanders. Alsop ? 

Mr. Masters. A-L-S-O-P. New Ulm, Minn. 

Mr. Sanders. Is that where Alsop is located ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. Then, of course, Erwin Heininger’s firm in 
Chicago, Sidney Harris’ firm in Washington. We had Leroy Jeffers 
from Houston for a short — well, I guess he still does. I think he is one 
of the lawyers in the antitrust litigation. We have some other lawyers 
in the antitrust litigation that I am not familiar with. There is one 
from Kansas City. We have local counsel there but I haven’t been' 
active in those antitrust suits, so I don’t know. I don’t know who the 
attorney was, I don’t recall him ever mentioning his name, that set 
TAPE up in Washington, but I believe it was a San Antonio lawyer 
that represents them now, Anthony Nicholas. We used some local coun- 
sel in Houston. Jim Bailey. 

Mr. Weitz. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Masters. Another attorney we used was in Indianapolis, John 
Grimes and Charles van Side. I don’t think they use them any more. I 
think George St. Peter does everything in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Sanders. Where is Van Side located ? 

Mr. Masters. In Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you, at any time, aware that an attorney by the 
name of J ack Chestnut was utilized by AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. Where is he located? 

Mr. Sanders. He is located in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Masters. J ack Chestnut ? 

Mr. Sanders. Have you ever heard the name before ? 

Mr. Masters. I never have heard the name. Did he ever represent 
AMPI in any matters or 
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Mr. Sanders. Well, I would rather you just give me the best of your 
recollection. 

Mr. Masters. OK. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know for what reasons Van Side was used? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. Charles, when we first put AMPI together — 
usually we utilized the attorneys that had been representing the con- 
stituent co-ops and that was one — the main reason we hired Van Side, 
and, well, I think Charles is a good lawyer and pretty well specializes 
in co-ops. I think he represents some electrical co-ops and other kinds 
of co-ops other than the agricultural type. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you personally acquainted with him? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Roughly, during what time period would his services 
have been utilized by AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. During the formative period. I would say — let’s see. 
We chartered AMPI in 1969, so it would have been — well, I would say 
the year 1969, especially the spring of 1969. We had a — I believe we 
had a lawsuit back then. We had a lawsuit in Antigo, I know, in Sep- 
tember and October and we had — I believe we had one in Federal court 
also in Madison at that time. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall during that time period any legal prob- 
lems relating to or involving Land-O’-Lakes ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I don’t recall any legal controversies we ever had 
with Land-O’-Lakes. Unless it was — now, we did have one lawsuit, 
oh, sometime around there involving a creamery. There was a lawsuit 
we inherited in North Dakota about a creamery. Land-O’-Lakes may 
have been involved in that but I don’t believe they were and that would 
be the only legal controversy I know of that we had with Land-O’- 
Lakes. 

Mr. Sanders. You told us that Sidney Berde was located in 
Minnesota ? 

Mr., Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know where ? 

Mr. Masters. Minneapolis, I believe. 

Mr. Sanders. And do you know what type of representation he 
provided for AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. Sidney is quite well versed in milk-marketing 
orders and co-ops and antitrust suits. He was in — he was one of our 
counsel in the first antitrust suit we had with MAP in Houston and 
I believe he also represented us some in — I think he still does in the 
suit with the other co-op that we have been fighting so long. It is not 
really a co-op. 

Mr. Sanders. NFO ? 

Mr. Masters. NFO. I think he has represented us in that from the 
beginning. He represented us in a suit in Chicago involving the Chi- 
cago order. Sidney is a good lawyer. 

Mr. Sanders. And Mr. Alsop, what type of representation did he 
provide? 

Mr. Masters. Well, a little bit of everything. Don was sort of in- 
herited like everybody else. He represented the old Five Star 
Creamery which we acquired and then after that, why, he represented 
us in all matters, local counsel for Minnesota and that part of the 
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country. Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska. And Alsop is a good 
lawyer, too. 

Mr. Sanders. And finally Mr. St. Peter, what was the nature of his 
representation? 

Mr. Masters. Well, we acquired a co-op in northern Wisconsin and 
he had represented them for years and they continued him on. He 
handles most things. I believe he is on all of the antitrust actions, the 
NFO suit, and I think possibly the Justice Department suit, and he 
handles most things locally in Wisconsin, He sort of took Alsop ’s 
place, I would say. I think George has specialized over the years in 
co-ops. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you still providing legal representation to AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Through the years did you feel that you were utilized 
by AMPI to secure local counsel in other geographical areas where it 
became necessary ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, if I understand your question correctly, if I 
was assigned a lawsuit, we had a controversy in a certain area, why, I 
would either— usually would engage local counsel, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. Let’s say it hadn’t come to the point of a 
lawsuit, but let’s say there was some question or legal problem of 
lawsuit in a certain area aside from Texas. Would the AMPI officials 
have turned to you to secure some local counsel or to suggest somebody 
or recommend somebody or would they have gone to the region? 

Mr. Masters. Well, probably they would have gone to the region if 
it was outside Texas, like, for example, if it was in Oklahoma, they 
probably would have gone to Stuart Russell. If it was in Wisconsin, 
they would probably go to Alsop, or St. Peter, or Van Side. Minnesota, 
they would go to Alsop. Or if it were assigned to me, I would, unless 
I happened to know a lawyer in that area. 

In further answer to your question, it has been my experience there 
just isn’t a whole lot of lawyers who have had extended experience 
with cooperatives and most of them are fairly well known. 

Mr. Sanders. From your experience with AMPI, if the firm had 
been in need of some representation in Minnesota, let’s say in 1970-71, 
with respect to State legislation affecting milk marketing, would they 
have turned to Alsop to begin with ? 

Mr. Masters. T don’t know. I would — this is a guess on my part. . 

Mr. Sanders. Or would they turn to you to find somebody there ? 

Mr. Masters. No. They would have either — in my judgment, they 
would either have gotten Alsop or gotten a recommendation from 
Alsop. 

Mr. Sanders. But in your judgment— — 

Mr. Masters. Or possibly Sidney Berde. Or possibly Van Side and 
St. Peter. 

Mr. Sanders. They were predominantly Wisconsin. 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. So if we are talking about Minnesota, you would 
think Berde or Alsop would be the principals. 

Mr. Masters. If it was just purely for political purposes, I would 
doubt that they would even go to Sidney Berde or Don Alsop because 
those guys are pretty much trial lawyers. 
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Mr. Sanders. How would it have been handled? What would the 
system have been to secure legislative representation ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sanders. You were never asked to suggest anyone for legislative 
work in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. When Lilly came to you and talked to you about the 
need for Austin, who was the Governor of Texas at that time ? 

Mr. Masters. Price Daniel. No. It wasn’t Price. It was Smith. 

Mr. Sanders. What is his first name ? 

Mr Masters. Preston. 

Mr. Sanders. Is he a Democrat? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Was the Texas Legislature democratically controlled ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. You told us about a check which you wrote to Wilbur 
Milk. 

Mr. Masters. Well, it wasn’t to him. It was to some committee 
to elect him President or something of that — words to that effect. 

Mr. Sanders. Gan you put a year or a month on this? 

Mr. Masters. Well, it was at the time that the flurry was going 
on — when was the Presidential — a year or 2 years ago ? 

Mr. Flake. 1972, yes. 

Mr. Masters. When the flurry was going on for Mills to get the 
nomination. 

Mr. Sanders. Well 

Mr. Masters. You know. 

Mr. Sanders. It could have been early 1972. It conceivably could 
have been late 1971. 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. It was about the time when there were noises 
for Mills, Humphrey, and Muskie. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you send the check by mail? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. ' 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall the amount? 

Mr. Masters. $1,000. 

Mr. Sanders. $1,000? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it drawn on your personal account? 

Mr, Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you then personally acquainted with any per- 
sons serving as campaign officials for Mills? 

Mr. Masters. No. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Sanders. You are acquainted with Joe Johnson ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Per chance, was this check sent to him? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. I don’t — to the best of my recollection,; the 
eheck was sent to the committee — the committee that is on the check. 
Payee of the check. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know whether a Joe Johnson was working 
in the Mills campaign ? 

Mr. Masters. No. Last time I saw — knew of Joe, I believe he was 
working out of the Arlington office. 

Mr. Sanders. Of AMPI? 
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Mr. Masters. [Nods, yes.] 

Mr. Sanders. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Masters. Oh 

Mr. Sanders. Within the last few months? 

Mr. Masters. No. No. This was several years — I would say when- 
ever he was there, I would say it is a couple of years or more. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you saying that you have no recollection of 
whether that $1,000 was solicited by anyone ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, it was solicited. I am sure it was. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, I guess then you said you didn’t recall who it 
was. 

Mr. Masters. Well, I don’t know what I said but it was solicited. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you remember whether it was ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, it was somebody from the Little Rock office. It 
was either — I don’t know. It was either Kieffer Howard or Dave Parr 
or — I don’t think Joe. 

Mr. Sanders. Townsend ? 

Mr. Masters. It could have been. I am not saying it wasn’t. I don’t 
think it was. 

Mr. Sanders. Most likely Howard or Parr. 

Mr. Masters. Most likely. 

Mr. Sanders. And if Howard, under what circumstances did this 
solicitation occur ? By telephone, personal contact ? 

Mr. Masters. Word of mouth. Word of mouth. Well, it could have , 
been by telephone, but I don’t — to the best of my recollection, it was 
by word of mouth. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you aware at that time that solicitations were 
being made of AMPI employees for Wilbur Mills? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Or of other persons such as yourself representing 
AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you aware of any efforts on the part of Parr or 
other employees in Little Rock to amass a kitty for Wilbur Mills? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir; I wasn’t aware of it. I mean it is common 
knowledge that all those people are great supporters of Mr. Mills and 
I am a great admirer of his also. 

Mr. Sanders. From the November 1968 election forward, was that 
contribution to Mills the only contribution you made to him ? 

Mr, Masters. I can’t be positive but I believe that is the only one. 
To the best of my recollection I believe that was the only one. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you receive any reimbursement from AMPI for 
this contribution to Mills ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did anyone indicate to you that you could recover it 
by your billings to AMPI ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you solicited for contributions to other political 
candidates? I mean solicited by employees of AMPI such as in the 
Mills instance? 

Mr. Masters. No. I suppose the only one connected with AMPI 
would still be Bob Lilly. 

Mr. Sanders. And that would be what you already told us today, 
you are speaking of ? 


Mr. Masters. Yes. _ r 

Mr. Sanders. Let me limit this to Presidential candidates. Were you 
solicited by anyone with AMPI for any other contributions to Presi- 
dential candidates? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I don’t know if this was solicited by an employee 
of AMPI, but I did make a contribution, I believe, to Hubert Hum- 
phrey. I don’t know whether that was when he was running for Presi- 
dent or Senator. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. May I have the circumstance of that con- 
tribution? 

Mr. Masters. The only circumstance I can recall is that I gave him a 
check or sent him a check. 

Mr. Sanders. How much? 

Mr. Masters. It was somewhere between $100 and $500. I don’t 
recall right offhand. 

Mr. Sanders. And you are unable to say whether he was running 
for the Senate or President ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you saying that that might have been solicited by 
someone with AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. It could have been, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Senator Humphrey ran for the Senate in 1970, and 
then in late 1971 he started his Presidential campaign. Can you place 
a closer time frame on your contribution to him ? 

Mr. Masters. I can’t. My best guess is that it was probably when he 
was running for President. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you think the- 

Mr. Masters. Or when he — didn’t run — he hadn’t run for President 
for many years but I mean when he was — my best guess, it was prob- 
ably when he was trying to get the nomination. Or whenever that was. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you think your check was payable to one of his 
committees as in the Mills case ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Would it most likely have been Lilly that solicited this 
contribution from you ? 

Mr. Masters. If it was — if an AMPI employee did solicit it, it was 
probably Lilly. I don’t remember now who it was, but if it was an 
AMPI employee, it probably was. 

Mr. Sanders. What indication did you receive, if any, that he was 
soliciting persons besides you for additional contributions to Hum- 
phrey ? 

Mr. Masters. None. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you receive any acknowledgement from the Hum*- 
phrey campaign for your contribution ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you receive any 

Mr. Masters. If I did, I don’t recall it. I am not saying I didn’t 
but I don’t think I did. 

Mr. Sanders. Or did you receive any from the Mills campaign? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. Well, the same answer. I don’t believe I did 
and if I did, I certainly don’t recall it now. But I don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you reimbursed by AMPI for the contribution 
to Humphrey? 
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Mr. Masters. No, sir. _ _ : 

Mr. Sanders. Or did anyone indicate to you you could recover the 
amount by billing? i. i 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. _ _ . 

Mr. Sanders. Did you make any contributions to Senator Muskies 
Presidential campaign ? . 

Mr. Masters. I don’t believe so. I could have but I don t recall it, 

I don’t believe I did. You are talking about when Muskie was trying 
to get the nomination in the latest Presidential race, I take it. 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. Masters. Not when he was running for Vice President. 

Mr. Sanders. True. . ' ■ 

Mr. Masters. I got a letter from him. From the Democratic — — 
Mr. Sanders. Thanking you for your contribution ? 

Mr. Masters. Democratic National Committee soliciting one. That 
may have been where I got the solicitation on Humphrey. But I don’t 
recall. . - . • • '• 

Mr. Sanders. You have no recollection of a contribution to Muskie? 
Mr. Masters. No, sir. I don’t believe I made one to Muskie. It is 
possible, but I j ust don’t believe I did. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any knowledge that AMPI used a system 
of paying bonuses to any of its employees in order to make funds 
available for contributions to Presidential candidates in the 1972 
campaign ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Sanders. I think that is all. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you make any contributions to the McGovern 
campaign ? 

Mr. Masters. No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Dorsen. Were you solicited? 

Mr. Masters. I am sure I got some correspondence on it from some- 
body in Washington, Democratic headquarters, but I don’t recall 
anything specifically on it. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you make a personal contribution to the President’s 
campaign? President Nixon’s reelection campaign? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Were you solicited ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t have any independent recollection of being 
solicited. I probably was. After Mr. Mills didn’t get it, I pretty well 
lost interest. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any other information or knowledge con- 
cerning requests for contributions of AMPI or TAPE or contributions 
by those organizations in connection with the 1972 Presidential cam- 
paign which you haven’t told us about today ? 

Mr. Masters. I am not aware of any. I think we pretty well-- — 
Mr. Dorsen. Did you have any participation whatsoever in any 
activity concerning import quotas- — . ' - 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. ■ 

Mr. Dorsen [continuing]. On the part of AMPI? 

Mr. Masters. I was aware of the import quotas. I mean, don’t 
misunderstand. I was aware of it and I was- aware of the problem. 

Mr. Dorsen. What you are saying is that you took no role per- 
sonally. 
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Mr. Masters. No, sir. That was a Washington — generally con- 
sidered the Department of Agriculture, Washington matter which I 
didn’t 

Mr. Dorse x. Are you aware of any financial transactions of any 
sort between AMPI and Jake Jacobsen or John Connally ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever been retained by either Mid-America 
Dairymen or Dairymen, Inc. ? 

Mr. Masters. No, no. I know who they are. I know — I want to be 
responsive to your question. I think I probably — John Gage represents 
Mid- America and I think I have possibly helped him on some legal 
matters. One in particular was on the franchise tax on being 
domesticated in Texas. But I have never been retained by them, never 
done any work for them as such. 

Mr. Weitz. What about any organizations of which they were — 
those organizations were members such as Central America Coopera- 
tive Federation or Associated Dairymen or anything like that, any 
of those organizations ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I don’t recall having done any work for Central 
America but I am, of course, aware of Associated Dairymen. Right 
offhand, I don’t think I have ever done anything for them. I have 
attended some — I think I undoubtedly — I have undoubtedly, I am 
sure attended some meetings of Associated Dairymen but it is — that 
is pretty vague in my mind. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever been asked for or given any moneys to 
any employees or anyone connected with those organizations? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, we have received the billing which, we were dis- 
cussing before from you to AMPI, dated December 20, 1969, a copy 
of that billing, and I would like to mark it as exhibit 1-D. I will 
show it to you for identification. Is this a copy of the billing of Decem- 
ber 20 to AMPI from you ? 

Mr. Masters. [Nods in the affirmative.] 

' Mr. Weitz. Your answer is yes ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. sir. ■. v 

[The document referred to was marked Masters exhibit No. 1-D 
for identification.*] 

Mr, Weitz. Now, the billing indicates a total of $4,200 which is 
represented as a backup for that January 6, 1970 check, exhibit, I 
believe, No. 1, and it reads “Domestication of the Following States,” 
and there is a list of 14 States with a charge of $300 each. 

Now, is that an accurate billing reflecting those services? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Does this refresh your recollection as to any matters 
that we have discussed about your having provided services for which 
you had not billed AMPI in 1969, or any services for which you re- 
ceived advances ? Or shed any light on the dicussion we had earlier 
in this interview ? 

Mr. Masters. No. I can’t say that it does. 

Mr. Weitz. What actually do these services represent? What did 
you do in terms of the $300 per State ? 


•See p. 6981. 
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Mr. Masters. Well, that was a rounded-off figure for getting us 
domesticated in those States. 

Mr. Weitz. Registered as licensed to do business ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes, and that — in some States, of course, it is much' 
easier, and much simpler. In most of them it is a pain in the neck. 

Mr. Weitz. Would this include expenses, or would you bill those 
separately ? In other words, expenses in connection with filing fees et 
cetera? ' - 9 M 

Mr. Masters. That particular bill, right there, I couldn’t say one 
way or the other. I generally tried to keep my expenses separate. Now, 
that may include a filing fee. I don’t recall one way — it is possible that 
it does, but I don’t think so. ’ 

Mr. Weitz. Did you retain any or maintain at the time in 1969 or 
1970, any diaries which would indicate — which would indicate either 
the time spent on particular matters or particular dates or events in 
which you participated ? Attorney’s log of some sort? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, how would you, for example, with respect to these 
billings which are fairly detailed as to date and services provided on 
particular dates and in some cases the time spent, how would you com- 
pute that or what record did you keep for those purposes? 

Mr. Masters. Well, as time went on — well, to back up a moment, I 
have been active in the bar association on attorneys’ fees and charging, 
and I think somewhere in there I started using these little timeslips, 
printed timeslips for each — for everything I did, A separate slip for 
each act or telephone call or what have you. And some notation there 
on the time. 

Mr. Weitz. And have you retained those records, those slips ? 

Mr. Masters. Generally not. Generally, when I get the bill made out, 
I throw those away. ; ; ■ H. 

Mr. Weitz. And you have no other records that would in any way 
help you reconstruct, for example, the services represented by that 
December 2 billing or the contacts that you had with Lilly in connec- 
tion with the payments to him ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. You have told us that you made, you thought, two or 
three cash payments to Lilly for a total of $4,000 or $5,000. 

Mr. Masters. That is what I estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. Just as an estimate, I realize. Lilly’s records 
show a payment to him by you of $1,000 in January of 1970, and none 
again until $4,000 was paid in September of 1970. I wonder if — well, 
first of all, I would like to know if you do remember that each time 
you made a payment to Lilly, it was person to person, and it was by 
handing the cash to Lilly, 

Mr. Masters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. You never at any time wrote a check to him ? 

Mr. Masters. No. • ■ - ■ 4 ■ • 

Mr. Sanders. Or gave him a cashier’s check. ; , 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. If I ever wrote him a check, it certainly 
doesn’t register on my memory. 

Mr. Sanders, Did he at any time give you a receipt ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sanders. Generally, -where w aid the delivery occur? Do you 
recall where any of the transaction' occurred ? 

Mr. Masters. I think on one o' ;;asion it was in the parking lot when 
he said he was on the way to Austin. That is one. I don’t know-— it 
could have been in his office or could have been in mine. 

Mr. Sanders. Other than what you have already told us, can you 
recall any further indication you received at any time about the dis- 
position he was making of the money ? 

Mr. Masters. It was always Austin. 

Mr. Sanders. Never gave you any — the name of any person for 
whom it was intended ? 

Mr. Masters. Not specifically. He was always mentioning every 
prominent officeholder in the State of Texas. 

Mr. Sanders. But he never mentioned any national political figures. 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Was anyone else ever present when you made a de- 
livery to Lilly ?. 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. How would he arrange to meet with you and receive 
the money ? 

Mr. Masters. Oh, usually, I think, by telephone call. 

Mr. Sanders. Speaking directly with you ? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he ever involve your secretary in any of these 
arrangements ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Sanders. I presume then, he would — you would 

Mr. Masters. He used— generally, I would say this is the way he 
would do. He would call me up and just say he was going to Austin 
and they sure needed, you know — he would have contacted me before 
and say, “Have you got anything to send the boys in Austin? I am 
getting ready to go ; can I come by ?” 

Mr. Sanders. What would you do then after receiving that phone 
call ? 

Mr. Masters. He could come by, either come by the office or I would 
meet him out in the parking lot. I remember one time he said he was 
in a big hurry, the time I met him in the parking lot. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, would it be necessary for you to cash a check in 
between the phone call and meeting him, or did you keep a sum of cash 
in the office for 

Mr. Masters. Well, he would usually give me a little notice, say, you 
know, that he was going up next week or next month or something, so 
in answer to your question, if he was getting ready to go to Austin, no, 
I would already have the money in my pocket. 

Mr. Sanders. In other words, he probably wouldn’t meet with you 
on the same day that he called. There would be some time 

Mr. Masters. No. He would call — no. When he was getting ready to 
go to Austin, he would say, “I am getting ready to go to Austin and I 
will come by.” 

Mr. Sanders. He would come to see you, then, on the same day that 
he called. 

Mr. Masters. Yes; but he would have talked to me, usually talked 
to me a week or more before. 


Mr. Sanders. Actually, there would be two calls. There would be an 
early call to indicate to you that he would be needing some money, 
and then there would be a call on the day he actually picked it up from 

you. ' V/HM" 

Mr. Masters. Generally 

Mr. Sanders [continuing]. To more firmly fix the arrangements. 

Mr. Masters. Generally, that is the way it worked. 

Mr. Dorsen. According to Mr. Lilly’s records, you gave him a total 
of $6,000 on three separate occasions. According to your recollection, 
could the amount have been as high as $6,000 ? 

Mr. Masters. Well, I don’t want to say it couldn’t have been, It is 
possible, but I don’t think so. : 

Mr. Dorsen. Now, is it your testimony that on each occasion when 
ypu gave Lilly money, that this was a separate request, unrelated to 
any other request, in the sense that there was no specific overall amount 
that either he requested or that you intended to give? 

Mr. Masters. Repeat that question or read it back ? 

Mr. Dorsen. In other words, was there a separate request for each 
time you gave him money, or was there some overall plan that he ex- 
pressed to you or you had in your own mind, that would result in 
several payments over a period of time of a particular amount? 

Mr. Masters. As I recall it, he would suggest an amount. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you always give him the amount he suggested ? 

Mr. Masters. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. On those occasions when you actually gave him money, 
did you give him the amount he suggested? Do you understand my 
question ? 

Mr. Masters. I don’t- — well, sometimes I did and sometimes I didn’t. 

Mr. Dorsen. So, are you testifying that on some occasions he asked 
you for money and you did not give him anything, and on other oc- 
casions he asked you for money and you gave him less than he asked t 
for, and yet on other occasions he asked you for money and you gave 
him what he asked for? 

Mr. Masters. I suppose you could say that. 

Mr. Dorsen. And was that based on your financial position at the 
time? 

Mr. Masters. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. You have said a number of times that Mr. Lilly told you 
the money was going to Austin. Were you aware of any bank accounts 
that Mr. Lilly had in Austin ? 

Mr. Masters. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Does anyone have any further questions ? 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Flake. I don’t think we do. 

Mr. Dorsen. I guess that will conclude the hearing for today. I be- 
lieve there are two outstanding requests which are on the record, and 
we will work out the mechanics of receiving the information from 
you, if that is OK. 

Mr. Flake- Right. That is the Mills check and 

Mr. Dorsen. The record of the deposit of the cashier’s check. 

Mr. Flake. Right. 


Mr. Weitz. Also, let me add a third. The backup or invoice of the 
December 2 check, which is exhibit No. 3, if there is any, if you have 
any. 

Mr. Sanders. May I add to that the Humphrey check, if you can 
find it? 

Mr. Weitz. There are four requests. 

Mr. Flake. OK. 

Mr. Dorsen. Let me just add to that, that if there are any other com- 
munications or documents that you have respecting the Mills contribu- 
tion or the Humphrey contribution such as solicitation letters or 
thank-you letters, we would appreciate copies of those, too. 

If that is the case, that will conclude the hearing for today. Should 
any further appearance be required, we will be in touch with your 
lawyer, Mr. Masters. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :15 p.m., the hearing was concluded.] 
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Masters Exhibit No. 1A 

824-9566 


FRANK D. MASTERS 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
7801 BROADWAY - SUITE 207 
BAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78209 

November 4, 1969 


Milk Producers, Inc. 

1011 N.W. Military Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 78213 

FOR LEGAL SERVICES rendered during the month of August, 

1969: 

8-1-69 Telephone conference with Sidney Harris; Houston conference 


re Jimmy Walters base case with attorneys. 130.00 

8-4-69 Attendance at Marketing Committee Meeting in Dallas; 

telephone conferences with Joe Long (2). 150.00 

8-5-69 Telephone conference with Walters' attorney; 1 hour 

miscellaneous office time re AMPI. 35. 00 

8-6-69 Houston conference with Houston Bank for Cooperatives; 

telephone conference with Joe Long, Lee Young, attorneys; 

1 hour miscellaneous office time re AMPI printed matter. 190.00 


8-8through 11-69 Telephone conference with Stuart Russell; 3 

hours miscellaneous office time re preparation MPI copies 
for Stuart Russell, Bob Isham, preparation of letters for 


annual audit. 70. 00 

8-12-69 Telephone conference Joe Long(2); Bob Isham, Ed Daly, 

Stuart Russell; 1 hr. miscellaneous office time re MAP 
settlement. 75. 00 

8-13-69 Telephone conference Francis Haugh; conference with 
Bob Isham, Sidney Harris, Joe Long, and Stuart Russell 
re MAP settlement and annual audit. 75.00 

8-14, 15-69 Attendance at MPI Board of Directors meeting. 300.00 

8-18-69 Telephone conference Stuart Russell, John Gage. 20.00 

8-19-69 Telephone conference Joe Long; 1 hour miscellaneous 

office time re MAP and equity opinions. 30.00 


8-20-69 Telephone conference Stuart Russell, Frank Sheckarski 
and Ed Daly. Temple conference with FHA re Uniform 
Commercial Code Financing Statements. 120.00 

8-21-69 Telephone conference Stuart Russell; 1 hour miscellaneous 

office time. 30.00 

8-22-69 Telephone conference K. L. Howard; 2 hours miscellaneous 
office time re mailing MPI printed matter to Wisconsin; 

Houston conference South Texas Base Committee re McKenzie 

and Walters base. 140.00 

8-25-69 Telephone conference Stuart Russell, Joe Long; preparation 
of Order of Dismissal in Buckley suit with copies and 
miscellaneous correspondence; 1 hour miscellaneous office 
time re A MPI material. 75.00 

8-26-69 Telephone conference Lynn Elrod, Clayton McKenzie, 

Frank Sheckarski. 30.00 

8-27-69 Telephone conference Bill Odeneal, Joe Murphy; 1 hour 

miscellaneous office time. 40.00 

'8-29-69 through 8-30-69 Attendance at Annual MPI Membership 

meeting and Board of Directors meeting. 300. 00 


$1,810.00 
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Masters Exhibit No. ib 


FRANK D. MASTERS 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
7B01 BROADWAY - SUITE 207 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78209 

November 4, 1969 


Milk Producers, Inc. 

1011 N.W. Military Drive 

San Antonio, Texas 78213 

FOR LEGAL SERVICES rendered during the month of 

September, 1969: 

9-3-69 Conference in Houston office. 60.00 

9-4-69 Telephone conference O. C. Copeland, Byford Bain, 

Joe Long. 30. 00 

9-5-69 Telephone conference Stuart Russell, J. G. Anderson, 

Joe Long, Bill Butcher, attorney; office conference with 

Martin Fulcher. 55.00 

9-8-9-69 Telephone conference Bud Warren, attorney, Clayton 

McKenzie, office conference with Bud Warren, attorney. 75. 00 

9-10-69 Telephone conference Joe Long, Clayton McKenzie(2); 

and attorney general's office. 35.00 

9-10, 11-69 Attendance at Chicago AMPI Board meeting. 300.00 

9-12-69 Telephone conference Bill Ball; Lloyd Duncan, Penrose 
Albright; 1 hour miscellaneous office time re McKenzie 
Compromise and Settlement Agreement and patent matters; 
conference with Mapes in Sulphur Springs. 125.00 

9-15-69 Telephone conference Clayton McKenzie, Frank Sheckar ski, 20.00 

9-16-69 Telephone conference Lynn Elrod and Washington Patent 

Attorney (Lahr); miscellaneous office time re patents. 60.00 

9-17-69 Telephone conference Joe Long(2); Jack Lahr, attorney, 

Bill Ball(2), Dan Noor lander and Phil Porter. 80. 00 

9-18-69 Telephone conference with J. Meyers, attorney, Omar 
Bjelde, Joe Long, Phil Porter, and Julius Mapes. 


50.00 
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9-19-69 Telephone conference Julius Mapes; 3 hours miscellaneous 
office time re preparation of AMPI matters and Federal 
Marketing Order resolutions. 70.00 

9-22-69 Attendance at Base Committee to amend base plan in 

Dallas. 90. 00 

9-23-69 Telephone conference Clayton McKenzie and 

Frank Sheckarski. 20.00 

9-24-69 through 

9-26-69 Washington conference with patent attorneys and Noorlander 

re MPI patents. 300.00 

9-29-69 Telephone conference with Noorlander, Bill Ball, Lynn 

Elrod, John Grimes, attorney, Bob Isham. 50.00 

9-30-69 Telephone conference with Don Alsop, attorney; 

3 hours miscellaneous office time re AMPI charter 

matters. 70.00 


SI, 490.00 


30-337 O - 74 - Bk. 16 - 4 
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ATTDRNEYAT LAW 
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Milk Producers, Inc. 

1011 N. W. MilitaryDrive 
San Antonio, Texas 78213 

FOR LEGAL SERVICES RENDERED for the month of 
October, 1969: 

9- 30-69 thru 10-2-69) Conference with Don Alsop, attorney 

and Five Star Group in Carrington, N. Dakota, re Five 
Star lawsuit (2 days). 

10- 2-69 Telephone conference Frank Sheckarski, Byford Bain, 

]. G. Anderson, and Ross Clark; attendance at Southern 
Division Base Committee hearing in Houston. 

10-3,4-69 Attendance at AMPI Board Meeting, Madison, Wisconsin. 

10-3-69 Telephone conference Martin Burns, Dan Noorlander. 
10-6-69 Telephone conference Joe Long, Bob Isham, George Guy, 
Frank Sheckarski. 

10-7-69 Telephone conference J. G. Anderson, Joe Johnson; Dan 
Noorlander, IRS (Washington); office conference with 
George Guy, Bob Isham, re Texas Federation. 

•\ 

10-8-69 Telephone conference Francis Haugh, Bob Isham, Charles 
Van Sickle, Frank Sheckarski, Stuart Russell, Bud Warren, 
Fred Delone, and Antigo attorney. 

10-9-10-69 Attendance at court hearing in Antigo, Wisconsin, re 
Antigo equities. 

lQ-10-69Telephone conference Joe Long, Byford Bain, Frank 

Sheckarski; 1 /2 hour miscellaneous office time re FHA 
deduction forms. 

10-ll-69TeIephone conference Martin Burns, Bill Cureton, 

Joe Long. 


500.00 

300.00 

400.00 

20.00 

40.00 

200.00 . 

100.00 

450.00 

100.00 

30.00 
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10-14-69 

10-15-69 

10-16-59 

10-17-69 

10-20-69 


10-21-69 

10-22-69 

10-23-69 

10-24-69 


10-27-69 


10-28-69 


10-29-69 


- 2 - 


Telephone conference Charles Moore, John Grimes, 
attorney; 1 hour miscellaneous office time re FHA 
correspondence . 

Telephone conference Dan Noorlander; Bill Cureton; 

Frank Haugh; Charles Moore (2); and Bill Butcher. 

Telephone conference Frank Sheckarski; office 
conference with Harold Nelson and Charles Moore 
re employment contracts. 

Conference with John Grimes; Houston office conference 
re payment of STPA unclaimed equities and base claims 
re McKenzie and Terry Graham. 

Telephone conference Stuart Russell, John Butterbrodt, 
Francis Haugh, Frank Sheckarski, Harold Nelson, 

Joe Long (2), Stuart Russell, Jim Zeeger, attorney; 
office conference with David Gault; miscellaneous office 
tine 1 hour. 

Houston conference re MAP settlement. 

Houston conference re MAP settlement. 

Attendance at MPI Board Meeting at Dallas. 

Telephone conference with Bill Cureton, John Gage (2), 

Joe Long (2), Dr. Kraus; 1 hour miscellaneous office time 
re patents matters. 

Telephone conference Martin Burns, JohnButterbrodt, 

Ron Zeeger, Attorney, Jim Jones; Austin conference with 
Secretary of State re AMPI, Texas Milk Producers 
Federation and Mid-America; miscellaneous office time 
(1 hour) re Central Indiana. 

Telephone conference with Meyers, patent attorney, 

John Gage, Dan Noorlander, IRS, Washington, Bob Isham, 
John Gage, Bill Odeneal; 3 hours miscellaneous office 
re contract with Dr. Kraus and Life Sciences. 

Office conference with Bill Ball; telephone conference 
Ken Stewart; 1 hour miscellaneous office time re 
AMPI mergers. 


40.00 

60.00 

150.00 

85.00 

110.00 
200.00 
200.00 

300.00 

80.00 

350.00 

130.00 

150.00 


/ 
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10-29-69 Attendance at AMPI Board meeting in Chicago (2 days) 300.00 


10-31-69 Telephone conference with Stuart Russell, K. L. Howard, 
Bill Cureton. 


EXPENSES: 


190 miles to Austin @10£ per mile: 
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FRANK D* MASTERS 

ATTOUNCY AT LAW 
?P2? gfeOApWAYV SUITC 
PA$3 AMTONIBi TCKAS 

December 20, 1969 


Associated Milk Producers, Inc. 
1011 N.W, Military Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 78213 


FOR LEGAL. SERVICES RENDERED as follows: 
Domestication in the following states: 


Arkansas 

$300.00 

Hlinois 

300.00 

Minnesota 

300.00 

Indiana 

moo 

Mississippi 

300. 00 

Colorado 

300.00 

Oklahoma 

300.00 

North Dakota 

300,00 

Tennessee 

300,00 

Wisconsin 

-Mb 00 

New Mexico 

300.00 

Iowa 

300.00 

Texas * 

300. 00 

South Dakota 

300.00 


$4, 200.00 
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Milk Producers, inc. 

IOI1 N.W. MILITARY 
SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 78213 


N? 
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December 19 , 


R^-Va 6 ! i t 5» 0 0 0 dol’s 0 0 cts 


TO THE ORDER OF 


S 5,000.00 


Frank Masters 
* 7801 Broadway 
Suite 207 

San Antonio, Texas 78209 


MILK PRODUCERS. INC. 


<jd!- 


•:u«.o«ooaa»: 


In* 


S0000 500000, 


Masters Exhibit No. 3 


MILK PRODUCERS. INC. 

tOtl N.W. MILITARY 
SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 78213 


N? 758 


i o " December 2. iq69 

RTOgf gg 8 97 dOl’S 9 6ctg t 5.347.46 


TO THE ORDER OF 


• Frank Masters 
7801 Broadway 
Suite 207 

San Antonio, Texas 78209 

MERCANTILE »5 l l l«0*«00B 3»I 


•AN ANTONIO. T 


MILK PRODUCERS. INC. 

. <0. •Az.-L 

IE«0U3«18" 
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ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS. INC. 


PHONE A/C 512 3441392 TELEX 76 7446. 
P.O.BOX 32287 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78216 
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January 23, 
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Frank D. Masters 
" 7801 Broadway 

San Antonio, Texas 78209 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 10, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.O. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 :15 p.m., in room 
G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present: David Doreen and James Hamilton, assistant chief coun- 
sels; Alan Weitz, assistant majority counsel; Donald Sanders, deputy 
minority counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. The record should show that this is a resumption of the 
session from yesterday morning, a continuation of that session; and 
for the record, I would like the witness, Mr. van Dyk, to give his full 
address. 

TESTIMONY OF TED VAN DYK, ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL WABNKE, 
OF CLIFFORD, WARNKE, GLASS, McIWAIN & FINNEY 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. Ted van Dyk. Home address, 8918 Belmart Road, 
Potomac, Md. Office address, 1156 15th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Weitz. And would your counsel please identify himself for the 
record? 

Mr. Warnke. Yes. My name is Paul Warnke, W-a-r-n-k-e, of the 
law firm of Clifford, Warnke, Glass, Mclwain & Finney, 815 Connecti- 
cut Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. van Dyk, I would like to begin with a background 
of your position, professional positions, I believe with Vice President 
Humphrey in the 1960’s, please. 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. From 1964 to 1968 I served as Senator — then 
Vice President — Humphrey’s principal speechwriter and assistant for 
domestic and foreign policy matters and in 1968 served as one of the 
principal managers of his Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, following the 1968 campaign, could you tell us 
what positions you then occupied? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. Since that time I served as vice president of 
Columbia University. Then I returned to Washington in late 1969 
to form the consulting firm Ted van Dyk and Associates, which I 
now head and have since that time. I was active in the McGovern for 
President effort in 1971 and 1972, and was director of issues and re- 
search for the McGovern- Shriver Presidential campaign. My only 
other political association at the moment is that I am a member of the 
National Executive Committee of ABA and Washington representa- 
tive of the Southern Elections Fund, which is headed by Julian Bond 
and which assists black and other candidates in the Southern States. 

( 6983 ) 
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. Mr. Wsm. Off the record for a minute. 

; ” [Discussion off the record.] 

y* Mr. Weitz. What was your first contact with representatives of 
Associated Milk Producers? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, I saw them from time to time, of course, when 
Mr. Humphrey was Vice President, and he was a prominent agricul- 
tural adviser to President Johnson, and they periodically would make 
. calls on his office and on me. 

I saw them in late 19.68 after they lost the election campaign, and 
they indicated to me that they were interested in hiring a number of 
consultants and would I be interested in working with them. I said 
that my plans were not firm, but I would let them know. Well, in fact, 
I went to Columbia. However, they contacted me while I was there, 
and on a couple of occasions at least we met in person in New York 
and talked about the general plans for the cooperative. I believe I 
wrote them a memo or two, and then when I returned to Washington 
date in 1969, 1 did establish a consulting relationship with them which 
lasted until February 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in your meetings with them after you left — after 
the 1968 election and until the time when you began your firm, did 
you receive payments from them in connection with the advice? 

Mr. van Dyk. A $10,000 payment, I believe it was. A total for — to 
cover 1969 until such time as I established the company. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was it that you met with when you’re talking 
about representatives of AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I met with Harold Nelson, David Parr, and George 
Mehren, who at that time, I believe, was still a consultant to them 
rather than a full-time employee. 

Mr. Weitz. We’re talking about 1969 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Early in mid-1969. 

Mr. Weitz. And when you were retained, your firm was retained by 
them, what were the arrangements in terms of payment ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Initially it was a $25,000 annual retainer to be paid 
quarterly. I believe that’s the way wo started. 

Mr. Weitz. And then, what subsequently happened ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, later, I believe, from time to time they would 
change their billing instructions. It went into a monthly payment, 
and then they gave me an interim increase, and then in the last several 
months I worked for them, I was up to the level of a $5,000-a-month 
retainer. 

Mr. Weitz. Just for a complete picture, have you ever been re- 
tained by either Mid- America Dairymen or Dairymen, Inc. ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I was retained by Dairymen, Inc., from— it 
would have been mid-1972 until October of 1973 when I resigned my 
relationship with them. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there a retainer arrangement with them? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I did very little work for them, and it was $1,000 
a month retainer. . ' < 

■ Mr. Weitz. Were you also ever retained by Southeast Dairymen, 
another association? 

Mr. van Dyk. I have been and am retained by Southeast. The 
initials SUDIA, which is the Southeast Division of the American 
Dairy Association; they deal wholly with advertising, promotion, 
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and public relations for the dairy industry. I have been retained and 
still am at a retainer of $1,500 a month. 

Mr. Wf.ttz. Do you know whether either Associated Milk Produc- 
ers or Mid- America or Dairymen, Inc., are members of that? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, Dairymen, Inc., is an important member of 
that. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. Have you ever been retained by Central America 
Cooperative Federation, CACF? 

Mr. van Dyk. I believe in fact I was. Let me correct myself. You 
asked about Dairymen, Inc. I have in fact worked for Dairymen, Inc., 
in the period, I believe, for the first 3 or 4 months ; however, payment 
to me was made by CACF, which is Central America Co-op Federa- 
tion, of which Dairymen, Inc., is one member; and then they trans- 
ferred me directly to Dairymen, Inc., for payment, but in fact, the 
work was basically on behalf of Dairymen, Inc., for the entire period. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you said that in your meetings in 1969, early in 
1969, with representatives of AMPI you discussed the co-op and so 
forth. Did they ask your advice with respect to either access to the 
Nixon administration or political contributions in 1969 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. In fact, it was a hard and fast rule, which I 
thought was a wise one, that they never discussed relations with or 
contributions to any Republicans or with the Nixon administration 
with me. They did during this early period talk with me about what 
their plans should be, how they could organize. They were relatively 
inexperienced in the public policy sector. They were in a position, I 
would say, which is roughly analogous to that of the labor unions in 
their earlier days. 

They knew that they lacked leverage politically, economically, that 
there were a dwindling number of dairy farmers as well as people in 
agriculture in general, and that in fact classic measures had to be 
undertaken to represent their interests. And I at that point, I am sure, 
discussed with them, as I’m sure others did, the necessity of having a 
political action arm, a COPE, if you will. I think a TAPE or some- 
thing like it was already in existence as a matter of fact, but there 
was not — in 1969 there would have been nothing more than the most 
general amount of discussion about the necessity for this type of 
activity. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you give them any advice with respect to Presi- 
dential contributions as early as 1969 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they ever mention to you, whether or not they were 
asking for your advice, any Presidential contributions they had made 
or were contemplating making in 1969 to the Nixon administration? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. And in the same vein, to 

Mr. van Dyk. The Democrats. 

Mr. Weitz. To the Democrats? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when your firm was retained by them, starting in 
September or October of 1969 and thereafter, what was the relation- 
ship; what type of services did you provide for them? 

Mi\ van Dyk. Basically those of consultancy. They varied. I ad- 
vised them on all aspects of what they were doing. I was — I guess you 



could describe me as their ambassador to the liberal Democratic com- 
munity. I introduced them to and arranged meetings with a number 
of liberal Democratic Senators and Congressmen. We had a number 
of — several dinner meetings, breakfasts, others in which various issues 
were discussed with Senators — Congressmen attended where AMPI 
personnel would also be present. I would often travel to San Antonio 
or to Little Rock and talk in general about climate of public opinion, 
climate in the Congress, political developments. I would speak toAMPI 
member groups periodically. I arranged for Democratic speakers at 
their conventions and regional meetings. I wrote, I guess it would have 
been about a monthly newsletter to Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr sum- 
marizing* what I thought were major Washington developments, not 
just dealing with dairy, but with any major policy trends. ‘ ^ 

So general, broad-gage consulting services. 

; Mr. Weitz. You mentioned Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr a number of 
times. Is there anyone else that you had frequent contact with or any 
substantial contact with? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not really. Not really. They were my two principal 
contacts. I would from time to time see Mr. Townsend, who is now with 
Mid- America, I believe, but was then with AMPI out of Little Rock, 
who was a dairy economist. f 

I would see, but dealt very little with Robert Lilly from time to 
time. He was a face I would encounter. I dealt maybe as many as a . 
total of three or four times by' telephone with Robert Isham and saw 
Mr. Isham on other occasions in a larger meeting context, and I met on 
a number of occasions officers of AMPI and occasionally also officers ’ 
of Mid- Am and DI who would appear under AMPI auspices at meet- 
ings, luncheons, et cetera. And I attended their convention each year - 
where I would meet a number of their officers and members. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in connection with the matter of milk price sup- 
ports in 1971, did there come a time when you were either asked for 
or offered any advice to the dairy people in connection with methods 
they might use or any steps they might take in order to secure an 
increase? i 

Mr. van Dyk. Certainly, and it was not just in 1971, but T think 
beginning in fact in 1969 and thereafter, a basic question in their ' 
minds is what are the important contact points where milk policy was \ 
made. I pointed out to them obviously the Secretary of Agriculture, 
was one. The members of the Agricultural Committees in the Senate 
and the House were contact points. Quite obviously, the Council of 
Economics Advisers, the Bureau of Budget, later to become Office of 
Management and Budget, would have important bearing on any 
decision — all of these points that needed to be touched. ! 

Obviously, also they should* in pursuing their policy objectives, 
be in close and frequent contact with the Senators and Congressmen 
from the States in which they operated. ’.v- ' 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to their efforts to secure an increase in 

- 1971—— ■ ' 1 ■ : •’ ' 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. Did they ask any particular advice or v 
discuss with you any particular problems they were having or any 
particular methods they were attempting to undertake to secure an 
increase that year? 
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Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I knew they had a most active program of legis- 
lation and a large number of cosponsors in both House and Senate, 
as was noted in the white paper released yesterday. I also knew that 
they were frequently in Washington making contact with the admin- 
istration. They would, for instance, show up in my office saying that 
we have just been to see the Secretary of Agriculture, or we have been 
to the White House, and so on. But they were always quite discrete 
in never sharing with me any information about the substance of their 
discussions or how they were — what was transpiring in their contacts 
with the administration or with Republican Senators and Congress- 
men. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when you say that — you mentioned that they were 
obtaining a number of cosponsors for legislation. 

Mr. Van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall whether you learned of this and, in fact, 
whether their efforts to do so took place before or after the first decision 
that year on March 12 by the Secretary of Agriculture ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I can’t be sure, but I believe the legislative efforts 
began before the original decision. I can’t be sure of that, but I’m rea- 
sonably sure that is the case. They were, in any case, by then in fre- 
quent contact with Senators and Congressmen from their States at 
least ; and I’m sure all of them were aware of their position on a sup- 
port level. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they ask your advice or did you offer it with respect 
to whether it would be more fruitful to obtain an increase by legisla- 
tion as opposed to administrative action or vice versa ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, obviously, the first place you go— — 

Mr. Weitz. More fruitful or more likely ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, I don’t recall having said that. I know they 
were in contact with legislators. I then recall that when there was 
great concern — and I don’t know whether the act had been undertaken 
or not — but there was great concern that the administration would 
not grant the desired support level. 

Mr. Weitz. Would this have been before the actual announcement? 

Mr. van Dyk. I’m not sure. I had an awareness of it. I really can’t 
remember whether it was before or after the announcement. But there 
was a knowledge that either their support level had not been granted 
or was not going to be granted, and a very active legislative effort 
began. And they obviously began with the administration, because any 
President has the ability to grant that support level ; and that is where 
you start. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they ever mention any contacts they were having or 
attempting to have with Secretary Connally ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. I would get vague allusions from time to time — 
there would be mention of Colson, or mention of Connally, or mention 
of Nixon — but I would never be given any real information about what 
was being discussed or what their rples were, ■ , 

Mr. Weitz. In addition to the dairy people, did you ever meet with 
any of their other attorneys, other attorneys >r other consultants of 
theirs ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. periodically I would. At their conventions I 
would meet other consultants. 

Mr. Weitz. In connection, however, with the milk price-support 
decision ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. Oh, yes. There were, in fact, a couple of meetings. 
They would always headquarter at the Madison Hotel, and there were 
a couple of meetings where various consultants they may have em- 
ployed were present and discussed the situation and made suggestions 
about contact with the various legislators, et cetera, et cetera. And I 
would at these meetings, as followup to these meetings, see other con- 
sultants, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever meet with or were aware of any meetings 
that were taking place between the dairy people and Marion Harrison f 

Mr, van Dyk. No, I was not. In fact, I did not know that they had 
any association with Mr. Harrison until the news reports. 

; Mr. Weitz. What about Jake Jacobsen? 

Mr. van Dyk. I know that Jake Jacobsen was a consultant to them. . 

I don’t recall, however, ever being present in a meeting with him. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware, by whatever source at the time, of their 
effort to or of any intention or actual contributions on their part — the 
dairy industry’s part — to the President’s reelection effort ? 

Mr. van Dyk. My first knowledge of this was in reading a story in 
the Washington Post, which I believe was George Lardner’s story, and 
I was shocked. There were hundreds of thousands of contributions to. 
dummy committees with really— some of them with very ludicrous 
names. f 

Mr. Weitz. This was an article in 1971 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. Sometime shortly after the contributions were made? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, whenever it was. There was a story, and I was 
shocked, and called them about it, 

Mr. Weitz. Did they ever discuss with you or were you aware at the 
time— this was during the price-support effort in 1971 — of any con- 
tributions or intended contributions by the dairy people to Democratic 
Presidential candidates ? ; 

Mr. van Dyk. To my knowledge, there were none. I mean, they didn’t , 
discuss any with me. I assume that they had contributed in 1968 to 
the Humphrey-Muskie campaign. I assumed that in 1972 they were 
gping lo.contribute to the Democratic nominee whomever he might be, 
and I assumed that that was their intention, ' 

Mr. Weitz. But they didn’t discuss that with you, either independ- 
ently at that time or in connection with the price-support matter ? . 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Not in that connection, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone from the dairy industry, either at the time 
or after that, after the increase was announced, discuss with you the : 
matter of the increase and the reasons for— their perceived reasons 
for the increase ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. First of all, I recall on reading a newspaper arti- 
cle calling Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr both in outrage, saying “Why; did 
you do this?” I mean, this was an outrageous sum of money. . 

The method described for the contributions, the names of the com- 
mittees— it appeared to me that they had not only been shaken down 
for large contributions but had been purposely humiliated, given the 
names of the committees and the means of dissemination. There was 
one, for instance, the Committee for the Preservation of the American 
Dream. The Nixon people had to know that these contributions had to 
be publicly declared, that all this would come to light ; that was the 
law. 
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And I asked them “Why did you do this?” And they said “We felt 
we had to do it.” And I could never get, a fuller explanation. Following 
their convention in 1971, during which Mr. Parr and Mr. Nelson went 
onto the podium with Mr. Nixon, T called both Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Parr. I told them that I thought they might not see it but given the 
fact of the contributions, given the general tone of the convention, that 
they had far overstepped good judgment and I thought — I wanted to 
talk to them about it. And I went to Little Rock. Mr. Nelson was not 
there, but Mr. Parr was ; and he called two secretaries into the room 
who took notes. And I proceeded to tell Mr. Parr essentially what I 
had told him earlier, which was that I thought that they had been 
quite foolish in making these large contributions; that there was an 
implication that the action, the Federal Government’s actions on price 
supports were tied to the contributions. 

Beyond that, my good sense told me that they had overstepped the 
bounds. They were, after all, professional employees of AMPI; they 
were not elected officers of AMPI. And that when they, in fact, took the 
podium at the Chicago convention, I thought they had— it was entirely 
inappropriate. They were riding too high. They would be in serious 
trouble with their members. How could they possibly justify these 
massive contributions ? And Mr. Parr’s response was on the contrary, 
their position had never been stronger within the organization, and 
morale had never been stronger within AMPI, and that my advice was 
in fact unfounded ; whereupon, I got back on an airplane and went 
back to Washington. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he shed any light on the reasons for the contribu- 
tions or for the price-support increase ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Only the cryptic statement again that they felt they 
had no choice but to make the contributions ; that it was something 
that they felt they had to do. And my contention was it should not 
have been done. 

Mr. Weitz. When he said it was something he felt they had to do, 
was it in connection with the price-support increase? 

Mr. van Dyk. That was what I was talking about; that was what 
I was talking about. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. He did not elaborate on that ? 

Mr. van Dyk. He did not, and I couldn’t elicit any further. In fact, 
I was surprised when I went down there when immediately upon my 
arrival he called two stenographers into the room. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember their names ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I do not. 

Mr. Weitz. Were they secretaries or court stenographers ? 

Mr. van Dyk. They were secretaries whom I had seen around his 
office on past occasions. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever seen a copy of the transcript of that 
conversation ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I have not. And again, as I think I mentioned in a 
previous interview, I don’t think they could have a transcript be- 
cause I talk fast and and they had no machine or anything. They were 
just taking notes. So I think, at most, a record of the general tenor 
and content of the discussion would be all that would have been made. 

Mr. Weitz. So, it is your judgment that it would not — even if a 
transcript existed, it would not necessarily be verbatim ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t think it would have been possible. 



Mr. Weitz. You said that the two stenographers were secretaries, I ' 
take it, that you had seen in Parr’s office. 

Mr. van Dye. Yes. I don’t know who they were, but I had seen them 
in the past in the AMPI offices in Little Rock. . . 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether either was Mr. Parr’s personal 1 
secretary ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I couldn’t be sure. I couldn’t be sure. But they were 
secretaries who worked outside of his office. 

Mr. Weitz. You say physically outside his office ? 

, Mr. van Dyk. I’m not entirely sure. He had one girl who was his 
secretary, and I don’t know that she was one of them, but the other two 
I had seen. I know I had seen both girls frequently in the AMPI 
offices. ! v 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know Norma Kirk or Mrs. Kirk ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Is she his secretary ? 

Mr. Weitz. I believe at that time she was Mr. Parr’s secretary. 

Mr. van Dyk. I’m not sure whether she was one of the two or not; 
but if it was Norma, Norma was the one who sat outside his office. 
And I can’t be sure that she was one of the two, but both faces were 
previously familiar to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you describe them ? 

Mr. van Dyk. One girl was relatively tall, blond, husky, not heavy 
but husky. The second girl I’m not sure; I can’t remember. I remember 
there was a second girl. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this the only time that Mr. Parr, in any conversa- 
tions with him, had someone present who tried to transcribe the con- 
versation? 

Mr: van Dyk. Oh, from time to time when I was there, when there 
were other personnel there, somebody would take notes, but on a very 
casual basis. But this — I was taken aback by the formality of the whole 
business. I had known Mr. Parr — as I say, I had met him and Mr. 
Nelson in 1968. 1 had been associated with AMPI since 1969, and then 
in late 1971, when I arrived for what I assumed would be an informal, 
confidential conversation, upon my arrival he called two stenographers 
into the room. 

I don’t want to attribute anything negative to that. I assume that he 
would have been highly uneasy and worried about his position given ' 
the events. 

Mr. Weitz. How much time after the AMPI convention did this 
meeting take place, would you estimate ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, soon thereafter. ' 

Mr. Weitz. Within a month’s time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, sure. It must have been within a month’s time. 

Mr. Weitz.. Besides your telephone conversations with Mr. Nelson 
and Mr. Parr and your meeting with Mr. Parr, is there any other time 
when you have — since that time that you have gained any further 
specific information that would shed any further, light on the reason. ' 
for those contributions or the price support ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Nothing that would be firm. My feeling, my strong 
feeling during this entire period was that both Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Parr were extremely hard-working and conscientious on behalf of 
their members. They were also somewhat in awe of the White House 
and of power and of — I know oftentimes in the presence of a Sena- , 
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tor or Congressman become highly uneasy. They were in a sense coun- 
try boys. 

I felt that in the presence of the President and/or of White House 
personnel they had overreacted, whether in response to a direct re- 
quest or a false anxiety of their own that they had made the contribu- 
tions, thinking that this was in the best interest of their members and 
was the way to achieve their objectives. I thought that they had simply 
been intimidated, either directly or indirectly, into making these con- 
tributions. 

For one thing, I believed — I was amazed— perhaps this is too great 
a conspiracy theory. I was amazed that a Secretary of Agriculture 
would have made the decision that Secretary Hardin made. Tradi- 
tionally the Agriculture Department, as you well know, represents 
the interests of farmers ; I mean, farmers are in effect the Agriculture 
Department’s constituency. 

I am not a farm economist, but it was my judgment — and it would 
have certainly been a Democratic administration’s judgment, certainly 
the Johnson administration’s judgment — that the support level sought 
was justified in terms of increased costs to dairy farmers and current 
supplies of milk. 

Therefore, I was surprised to see Secretary Hardin’s decision. And I 
admit to being a partisan liberal Democrat, but I suspected that there 
had been a manipulation of policy to extract from the producers cam- 
paign contributions. That was an impression I had. After reading 
about the large contributions, that was my fear, and I expressed that 
to Mr. Parr and Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, let me ask you whether at the time of the activity 
on March 1971, just to try to secure an increase, was there ever any 
discussion as to the likelihood, first, of passage of the legislation that 
dairy people were seeking? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, yes. I told them in my judgment the legislation 
would be passed, but that in my judgment it would not be passed by 
such a margin that it could override a Presidential veto. 

Mr. Weitz. In that context, was there any further discussion about 
overtures that might be made to the administration in connection with 
avoiding a veto or otherwise securing favorable administrative action? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. No. And again, their method of operation was 
such that I didn’t know, although I suspected, that they had counter- 
part Republican consultants. The legislative sessions, the strategy ses- 
sions which I attended with other consultants, they were always Dem- 
ocrats and discussion was limited to Democrats. 

I assume that later in the day or somewhere else in town or some- 
where they were talking to Republican counterparts. But they were 
hard and fast about the rule of not sharing any discussion about ad- 
ministration or Republican contact with at least me. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Let’s go off the record for a minute. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. van Dyk, I would like to turn your attention to 
December of 1969. 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes? 

Mr. Weitz. At that time, did you receive a request for a payment of 
money from some representative of AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us about that, please? 

Mr. van Dyk. I received a phone call in mid-December of 1969 
from one of three people — and I don’t know which one it was, it would 
have been either Harold Nelson, David Parr, or possibly Robert Isham, 
although I think he is the least likely — indicating that there had been 
a decision to give Robert Lilly an additional $10,000 compensation. 

That it had been approved by AMPI’s officers. That it had to be 
done privately and for internal reasons could not be paid as direct sal- 
ary from AMPI to Robert Lilly, but that a decision had been made 
to give Mr. Lilly this compensation. Could my firm make a $10,000 
payment to Robert Lilly for which it would be reimbursed ? 

I thought it was an unusual request, but they were disorganized and 
did not operate in exactly a measured way and I said “Yes,” I would. 
I then was sent a check for $10,000 which was billed to AMPI for 
direct expense. I sent, in turn, my company check for $10,000 to Robert 
Lilly. 

I subsequently sent — or at the same time I forget which and I re- 
member there was some urgency about it because they said the pay- 
ment had to be made in calendar year 1969. And they were sending 
mer— if I would agree — they would send me immediate payment so' 
that I could, in turn, issue the check to Mr. Lilly, which they did. 

At year’s end, I sent the standard IRS form, statement of earnings 
for the $10,000 to Mr. Lilly, since it had been described to me that 
Mr. Lilly was being — this was compensation for Mr. Lilly. A short 
time later I received a call from Mr. Isham 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Isham was comptroller? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, comptroller— angrily asking me why I had sent 
the IRS statement of earnings form to Mr. Lilly. 

And I said, “Well, that was what you asked me to do was to make 
a payment to him which I did, and I sent him a statement of earnings 
form.” And, whereupon, Mr. Isham said “You have caused a great 
- deal of trouble for us and we will have to make this up to Bob some- 
how,” et cetera and et cetera. 

And I said “Well this would be the only circumstance under which 
I could make this payment.” And he grumbled and that was the end 
of that incident. > 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now let’s perhaps go through this a little more 
carefully from the outset. 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any way of knowing or recollecting who 
of the three gentlemen you have mentioned might have called you 
and, in fact did ask you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. If I try to remember — it would have been, I think, 
most likely, either Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr, who I would have assumed 
would have had the authority to transmit this kind of decision or 
make that kind of decision. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this the first time they made a request of that na- 
ture to you? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, it was. I am extremely dubious that it would 
have been Mr. Isham, although I don’t want to say it wasn’t, because 
I can’t be sure that it wasn’t. Remembering his later call to protest 

Mr. Weitz. Now perhaps we can — I would like to show you some 
documents for your identification. 
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First we have a — and I won’t mark them as exhibits to this session 
since they’ve already been marked as exhibits to other sessions. 

First I would like to show you Lilly exhibit 13. 1 And it is a voucher, 
a copy of a voucher form from AMPI, actually Milk Producers, Inc., 
dated December 22. 1969, in the amount of $18,050, and a copy of the 
check to Ted van Dyk. And attached to it is a request for a check of 
that date, approved by Isham, and it says “Charged to account of pro- 
fessional services.” And underneath that, handwritten, is “statement 
in mail to San Antonio.” Accompanying that is your statement, dated 
December 22, 1969, with an accompanying letter. 

Is that a copy of the check that you received and the accompanying 
statement ? 

Now obviously some of the documents you may not be able to iden- 
tify, such as the internal AMPI documents. 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure, this looks like my invoice to AMPI. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now what I would like to ask you is, could you 
tell us why the check was sent to you in advance of your statement to 
AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, sure. I probably didn’t have $10,000 in the bank at 
that point. 

Mr. Weitz. Just a matter of having it clear ahead of time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I probably didn't have the money to make the 
payment, so I sent them a bill. 

Normally, I would have billed them quarterly, but as you see I sent 
an invoice dated December 22 for my January-March retainer, which 
would have been for $6,250 and included in the expenses — so the total 
came to $18,050, which would have been my normal invoice with the 
$10,000 added to it. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now also for purposes of identification, this 
is Lilly exhibit 14. 2 This is a copy of the front and back of the check 
from you to Bob Lilly dated December 29. 

Mr. van Dyk. I’m sure this is the check, sure. 

Mr. Weitz. That is the $10,000 check ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And you say the sequence essentially’ was just to get you 
the money and you immediately sent a check back to 

Mr. van Dyk. So I could send a check back to Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz. Now does the date of December 29, would that indicate 
the date ? Do you recall whether that was approximately the date when 
you sent the check out to Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I’m sure I sent it immediately, I remember the great 
anxiety to get the money to Lilly before the end of the year and as I 
remember the sequence — I can’t be sure, but I think: (1) They made 
the call, made the request to me; (2) they said they were sending the 
money, send us an invoice ; I sent, the invoice ; a check arrived ; and 
when their check arrived I sent Lilly a check. I am sure that that is 
what happened. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether Mr. Lilly received the payment 
before the end of the year ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know, I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk with Mr. Lilly at all during this period ? 


1 See Book 14, p. 0015. 

2 See Book 14, p. 6018. 
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Mr. vax Dyk. I don’t recall having done so, although I see corres- 
pondence there that — from me to Lilly. He may have called at some 
point 

Mr. Weitz. Right, part of Lilly exhibit 13 indicates 

Mr. van Dyk [continuing]. To urge me to hurrv up and send a check 
or something like that. 

Mr. Weitz. Row the letter from you sending the invoice dated Sep- 
tember — December 22, part of Lilly exhibit 13, indicates: “Dear 
Harold,” it’s addressed to Mr. Nelson. “Per my discussion today with 
Bob Lilly, T am submitting the enclosed invoice.” Do you recall that 
discussion ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t, and I assume it was probably Lilly saying 
hurry up and send the money — or here is how the arrangement is to be 
made, et cetera — but it was not Bob Lilly who called me to make the 
original request. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember whether you sent the check directly 
to Mr. Lilly, or to Mr. Nelson for Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know, I think I would have — I don’t recall. I 
might have — is it that correspondence there which indicates that? 

Mr. Weitz. No ; on the letter, on the copy of the letter to Mr. Nelson, 
the back copy went to Mr. Lilly, that is, of the letter. 

Mr. van I)yk. Yes; I might have sent it to Mr. Nelson at his home. 
I can’t remember the exact method of transmission. I know it would 
have either been sent to Mr. Nelson in San Antonio or to Mr. Lilly. 
But it was either Mr. Nelson, Mr. Parr or Mr. l'sham who made the 
initial request for payment to me. 

I would certainly not have honored Mr. Lilly’s request directly 
because 1 would not be about to send him a $10,000 payment for him- 
self without anybody telling me. 

Mr. Weitz. He wasn’t in that kind of a position of authority as far 
as you understood? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I barely knew him. 

Mr. Weitz. What were his responsibilities ? Do you know, at that 
time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. So far as I know, he was the staff man for TAPE, 
which was a political organization analagous to COPE. 

Mr. Weitz. Was he an employee of TAPE or an employee of AMPI 
at that time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know, I don’t know. 

I always thought of TAPE as an arm of AMPI and how he was 
technically employed, I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Well if lie were employed, at the time, by TAPE, your 
billing and therefore the expenditure would have come from AMPI. 
Did that concern you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I never thought about it to tell you the truth. I 
though of Bob Lilly as somebody who worked for Harold Nelson in 
San Antonio and was associated with their political activity. I couldn’t 
tell you whether he did, or still does, or does now work for TAPE or 
not work for TAPE, but he was their political staff man and I asso- 
ciated him mentally with TAPE and TAPE functions. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any awareness or knowledge of whether 
the moneys you were providing to Mr. Lilly would have any other use, 
such as for political purposes other than those described to you ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. No; I never thought of that, frankly, because their 
political funds were so large, I saw no reason that they would request 
me to send money for Bob Lilly other than for the reason they gave 
me. It was irregular, but it was, to me, believable. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they ever discuss with you — “they” meaning repre- 
sentatives of the dairy people — at that time, or later, any need for 
money for making cash political contributions at any time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any outstanding loans or other obli- 
gations that Mr. Lilly had in December of 1969 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I was not. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any contributions or payments of 
money that had been made on behalf of AMPI or TAPE in 1969 to 
a representative of the President ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I was not. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether any other consultants or attorneys 
for AMPI received any similar requests on or around the time that you 
received your request ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I do not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever talk with DeVier Pierson about this 
mat ter ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever talk with Richard Maguire about this 
matter ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. What about James Jones ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. You know Mr. Pierson was retained by them? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes; I knew all three of those people were retained 
by them. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. Did either Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr, whomever 
contacted you, or at a later time Mr. Isham, or at any time, Mr. Lilly, 
ever indicate that anyone else had been requested to make payments to 
him for whatever purpose ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you said that either at the time, or shortly there- 
after, at year’s end, you sent an income tax form to Mr. Lilly to reflect 
the payment to him \ 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Now w T e have a portion of Lilly exhibit No. 15* and it 
consists of two documents, a letter from you to Bob Lilly dated 
March 10, 1970, and a copy B of a form 1099, from Ted van Dyk & 
Associates to Bob A. Lilly, in the amount of $10,000, for commissions, 
fees, et cetera. 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Is this the letter you sent Mr. Lilly, in sending him a 
copy of the form 1099 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, sir, this is it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now I have a couple of questions about the letter. The 
letter, first of all is dated March 10. 

Can you explain why the form was sent to him approximately 2 y 2 
months after the payment ? 


♦See Book 14, p. 6019. 
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Mr. van Dyk. No ; I only assumed that — my secretary was putting 
together my statement of earnings form, my employees statement of 
earnings forms, and at the same time prepared one for Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz, Now, at the time when you made the payment to 
Mr. Lilly, did you contemplate sending him a form to cover the pay- 
ment and reflect a commission or a fee of some sort to him ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I never thought about it, to be frank. I simply- — I 
mean we did what we should do in this case. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this. You are not an accountant, obvi- 
ously, or an expert, I take it, in income tax matters ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss this with anybody ? 

Mr. van Dyk. With my secretary who took care of our books and 
worked with our accountant and it was made clear at the time the 
payment was made that this was for payment to be handled as a pay- 
ment for services and I explained to her what the situation was. 

Mr. Weitz. You say it was made, clear? With the dairy people? 
Nelson and Parr ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No — with them, and — well, they told me that it was 
a payment to him for compensation and I so told my secretary and in 
March she issued a statement of earnings form to him and she issued 
one to me. She issued one to herself as she issued one to anybody else 
who worked for me. 

Mr. Weitz. Now the first paragraph reads: “As protection for both 
of us, you will be receiving a withholding slip for the $10,000 — just 
as I received one.” 

And the next paragraph : “That closes the circle and keeps us be- 
yond question.” 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 

Mr. Weitz. Now can you explain the first paragraph when you say 
“as protection for both of us”? What did you intend by that phrase ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I meant — I don’t know, but I assume I meant it’s 
something I would have said to mean that this thing has to be done 
straightforwardly and within the law and therefore you are going to 
get a form. 

Mr. Weitz. You had one or more employees at Ted van Dyk Associ- 
ates, at that time? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 

Mr. Weitz. Obviously they were in Washington ? I’m assuming you 
did not have to mail them your slip in that sense, although you may 
have mailed it to their home address ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 

Mr. Weitz. But did you perceive of those — of sending them their 
statements as protection for them ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, but they were regular employees of mine; Bob 
Lilly was not. Bob Lilly worked for AMPI. 

Mr. Weitz. Had you discussed this with Mr. Lilly before you sent 
him the form ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. And when you say at the end of the first paragraph, 
“just as I received one”, were you referring to a withholding for you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 
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Mr. Weitz. It had nothing to do with this particular transaction ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Your company’s books, presumably, reflected the pay- 
ment as a business expense ? 

Mr. van I)yk. Sure. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the second paragraph : “That closes the circle and 
keeps us beyond question.” What did you intend by that, or mean by 
that ? 

Mr. van I )yk. I meant that he had gotten $10,000 from me. It was 
income. I had sent him a statement of earnings form which closed the 
circle. I mean these were the requirements. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, it made the transaction complete, but did you 
feel that without that, there was some serious question as to the pro- 
priety or legality of the transaction ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, but I don’t know — I’m not a lawyer, I’m not 
an accountant, but I 

Mr. Weitz. Were you concerned about it ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure, I would have been uneasy had — I’m sure my 
secretary told me at that time. Again, I can’t recall, in detail. I’m 
sure she told me that a form had been prepared for Mr. Lilly and I 
was simply sending — this is a letter of transmittal. I mean I assume 
he has to have a form and therefore, there is a form. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was your secretary at that time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Ms. Glenda Temple. 

M r. Weitz. Is she still employed by you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; she is not. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know where she is located ? 

Mr. van Dyk. She is an employee of the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr. Weitz. And she normally handled the paperwork ? 

Mr. van Dyk. All the paperwork, accounting, bookkeeping, et 
cetera ; yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on or around March 10, when you sent the form 
109!) to Mr. Lilly, was that the same time that you sent the form 1099 
to others who had been employed by you in 1969 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I assume it would have been about the time that she 
put together the withholding slips and we sent one to Lilly as well as 
to oursel ves. I am sure it would have been about the time that I got 
mine, sure. Not withholding, but statement of earnings. 

Mr. Weitz. You indicated that after this was sent, you received a 
call from Mr. Isham ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes ; I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was irritated at the fact that you had sent the 
form ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Statement of earnings. 

Mr. Weitz. Statement of earnings ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did that raise a question in your mind as to the veracity 
of the explanation that had been given to you in December ? 

Mr. van I >yk. No; I thought that the explanation was undoubtedly 
correct. That they had intended to pay Mr. Lilly another $10,000 and 
had internal problems, perhaps, of morale vis-a-vis the other staff 
members, et cetera, where they did not want to have it go through 
normal channels. 
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I suspected, however, after Mr. Isham’s call, that — well, I wondered. 
Did they expect that he was not going to have to pay taxes on the 
$10,000 ? I mean it was — that was the suspicion that I had. 

Mr. Weitz. And, in fact, when Mr. Isham said we will have to make 
it up to Bob somehow — I think was your wording ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did that indicate to you that they were going to have 
to pay, or try to cover the income taxes that would — that Mr. Lilly 
would incur as a result of having to report your payment to him ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That was my interpretation ; yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ask Mr. Isham what he meant by that? 

Mr. van I)yk. No ; I just simply assumed that’s what he meant. 

To tell you the truth, I was quite annoyed myself. I mean I had done 
what I considered a favor to them and, having done so, I was somewhat 
annoyed that Mr. Isham would call me and complain about it. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you consider either the form or the language of this 
letter that we have described, Lilly exhibit 15,* at all unusual or— given 
the form that you were sending him, or the statement of earnings 
you were sending him ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I guess the words “for your protection” are the 
important ones, and the statement of earnings certainly was for his 
protection. 

Mr. Weitz. Did there come a time in 1970, when you received — 
subsequent to this conversation with Mr. Isham — when you received 
a request for additional funds? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, I did. In September 1970, 1 received a call, again 
from one of the three people in question — it would have been either 
Mr. Nelson, Mr. Parr or Mr. Isham, and I think least likely Mr. 
Isham — a request for another $10,000 payment to Robert Lilly, and 
I recall referring to the 1969 payment and pointed out that., if I made 
any such payment, I would again be sending him a statement of earn- 
ings form to Mr. Lilly, to which the response was, “Well, we can’t do 
it that way this time. Can you write a personal check to Mr. Lilly 
and w T e will reimburse you?” I said: “If I were to write a personal 
check to Mr. Lilly, it would raise my income considerably— it would 
raise my tax bracket considerably— and you would have to pay me far 
beyond $10,000 to reimburse me for my sending $10,000 to Bob Lilly.” 

And whoever the person was, pressed me, and said, “Well, have you 
got an employee in a lower tax bracket who could write a $10,000 
check to Bob Lilly and we would make payment to him plus whatever 
difference was necessary to meet his taxes ?” 

And I said, “Well, isn’t this a clumsy, silly way of making this pay- 
ment? Can’t you just do it directly?” And lie said, “No, we’re faced 
with the same situation — internal problems and so on.” And I said, 
“Well, I will ask someone who works for me and I w 7 ill let you know.” 

I asked Kirby Jones, who worked for me. Kirby said he would be 
willing to do so and he estimated it would take a payment of $12,000 
to enable him to make a $10,000 payment to Mr. Lilly. Whereupon, he 
wrote a $10,000 personal check to Mr. Lilly. I recall specifically saying 
at the time that I called AMPI back to say that Mr. Jones would send 
the $10,000 check, that even though Mr. Jones is not a corporation and 
doesn’t issue earning statements, it’s going to be Bob Lilly’s respon- 


*See Book 14, p. 6019. 
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sibility to declare this as income. And they said don’t worry about 
that. 

So Kirby sent, as I recall, a $10,000 check to Bob Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz. I would like to show you exhibit No. 16 1 from the Lilly 
executive session, dated — it’s a copy of a voucher and check, dated 
September 4, 1970, to Ted van Dyk & Associates, Inc., for $19,055.72. 
And attached to it is a letter from Ted van Dyk to Bob Lilly, dated 
August 27, 1970, and it enclosed a billing from Ted van Dyk Asso- 
ciates to AMPI for that amount. 

Is that the copy of the check you received and the billing and letter 
you sent to AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, this seems to — must be it, it’s my signature and 
my letterhead. 

Mr. Weitz. Now. in the letter from you to Bob Lilly, again it begins : 
“Dear Bob : Per our discussion earlier today, please see the attached 
invoice for processing.” 

Let me ask you several questions. 

First of all, do you recall a conversation with Mr. Lilly in connection 
with this transaction? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I do not, although the letter indicates I must 
have had one. 

I would — again, the original request I am sure came from one of the 
other three people. 

Mr. Weitz. Nelson, Parr or Isham ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Or Isham, in that order of likelihood. 

Again, I am assuming, as per the earlier occasion, that Lilly called 
to follow up and discuss the transfer. 

Mr. "Weitz. Now, also, for purposes of completeness, I will mark 
this as exhibit No. 1 for your executive session, a copy, front and back, 
of a check from you to Kirby Jones, dated September 11, 1970, in the 
amount of $12,00*0. 

Is that a copy of your check ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Yan Dyk ex- 
hibit No. 1 for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. And that represents the $12,000 payment that you made 
to Mr. Jones? 

Mr. van I)yk. That represents the $12,000 payment which enabled 
Mr. Jones to send $10,000 to Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz. And finally, we’ll mark as exhibit 2 to your testimony, 
a copy of the form 1099 and wage and tax statement for Mr. Jones 
for the calendar year 1970, the form 1099 covering the $12,000, and 
the wage and tax statement for the remainder of his earnings for that 
year. 

Are those the statements that you submitted to him ? 

(Whereupon, the documents referred to were marked Van Dyk ex- 
hibit No. 2 for identification. 3 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. I am sure they are, I am sure they are. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it your recollection that again you requested that 
payment be made to you before you made payment to Mr. Jones? 


1 See Book 14, p. 6021. 

2 See p. 7043. 

3 See p. 7044. 
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Mr. van Dyk. Probably, I think it would have been the same cir- 
cumstance, that in the sizable sum of $10,000, I didn’t want to pay it 
out before receiving it. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any urgency in connection with this request? 
As you indicated, there was with the other request. 

Mr. van Dyk. Not to my recollection. I knew there was an urgency 
on the 1969 check. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any explanation — do you know whether 
AMPI is on a calendar year or a fiscal year basis for accounting 
purposes ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I have no idea. I assume the first urgency was that they 
wanted — the 1969 urgency was that they wanted Lilly to be paid in the 
calendar year 1969. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, that was in fact what they told you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 

Mr. Weitz. Did it have any relationship, for example, to book- 
keeping for AMPI, or otherwise? 

Mr. van Dyk. I have no idea. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any indication to you as to why this request 
came apparently sometime in August of 1970 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. 

Mr. Weitz. At that time, were you aware of either any obligations 
on Mr. Lilly’s part, or any political contributions that he was making 
with moneys he was receiving from you or others ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know Mr. Stuart Russell ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any moneys that Mr. Russell was pay- 
ing, either to Mr. Lilly or others, for political purposes ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, the first I heard of Mr. Russell was in reading the 
press reports in the press recently. 

Mr. Weitz. You indicated that with the second request that was 
originally made for you to make a payment directly or personally, I 
should say, to Mr. Lilly, your response was that your — -because of your 
income tax bracket and so forth, it would be awfully expensive, both 
for you and then ultimately AMPI, to make that payment. 

Mr. van Dyk. Because I would assume they would have to reim- 
burse me, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any discussion, similar discussion or arrange- 
ment, in connection with the first payment ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand from what you said that for the first por- 
tion of the period, the number of years when you were retained by 
AMPI, your retainer was $6,250 a quarter ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Right, it was $25,000 on an annual basis, sure. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now in Lilly exhibit 13 which we have al- 
ready looked at, the $18,000 — $18,050 invoice from you on December 
1969, that covers two items, the retainer January through March would 
account for $6,250, and expenses October through December which 
would be the remaining $11,800. 

Now you have accounted for $10,000 of that as a payment that you 
made to Mr. Lilly. Do you have any records to account for the remain- 
ing $1,800 of that ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I am sure they are out-of-pocket for travel, or 
luncheon, or dinner, which I felt would have been the expenses out-of- 
pocket for the previous 3 months, which is how we handled it. 

It would certainly not have had any — I mean there was no discus- 
sion or consideration of — I needed it to cover taxes. After all, it was 
handled as a business discussion. 

Mr. Weitz. Could we go off the record ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. van Dyk do you have any records, expense records 
or firm records, from 1969 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t any longer, no. 

Mr. Weitz. All right, I think the record should show, as counsel for 
the witness has indicated, that other billings submitted to the com- 
mittee, billings to AMPI, copies of which have been submitted to the 
committee, indicates that expenses — direct expenses were normally 
billed also to AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure, as with all my clients. That is my standard 
billing procedure. 

Mr. Weitz. And you recall nothing unusual about the billing at this 
point ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any services or actual trips or meetings 
that you engaged in on their behalf in the last quarter of 1969? 

Mr. van Dyk. Normally I would make one or two trips a month, 
somewhere, on their behalf, whether it be San Antonio or Little Rock 
or some other point where a meeting was taking place. As I indicated, 
I had begun at that period a series of dinners and luncheons with 
Senators and Congressmen at the Madison Hotel which were relatively 
expensive. So $1,800 would have been a normal direct expense for that 
billing period. 

Mr. Weitz. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Just a few more questions with respect to this August- 
September transaction. 

You say Mr. Jones estimated that an additional $2,000 would be 
needed to cover his excess taxes as a result of the transaction ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know how he computed that, or figured that? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I think it was inst an estimation of 
his. 

Mr. Weitz. Now exhibit 2,, which we have looked at, is ;a copy both 
of his wage and tax statement from you and also the form 1099, indi- 
cates Federal income taxes of approximately $3,000 on income of 
approximately $18,500, before the payment and information provided 
to us by Mr. Jones, I believe he incurred additional taxes of over 
$3,000. 

I am not a tax expert, to determine whether it is all related to the 
$12,000 payment, but to the extent there was an excess tax due in addi- 
tion to $2,000, did you or he ever discuss the matter further? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well I would have made it up to him if that had been 
the case, I don’t recall that I did, but if he had incurred an excess tax, 
I would have paid it to him to meet my obligation to him. 
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Mr. Weitz. He never came back and discussed the matter with you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he ever ask you at any time after that any further 
details about the transaction ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No— well, look, since 1971 and the press coverage and 
so on, of course, both of us have speculated often as to what really 
happened to these two $10,000 checks. It is Obvious. But our under- 
standing at the time, in both cases, was that these were for compensa- 
tion, personal compensation, to Bob Lilly. 

Mr. Warnke. Could I make a comment ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. . 

Mr. Warnke. I don’t think there’s any thing in this exhibit 2 which 
would lead to the conclusion that the total tax on the $18,541 would be 
the $2,945. That’s just the amount of withholding. 

Mr. Weitz. That’s right. 

Mr. Warnke. And I think it’s a frequent practice that you don t 
have withheld the total amount of the tax that you pay. In other words, 
back in the days when I had a withholding statement, I can’t think of 
any instance in which I did not owe additional tax at the end of the 
year, xlnd I haven’t calculated it, but it seems to me highly unlikely 
that he would have as little a tax as $3,000 on income of $18,500 with 
only one child. 

So I would suspect that the $2,000 probably amply compensated 
for the additional tax he paid on the $12,000. 

Mr. Weitz. All right, have you ever seen a copy of the check which 
Mr. Jones presumably sent to Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes; I have. You have that, I believe, don’t you? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Let me — if you can identify it, I will mark it as exhibit 3 even 
though it’s not your check. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk ex- 
hibit. No. 3 for identification.*] 

Mr. van Dyk. Mr. Jones showed me the check. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me show you a check from Mr. Jones to Bob Lilly, 
dated September 9, 1970, in the amount of $10,000. 

Is exhibit 3 a copy of the check Mr. Jones showed you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Weitz. Were there any further requests, other than the two 
you have described of you, for payments to an employee of AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. What about any other consultants or attorneys of 
AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone at AMPI or the other two dairy co-ops we 
have referred to, Mid-America or Dairymen, Inc., ever ask you to 
make payments directly to some political committee or political 
candidate ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they ever, any of those organizations or any of 
their representatives, ever ask you to make expenditures on their 
behalf for a political purpose ? 


♦See p. 7045. 
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Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. May we go off the record ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. I would like to turn your attention to one or more polls 
which you commissioned on behalf of AMPI. First, I would like to 
ask you whether you commissioned a poll by the Gallup organization 
for them in several States ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I did, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And was that poll in connection with the Presidential 
campaign of 1972? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not in that connection. It was to measure the popu- 
larity at that point, of several Democratic possibilities in the States of 
Wisconsin and West Virginia. I think the poll was — what, January — 
December of 1970 was it? 

Mr. Weitz. Well, we can mark this as an exhibit for identification. 
I will mark as exhibit 4 a check signed by Glenda Temple, but on a 
check of Ted van Dyk Associates to Public Opinion Surveys, in the 
amount of $12,000, dated December 16, 1970. 

Is that a copy of the check that was submitted to them ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk ex- 
hibit No. 4 for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. I am sure it is, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And this is — let me mark as exhibit 5, an invoice- — I 
believe this looks like an original from the Gallup organization, Ted 
van Dyk Associates, dated January 11, 1971, in the amount of $12,000, 
for professional services in connection with the polls in West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Is that a copy or is that the billing that was submitted to you? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk 
exhibit No. 5 for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. That is it, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now finally, I would like to show you and mark as an 
exhibit, as exhibit 6, a copy of an AMPI check and voucher and an 
attached billing. The check is dated December 11, 1970. Your billing is 
December 1, 1970. And both in the amount of $19,573.08, with “direct 
expense due” of $14,244.66. 

Is that a copy of your billing and a check which you received from 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk 
exhibit No. 6 for identification. 3 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. I am sure it is. 

Mr. Weitz. Is the direct expense due item of $14,000, does that in- 
clude the $12,000 expenditure ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I am sure it does, I am sure it does. 

Mr. Weitz. Now there again, your billing to them and the return 
check predates the — I believe it predates the 

Mr. van Dyk. December 1 is the billing and the check was, my check 
to them was 

Mr. Weitz. Your check to Public Opinion Surveys was on Decem- 
ber 16 , so that it would have just predated it. 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. I sent the invoice on the 1st, they sent 
me the AMPI check and I paid Gallup on the 16th. 


1 See p. 7045. 

2 See p. 7046. 

3 See p. 7047. 
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Mr. Weitz. By way of background, would you tell us who at AMPI 
asked you to commission the poll ? 

Mr. van Dtk. I believe I commissioned the poll. There were regular 
discussions of possibilities of who might be the Democratic nominee 
in 1972. I recall in one session, attended by Mr. Nelson, Mr. Parr, and 
myself, there was speculation by them as to what, would be helpful 
in helping us to determine how things were going bevond our judg- 
ment and the judgment of other people and I said, “Well, one way 
you can find out would be to — and it is far too early — but some indi- 
cation could be gained from in-depth studies, not only of popularity 
but of analysis of personal characteristics, voters’ perception, et cetera, 
of the Democratic candidates who might be entered in the pivotal 
primary States of Wisconsin and West Virginia,” 

And they said, “How much would that kind of poll cost?” and I 
said, “I’ll check with Gallup.” I did and they OK’d the expenditure 
and we had the poll done, a copy of which you have. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. Do you recall whether it was both Mr. Nelson 
and Mr. Parr, essentiallv, who approved it? 

Mr. van Dyii. I think it was. In mv recollection, I think it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any reason that in your billing, exhibit 6, to 
AMPI, is not addressed to either Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr? 

Mr. van Dyk. I always made the billing according to what they told 
me at the time — for a time the bills were sent to Mr. Nelson, for a time 
they were sent to Mr. Parr, I don’t know where that one went. 

Mr. Weitz. That was just generally. Associated Milk Producers, 
fourth floor? 

Mr. van Dyk. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. At the time when they asked you to, or agreed that the 
poll should be commissioned, and you discussed it with them, did you 
discuss with them or did they suggest any additional benefit that 
might accrue to any candidate, Presidential candidate, or possible 
Presidential candidate ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. No ; it was wholly for — — 

Mr. Weitz. As far as you understood and as far as they understood, 
it was to be used solely for internal purposes? 

Mr. van Dyk, That is correct, 

Mr. Weitz. What did you perceive to be the purpose for which they 
would use the poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I thought that they wanted to know to whom they 
should pay attention. What priorities they should give their contact. 
They knew full well that their industry was dependent upon the de- 
cision of the President, whoever he might be, and they had a lively, 
and I though rightful interest in who a possible Democratic nominee 
might be. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, of course, this was commissioned nearly 2 years 
ahead of the 1972 election ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right, but only a year ahead of, really, the 
primary period. In other words, March 1972 was the first primary. 
The campaigns would probably be getting underway in mid-1971 
sometime, so it was a timely poll. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this with a view toward advising them or them- 
selves taking advice as to who to make contributions to ? 
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Mr. vax Dyk. Possibly, I think it was more an overall assessment of 
just what the possibilities were. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, besides the curiosity factor, what did you perceive 
to be the concrete uses to which it could be, or probably would be, put ? 

Mr. vax Dyk. Well, as I indicated, a contribution might be one 
possibility. Another might be the amount of speakers they might want 
to invite to their regional national meetings, emphasis they might 
want to place on contact when they were in Washington, people in 
their organization who might or might not have acquaintance with 
these various possible contenders. 

I think they had every right to know the realities of the situation 
within the Democratic Party. As it turned out, as the poll showed, the 
final outcome was, you know, directly the opposite of what the polls 
indicated. 

Mr. Weitz. In December of 1970, or slightly in advance of that, when 
the poll was actually — can you remember when exactly the poll was 
commissioned ? 

Mr. vax Dyk. It would have been right 

Mr. Weitz. How long did it take to have the poll taken and billing 
sent to you ? 

Mr. vax Dyk. I’m sure the poll itself would have taken a couple— 6 
weeks probably. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you normally have to pay in advance ? 

Mr. vax Dyk. Yes, because they have to pay their interviewers and 
their field staff and they simply can’t do that out of pocket. 

Mr. Weitz. But you normally at least receive an invoice in advance 
of payment? In other words, what we have here, exhibit 5, the invoice 
to you from Gallup is dated January 11. Your check is dated Decem- 
ber 16 of the previous month, and I’m just wondering — they just told 
you informally ? 

Mr. vax Dyk. Yes; and I sent them the money so they could get 
going, and in the course of time I guess the invoice came. 

Mr. Weitz. In December of 1970 and November of 1970, when the 
poll was commissioned and you paid for it and billed AMPI, were 
you aware of any pledges that AMPI or others had made to repre- 
sentatives of the administration for substantial political contributions 
to President Nixon’s reelection effort? 

Mr. vax Dyk. I was not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr or any others indicate that 
they wanted to go ahead and make contributions to Democratic Presi- 
dential candidates in 1972? 

Mr. vax Dyk. No; I assumed that they would, simply because in 
1968 they had supported the Humphrey-Muskie ticket and I knew 
both Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr personally to be Democrats. I also knew 
that they were dissatisfied with Nixon administration farm policy, so 
it was my surmise that they would give what support they could to 
the Democratic nominee. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any notion of what the amount of that 
support might be ? 

Mr. vax Dyk. I had no idea, I frankly hoped it would be generous. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know what, or have any idea of what, the re- 
sources or contributions in the Presidential campaign of 1972 would 
be of TAPE? 
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Mr. van Dyk. I did not. I knew that TAPE, through the checkoff 
system, generated an awful lot of money and I don’t know the total. 
I did know, from public record, what their 1970 contributions were, 
and they were sizable, and I assumed that as a growing organization 
they had even more resources to put into the 1972 campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. And neither Mr. Nelson nor Mr. Parr said anything 
to you to negate that inference ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. After receiving the poll, or even in advance of that, did 
you discuss the fact that the poll was being taken or the results of the 
poll with any then-Presidential candidate or possible Presidential 
candidates ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. What about any of their representatives? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. My question was whether you discussed it either before 
receiving the results of the poll or after receiving the poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. After receiving it; yes. 

Mr. Weitz. I’m sorry, let me ask that again. After receiving the 
poll, did you discuss the results with representatives of possible Presi- 
dential candidates? 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure — and I can be quite specific. The poll, as I recall, 
arrived in a large box either the day after or the day before our break- 
fast meeting which was scheduled with Senator McGovern and Mr. 
Parr, Mr. Nelson, and various officers as I recall of AMPI and/or per- 
haps the other co-ops. 

The breakfast was at the Madison Hotel. I had with me several 
summaries of the poll and I gave them to Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr and 
told them that the poll had arrived and I would be forwarding the poll 
to them — or perhaps I had given them their copies then, I can’t recall. 

On leaving the breakfast, it suddenly occurred to me as I left the 
room, I turned to Mr. Nelson and I said, “Do you have any objection if 
I share a summary of this poll with Senator McGovern?” since he had 
been our breakfast guest at that time, and he said, “No, I don’t see any 
reason why not.” 

So I gave McGovern — at that moment as we left the breakfast in the 
elevator and saw him back to the lobby — I gave him a summary copy 
of the poll. 

Some weeks later — and I knew that Senator McGovern was a pos- 
sible candidate — several weeks later I was having luncheon with David 
Burke, who at that time was administrative assistant to Senator 
Kennedy whom I did not regard as a candidate or as a potential can- 
didate, but because the poll contained some information which would 
have been personally encouraging to Senator Kennedy, and I thought 
good for his morale, I mentioned the poll to Mr. Burke and gave him 
a copy of the summary and Mr. Burke gave it to Senator Kennedy. 

Mr. Weitz. And did you subsequently inform or ask to get the au- 
thorization of — — 

Mr. van Dyk. I told the AMPI people that I had, in fact, given a 
copy of the summary. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. Get the authorization of AMPI? 
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Mr. van Dyk. Yes, after the fact. I did not, before the fact, check 
with the AMPI people on the distribution of the poll to Senator Ken- 
nedy because they had been so forthcoming on the copy to Senator 
McGovern. I did, however, after I had given the summary to Senator 
Kennedy, inform them that I had done so and they were approving 
of it. They had no objection to it. 

Mr. Weitz. And the poll was commissioned — or at the time that you 
received the authorization from representatives of AMPI to do so — 
was there any — was it your intention that the results of the poll would 
be shared with or distributed to possible political candidates or Presi- 
dential candidates? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, it was wholly for AMPI’s internal use. 

Mr. Weitz. And neither Mr. Nelson nor Mr. Parr indicated to you 
that they would be willing to or hope to share the results of the poll, 
at the outset, with such candidates at the end of it ? 

Mr. vak Dyk. No, no, it was never discussed. As a matter of fact, the 
first sharing of it was one that was an impulse under the circumstance 
wherein I gave the copy of the summary to Senator McGovern. 

Mr. Weitz. In exhibit 6, by the way, besides the expense due that 
you indicate covers the cost of the poll, there is a direct expense of 
November of $5,328.42. 

Mr. van Dyk. Would that be for that month alone ? Let me see. 

Mr. Weitz. That’s what the billing indicates, and I was wondering 
whether you have any recollection of what that represents. 

Mr. van Dyk. We have notes here. My guess is it would have been 
a payment to John Kraft for a poll in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. Weitz. That would have been at the same time? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. Payment was made in 1970 and that would have 
undoubtedly been that 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any separate documentation for that poll? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t have the poll. That was to endeavor to the 
AMPI people in its entirety and it’s a poll internally inside the State 
of Arkansas and it was on all possible candidates in statewide races 
in that State and they worked with Kraft and paid him and was reim- 
bursed. 

Mr. Weitz. Did that have any connection to the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1972 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it in any way commissioned for or hoped to be 
shared with in connection with Congressman Mills, in connection with 
his Presidential effort ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. 

Mr. Weitz. All right, now I would like to turn your attention to 
some work you commissioned on behalf of AMPI with Charles Mickel, 
M-i-c-k-e-1, in South Dakota. 

I would like first to show you, and mark as exhibit 7, a letter — an 
invoice in the form of a letter — dated September 16, 1971, from 
Charles Mickel to you for professional services rendered: legal re- 
search, consultation and advice, $2,357, sales tax at 5 percent, $142.85, 
for a total of $2,999.85. 

Is that a copy ? Is that the invoice you received ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk exhibit 
No. 7 for identification.*] 


♦See p. 7049. 
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Mr. van Dyk. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Who asked you to commission that work? 

Mr. van Dtk. That was Mr. — I believe it’s Mickel. He was a friend 
and associate of Representative Abourezk who is now Senator Abou- 
rezk who was a friend of mine. And Jim Abourezk asked one day at 
lunch, he said, “I have a friend who is an attorney and who could 
badly use some legal work. Do you have a client who could use him?” 

I checked with the AMPI people. 

They said they could use an updated survey of milk marketing and 
other regulations governing them in the State of South Dakota. And I 
called Mr. Mickel and he said he could do the job for that amount. 

I cleared back with AMPI and he, in fact, undertook the study 
which I forwarded to AMPI and he was paid in that amount. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you bill AMPI for this payment ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, I did and then I, in turn, paid Mickel. 

Mr. Weitz. Did that have any connection with the Presidential 
campaign of 1972 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, it did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Now did you ever have occasion to commission work 
with Kenneth Olson on behalf of AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, I did. It was in — well, you have the record there. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me mark this as exhibit 8-— and exhibit 8 appears to 
be a copy of a check and voucher from AMPI to you for $2,500. It is 
dated August 7, 1970, and it reflects payment to Kenneth Olson of 
$2,500. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk exhibit 
No. 8 for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. I made two payments for $2,500 to Mr. Olson in the 
summer of 1970. The circumstances of that were as follows. 

I received a telephone call from the Senate Democratic Campaign 
Committee indicating that Mr. Olson was a friend and associate of 
Phil Hoff in Vermont, and that Mr. Olson, whom I knew and had met 
during the 1964 Presidential campaign, was seeking retainers and busi- 
ness and needed some help and could I check with AMPI and/or other 
clients to see if there was any work that could be undertaken in their 
behalf. 

I did check with them and as a result Mr. Olson filed periodic re- 
ports on political developments in the New England States which were 
forwarded to the AMPI people and I made two payments to him for 
which I was reimbursed at $2,500 each. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me mark also exhibit 9 and show you both exhibits 
8 and 9. 

Exhibit 9 is an expense voucher and check of June 12, 1970, to you 
and it includes an item of direct expense and on the attached invoice 
from you to AMPI it shows, consultant fee: Mr. Olson, $2,500. Do 
these two reflect the $2,500 billings to AMPI ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk exhibit 
No. 9 for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, I’m sure, July 31 and June 3, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, was the purpose of these consultations or advice 
that Mr. Olson provided them from time to time, in any way connected 

1 See p. 7050. 

2 See p. 7052. 
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to — more or less a preview of an analysis of possible primary elections 
in those States? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, in other words the political situation as to pri- 
mary and general election outlook in the New England States. And he 
sent me several of these which I then forwarded to them. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know, again, for what purpose those were used 
by AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. I assumed that they were interested in those States 
and were the possible reelection prospects of Senators and Congress- 
men who were already there, statewide officeholders who were already 
there, and general informational purposes as for instance the Presi- 
dential poll gave them insights into what would be — 

Mr. Weitz. Well, Mr. Olson’s reports, did they also cover prospects 
for the Presidential primaries ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, they did not. This was, again, the summer of 1970. 

Mr. Weitz. So, to the best of your knowledge, this had nothing to 
do with the 1972 Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. There was nothing to do with the Presidential cam- 
paign in any of those reports. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in addition to the transactions and other services 
which you either performed or commissioned for AMPI, are there any 
other services or other work that you either performed or commis- 
sioned for them in connection with the 1972 Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Any other expenditures that they made that you were 
aware of in connection with the 1972 Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you make any solicitations for contributions to a 
Presidential candidate, contributions from either TAPE or AMPI 
or the other dairy co-ops to a Presidential candidate in the 1972 
campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. On behalf of a Presidential candidate ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Obviously I worked as director of issues and 
research for the McGovern- Shriver campaign. The only circumstances 
there, was that during the summer I received a call from George 
Mehren, general manager of AMPI, asking if I could arrange a meet- 
ing for AMPI’s staff and officers with Senator McGovern during the 
time he was visiting President Johnson in Austin, and I said to Mr. 
Mehren that, in fact, I wanted to take a step back in this since I’d had 
a previous professional relationship with AMPI and I would put him 
directly in contact with Mr. Steve Robins who was the director of 
scheduling for the campaign, and that Mr. Robins would call him. 

In the meantime, I told Mr. Robins that AMPI had had the em- 
barrassment of the Nixon contributions and so on, and that I would 
advise Mr. Robins to use extreme caution in scheduling such a meeting. 

He checked with Senator McGovern, however, and the meeting was 
held, and I understand that Mr. McGovern in fact solicited a contri- 
bution at the meeting, but no contribution was made to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Was the meeting just with Dr. Mehren as the repre- 
sentative of the dairy ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. It. was Dr. Mehren and as I understood it, AMPI 
officers, directors, and a large number of people. 
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Mr. Weitz. And this took place in San Antonio? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; in Austin I believe, while Senator McGovern was 
visiting President Johnson. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this the same day, do you know ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. It would have been the same day, eve- 
ning before, et cetera, but I believe it was at the motel where he was 
staying. It was arranged either before or after his visit with President 
Johnson, and that was — I did not regard that as a solicitation by me 
on behalf of Senator McGovern. 

I did, however — I was instrumental in establishing contact which 
led to the meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, did you solicit or have any role in any contribu- 
tions by TAPE or the other dairy co-ops to Senator Humphrey’s 
Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Congressman Mills’ campaign? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Any knowledge of any contributions by the dairy co-ops 
to those — to their Presidential campaigns? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no, none that I — you know, whatever they de- 
clared was in the public record, I assume they made. 

Mr. Weitz. Now what about with respect to Senator Muskie’s Presi- 
dential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. I have no knowledge. I mean, they may have. 

Mr. Weitz. Would any contributions — well, did you solicit contri- 
butions in — could we go off the record a minute ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I take it the answer to the last question would 
apply to any 

Mr. van Dyk. Any Democrat. I mean, the only instance that I know 
of was the one I related, which was my part in arranging the meeting 
in Austin, I believe. 

Mr. Weitz. Would any solicitations that you made for contributions 
to any senatorial campaigns in 1970 have been related in any way to 
your knowledge or gone to the Presidential campaigns of any Demo- 
cratic candidates in 1972 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not to my knowledge. I solicited, as you know — not — 
solicited is a bad word. I recommended a number of AMPI contribu- 
tions to senatorial campaigns in 1970, and many of them were made. 

Mr. Weitz. But to your knowledge, your efforts were not connected 
with either soliciting moneys to be used for the Presidential campaign 
of 1972 or to your knowledge, none of those moneys were in fact used 
in those Presidential campaigns. 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Let’s go off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. When was your relationship with AMPI terminated? 

Mr. van Dyk. In February of 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. And could you tell us the circumstances or the reasons 
for that ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I certainly can. I received a form letter signed by 
Robert Isham at the end of February 1972 informing me, as I as- 
sumed — it was an obvious form letter informing others, saying that 
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the directors had met and they had terminated all consultancies, and 
that they would be happy to continue working with me on an ad hoc 
basis as projects arose, but this was news that no further — my retain- 
ership was ended, period. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Dr. Mehren had just replaced, in January of 1972, 
Mr. Nelson. Is that correct ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right, that’s correct. Mr. Nelson had been re- 
placed, Mr. Parr had been replaced, in fact, the turnover I foresaw, 
and it did happen. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know the reasons for dismissal of or replace- 
ment of Mr. Nelson ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, I assume that the Nixon contributions played 
a part. I also understand — and I don’t mean anything hard on this- — 
that there had also been internal problems regarding mergers with 
other co-ops in other parts of the country, and there had been internal 
tensions which played a part in this. I don’t know how much of this 
is true or not. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know of any solicitations by Republican fund- 
raisers or contributions to President Nixon’s reelection effort in 1972 
that were then taking place ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I did not know. I have since read the press of Mr. 
Kalmbaeh’s solicitation of Dr. Mehren and the rest of it, but I had no 
knowledge at that time. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Dr. Mehren ever ask your advice or confer with you 
at all in connection with additional contributions in 1972, other than 
his request to meet with Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, that was the sole discussion we had about that. 
I talked with Dr. Mehren subsequent to that letter I got from Bob 
Isham, which frankly angered me to receive a form letter from a 
comptroller 3 days before the end of the month, and he, Dr. Mehren 
told me that in fact his hands were tied and that the officers of the 
cooperative had severed all of these relationships, and there was noth- 
ing he could do, but he was very cordial. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 

Mr. Sanders? 

Mr. Sanders. All right. 

Do you recall in 1970 a Muskie political committee entitled Maine for 
Muskie ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know if I recall that specific committee. I 
know that there was an AMPI contribution made to a Muskie com- 
mittee. That may have — that may well have been it. 

Mr. Sanders. What I am seeking is to determine whether you knew 
whether that was a senatorial campaign committee or a Presidential 
campaign committee. 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I assume it was senatorial. Senator Muskie was 
a candidate for reelection at that point. 

Mr. Sanders. Just being a senatorial candidate from Maine might 
make it seem unlikely that the State name would be in the name of 
the committee. 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. 

Mr. Sanders. You don’t have any recollection ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you solicit from — are you acquainted with Stuart 
Russell ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. I am not. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you ever had any contact with him by corre- 
spondence, telephone or otherwise ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not to my recollection, no. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you acquainted with Milton Seiner ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. In 1970, did you talk with Semer concerning contri- 
butions for Senator Muskie ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I dont’ know whether I talked to Milton Semer. I 
may have. I do recall having spoken to Donald Nicol, who was Senator 
Muskie’s administrative assistant, I believe, at that point, but I may 
have talked to Milt, too. I’m not sure. 

Mr. Sanders. Nicol was his AA ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. And what was the nature of your discussion ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Senator Muskie, as many other Senators, was up for 
reelection and wanted campaign funds, and I think we discussed 
whether or not Senator Muskie needed money. I think he was — I think 
Senator Muskie had in fact told me that his total campaign expendi- 
ture of the previous campaign had been $18,000, and in fact inflation 
had multiplied that many times and that he needed campaign con- 
tributions. I spoke to Don Nicol, and we talked about AMPI con- 
tributions, and they, in fact, sent me some checks which I passed on 
to them. 

Mr. Sanders. Who is “they,” when you say they sent you some 
checks ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Nelson, Parr. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall during what time this occurred ? 

Mr. van I)yk. Well, it would have been before the 1970 campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. Or about how many checks, or the total amount? 

Mr. van Dyk. I know there were at least two checks, and they had 
a white form on the front of it which was to have been sent back by 
the recipient. There may have been more, but I recall at least two, 
which I just shipped over to the, Muskie office, which was not on the 
Hill at that point, but was on L Street. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, now, in your discussion with Nelson and Parr 
concerning funds for Muskie, were you talking with them, or did you 
have in mind funds from TAPE ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, sure, whatever — when I say AMPI, to me AMPI 
and TAPE are interchangeable, I was retained by AMPI, sure, TAPE. 

Mr. Sanders. And the two checks you received, were they from 
TAPE? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I recall one, specifically as being from 
the predecessor of what is Mid- Am, what is it, ADEPT, which used 
to be called something else prior to being called ADEPT, and there 
was a second check which may have been from TAPE or— -I have been 
asked, quite obviously, by the Watergate people the same questions, 
and they asked me if a check was from Stuart Russell, and I told 
them as I told you, I don’t recall it was. I don’t have that, recollection. 
It might have been. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you shown any documents in connection with 
this ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I was not. No. 
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Mr. Sanders. I sliow you a document I am marking exhibit No. 10, 
which purports to be a letter from Bob Lilly to Ted van Dyk, dated 
July 28, 1970, with an attachment, two checks, copies of two checks 
from Russell to a Muskie election committee. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk exhibit 
No. 10 for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall receiving that letter? 

Mr. van Dyk. I’m sure I did, and I do recall receiving two checks. 

Oh, yes, there are two checks here, from Stuart H. Russell, the Lib- 
erty National Bank and Trust Co. of Oklahoma City. However, there 
must have been more than two or separate mailings to me because I 
also recall a check from — possibly as many as two or more checks, be- 
cause I also remember a check, as I indicated, from the predecessor of 
ADEPT, the Mid- Am political committee. I have no reason to doubt 
that these were the checks. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you wonder why AMPI was sending you checks 
from an individual rather than their political action arm? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; I don’t really recall, quite frankly, up until this 
time, the Russell checks. I assumed, if I assumed anything, that they 
had found some individual that would make a contribution. 

Mr. Sanders. There is, of course, in this letter the reference that 
these two checks, along with checks from two other co-ops, makes the 
total slightly in excess of $10,000. 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. Well, that reference to checks from other co-ops 
must be the Mid- Am check we are talking about. 

Mr. Sanders. Now you had then no conversation with Parr, Nelson, 
or Lilly concerning moneys they would collect from Stuart Russell. 

Mr. van Dyk. No. I had never heard — -I have never met Stuart 
Russell. I had never heard of him until I saw the recent press reports. 

Mr. Sanders. I will show you Lilly exhibit No. 18. 2 It purports to 
be a memo from you to Bob Lilly dated September 14, 1970. Do you 
recall preparing and sending that memo to Lilly ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes ; I’m sure, yes, I’m sure. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you explain what, that is all about? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. There must have been something wrong with one 
of the checks, or didn’t comply with regulations or something, and 
the Muskie people asked me to get it changed. I don’t recall the 
specific 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know who Whitmore is ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know ; no. 

Mr. Sanders. Why would Muskie people have been using you as an 
intermediary ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Wait a minute, wait a minute, wait a minute, 

Whitmore, I think — Senator Muskie — the AMPI people asked, I 
believe, Senator Muskie to send them a list of candidates in New Eng- 
land and other places whom he recommended for contribution, and as 
I recall, there was a Whitmore who was one of the. people he recom- 
mended to receive a contribution. I think Bob must have sent this 
check to me. I think I sent it to the Muskie people, and it was too late 
or they changed their mind or something, and instead they apparently 


1 See p. 7055. 

2 See Book 14, p. 6025. 
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asked for a $1,000 check to Maine for Muskie instead, and I’m — and 
that’s what happened, I’m sure. 

Mr. Sanders. You think Whitmore would have been some New 
England candidate? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. That they initially— — 

Mr. van Dyk. Had recommended for a contribution. I remember 
there was quite a long list they had turned in. 

Mr. Sanders. Muskie’s office had recommended for a local contri- 
bution ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 

Mr. Sanders. And that the check was submitted and was sent back. 

Mr. van Dyk. And I think they — either they sent it back or they 
called me up and told me to forget it, that they wanted the money 
instead for Muskie, and that is the note. 

Mr. Dorsen. Excuse me. I would like to say something for the record 
now. I thought that we would be — the documents would tend to indi- 
cate the jurisdiction of this committee. It appears now that the docu- 
ments, quite the opposite, are showing that this is completely unrelated 
to the jurisdiction, and that we are now dealing with local candidates. 
I don’t want to ston this line of questioning. I 

Mr. Sanders. Well, until Mr. 'Whitmore is identified, one doesn’t 
know whether he’s the one that signed the check payable to Muskie 
or whether he’s — until we get the answer there’s no way to know 
whether it was or wasn’t. 

Mr. Dorsen. Right, that is true. I didn’t know whether you were 
still 

Mr. Sanders. I think you’re taking a very narrow — I really object 
to such a narrow interpretation of the questions, and I’m going to get 
in a minute to a check that was written after the November election, 
and I really do take offense at the very restrictive view you are taking. 
I think it is harassment, and I take offense at it. 

Mr. Dorsen. Well, I think that’s an extreme characterization of my 
observation, Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Sanders. There’s no reason why we can’t have a little more lati- 
tude in these. We are not in public session. I think we have been very, 
very generous in not making objections to inquiries of majority staff 
which have related to many, rnanv things which are extremely tangen- 
tial and remote from the 1972 Presidential campaign, not only on 
the milk investigation but in the Howard Hughes contribution. 

If you want to argue about it, I would be glad to continue. 

Mr. Warnke. May the record show I have taken no position with 
respect to this colloquy. 

Mr. Dorsen. I think that is clear, and I think it is incumbent upon 
us to act within the scope of our resolution, so I would hope that 
everybody would toe the line to the appropriate extent. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall receiving, then, the new check to Maine 
for Muskie? 

Mr. van Dyk. I either received it or it was sent directly to — I believe 
my note says to send it directly to the Muskie man there. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it in fact signed by Harold Nelson? 

Mr. van Dyk. Nelson was the fellow who worked for Muskie, you 
see. 
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Mr. Sanders. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. van Dyk. Nelson was Muskie’s man. It must have been Nelson 
who called me and told me to forget the Whitmore check and send 
money instead to Muskie. 

Mr. Sanders. Was this a TAPE check that was 

Mr. van Dyk. I assume, sure. I don’t know, but my instruction to 
Lilly there, you recall, is that he send the check directly to Nelson, who 
was Muskie’s campaign officer. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you aware of the receipt of any checks through the 
auspices of AMPI to Muskie which were received after the November 
election in 1970? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not specifically. There may have been. If the record 
shows that there were, it is quite possible. I don’t have any specific 
recollection of such, no. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, the documents that I have been furnished by 
Mr. Weitz do not include a copy of the check after the November elec- 
tion, which was apparently sent to the Muskie election committee by 
Stuart Russell at the request of Bob Lilly for $5,000. 

I’m going to mark this as exhibit No. ll, and show you this docu- 
ment which purports to be a letter from Stuart Russell, dated Novem- 
ber 24, 1970, which is after the November election by my calendar. 

["Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk. 
exhibit No. 11, for identification.*] 

Mr. van Dyk. I have no knowledge of that. I mean, this is my first. 

Mr. Sanders. You have never seen this letter? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. And the contents of it do not stir any recollection on 
your part of the receipt of any such check ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not by me. 

Mr. Sanders. Or that you requested Lilly to obtain funds of that 
amount ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. By and large I was told the contributions that 
were made were made directly to the candidates’ committees from 
San Antonio. In a few instances, I think as much inadvertence or 
anything else, checks were sent to me which I would then pass directly 
to the election committee. So I mentioned the checks I sent to Muskie. 
I believe there was a check I sent to Joe Duffy. There was a check 
I sent to George Rawlings, perhaps one or two others. Normally the 
checks would not have been sent to me. I mean, it just happened they 
came to me and they always came with a form on the top of them, and 
I would forward them to the candidate or his campaign committee 
in most cases. The procedure was I would make recommendations, 
as I would assume others were making recommendations, and then 
any contributions were made directly to the campaign committee. 

So in the normal course of things I would have no knowledge of this 
at all. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection, other than the two 
Stuart Russell checks which have already been shown, of at any 
other time receiving from AMPI or any of its officials checks drawn 
by any individuals as opposed to TAPE ? 

Mr. van Dyk. It is possible. My reaction would have been that if 
there were checks drawn on individuals, they were individuals whom 


"See p. 7057. 
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AMPI had solicited and who had agreed to make contributions as 
individuals. 

I have been in politics a long time and I would have assumed that 
that was what might have happened. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any involvement in the arrangement for 
any thank you letters from Senator Muskie to AMPI for the contribu- 
tions that they had sent to the Muskie campaign ? 

Mr. van Dtk. I may have. I don’t recall. If you would share the 
letters with me, T could tell whether it was something I drafted or not. 

Mr. Sanders. I’m going to. The ones I was turning over here are not 
related to what I was speaking of. 

Air. van Dtk. OK. I usually can recognize something I might have 
drafted. 

Air. Sanders. I’m going to mark here as exhibit Xo. 12 a letter from 
Senator Aluskie to Harold Nelson, undated but stamped “Received 
August 27, 1970,” and another document — a letter from Senator Muskie 
to Stuart Russell, dated December 22, 1970. 1 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Van Dyk exhibit 
No. 12 for identification. 2 ] 

Air. AVarnke. Could I ask Air. Sanders what was exhibit No. 11 ? 

Air. Sanders. It is this letter from Russell to the Aluskie election 
committee. 

Mr. AVarnke. Yes. I would like the record to make it clear that that 
was not identified by Air. van Dyk. 

Air. Sanders. I believe the record so shows. 

Air. AVarnke. So that I question whether it is properly an exhibit 
to his testimony. 

Air. van Dyk. I would also mention that neither exhibit 12 nor the 
other Muskie letter is familiar to me, and I would assume by the word- 
ing on exhibit 12 that Milt Semer was in fact the man who drafted the 
letter, since it says Alilton Semer has given me a summary of your 
generous contributions. Milton Semer was in fact Senator Muskie’s 
finance chairman, I believe, as well as being on retainer to AMPI. 

Air. Sanders. I will now show you Lilly exhibit 19 3 which is a letter 
from you to Don Nicol dated July 9. 1970. 1 am going to show you this 
for your examination, and I want to ask you particularly about the 
special milk program mentioned. 

Air. van Dyk. Yes. This is a letter that was sent to Air. Nicol follow- 
ing a meeting Mr. Nelson, Air. Parr, and a number of members of other 
co-ops had had with Senator Aluskie in his office which I had arranged. 
They were the campaign checks to which we referred. The special milk 
program would have been a — that was a piece of legislation, a special 
milk prograih was something under consideration in the Congress and 
Senator Muskie, I believe, his support for the program was solicited, 
and he said he already supported it. 

The No. 3 point is the list of candidates to which I referred where 
Nelson, Parr, and their colleagues asked Senator Muskie to submit 
a list of candidates to whom contributions might be made, and, that is, 
AVhitmore was, as T recall, one of the people on that list. 

Point No. 4, the Senator said he wanted substantive input from sev- 
eral academics involved with agricultural policy and in fact w T e saw 

1 See Semer exhibit No. 5, p. 7227. 

2 See p. 7058. 

3 See Book 14, p. 6026. 
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that several such documents were forwarded, and the other was a 
request that Dave Parr’s son spend 

Mr. Sanders. I don’t think you need to tell me. 

Mr. van Dyk. All right. 

Mr. Sanders. I am not clear from your response — I’m still not clear 
what is meant by — what milk program is being referred to ? 

Mr. van Dyk. There was a special milk program. It would have been 
either the school lunch program or the special supplementary milk 
program. In other words, it comes up for legislative action each year. 

Mr. Sanders. Annually ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. And this was a solicitation of his support for 
the special milk program, and as I remember his saying, “You don’t 
need to ask me for my support because you have got it already.” 

Mr. Sanders. And did his statement of his support for this program 
have some relationship to the contributions mentioned in paragraph 1 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sanders. Now, during the conference were political contribu- 
tions mentioned ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I think. I do believe — in fact, as the meeting ended, 
Mr. Parr said to Senator Muskie, “Senator we want to be of help to 
your campaign.” I think Senator Muskie said, “That is fine, I am happy 
to hear that,” something of that nature. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you saying that no specific sums were mentioned? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I believe the sums were my fault there, on point 1 
where 1 wrote a note to John — Don Nicol saying please see that 
checks — I think the two sums, the sums I think were arrived at in 
independent consultation with the milk people. 

I think the sums were their sums, or I might have talked to Don 
about the sums. There was no discussion with Senator Muskie about 
the sums, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know how this figure of $1,666, was reached? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t- know, except you will notice in the bottom 
of the paragraph, I say to reach a total of $5,000 for each committee, 
so apparently $1,666 is — that is supposed to add up to $5,000. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, then out of the hearing, at least if it was not 
discussed in the hearing of Senator Muskie, out of his presence you 
talked with Nelson and Parr about this level of contribution ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I believe so, yes ; I think it, was either subsequent to 
this meeting or it was on the phone previous at some point. During 
that summer there was discussion about help for Senator Muskie. As I 
recall at the end of that meeting Mr. Parr said to Senator Muskie, 
“Senator we are going to be of help to your campaign,” and he said 
something to the effect “Well that’s fine, that’s good news,” et cetera, 
and that was the extent of it. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you the one who arranged the appointment 
with Senator Muskie ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Sanders. Through Nicol ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes; I believe so, or his appointment secretary, one 
of the two. 

Mr. Sanders. And were you the one who made the arrangements 
for Senator Muskie to speak at the AMPI convention in September, 
2 months later ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. I invited — let me see which, is this the 

Mr. Sanders. The 1970 campaign. 

Mr. van Dyk. I arranged for all of the speakers. 

There was- — I talked to Paul before about this, I arranged for all 
of the Democratic speakers at the convention in 1970. Senator Muskie, 
at the last moment, had a conflict and said he could not come and that 
he was tied up in Maine and it was impossible to get travel connec- 
tions, there was just no way he could make it. And I received a call 
from the AMPI people saying, “Isn't there something we can do to 
change his plans ?” 

I said : “Look, the man has a problem. He will come to another con- 
vention. You have a good relationship with him, don’t press him on it.” 
And they said : “Isn’t there something you can do to get him to come?” 
and I said : “I’ve done all I can without making a pest of myself. If he 
can't come, if he has a conflict and transportation is impossible, then 
fine.” 

I attended the convention and much to my surprise, Senator Muskie 
arrived and apparently they used some other channel, or some other 
means, to secure Senator Muskie’s attendance. 

I don’t know whether they had flown a private plane to pick him 
up, whatever, but he came in any case. I had made the original invi- 
tation to him, but I was quite surprised to see that he did attend. 

Mr. Sanders. This late-hour call that you had received to try to 
secure Senator Muskie’s presence there, had the convention already 
begun at the time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. If it had not begun, it was on the eve of the beginning. 

Mr. Sanders. And after talking — who called you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I’m sure it was Don Nicol, or somebody else on 
the Senator’s staff to say that he could not, that there was a conflict 
and it wasn’t going to work. 

Mr. Sanders. No ; who called you from AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, it would have been Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr. 

Mr. Sanders. And then you called Nicol ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Right. In other words, Senator Muskie, as I recall, 
was already tentatively on the program. The conflict arose, I then 
called Nicol to say, “Look they are quite urgent, it is highly impor- 
tant to them, and they asked if there isn’t some way that it can be 
worked out logistically,” et cetera. 

It could not and I left it at that and so reported to Nelson and Parr. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you told by Nelson or Parr that they needed 
Senator Muskie because President Nixon was not going to appear? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; it might, have been, I don’t recall. It was not 
an. important factor in my mind. 

Mr. Sanders. In the communication you received from Nelson or 
Parr on the eve of the convention, were you told of what sum or 
honorarium would be paid to Muskie ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Whatever it was, it had been arranged, and Parr may 
very well have said we will increase the honorarium, and I know what 
my reaction would have been, which is to say that doesn’t make any 
difference, if a man has a conflict, he has a conflict. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know what Senator Muskie was paid for his 
appearance ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. I don’t recall, but I’m sure it was declared in his 
annual listing of same, 'which goes into — goes to the Clerk of the House, 
doesn’t it ? It is in the Congressional Record over here. 

Mr. Sanders. How much of an increase was offered by Parr? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t recall, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you convey that to Nicol ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I didn’t. 

Mr. Sanders. Were any of the contributions that were discussed 
by you with Nelson and Parr in July, in a meeting around the time 
you met with Senator Muskie, was Senator Muskie’s appearance at 
the convention mentioned at that time in connection with those 
contributions ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; not at all. There was a long list of people who 
were up for election and reeleetion in 1970, and I made a number of 
recommendations which were largely for a number of liberal Demo- 
crats plus Democrats in their home States. I don’t recall any direct 
relationship between the convention and the political contributions. 
All the speakers were paid honoraria, whatever their standard fee 
might be, to come to the convention. 

Mr. Weitz. I just want to enter for the record the fact that I have 
looked through my records and cannot find a copy of the check from 
Stuart Russell to the Muskie campaign, a $5,000 check, but we will 
attempt to locate it. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you think you had it at one time and just could 
not locate it ? 

Mr. Weitz. I don’t think so. I have never seen it. Well, I can’t say 
I’ve never seen it. I j ust don’t remember. 

Mr. Waknke. Might I ask with respect to Lilly exhibit 19, might 
I take a look at it ? 

Mr. Sanders. Sure. 

Mr. van Dyk. I must say the Muskie committee certainly kept vo- 
luminous files if they kept this type of material. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have 

Mr. van Dyk. I "think it should be noted again that some of these 
exhibits, at least three, I had no previous exposure to or knowledge of. 

Mr. Warnke. I think the record shows that you did not previously 
see either exhibit 11 or exhibit 12. 

Mr. van Dyk. Right, 

Mr. Warnke. And as a consequence, none of them have been identi- 
fied by you. 

Mr. van Dyk. Right. 

Mr. Sanders. Do vou have within your office a file on your work for 
AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. A file ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. van I)yk. I don’t have anything that is current with any client, 
I have a current file with Dairyman, Inc. I don’t have anything — 
I have nothing current with AMPI, obviously, except the corre- 
spondence I received from George Meliren, which I passed to this 
committee regarding all of the financial end of the records for sub- 
mission here. Anything I prepared for them, however, ought to be in 
their files, if they keep long backfiles. 
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Mr. Sanders. While you were consulting for AMPI, you undoubt- 
edly kept a file on their activities. 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure, sure, some, and some of the things I kept and 
some of the things I made only copies. I’ll be quite frank with what 
they were. They were analyses I made particularly of Democratic 
and other politics in which I was quite candid about developments 
within the party, prospects for various candidates, et cetera, many of 
whom were all friends of mine. I marked these particularly confiden- 
tial and sent them to Parr and Nelson, requesting that they be kept 
that way. It is not the kind of thing you like to have floating around. 
So at that time I kept no copies of these. 

F or other things I did have copies. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, at the time your retainer was discontinued with 
AMPI, what did you do with your file or files on your work for 
AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. Nothing at that time. When I moved my offices in 
March of 1972, 1 threw just about everything out that was more than 
a few months old, that was not current, for all of my clients, which 
included AMPI. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you still, today, occupy the same offices, the same 
space that you occupied then ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no; we moved twice. I moved in March of 1972 to 
1720 I Street NW., and we moved last week to 1156 15th St., NW. The 
first time my lease expired. The second, a client of mine wanted us to 
have adjacent offices, and we had also ran out of space, so we accom- 
modated him and moved. 

Mr. Sanders. While you were representing AMPI, do you know 
how your files for that work were labeled ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, AMPI, I’m sure, maybe. They were originally 
called Milk Producers. I think there was a predecessor group, Milk 
Producers, Inc. AMPI, that would have been it. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you have had any separate file for correspond- 
ence with Parr and Nelson? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t think so. I thing it probably all would have 
been thrown into the AMPI or Milk. I might have. I don’t recall 
specifically. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you, today, have any file anywhere within your 
office containing material from your representation of AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I can look. We found some of the things 
you asked for. Sure, those were in my file. 

Mr. Sanders. Alan, have you asked for production of this material 
that I have just been inquiring about ? 

Mr. Weitz. It would be covered within the subpena, yes, I believe. 
I’m sorry, the last question was 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, we’ve given you everything you have asked for. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, I would assume that Alan has asked for in- 
voices and copies of checks. 

Mr. van Dyk. And you asked for anything, whatever, having to do 
with 1972 Presidential campaign activities or anything touching on 
these things which we — I mean, we’ve given you 

Mr. Weitz. And it includes, I believe, billings and payments back 
and forth between you and any of the dairy co-ops. 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s right. 
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Mr. Sanders. Well, in your representation of AMPI after 1970 — 
you were, I believe, discontinued in January of 1972? 

Mr. van Dyk. That is correct. 

Mr. Sanders. For a period of 13, 14 months there, any representa- 
tion of AMPI would have had considerable relationship to the up- 
coming 1972 Presidential campaign, would it not? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. I mean, my relationship with AMPI was the 
same that it had been. I mean, it was the same during that period as 
previous until it ended in, well, February of 1972 I think it was. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, I am going to ask for production of anything 
you have in your office in a file pertaining to AMPI dated after 
November 1970. 

Mr. van Dyk. Could I ask, could counsel ask what is it you are look- 
ing for ? I mean, I don’t 

Mr. Sanders. Any correspondence, any memorandums, any notes, 
any documents whatsoever pertaining to your representation on behalf 
of AMPI from November 1970, until January — actually until Febru- 
ary 1972. 

Mr. Warnke. I will object to that request to the extent it goes be- 
yond the subpena of the committee already issued. The subpena al- 
ready issued by the committee relates directly to materials that had to 
do with the Presidential campaign. Those materials have been pro- 
duced. If there are other materials that don’t relate to the Presidential 
campaign, they are beyond the scope of this committee’s activities and 
they will not be produced. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you saying, Mr. Warnke, that these files pertain- 
ing to AMPI that I have just inquired about: have been completely ex- 
amined and that to the best of your judgment there are no copies, no 
letters or copies of letters, of memorandums or copies of memorandums 
or any other documents that have any relationship to the 1972 Presi- 
dential campaign ? 

Mr. Warnke. What I am saying, sir, is that we have examined the 
subpena and the subpena has been complied with. The subpena, as far 
as I’m concerned, exhausts the authority of the committee. 

Mr. van Dyk. Let me indicate also, I want to be as helpful as pos- 
sible. We have been asked here today, as in the past, about contribu- 
tions, contacts, about involvement in and with the campaigns of most 
Democratic candidates you have asked. I would be happy to give ex- 
actly the same answer to that of any other candidates that you want 
to name in the Presidential nomination, Republican, Democrat, 
orange, yellow, green. I mean, that is it. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have within your office, Mr. van Dyk, any 
files pertaining to — containing correspondence with Senator Muskie? 

Mr. van Dyk. I may, I may. 

Mr. Sanders. How would communications with him be filed within 
your office ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Probably under Muskie. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you have had occasion to correspond with him 
concerning the 1972 Presidential campaign? 

Mr. van Dyk. I doubt it. I can’t recall having done so. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you have had occasion to prepare memoran- 
dums, copies of which might have been placed within your files con- 
cerning the Muskie 1972 Presidential campaign ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. I think not. I did, I did as I indicated to you, pre- 
pare periodic memorandums on various Democrats and campaign pros- 
pects and so on, which were made in one copy which I sent to Nelson 
and Parr. There was no memorandum or exchange involving Muskie 
that I can recall at all. 

Mr. Sanders. Copies of any correspondence which you have had 
with AMPI which pertain to Muskie I presume would have been 
placed also in the Muskie file. 

Mr. van Dyk. I assume, but I don’t know. I can look at the Muskie 
file. I have gone completely through my files searching for every- 
thing to comply with this subpena. If I have anything in a Muskie 
file, there would at most be one or two letters to or from Senator Muskie 
nothing involving the 1972 Presidential campaign to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, I would like to request you to again examine 
files, the Muskie file, and produce anything wliich you and counsel 
feel might yet be within the scope of this subpena. 

Mr. Warnke. We’d be delighted to do so. 

Mr. Sanders. There came a time when your retainer with AMPI 
was increased from $25,000 per year to $60,000 per year. 

Mr. van Dyk. That was in stages, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. It was not at a single instance ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know in how many increments? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I mean the invoices will show that. There was 
a time when I asked them for an increase and early in 1971, April of 
1971, I had— sometime early in 1971 I had talked to Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Parr about an increase in retainer. They said at that point, “It 
will be difficult for us to increase your retainer, per se, but why don’t 
you allocate some of your overhead direct expense to AMPI and bill 
us for that.” I did that through the months of April, May, and June 
1971. 1 was told in July 1971, 1 could go to a flat — I had been given a 
flat $5,000 a month retainer, which continued until 

Mr. Sanders. As of April 1971, you were still at $25,000 per year? 

Mr. van Dyk. April, yes, through March 1971, I was paid on the 
basis of $25,000 per annum. 

Mr. Sanders. And as of July 1971 you were at a level of $60,000 
per year. 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s correct, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. What was it that you told Mr. Nelson to justify an 
increase? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, I thought I had been valuable to them. I 
thought my advice was worthwhile. I thought I deserved an increase, 
given what I knew other consultants and people with similar skill 
were being paid in Washington. I also told them quite frankly that a 
major client of mine which was paying me a retainer of some $36,000 
per annum, was in fact going into bankruptcy and I was going to 
face some financial pressures as a result. And all of these things taken 
together, I asked if I could have an increase, and again they gave me 
the temporary interim increase for 3 months, and then the firm in- 
crease July 1971. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you cite to him any specific examples of the bene- 
fit of your services ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. No, only this, that I had every reason to believe 
I had confidence in my judgment and placed store by it, except they 
certainly didn't follow my advice or reaction on the Nixon contribu- 
tions. But I, perhaps being immodest, I saw a large number of con- 
sultants they had. I thought my skills were of an order higher than 
most, and I had every reason to believe that Mr. Nelson and Parr had 
full confidence in me and felt my judgments and advice were im- 
portant. And I thought therefore that I deserved an increase. 

Mr. Sanders. Was there any mention made of the moneys paid to 
Lilly? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you mention to him, in talking about an increase, 
any particular thing that you would do in the future for them ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t think so, except to continue to advise. 

Mr. Sanders. Was there any understanding between you that any 
of the moneys paid to you would be channeled through to any other 
persons ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I assume you were talking about the— no. 

Mr. Sanders. I’m talking about just the moneys paid to you as a 
retainer. 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. It would be paid to me for my company. 

Mr. Sanders. I had in mind channeled to other persons for political 
purposes. 

Mr. van Dyk. I know it. I thought, quite frankly, I assumed you 
meant Senator McGovern, who by then I was an informal adviser to, 
and the answer to that is no. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any correspondence with AMPI con- 
cerning the arrangements for Senator McGovern to speak at the con- 
vention ? I’m sorry, Senator Muskie. 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t think so. Essentially what happened, as I 
recall— in fact, I think I arranged their speakers for 3 years. We would 
counsel informally about who might be appropriate, people from 
their States, people who woidd be attractive to the audience, and so 
on, and I would simply call them up and get them. I don’t recall any 
correspondence in particular, except I am sure I sent factsheets, 
information, et cetera, re the meetings to everybody about who was 
going to speak. If there was Muskie correspondence, I will look for it 
in my files. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. After the time of the November 1970 elec- 
tion, did you have occasion to issue any personal or company checks 
to Senator Muskie or to any campaign adjunct of his? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you still have a copy of the report prepared by 
Ken Olson ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. They were single, typewritten copies. It was not a 
report, it was a series of reports about going with the State political 
developments. They would come periodically. They were typewritten 
by him obviously. They weren’t even — you could see mistakes and 
everything else, and I simply sent them direct on to AMPI. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any correspondence to or from Kenneth 
Olson concerning this project ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t think so, but again we can look on that, too. 
Let me look. I don’t recall so. 
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Mr. Sanders. Do you have any correspondence to or from the Sen- 
ate Democratic Campaign Committee concerning the request to you 
to institute this ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. This was a simple telephone request. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know where Olson is at the present time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I believe he is making a movie in Greece. It’s a 
good life. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know where his home is located ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oil, I don’t know. He’s a single guy, divorced, and 
has lived in New York, San Francisco, et cetera. He’s a writer, a free- 
lance writer, and the last I heard he was in Greece making a film. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any office file correspondence pertaining 
to your contact with AMPI and your contacts with the polling firm 
in connection with the West Virginia or Wisconsin poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That was very simple. No. I did the whole thing. 
Once the thing was agreed on, I talked to the Gallup people. They 
did the poll. You have the poll. 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. van Dyk. And I think it’s a very straightforward thing. I told 
them exactly what we wanted, which was an indepth poll covering 
not only so-called beauty contest, but attitudinal outlook of voters 
and how they would proceed, vis-a-vis certain issues. 

Mr. Sanders. And your request then was not in writing ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Look, the Gallup people are professionals and 
so am I. It must have taken me all of 15 minutes to tell them what I 
wanted. They had done it 100 times and so had I. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Senator Muskie or any person working for him 
receive any advice concerning the results of the poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not to my recollection, not from me. 

Mr. Sanders. How many copies of the full poll report did you 
receive ? 

Mr. van Dyk. As I recall, five or six, all of which except one, I gave 
to the AMPI people, the one you have. 

Mr. Sanders. The only thing that you gave to McGovern and Ken- 
nedy were the summaries ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, summaries. Also a copy of which you have. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, do you have any correspondence pertaining to 
the poll conducted in Arkansas? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. That, too, was a simple, straightforward kind of 
thing. It was the type of poll that Kraft did all the time, and it was 
just a matter of the same kind of poll, candidates, how the voters 
perceive them on a statewide basis. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it Parr that asked you to conduct this poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. The Arkansas poll ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he talk with you in person or by telephone ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any correspondence with AMPI or with 
Parr concerning this poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know that I do now. Again, it was a state- 
wide — AMPI was very active in Arkansas. Parr himself lived in 
Arkansas, as you know, in Little Rock. They have been very active 
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in State politics and they wanted to know, I guess, what the prospects 
were, and they gave me a list of candidates. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you still have in your office any copy of the results 
from Kraft? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t. That was given to Mr. Parr. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you give me, to the best of your recollection,. 
Parr’s conversation with you, when he spoke of his desire to have 
this poll ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I think it was this, particularly there were a 
number of candidates down there who were, as I recall, statewide pos- 
sibilities, Dale Bumpers, McClellan, Fulbright, the congressional dele- 
gation. He wanted to find out just how the Arkansas candidates stood 
vis-a-vis each other, and how the State lined up, and we got the names 
and we took them to Kraft and he devised the poll and went ahead 
with it. 

Mr. Sanders. This was in advance of the November 1970 election. 
Is that true? 

Mr. van Dyk. What was the date of that? [Pause.] No, that would 
have been for 1972, right ? 

Mr. Sanders. You have a date for a billing or payment there ? 

Mr. van Dyk. What was it, 1971, the end of 1970 and into 1971, so 
it would have been for the prospects for 1972. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Parr tell you in talking with you, about his desire 
for this poll, of any feeling that Mills would be a Presidential 
candidate ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I tell you, the impression I had was that they 
had specific interest in two races, particularly, the gubernatorial race 
in that they had been friends of Dale Bumpers and they wanted to 
measure his strength, and in the senatorial race, which was— which 
would be a choice in 1972 between Senator McClellan and any one of 
several others in the primary. 

And that was really where their interest lay. As I think I indicated 
when we had our last interview, the last thing that would have been 
helpful to Wilbur Mills would have been a poll in the State of Arkan- 
sas. I don’t even recall that Mills was in the poll, but I know that there 
were particular areas just for the governorship and senatorial races. 

Mr. Sanders. I had some recollection that during the last interview, 
you did say that you thought there was some coverage of Mills. 

Mr. van Dyk. He may have been in it, but it was certainly not some- 
thing I had a feeling was undertaken at Mills’ behest or benefit, or to 
help him. That was remote. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you personally acquainted with Charles Mickel ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Only by telephone. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any office file or any correspondence con- 
cerning the project he conducted in South Dakota ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Only that which you have, which is his invoice. The 
rest, again, was telephone. It was Jim Abourezk’s request, my tele- 
phone conversation with Nelson and Parr, my discussion with, in 
turn, Mickel, et cetera, his sending of the study and the bill. 

Mr. Sanders. I want to direct your attention to the meeting you told 
us you had with Dave Parr in Little Rock. 

Mr van Dyk. Yes. 
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Mr. Sanders. You said that it was perhaps a month or within a 
month after the September 1970 convention. 

Mr. van Dyk. 1971. When was it they made the milk — the Nixon 
contributions? 

Mr. Sanders. All right. That would have been 1971. 

Mr. van Dyk. 1971, and then Nixon was there at the convention in 
1971. Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you please explain the circumstances of your 
going to see him, how the arrangements came about? 

Mr. van Dyk. My going to see him on that occasion? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure. First I had, as I indicated, been highly upset 
when I saw the reports of the massive contributions to the various 
campaign committees, and I had called Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr and 
told them’ I thought it was a serious mistake and that it reflected 
badly on the organization and on them. I frankly thought they dis- 
counted my concerns because they thought I was a partisan Democrat 
who was simply objecting on a partisan basis, and I mentioned this 
several times to them, and then, upon my attendance at their convention 
in Chicago, where Mr. Nixon was present, as I told you, I was startled 
to see, rather than the AMPI officers and the board of directors and 
so on take the stage with Mr. Nixon for his appearance, Nelson and 
Parr accompanying him to the platform in front of the many thousands 
of members and so on. I thought it was a serious mistake in judgment, 
and I thought they were riding too high and they were going to be 
just plain thrown out of their jobs. And with all of these things taken 
together, I called Parr shortly after the convention. I said, “Dave, I 
want to come down and see you and talk with you quite frankly because 
I’m quite concerned about what’s going on here.” And I flew down 
there. 

It was my intention, as I did, I talked to him about the Nixon cam- 
paign committee contributions. I have already told you how in late 
1970 I was upset because I read in Congressional Quarterly and Na- 
tional Journal of massive contributions to Republican congressional 
and senatorial candidates who I knew to be sure losers, and they were 
huge contributions. And I recall on that occasion calling them and 
after that they did make modest, if not equal, contributions to the 
Democratic opponents after my call. 

Anyway, this struck me as being unrealistic and harmful. Then 
the Nixon contributions, then their conduct at the convention. So 1 
flew down. But I was surprised when I got there. Rather than Dave 
simply welcoming me and saying “What’s up?” and “What are these 
things you are so upset about again ? Let’s talk it through.” Instead, 
here are two stenographers and a very formal setting. 

Mr. Sanders. Why did you choose to meet with Parr as opposed to 
Nelson? 

Mr. van Dyk. Because I knew Parr best. I looked on Parr as the 
most active political guv in AMPI, and in fact, I think mv request 
was to meet with both of them, as I recall. I called and said, “I want to 
meet with” — I may have called Nelson first, and I said, “I want to 
meet with you and talk with you about this,” and as I recall, the out- 
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come of it was that I was to go to Little Rock and meet with Parr. So 
Nelson was not present, wasn’t part of the meeting. 

Mr. Sanders. Was anyone else present when you talked with Parr, 
besides the stenographers ? 

Mr. van Dtk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you make any notes concerning that meeting, 
either during or after ? 

Mr. van Dtk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Your present retainer for Dairymen, Inc.— — 

Mr. van Dyk. Is none. I resigned my relationship with them. 

Mr. Sanders. All right, at the time you were retained by them, you 
were receiving $1,000 per month ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Was the type of service you were performing for them 
of greater difference than what you were performing for AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. I was spending far less time, paying far less at- 
tention. They basically needed periodic counsel re Democratic candi- 
dates and personalities and they needed counsel re legislative possibili- 
ties. But it was on a far less intensive basis and the understanding was 
that they couldn’t expect much time because of the low retainer. 

Mr. Sanders. During the questioning by Mr. Weitz you were asked 
about, when we first began in general terms, about what you expected 
with regard to AMPI’s contributions to political candidates. And 
you mentioned that you thought they would have Separate advice for 
Republican political candidates. 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Sanders. You said you assumed that they would be contribut- 
ing, you hoped they would be contributing substantially to Democratic! 
candidates because you knew that they had contributed in 1968. 1 well 
recognize that this may very well be objectionable to Mr. Weitz as 
beyond the scope of this committee, but I do want to ask you just one 
question. Do you know of any means by which — first of all, are you 
aware that TAPE was not created until 1969? 

Mr. van Dyk. I am not. I told you, I knew they were forming it, and 
I recall the discussion in 1969 in New York when we talked about them 
forming some such, but I never got working with them until late 
1969. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know of any means by which AMPI in 1968, 
therefore, could have legally made political contributions? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I had nothing whatever to do with 
campaign financing in the 1968 campaign. I simply had no part in 
that. One could speculate that individual members made contributions. 
Who knows? I did know, though, that they were identified to me as 
contributors. ' ; , “ . 

Mr. Sanders. You made sqme mention of meetings which you at- 
tended where other AMPI consultants were also present and you 
refer to these as “strategy sessions”. s 

First of all, could you identify who you had in mind as other 
Democratic consultants ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, they were people I would normaly see, and 
again, this would be no more than three or four times a year. And the 
strategy sessions, for instance, the 1971 legislative period, would be an 
example when the congressional situation was being discussed, on price 
support, other Democratic consultants who I knew to be associated 
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with the AMPI, it included DeVier Pierson, J ake Jacobsen, and Milton 
Semer, the late Cliff Carter, Jim Jones, now Representative Jim Jones, 
William Connell, I believe at an early stage Richard Maguire, although 
I had the impression that later on, he no longer was associated, al- 
though I don’t have anything to say that that is necessarily so. 

I think that was pretty much it. I always regarded — eight, at most. 
We might need one or two people. I was amazed that they were retain- 
ing this many people. 

Mr. Sanders. And all of these persons whom you have just now 
named, you looked upon as consultants — probably consultants for 
AMPI with regard to Democratic politics? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, I so assumed. All had Democratic backgrounds, 
all had served with a Democratic President or legislator in some 
capacity. 

Frankly, I think they adopted a policy of, as I say, I think they 
looked on me as their ambassador to the Democratic liberal community. 
I think they looked upon each of these as their representative to a cer- 
tain segment of the party. I thought it was foolish. I thought one or two 
people could give them good advice about almost anything they needed 
to know. 

Mr. Sanders. Were any of these sessions concerning allocation of 
contributions ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no, no, no. Legislative strategy. Legislative out- 
look. Political outlook. But never did I hear contributions discussed in 
this context. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever hear a discussion in these sessions of 
moneys available in the dairy trusts which could be legally contrib- 
uted? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I think everyone was aware that there were large 
sums in the trust which were available for contribution, but I never 
heard any specific discussion of sums. 

Mr. Sanders. Were there discussions of which Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate the dairy cooperative should 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no ; I had the impression as I first indicated, they 
first came to see me in late 1968. 1 had the impression they went broad- 
side around in the Johnson administration and the few people they 
knew within it, simply ad hoc, they offered retainerships. 

They were getting started. They didn’t know what they were doing. 
I think they just indiscriminately grabbed on to some people and 
thought well, trial and error, we will find some who are useful, some 
who are not. I thought it was a ridiculous way to do business, but it was 
always my judgment that that was the way they did it. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you saying that the only strategies discussed at 
these sessions related to legislative desires ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Legislative policy, political climate, never individual 
Candidates, if only for the reason that everybody there had dif- 
ferent political allegiances and viewpoints. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, I apologize coming in new at the end of a long 
day and hitting you fresh. 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no, no ; I’m just getting warmed up. 

Mr. Hamilton. I will try to be brief. When did your relationship 
with Norman Sherman begin ? 
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Mr. van Dyk. I’ve been his friend since I first met him which was in, 
really, 1964. 

Mr. Hamilton. And did this friendship inspire any attempts that 
you had to help Valentine, Sherman sort of get off the ground? 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure. 

Mr. Hamilton. Why don’t you tell us, in your own words, what 
you did in this relationship ? 

Mr. van I)yk. Sure. As far as AMPI was concerned, I recommended 
them, as I believe Bill Connell did, all three of us worked together for 
Senator Humphrey, to AMPI as skilled people who ran a direct mail 
survey operation which might be useful to them. Beyond that, I 
recommended them and I continue to, to any number of organizations; 
political candidates, anybody else who could use their services. 

Hr. Hamilton. Who, besides AMPI, did you recommend them to? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, gosh, over the past several years, probably dozens 
of people. * 

Mr. Hamilton. Political candidates ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, 12, 15, any number of Democrats with whom I 
had acquaintance: 

Mr. Hamilton. Can you just for the record, tell us some? 

Mr, van Dyk. Well, specifically, as far as AMPI is concerned which 
I assume is your interest here — — 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I’m going to get to that. 

Mr. van Dyk. Through AMPI, well the two specific instances which 
I think apply here, were the States of Iowa and South Dakota. After 
having made the introduction to AMPI, I understood that there had 
been an agreement that AMPI would use them, and in two cases I 
believe they undertook work at AMPI’s behest in the States of South 
Dakota and Iowa where I had given them introduction, respectively, 
to Senators Abourezk and Hughes, then Kepresentative Abourezk. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well I want to get to that, but I don’t want to get 
ahead of myself. 

What is your understanding as to. the initial contact between Valen-' 
time, Sherman, and AMPI as to how it was arranged ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I think I, and I think Connell as well, mentioned to 
Nelson and Parr, one or more times, that they should talk to Valentine, 
Sherman to see if they could do business with them. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you write any letter ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; I don’t think so. I think in discussion and I men- 
tioned it several times, and either Valentine, I know Sherman, I don’t 
know Valentine, too, they went to see the AMPI people. Who they 
went to see — I guess it was Nelson and Parr, and dealt with them. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know when the initial contact was made? 

Mr. van Dyk. When would this have been? 1971 ?' 1970? 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know, specifically, when, where? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t have — no, I never attached a great importance 
to it. It was kind of a casual thing. The work they did in South 
Dakota and Iowa was what, 1972 ? 

Mr. Hamilton. It was in 1971, 1 believe, 

Mr. van Dyk. Then it would have been early 1971. 

Mr. Hamilton. Were you present at the initial contact? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; you mean between them and AMPI? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. 
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Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. When did you learn that some type of an agreement 
had been- reached between AMPI and -Valentine, Sherman? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I don’t know, sometime between the year 1971, 
either the AMPI people or Norman told me they were working, doing 
some work. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, what was your understanding of the nature 
of the agreement ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I understood — two specific things I knew about— I 
knew that they were undertaking political survey work in South 
Dakota, and that they had talked to the AMPI people about this, and 
South Dakota was a State in which they had an interest. 

In the case of Iowa, I had attended a breakfast or luncheon at which 
Senator Hughes was present, and the AMPI people had asked Senator 
Hughes how things looked in Iowa and he talked about it and he 
mentioned the possibility of Valentine, Sherman, and using Valentine, 
Sherman, and the AMPI people responded by saying, “Oh, yes, we 
know that, maybe we can be of some help on that.” 

So those are two specific instances. Norman told me, also, that they 
were going to take some direct mail, I think to sell insurance to the 
AMPI members and to solicit new members, et cetera. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, let’s focus in on the Iowa situation and then 
we’ll look at South Dakota. 

Mr. van Dyk. All right. 

Mr. Hamilton. Was it your understanding that there was some type 
of arrangement formulated before Iowa? In other words, sort of a 
broad understanding that Valentine, Sherman would do some political 
work that AMPI would pay for ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I think my first awareness, the first tangible 
thing I knew about was the Iowa thing in which I was involved and 
flowing from this, I remember Parr and/or Nelson saying, “Oh yes, 
Valentine, Sherman. We talked about them, maybe that’s where we 
will get some help.” I was not aware that they were necessarily doing 
anything prior to that. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, did you arrange the Iowa deal ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Arranging, what I did was to put Norman in touch 
with Senator Hughes and with Ed Campbell in Hughes’ office and 
that was my arranging. 

Mr. Hamiltqn. In other words, you called up Campbell in Hughes’ 
office and said, “Would you talk to Norman Sherman ?” 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, “Remember we talked the other day at the 
breakfast about Valentine, Sherman and Iowa? Norman is going to 
call on you.” And they took it from there. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, at the breakfast in Iowa ? 

Mr. van Dyk. It wasn’t there, it was here in Washington. 

Mr. Hamilton. And Nelson and Parr were at that breakfast? 

Mr. van Dyk. As were a number of other people. 

Mr. Hamilton. And you initiated the conversation and said 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. Hughes was there, and Ed Campbell — his 
aide was there. In the course of things they were discussing the situa- 
tion in Iowa and what was going to happen and what the outlook was 
for congressional candidates and others. And Senator Hughes, I be- 
lieve, indicated, yes, they planned to possibly institute the Valentine, 
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Sherman survey in Iowa as a means of getting lists up-to-date of 
Democratic voters, et cetera. 

Whereupon, the AMPI people said, “Well, we have been talking 
with them, maybe that is somewhere where we can be helpful.” And 
Campbell was sitting over here and I nudged him and we nodded. At 
the end of the meeting, I told the AMPI people, “I will have Valen- 
time, Sherman get in touch with the Hughes people and that” — which - 
is what I did ana that was it. 

Mr. Hamilton. How did Hughes know Valentine, Sherman? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, they had seen them and had been calling on them, 
and Pm sure I introduced him to them. ; 

Mr. Hamilton. And you arranged that ? : , A ... 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure, sure. 

Mr. Hamilton. But you had not arranged, I take it, any besides 
the initial contact, you hadn’t really arranged any further meetings 
between AMPI and Valentine, Sherman? ... ■ ‘ s 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no, no, that was it. : 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, what was your understanding as to what the 
work at Valentine, Sherman would do for Hughes ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well I assumed — it wasn’t for Hughes, it was for 
the Iowa Democrats, basically. Hughes, himself, was not a candidate 
to my recollection, in that year, but had an interest in the Iowa Demo- 
cratic Party and other Democratic congressional candidates and State- 
level candidates in Iowa. And I assumed Valentine, Sherman was 
going to do what they do in political races, which is computerize voter 
lists, get profiles of whether they’re union members, how many kids 
are in the household, how many phones, data which can be used for 
direct mail for voter registration, for any number of political uses. 
And I assumed they were going to install that system in Iowa, and 
that AMPI was going to help pay for it, , 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you have any perception that this material 
might be used for Hughes’ Presidential race in 1972? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, no, no. Why would Hughes need an Iowa voter 
list in running for President? I mean, you know, that’s the last thing 
he would need. If Harold Hughes were running for President, he would 
need lists in other States. 

Mr. Hamilton. I understand that. I understand that. 

Mr. van Dyk. The understanding was, it was on behalf of the Iowa 
Democratic Party and other candidates in Iowa. .... f v, . ; 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, did you understand there was a possibility in 
1972, in the general election, that these lists might have been used in 
the general election ? Is there any reason why they couldn’t have been ? 

Mr. van I)yk. I never thought of that. You mean on Hughes’ behalf ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, whoever the. Democratic candidate was. 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I never thought of that. I don’t think anybody 
thought of it. I mean there was work to be done. As I recall, the pros- 
pect then was that John Culver was going to run against Jack Miller, 
it turns out he didn’t, there were other congressional races under dis- 
cussion about statewide races. It was a Democratic project and Harold 
Hughes was like a grandfather— godfather of the Democratic Party — 
Iowa Democratic Party. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, it was looking forward to the Presidential 
election? 
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Mr. van Dyk. Was it 1970, or 1972? 

Mr. Hamilton. So, it was looking forward to the 1972 election? 

Mr. van Dyk. And/or general party use. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, I take it if it was looking forward to the 1972 
election, it certainly would have been a potential that the same list 
could have been used in the Presidential context to get out Democratic 
voters ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I guess it’s possible. I don’t know that it ever 
was. I don’t think anybody had it in mind in that discussion. 

Mr. Hamilton. So are you certain of that? 

Mr. van Dyk. I mean it wasn’t discussed. 

Mr. Hamilton. You are sure that it was not discussed ? 

Mr. van Dyk. It didn’t enter into the discussion. 

Mr. Hamilton. That these lists could have been used by the State 
party in 1972 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Nobody mentioned it. I have no knowledge that they 
were. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, do you know of any reservation by Valentine, 
Sherman that the lists were not to be used for that ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if there was any contract between 
Valentine, Sherman and the Iowa people? Any written contract? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know how Valentine, Sherman was paid for 
the work they did in Iowa ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. I will say this, that in recent weeks, 
Norman Sherman, who rents office space from me, has told me that 
some of the work that they did was paid for by AMPI checks, whereas 
it probably should have been paid for by TAPE checks. He has told 
me that. 

Mr. Hamilton. Is that the first time that you knew that ? 

Mr. van Dyk. To my recollection — he may possibly have told me 
several months earlier, but I don’t recall that he did. I know for cer- 
tain that he told me recently. 

Mr. Hamilton. But you don’t remember contemporaneously 
knowing? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any knowledge now whether the peo- 
ple in Iowa, the people who wanted the list, knew contemporaneously ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I have no idea, no. You know, everything I know is 
what I told you. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, they obviously knew because they didn’t pay 
the whole bill and because AMPI was in the picture— that some money 
from the milk people was coming. 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, sure, that was — as I say, the milk people said, 
maybe we can help with it. 

Mr. Hamilton. But you don’t know if they knew whether it was 
TAPE money or AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, I’m not sure. I’m not sure, but I would imagine 
they did. 

Mr. Hamilton. You mentioned Ed Campbell and Clark Rasmussen 
in Iowa. Which of these individuals dealt most directly with Valen- 
tine, Sherman ? 
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Mr. van Dvk. I don’t know. I only made the original contact 
through Hughes and Ed Cambell. Clark Rasmussen, I didn’t mention. 
John Culver, I mentioned as a guy who was thinking of running. 

At one time, Sherman may have called up and complained about 
lack of payment, in which case I would have called Campbell. I think 
Campbell called me once to complain about some irresponsiveness of 
Valentine, Sherman, in which case, I would have called Norman and 
passed on the complaint. I was just, kind of the broker in this thing, 
They both knew me but didn’t know each other as well. 

Mr. Hamilton. So was it your perception that Campbell was the 
main operative in this regard ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. All I know is I made the initial intro- 
duction to Ed Campbell and then Valentine, Sherman carried on their 
project. 

Mr. Hamilton. I wasn’t trying to put a name in your mouth, but 
there is a letter in the file of Valentine, Sherman to Rasmussen, and 
that’s why I mentioned the name. 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know him. I don’t know who he is. 

Mr. Hamilton. So I take it, if I asked you who in the Iowa opera- 
tion we should contact to find out their side of the story, you would 
say Ed Campbell, is that correct ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, I don’t know what you mean by “their side 
of the story.” Ed Campbell — I’m truthfully telling you that Ed Camp- 
bell was present at the meeting where Valentine, Sherman first came 
up and to whom Norman made his first contact. I know that to be 
true. The rest of it, I don’t know. I don’t know who they dealt with 
in Iowa. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any correspondence relating to the 
Iowa arrangement ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That was my total role. That’s it. 

Mr. Hamilton. Don, do you want to ask some more questions about 
Iowa before I move on ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, we might as well clear the record while you 
are on the subject. 

The breakfast was in Washington * 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, it might have been a lunch — it was a meal of 
some kind. 

Mr. Sanders. Senator Hughes was present? Can you put an ap- 
proximate time on this ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, it would have been in 1971 sometime. This is, I 
refer to a series of breakfasts and luncheons we had with a number 
of Democratic Senators, attended by AMPI and other co-ops. 

Mr. Sanders. Who from AMPI was present ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I know Nelson and Parr were there. I believe there 
were some Mid- Am, some DI people present, and perhaps one or two 
AMPI officers. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you recall who said, for AMPI, that maybe they 
might be able to help on the Iowa project ? ; 

Mr. van Dyk. It was probably Nelson and Parr. It was just kind 
of a general response, a nodding of heads. One of the two of them, or 
both. 

Mr. Sanders. Sherman was present? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, no. 
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Mr. Sanders. On some occasion previous to that, then, Valentine, 
Sherman had been in contact with the Hughes folks ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes ; I think so, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Following that breakfast, what was the next event 
you can recall concerning AMPI assisting in payment for the Valen- 
tine, Sherman work in Iowa ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t recall any of them. That was the end of it. 
Anything else from there was worked out between Valentine, Sherman 
and AMPI. 

Mr. Sanders. No; you did tell us you may have had some call 
from 

Mr. van Dyk. Campbell, a Hughes man. 

Mr. Sanders. From Hughes, and you also said you might have had 
a complaint from Valentine, Sherman about a payment not received? 

Mr. van Dyk. That would have been from Hughes. In other words, 
I recall a couple of times along the line, during the time they were 
doing the Iowa work, there was a complaint by Ed Campbell about 
Valentine, Sherman. At one point I remember Valentine or Sherman 
called me with some complaint and I just passed on the complaints. 
Each one, apparently, called me out of futility in trying to get some- 
thing done with the other. 

Mr. Sanders. Did one of the complaints pertain to a nonpayment, 
or late payment ? 

Mr. van Dyk. As I recall there was something about a payment and 
as I recall the Campbell complaint was about some printouts or 
things that were to have been delivered that didn’t arrive on time, or 
something of that nature. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know why they didn’t deal with each other 
directly ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I’m sure they did. I am simply — you asked for 
my contacts and that was it. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you receive a fee for this project? 

Mr. van Dyk. This project? No. I received a fee for a total of 
$2,000 or something like that, in general, which Valentine, Sherman 
sent me at one point to be of general help in soliciting business for 
them, period. It didn’t have anything to do with any particular proj- 
ect, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sanders. And you didn’t submit any bill to them for the Iowa? 

Mr. van Dyk. I might have, but the understanding was that they 
would pay me a couple thousand dollars to do what I could for them 
and I did. 

Mr. Sanders. I want to ask you about the physical circumstances 
on the occasion of this remark by Senator Hughes, that Valentine, 
Sherman would be used for the work in Iowa, and the remark by 
Parr and Nelson that maybe they could help on that. Was this while 
the breakfast was still underway, or later? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes, like I was sitting here and Hughes is where you 
were, and he was talking about what political prospects were in Iowa, 
what the various congressional races were, what he saw happening, 
and so on. And he was talking about plans and he talked — in fact, we 
had been talking about possibly using the Valentine, Sherman peo- 
ple to computerize, make lists, and so on, to be of help to us. And Parr 
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and Nelson who were over here said, “Maybe that’s something we can 
help with.” 

Mr. Sanders. Did Senator Hughes respond to that remark ? 

Mr. van Dyk. He nodded and. I think, as I recall, Campbell was 
over here and I said to Campbell and Hughes, jointly, “I’ll get back 
to you on that.” 

Mr. Sanders. OK. 

Mr. Hamilton. The fee that you got, generally, was that by Valen- 
tine, Sherman check? 

Mr. van Dyk. I’m sure it was, yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. In other words, it wasn’t AMPI money? 

Mr. van Dyii. No, just Norman sending me a check. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, let me ask you about the — unless Dave or 
Alan have any questions on it ? 

Mr. Weitz. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Let me ask you about the Iowa situation and maybe 
again if you’ll just tell us in your own words, how it came about, 
what you did and — — 

Mr. Warnke. Is that Iowa, Jim? Or South Dakota? 

Mr. Hamilton. South Dakota, excuse me. 

Mr. van I)yk. That one is very simple. Jim Abourezk is a friend 
of mine. He told me he was going to run for Senator in South Dakota 
and we were talking about what he had to do. He ought to take a poll. 
They ought to get some media done. I told him, “Well one of the things 
you’ve got to look at is how Valentine, Sherman people do the com- 
puter survey work.” I said, “I will arrange an appointment for you 
to see them,” period. That’s it. And they saw them and they did the 
business. 

Mr. Hamilton. So your dealings were with Abourezk directly? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. All I did was arrange an appointment, give him 
a high recommendation, and that was it. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know who met with Abourezk? Whether it 
was Sherman or 

Mr. van Dyk. I suspect it was Norman, because he is kind of the 
salesman of the two, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Hamilton. How did AMPI get into the Abourezk situation? 

Mr. van Dyk. I think Norman may have talked to them, or I sim- 
ply have the general impression that they probably were involved 
there and I don’t know where to tag it. Maybe they weren’t. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you do anything to get AMPI involved in 
South Dakota? 

Mr. van Dyk. Not that I fean recall. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know who told you that they were involved ? 

Mr. van Dyk. It might have been Norman, it might have been Parr 
or Nelson. I simply had a general impression that somehow AMPI 
was involved in that South Dakota project. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, do you know any details about the payment 
arrangement to Valentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Well, whoever paid them, paid them — I simply 
have the general impression that AMPI played a role in it. 
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Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any correspondence or any documents 
relating to the Iowa situation ? 

Mr. van Dyk. The South Dakota situation ? 

Mr. Hamilton. South Dakota. . 

Mr. van Dyk. No, only that I met with Jim Abourezk. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you remember when you met with Jim 
Abourezk ? 

Mr. van Dyk. 1971, I believe. He ran in, what, 1972? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. 

Mr. van Dyk. It would have been about the summer of 1971. 

Mr. Hamilton. The summer of 1971 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. Was your discussion with Abourezk confined to the 
senatorial campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, yes, sure. I mean I was a friend of his and I was 
in his office and he said, “I am going to run for the Senate, I’ve never 
done it and what should I be doing ?” 

And we talked about various things he should be doing and he 
mentioned the Valentine, Sherman thing. I said “It would work, I’ll 
send them in to see you,” et cetera. 

Mr. Hamilton. Again, did you have any conversations with him 
about the use of the list for other campaigns ? For example the 1972 
Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if there were any restrictions in the 
arrangement between Valentine, Sherman and Abourezk that would 
have disallowed the use of this list ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I don’t know anything about that. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did either Abourezk or Snerman confide in you, 
or talk to you later on, about the progress of the work in South 
Dakota? 

Mr. van Dyk. Again, I may have had a — I’m not even sure that’s 
so, but the company went through a terrible, painful growth period 
when they took on more business than they could handle, and they 
got a lot of complaints from a lot of places, and it may well be that 
Abourezk called me and complained about something, and if so, I 
would simply have passed it on. I don’t recall in this instance. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if Norman or Valentine called you to 
complain about nonpayment? 

Mr. van Dyk. They might have, but I don’t recall that they did. 

Mr. Hamilton. And do you know if anybody besides Abourezk was 
dealing with— — 

Mr. van Dyk. Whoever was running his effort, I’m sure that he 
turned them over to his campaign people once the thing got started. 

Mr. Hamilton. You don’t know who that would have been? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know who it would have been. 

Mr. Hamilton. Don ? 

Mr. Sanders. Along the same line, I don’t recall that we asked 
you similar questions pertaining to Iowa, that is, do you have any 
knowledge about any eventual payment of AMPI on the Iowa bill? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Again, all I know in the aggregate is what Nor- 
man has told me recently 
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Mr. Sanders. No, I mean contemporaneous with these transactions. 
Mr. van Dyk. No, I don’t even know if it applies to Iowa. He told 
me that some of the work he did for AMPI, they were paid by AMPI 
rather than a TAPE check which would have been appropriate or 
proper. I don’t know for what work or what States or what was in- 
volved. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall ever learning in 1971, to what extent — 
first of all, did you know what the project was going to cost, the Iowa 
project? 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I probably did at one time. Is it $50,000 or $60,- 
000 ? Maybe that is the number, I don’t know. It just came into my 
head. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you, at any time in 1971, learn of the extent to 
which AMPI would fund this project ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection of telling Norman Sher- 
man a certain amount to be paid by AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I might have. I don’t have any specific recollection of 
it though. I would have all taken place in this same frame, when 
the discussion took place. I am sure whatever he said is accurate. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you to have any responsibility for obtaining the 
AMPI money to be paid to Valentine, Sherman for the Iowa work: or 
to insure that it was paid ? ' 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Somebody has told me that Jack Valentine claims 
to have called me at some point and complained about, lack of payment, 
that he asked me to call AMPI and that I did. I don’t recall, but if he 
says that that is so, I believe it. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you know in 1971 that Valentine, Sherman had 
met with — had met in Louisville and made a proposal to AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. In Louisville? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. van Dyk. Not specifically, no, I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you ever aware in 1971, that the written proposal 
had been made by Valentine, Sherman to AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I may have then, but I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you ever seen such a written proposal ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, from your previous statement I gather it may 
be that Valentine called you and said that some money was due from 
AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. He could have, yes. He has told me that, Norman 
has told me that, and if they say it, they’re truthful people. I don’t 
know. It would have been characteristically something I would have 
done, sure, if they had asked me. 

Mr. Sanders. Aside from calling Campbell, do you have a recol- 
lection of calling Parr or Nelson in order to expedite the AMPI pay- 
ment ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I may have, if they say I did. I don’t recall it, 
though. ! 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever make a visit to the State of Iowa in con- 
nection with this work with V alentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 
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Mr. Sanders. Jim, I don’t believe we have the documentation on the 
fee that Mr. van Dyk got for the V alentine, Sherman work. 

Mr. Hamilton. I don’t believe we do, either, even though we may, 
after this week. 

Mr. van Dyk. They would have a check. It would have been a Valen- 
tine, Sherman check. As I recall, it was for a couple thousand dollars. 

Mr. Sanders. But would you not have submitted an invoice for it ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t recall, I don’t recall. I can look and see. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you know in 1971 what was to be the total cost 
of the South Dakota project? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you know in 1971 what amount of the cost of the 
South Dakota project was to be paid by AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection of telling Valentine or 
Sherman what portion was to be paid by AMPI on the South Dakota 
project? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. I don’t even recall having an involvement in 
that one beyond being introduced to Jim Abourezk. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall being told by Valentine or Sherman 
that the South Dakota list could be used by McGovern ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, we know from other sources that Valentine 
and Sherman also performed similar services in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, and as to each of those States, take Kansas first, do you have 
any knowledge of that arrangement ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Hamilton. As far as who was contacted, how it was set up, how 
it was paid ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I don’t. I believe Bill Connell had made contact 
with people in those two States on their behalf, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
He knew people, had friends there, as I happen to know people in 
Iowa and South Dakota. 

Again, I made a lot of solicitations for them that didn’t work out. 
I think Bill probably did the same. 

Mr. Hamilton. You had nothing to do with Kansas ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, nor did I have anything to do with Oklahoma. 

Mr. Hamilton. And I take it that you have no knowledge of the 
details as to the transaction. 

Mr. van Dyk. All I know is that I didn’t work there. 

Mr. Hamilton. You don’t know how much was paid, how it was 
paid, who paid it? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. What type of work they did, specifically, what it 
was going to be used f or ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I assume it was the same kind of general work as I 
described in Iowa. I have no basis for knowledge. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any reason to believe that the work 
they did in those two States was Presidential election, was going to be 
used for Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any knowledge that — Don, unless you 
want to ask some q uestions. 
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Mr. Sanders. No, thank you. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any knowledge of payment by AMPI, 
for work done for Humphrey by Valentine, Sherman? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have — I’m not talking only of contempo- 
raneous knowledge, I’m talking of current knowledge. 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. It doesn’t ring a bell in any context ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. You see, I worked for Senator Humphrey from 
1964 to 1968 and beginning in that — when we got into that 1972 
Presidential campaign from mid-1971 onwards, I was helping Sen- 
ator McGovern, so I just wasn’t involved with the Humphrey people, 
although they remained my friends. I had good relationships with 
them. 

Mr. Hamilton. So from mid-1971 on you were with McGovern 
and you didn’t know anything about Humphrey’s campaign, say in 
the fall of 1971? ' . 

Mr. van Dyk. No; and I was in Florida in the primary of April 
1972, I saw Norman down there and he told me he was doing work 
there for Senator Humphrey. 

Mr. Hamilton. What is your understanding of Jack Chestnut’s 
role vis-a-vis Valentine, Sherman, and AMPI ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. Norman has told me, as you say, con- 
temporaneously, that Jack was consulted legally at some point by 
them. That is all. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if Chestnut was involved in the pay- . 
ments from AMPI to Valentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. ■ 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any other details concerning Chest- 
nut’s relationship with either AMPI or Valentine, Sherman besides 
what Norman told you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No, that’s all. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you know that Chestnut was under retainer 
from AMPI? 

Mr. van Dyk. No; I did not, 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any further information concerning 
the connection of Bill Connell with Valentine, Sherman besides what 
you told us? 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s all. Bill, of course, remained active in the 
Humphrey campaign, but the only knowledge I have is what I have 
told you about the Kansas and Oklahoma assistance. 

Mr. Hamilton. Which you’ve already told us about. You don’t 
know if Connell was doing anything else for them ? 

Mr. van Dyk, No. I think he was. doing as I was, although I only 
knew of those two. Everybody he knew to whom he could recommend 
them to, he did. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know of any AMPI commitment to Sen- 
ator Humphrey.? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. You mean this time? 

Mr. Hamilton. This last time around, in 1971. 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know of any AMPI commitment or pay- 
ments or supplying of goods or services to Congressman Mills? 
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Mr. van Dyk. No, I do not. I believe they made a contribution to 
Congressman Mills which I saw publicly stated. 

Mr. Hamilton. I take it that was a TAPE contribtuion. 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s what I mean, yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. I take it also that there was no AMPI contribution 
or TAPE contribution to Senator McGovern. 

Mr. van Dyk. That’s correct, that’s correct. Before you came in 
we went all through that here. 

Mr. Hamilton. Oh, well I certainly don’t want to, then. Have you 
talked to the prosecutors ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. Have they, in regard to the AMPI or Valentine, 
with regard to the Valentine, Sherman connection, which I’m sure 
they’ve gone into other things with respect to AMPI, with regard to 
Valentine, Sherman matter, did they cover any areas that we haven’t 
covered here ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. In fact, they were less interested. Quite frankly, 
their primary concern was, did I .know or did I have any reason to 
believe that they had been paid by general AMPI funds, and I said 
I had been told by Mr. Sherman recently that that was the case. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, that obviously is what we are interested in, 
too. Are there any other details in regard to Valentine, Sherman, and 
AMPI that perhaps we haven’t asked you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Let me just say this on behalf of Valentine, Sher- 
man, because these are good people. I mean, they had a service. They 
started from scratch. They had a lot of trouble with the work be- 
cause their computers broke down and they got into foulups and so 
on. Neither one of these people is a devious person, and any difficulty 
they got into was unintentional and goodhearted. 

I don’t know what more you can say. I know that doesn’t count for 
anything, but they are good souls who wouldn’t knowingly do any- 
thing that they regarded to be wrong. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, let me ask you a question about that. Wasn’t 
it your understanding that the work that was being done in Iowa and 
in South Dakota was purely political ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure. ' 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you know that there was some type of bogus 
arrangement that Valentine, Sherman would supply them with farm- 
ers’ names as a coverup for the political work they were doing ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Have you heard of that before right now ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No ; I have not. 

Mr. Hamilton. This is the first time ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. That has been broached to you ? 

Mr. van Dyk. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamilton. And Norman didn’t tell you in. the summer of 1971 
that they were supplying certain rural route names to- 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Norman told me that in the course of their busi- 
ness with — he’s told me that part of the work they did for AMPI was 
nonpolitical. He has told me that. That’s what I know. He told me they 
put together a list to sell insurance to their members, some insurance 
plan, and a list of rural box people to try and enlist new members, 
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and so on. Then there was work that was not political which they also 
did for AMPI. 

Mr. Hamilton. Was it your impression from what he told you that 
this was legitimate ? 

Mr. van Dyk. Sure. I mean, that’s all he told me. 

Mr. Hamilton. He gave you no further details ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you have any perception that any of the people 
in Iowa or South Dakota knew that AMPI, for the money they were 
paying Valentine, Sherman, was also going to get rural route lists as 
well as the particular candidate ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know ; I don’t know. 

Mr. Hamilton. So you have no perception or knowledge of that? 

Mr. van Dyk. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did Sherman ever talk to you about the fact that 
records of the dealings between Valentine, Sherman, and AMPI had 
been falsified? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. van Dyk. I do not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Nobody has broached that subject with you until 
right now? 

Mr. van Dyk. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamilton. Besides the States we’ve talked about — the four 
States we have talked about — do you know any other State where 
Valentine, Sherman, did work, political-type work for which AMPI 
[>aid ? 

Mr. van Dyk. No. Florida — Florida; oh, not AMPI. No, I’m sorry. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, Don. 

Mr. Sanders. I believe you told us that this breakfast where Senator 
Hughes was present, it was the first event known to you whereby there 
was some indication that AMPI would be working together with 
Valentine, Sherman. 

Mr. van Dyk. As I recall. I had known that we had recommended 
them. I had known that Valentine, Sherman, had gone down to talk 
to the AMPI people, and I don’t recall in the intervening I knew that 
anything had developed or not. I do know that this transpired. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, then it did appear to you that they had been in 
contact. 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I knew they had been down there. I knew Valen- 
tine, Sherman, had been to see the AMPI people. I knew they had 
solicited their business and we had recommended them. 

Mr. Sanders. But you had not heard that they had concluded any 
agreement. 

Mr. van Dyk. No, I didn’t. If I did, I didn’t place any great im- 
portance to it. 

Mr. Sanders. To your knowledge, is Campbell still working for 
Senator Hughes? , » 

Mr. van Dyk. Oh, I think so ; sure. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you maintain a calendar, or appointment book by 
which you recall meetings you have or — why don’t we start, with 
meetings? 
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Mr. van Dyk. Yes; usually I have one for the year and the year 
before which I keep. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have a calendar or appointment book for 1971 ? 

Mr. van Dyk. I will look. I know I’ve got 1972 because I just filed 
it, and I’ve got this year’s. Whether I kept 1971, I can find out. For 
1971, it’s unlikely. 

Mr. Sanders. If you have 1971, we would be interested in any en- 
tries pertaining to Valentine, Sherman, or any arrangements with 
AMPI in relationship to V alentine, Sherman. 

Mr. van Dyk. Well, an appointment book won’t — I mean, I have 
said the sum total of — the appointment book wouldn’t show anything 
with Valentine, Sherman, you know. I never had a formal meeting 
W'ith AMPI, with them or anything else. The sum total of my dealings 
with them and AMPI was recommending them. 

i Mr. Sanders. Do you or your secretary make any, or keep any, log - 
of telephone calls ? 

Mr. van Dyk .No. 

Mr. Hamilton. I only have one more question. 

;• Mr. Dorsen. Jim, I have one more question, too. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK. My only other question is whether or not you 
have any reason to believe that any of the money paid AMPI, paid by 
’AMPI to Valentine, Sherman, was passed through to any political 
candidate. 

■ Mr. Van Dyk. I do not. 

Mr. Dorsen. The question I have, I think, has been asked in a some- 
what different form, but do you have any knowledge that any of the 
’work done by Valentine, Sherman, and paid for by AMPI, was in any 
way utilized in the 1972 Presidential campaign ? 

- Mr. van Dyk. No, I have no such knowledge. 

Mr. Dorsen. Let’s go off the record for a second. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. van Dyk. I think it should be made clear that when I refer to 
AMPI, I refer generically to AMPI as the parent organization of an- 
other organization. My ties, my relationship, was with AMPI. Harold 
Nelson and Dave Parr were AMPI people, and so any relationship 
with them I referred to as an AMPI relationship, regardless of 
whether, in fact, it might have involved a TAPE activity or not, 
TAPE being a subsidiary of AMPI. 

Mr. Warnke. And am I correct, Mr. van Dyk, in understanding 
then that when you referred to a payment by AMPI, that could refer 
to a payment from TAPE funds? Is that correct? 

Mr. van Dyk. It could ; sure. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. If we could go back on the record. 

I believe there are no more questions this afternoon, and we would 
like to express our appreciation to Mr. van Dyk for spending the after- 
noon with us. Thank you. 

[Whereupon, at 5 :59 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled, matter 
adjourned.] 
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Van Dyk Exhibit No. 2 


WAGE AND TAX STATEMENT 
Keep this copy as part of your tax re cents. 
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1970 
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Tod Van Dyk Associates, toe. 
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Van Dyk Exhibit No. 6 


ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, IIVC. 

PHONE A/C 512 341-8651 TELEX 76-7446 
P.O. BOX 32287 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78216 


N? 3627 


MSS88I9S7 


December 11 # i o 70 


« 19 >573,08 


TO THS ORDER OF 


TED VAN DYK ASSOCIATES, INC, 


ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 


* 1224 Seventeenth Street, N* ^ ^ ^ jr ► 
Washington, D. C. 20036 - 


REMITTANCE BTATSMENT— OITACM THII STATEMENT UFORC OCPOSITINO CHECK 


ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 


description 


AMOUNT ©r 


DEDUCTIONS 


lecfcsofflsecsoaoc 19,573.0s 


HK AMOUNT 


Legal Expenses - November 


8 - 16 - 99-00 
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Van Dyk Exhibit No. 7 




Box 1641 
Rapid City, South Dakota 57701 
September 16 , 1971 


Mr. Ted Van Dyke 

Ted Van Dyke Associates 

1224 17 Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Van Dyke: 

For professional services rendered as follows: 

Legal research, consultation and advice $2857.00 
Sales tax at 5% 142 . 85 

$2999.85 

Sincerely, « 

Charles J. Mickel 
Attorney at Law 


mi 
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1224 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, O. C. 20030 

(£02* ’ej*93J? 


July 31, 1970 


TO: Attn: Bob Lilly 

Associated Milk Producers, Inc. 
GPM Building 

San Antonio, Texas 78216 


Ted Van Dyk Associates, Inc. 


■For payment to Kenneth Olson: 

For consulting services on behalf 

of AMPI $2,500.00 


ortt 
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ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCES, INC. 


Ti.\) VAX BTC ASKX 
122-1 iavenlse-r.tb 
Was'uncrLon, i>. C, 


ALAKO NATK-WAL BANK 
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Van Dyk Exhibit No. 10 

July 23, 1970 


Mr. Ted Van Dyk 

Van Dyk Associates, Inc. 

1224 Seventeenth Street N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Ted: 

Enclosed are two checks in the amounts of $ 1,750 and $ 1,650 
made out to Maine for Muskie and lluskie Election 'Committee 
respectively. * 

These two checks along with the checks' from Dairymen, Inc. and 
Mid-America make a total slightly in excess of $ 10,000. 

Sincerely, _ 

ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS, INC. 


Bob A. Lilly 

Assistant to the General Manager 
EAL:kb 

a 

Enclosures — checks # 1002 & 0989 
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Van Dyk Exhibit No. ll 


Telephone 
'■ rrtral 6-8293 
Vrjral 2-7549 


A in MAIL 


Stuart h. russell 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
19C4 FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73)02 

I 

tJovenbea 24, 1970 



Mui kie Electicj^tToamittee 
—U S£~~~X5Jji£Stn.eet ,V.W. 
Sultt iOJ 

Oai^Jnaton, V.C. 2000 5 


GzntJ.Zme.ni 

At the Kzquzit of Uk. Sob Lilly, of 
A&iociated Miffe Vnodace/ih, Inc. in San Antonio, 
TexaA, enclosed hzAZnUth you 'Jilt find my check 
<25 0, payable to thz Huikiz Election Committee 
in the principal sum of 55 ,000.00. 


Please contact me if you have any 

questions. 


Youns veKy tauly , 


SHR: jh 
E nclosune 

cc: Bob Lilly 



STUART H, RUSSELL 
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Van Dyk Exhibit No. 12 


'TJICruicb ^iiaies -Senate 

WASHINGTON, D C. 20310 4 




Mr. Harold S. Nelson 
Associated Milk Producers, Inc. 

1011 N.W. Military Highway , 

San Antonio, Texas 78213 

Dear Harold: 

Milton Semer has given me a summary 


of the generous contributions you have in- 
spired among your colleagues and friends. 

I hope you will convey my thanks and best 
wishes to Dave Parr and Bob Lilly for their 
continuing support. 



Edmund S. 


Muskie 


RECEIVED AUG 2 7 1370 



FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.O. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 :20 p.m., in room 
G-334, Kussell Senate Office Building, Senator Joseph M. Montoya, 
presiding. 

Present : Senator Montoya. 

Also present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel; Alan Weitz, 
assistant majority counsel; Fred D. Thompson, minority counsel; 
Benjamin Plotkin, minority investigator. 

Senator Montoya. Would you state your name, first, please ? 

Mr. Alagia. My name is Damian Paul Alagia, Jr. D-a-m-i-a-n 
A-l-a-g-i-a. 

Senator Montoya. Would you raise your right hand ? 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in the testimony you are about to give, so help you God ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir ; I do. 

Mr. Weitz. Would the counsel identify themselves, please? 

Mr. Miller. John T. Miller, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Alagia. That is my law partner. 

Mr. Brown. I am John Young Brown of Kentucky — Louisville, 
also. 

Senator Montoya. Are you an attorney, too ? 

Mr. Brow t n. Yes, sir, for a great many years. 

Senator Montoya. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Alagia, could you state for the record your full 
address ? 

TESTIMONY OF DAMIAN PAUL ALAGIA, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN T. 

MILLER AND JOHN YOUNG BROWN, COUNSEL 

Mr. Alagia. My address is — the office address is 1800 Louisville 
Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your position with Dairymen, Inc., or DI, for 
the record, from September 1968 through March 1971 ? 

Mr. Alagia. The law firm of Brown, Miller, and Alagia at the time 
was employed by Dairymen to render managerial services. The law 
firm permitted me to spend the time necessary to get — to coordinate 
this endeavor until such time as they could select a manager, which 
they could not agree upon at the beginning. 

Mr. Weitz. And what was your title ? 

( 7059 ) 
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Mr. Alagia. I was the executive director and the law firm was 
general counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. Am I correct in assuming that DI was formed in Sep- 
tember 1968 ? 

Mr. Alagia. You are. 

Mr. Weitz. And who succeeded you ? 

Mr. Alagia. Ben F. Morgan, Jr. 

Mr. Weitz. That was officially on April 1, 1971 ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, he was employed on March 10, 1971. That is the 
day that I look at it, because I didn’t have any other — I mean I just 
didn’t do anything else to speak of from that time on, because Mr. Mor- 
gan came over and had his managerial meetings and set up his 
program. 

Mr. Weitz. When was SPACE, the trust for Special Political Agri- 
cultural and Community Education, formed ? 

Mr. Alagia. March of 1969, as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you participate or have a role in its formation? 

Mr. Alagia. The formation of SPACE came from our management 
group and farmer members. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there an advisory committee that was formed for 
SPACE? 

Mr. Alagia. The advisory committee was set up after we got a legal 
report as to what we can do and the reporting requirements and 
all that. 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to reporting requirements, was it your 
understanding or did you receive legal advice from the outset that 
you or the cooperative and the trust, that all contributions by the trust 
would have to be reported under the Corrupt Practices Act? 

Mr. Alagia. I insisted that when we started mailing expenditures, 
all funds expended would be reported. 

Mr. Weitz. And did you receive advice, legal advice, consistent with 
that from some attorney ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that DeVier Pierson? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Mr. Pierson retained by Dairymen, Inc., or by 
SPACE? 

Mr. Alagia. Not retained, no. He was on a service basis. He bills for 
services rendered. 

Mr. Weitz. But he was providing you services as attorney for DI 
and SPACE? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, we asked him to. 

Mr. Weitz. And since the formation of SPACE, has every political 
contribution by SPACE, to your knowledge, been reported, those that 
are required to be reported to the Clerk of the House, been in fact 
reported ? 

Mr. Alagia. To my knowledge, yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And to your knowledge, lias every contribution that has 
been made by SPACE been in the form of check or cash? 

Mr. Alagia. Our contributions made by SPACE have all, to my 
knowledge, been in checks. 

Mr. Weitz. And therefore, the reports of SPACE as filed first with 
the Clerk of the House and with GAO would be a complete record of 
the contributions by SPACE ; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Alagia. Yes ; as far as I would know. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the formation of SPACE, did you consult with 
or receive advice or consultation from representatives of other coop- 
eratives, other dairy cooperatives ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, I am sure we did, as well as from the National 
Council of Cooperatives. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr of Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc., have testified that they both felt that they, particularly 
Mr. Parr, were very helpful and perhaps instrumental in the forma- 
tion of Dairymen, Inc., and of SPACE. Would that be a fair 
characterization ? 

Mr. Alagia. There is no question that in April of 1968, Parr, at a 
speech he made in Richmond, Va., at the Southeastern Dairy Con- 
ference, had an effect on the farmers in the audience there about getting 
together. They had been trying to — farmers have been trying to get 
together for years, but they could not get together for a number of 
reasons — managers, boards, identity, and so on. 

Mr. Weitz. Who had practical responsibility as opposed to — who, in 
practice, made the decisions for contributions by SPACE ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, during the period that I was there, I made some, 
Mr. Moser made some, the farmers, you know, would make some, and 
Mr. Morgan, you know, might make some. 

Mr. Weitz. There was input from a number of sources? 

Mr. Alagia. Sure. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of any contributions to any 
or deliveries of moneys to any representative of the President in 1969 ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Weitz. I should qualify that — by the dairy people. 

Mr. Alagia. Wait a minute, now. I did read the newspaper. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes; other than what you read in the newspaper? 

Mr. Alagia. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. At the time or subsequent to that time, other than what 
you read in the newspaper or heard from public sources ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir ; I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone in 1969 from Associated Milk Producers ever 
ask for participation by Dairymen, Inc., and SPACE for contributions 
to the President ? 

Mr. Alagia. Not to my knowledge. We didn’t spend any money in 
1969. We just collected funds. 

Mr. Weitz. In fact, contributions were not until 1970 by SPACE? 

Mr. Alagia. The first contribution we made was $5,000 or so to the 
Democratic Committee. 

Mr. Weitz. That had nothing to do with Presidential contributions? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t know what they did with the money. 

Mr. Weitz. But it was in 1970, far in advance of any Presidential 
campaign, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t know. Some people think the campaign starts 
after the election. 

Mr. Weitz. In addition to Mr. Pierson, who you said was an attorney 
who did some work for your group, was Mr. Harrison, of the law firm 
of Reeves & Harrison — was he or his firm ever — did they ever per- 
form any services for you ? 
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Mr. Alagia. Mr. Harrison — I met Mr. Harrison the first time, as I 
recall, and I mean I realize I could be wrong, but I didn’t meet him 
until March 21 — not 21 — 23, whenever the President’s meeting was, 
1971. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know when the firm of Reeves & Harrison was 
first retained by Central America Cooperative Federation — CACF? 

Mr. Alagia. I am not sure, but it would have to be — the records 
ought to show that. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you, was it subsequent to the time that you 
met Mr. Harrison in March 1971 ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, to my knowledge, that would be right, because 
CACF — Central America Cooperative Federation — was not formed 
until, didn’t have their organizational meeting until March 25, 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. Did Jake Jacobsen perform any services for your 
co-op at any time ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, I remember Jack Jacobsen — I understand he was 
the administrative assistant to President Johnson — did come around 
when we were setting up SPACE in 1969 or 1970 and talked to the 
SPACE advisory committee, and he talked to different personnel. That 
would be the only thing that I would know that he had done for us, you 
know, when 1 was there. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know when AMPI and its political action trust, 
TAPE, was formed? 

Mr. Alagia. 1 was under the impression, until I got reading some 
of this stuff, that it had already been formed prior to our SPACE, 
which was March 1969. But formally, I understand, it was sometime 
in 1969 — the early part of 1969. 

Mr. Weitz. It Avas approximately the same time as your organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Alagia. That is my understanding now, but that was not my 
impression all along. 

Mr. Weitz. And Mid-America — do you know Avhen that was 
formed — Mid-America Dairy ? 

Mr. Alagia. Mid-America ADEPT, they call it — I don’t know what 
ADEPT stands for, but it Avas formed, my understanding is, either 
the middle of 1970 or September of 1970, something like that. 

Mr. Weitz. Approximately sometime a year or so after the forma- 
tion of your cooperative and its trust ? 

Mr. Alagia. I think it is a little more than that. 

Mr. Weitz. A little more than a year. 

Mr. Alagia. But that is something that the records would show. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, directing your attention to 1971, did representa- 
tives of your co-op participate in an effort to obtain a price support 
increase for milk for the 1971-72 marketing year ? 

Mr. Alagia. That responsibility was delegated to Mr. Joseph West- 
water, and they conducted letter Avriting campaigns and they went to 
see Congressmen and Senators with the farmers. 

Mr. Weitz. That was in an effort to obtain an increase in price 
supports. 

Mr. Alagia. The effort was to lay your case out before the 

Mr. Weitz. Were there any contacts or meetings that you were 
aware of, either by Mr. Westwater and other employees of your cm 
operatives or the other dairy cooperatives, with representatives of the 
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administration — the Secretary of Agriculture, others at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or the While House? 

Mr. Alagia. I am sure with the Secretary of Agriculture — that 
Department. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you meet with any of those individuals or officials? 

Mr. Alagia. I could have; I could have. I would not say that I 
didn’t. But I don’t think I met with Secretary Hardin on the support 
price. But if somebody has something to refresh my memory on that, 
fine. But I know my people did. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, were you aware of anyone contacting anyone in 
the White House ? 

Mr. Alagia. Was I aware of anyone contacting anyone in the White 
House ? 

Mr. Weitz. On the price support matter, yes; other than perhaps 
Congress. I am talking about people from your cooperative or the 
other cooperatives ? 

Mr. Alagia. Again, I mean, that could have happened, but I am not 
aware of that at this point. 

Mr. Weitz. You attended a meeting with the President and the vari- 
ous dairy leaders on the morning of March 23, 1971, did you not? 

Mr. Alagia. I was there. 

Mr. Weitz. When did you first learn of preparations for that meet- 
ing. arrangements that were being made for that meeting. 

Mr. Alagia. You say preparations. I learned sometime in Decem- 
ber or January, I don’t remember the exact date — it could even have 
been February — from Harold Nelson that this meeting was going to 
take place, an industry meeting. I didn’t associate it at the time with 
the support price. 

Mr. Weitz. When were you first informed of the particular date 
and time of the meeting? 

Mr. Alagia. It was not too much in advance of the meeting. I mean 
I just don’t remember the exact time. 

Mr. Weitz. Were there a number of others from your cooperative 
in attendance? 

Mr. Alagia. No, just John Moser and myself. 

Mr. Weitz. He was president of the cooperative ? 

Mr. Alagia. John Moser was president of Dairymen, Inc., and 
still is. 

Mr. Weitz. Who told you of the meeting, whenever you did learn 
of it — the specific time and arrangements? 

Mr. Alagia. Oh, I knew the day of the meeting before I knew the 
exact time. It came to my office or somebody at AMPI had called and 
told us. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it either Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr, do you recall? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t think it was Mr. Parr. It could have been, but 
I don’t think so. We didn’t know exactly where to go until the morn- 
ing of the 23d, when Mr. Westwater advised Mr. Moser and I, you 
know, where we were going to meet. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you first gathered before the meeting with the 
President at Mr. Harrison’s office, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Alagia. That is right. 

Mr. Weitz. And at that meeting. That was the first time you met 
Mr. Harrison? 
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Mr. Alagia. To my knowledge. I mean, if I had met him before — I 
could have, but I don’ recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know who Pat Hillings is ? 

Mr. Alagia. No sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. You don’t recall meeting him that day ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, I do not. 

Mr. Weitz. You don’t recall meeting him with the President that 
day? 

Mr. Alagia. I would not know Pat Hillings if he stumbled into me. 
He could have been there. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know Murray Chotiner ? 

Mr. Alagia. I have met Murray Chotiner. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know him before the meeting on the 23d with 
the President? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you meet him on that day ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t recall meeting him on that day. 

Mr. Weitz. Jut to finish that off, you met him subsequently, then, to 
the 23d. 

Mr. Alagia. I met him later on. 

Mr. Weitz. Shortly after, or weeks or months later ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, I will tell you exactly when it was. 

My recollection is that when Attorney General Kleindienst was being 
confirmed up here before the Senate J udiciary Committee that — I was 
in Marion Harrison’s office and I had asked him, you know, Mr. 
Chotiner got to be — well, he is a curiosity and I thought, if he is here, 
I would like to meet him. 

Mr. Weitz. So you met him then ? That was in 1972 ? 

Mr. Alagia. That was whenever those confirmation hearings were. 
He commented about Richard the lionhearted and that is why I remem- 
ber that meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Before your meeting with the President, or by the time 
of the meeting with the President, were you aware of any contacts that 
were being made on behalf of any various dairy groups, such as on 
behalf of AMPI, with people in the White House, by either Mr. 
Chotiner or others ? 

Mr. Alagia. I didn’t even know Mr. Chotiner — I mean I didn’t even 
know who he was. 

Mr. Weitz. You did not know he was of counsel to the Reeves and 
Harrison firm at that time? 

Mr. Alagia. I mean if I did, I didn’t pay any attention to it, because 
I didn’t know who he was. If they were making contacts, I mean they 
could have been making contacts and I w T ould not necessarily know 
about it, you know. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you meet at all or regularly with any of the repre- 
sentatives of the other two co-ops in Washington at that time in 1971? 

Mr. Alagia. Did I ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Alagia. In March of 1971, I remember meeting with a Pat 
Healey, who is secretary of the National Milk Producers Federation, 
with Fred Letford, who is from my office. Fred reminded me of this, 
and these farmers were all up here, you know, from all over. I could 
have met with, you know, these other fellows. I assume I could have. 
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Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you, at the meeting with the President, in a 
court pleading filed in the Nader suit, of which I am sure you are 
aware, filed on January 10, 1974, plaintiffs — counsel for plaintiffs in 
the suit include in their pleading a portion of the transcription of the 
tape of that meeting — tape recording of the meeting with the 
President. 

Mr. Alagia. Is that the one Mr. Dobrovir played at the cocktail 
party ? 

Mr. Weitz. Perhaps. 

The first sentence of the President’s opening remarks goes as fol- 
lows, according to this representation : “I first want to say that I am 
very grateful for the support we have [inaudible word] from this 
group.” 

I believe in all fairness, the White House has said that inaudible 
word should be “we have had in this administration.” 

Whether that is the correct insertion or not, do you recall the Presi- 
dent making such remarks at the outset of the meeting or at any time 
during the meeting? 

Mr. Alagia. The President could have made those remarks and — I 
mean whatever, if the tape is OK, I certainly don’t see any problem 
with that. 

Mr. Weitz. It is not inconsistent with any recollection you have of it? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this question : Do you have any idea 
what support the President would be referring to? Well, let me ask 
that question, first — what support he would be referring to or he was 
referring to ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, I thought he was — I mean I didn’t associate it with 
contributions, which is what everybody is trying to make out of this 
thing. In my own mind, he was just thanking them for support that 
they had given him, I guess, in voting in the Midwest. I don’t remember 
how the Midwest States went in 1968. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, would that be voting for this administration since 
the time he had been elected, or would that in fact have been different? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, you know, I certainly didn’t associate it with 
contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. You hadn’t discussed, in fact, up to that point, contribu- 
tions to the President with anybody ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. You are aware whether others have or have not ? 

Mr. Alagia. I am not. 

Mr. Weitz. Outside of your co-op. 

Mr. Alagia. That is right. 

Mr. Weitz. On March 23, 11 days had passed since the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s decision not to increase price supports is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Alagia. Eight 

Mr. Weitz. You said John Moser had been active on behalf of your 
co-op, Pat Healy and others, perhaps, on the Hill to get legislation. 
Would that legislation be an attempt essentially to get an increase 
which had not been forthcoming from the Secretary’s decision, is 
that correct ? 
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Mr. Alagia. Well, let me answer your question this way rather than 
to say that is correct. The market price at the time was approximately 
$4.86 a hundredweight. The record will show exactly what it was. The 
85 percent of parity was about $4.92. Today— well, I don’t want to 
come into that. 

The bills that were in Congress would have put a floor during the 
season when milk generally is plentiful from it going below the sup- 
port price. But in this case, the market price always stayed right 
around, and of course, next year, when they did not raise the support 
price, the market price just soared away from the support price to 
where it is today, better than $2 a hundred. 

Mr. Weitz. My question is this — 

Mr. Plotkin. If I am correct, I believe you said $4.86 per hundred- 
weight when you were referring to parity. Did you mean $4.66 ? 

Mr. Alagia. No; no; parity and the $4.66 are different animals. 

The $4.66 was a floor beneath which the farmer’s price for milk 
that went into butter, powder, and cheese, or the milk-equivalent 
basis, would not go below. 

Mr. Weitz. According to the March 12 decision. I don’t want to 
quibble. I think you are right. 

Mr. Alagia. Right. What I am saying is the March 12 decision said 
the support price is $4.66 on a milk-equivalent basis. We can talk 
about what that means in butter, powder, cheese. But on a milk-equiv- 
alent basis at the same time we were meeting with the President, 
it was right around $4.86 or $4.88. So in effect, what I am saying is 
they didn’t give the American farmer anything to speak of. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this : Without regard to whether or not 
the bills that you were advocating were of any benefit to the farmer 

Mr. Alagia. They were of benefit, because they would establish a 
floor below which 

Mr. Weitz. Right, which was higher than the existing market 
price at the time, is that correct ? 

Mr. Alagia. At that time, the market price was about $4.86 or $4.88 
and the 85 percent of parity was about $4.92. 

Mr. Weitz. And most of the bills provided for a floor of 85 percent 
of parity ? 

Mr. Alagia. Between 85 and 90 percent. 

Mr. Weitz. Right, a minimum of 85 percent. My question is this: 
With bills being presented on the floor, of which you and your groups 
were advocates and supporters — 

Mr. Alagia. Sure. 

Mr. Weitz. And in fact, those bills being largely supported by Dem- 
ocrats, as the record shows, and not by Republicans, do you believe 
at that point that you were in the posture of being supporters of the 
administration and the President? Was that consistent — was that 
a logical statement for the President to make at that time, when, for 
the last 11 days, there had been a lot of activity on the Hill to get 
bills that would set a minimum price above the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s stated minimum? Does that make sense to you — that in 
fact, on March 23, you were acting as friendly supporters of the 
administration ? 

Mr. Alagia. Let me put it this way — you mean we were acting as 
friendly supporters of the administration? 
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Mr. Weitz. The dairy cooperatives, the leaders who were at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Alagia. You don’t go around and kick the man that is in 
power. I mean the fact that he was — I mean the administration — it 
is obvious to me that the Republicans would have to have some sup- 
port in the farm belt. I mean that is just — Democrats need support 
in the farm belt, and in the South. I just don’t associate the fact that 
he says, “I welcome you here and thank you for support,” or whatever 
he said— you mean I just can’t say what you want me to say. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. I just want you to say what you want you 
to say. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. I just want you to say what you want to say. 
what the facts are not. 

Mr. Weitz. So you didn’t associate it as contributions, just asso- 
ciated it as a friendly remark. 

Mr. Alagia. That is right. 

Mr. Weitz. Were Under Secretary Campbell and Secretary Hardin 
at the meeting with the President ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the position taken by Secretary Hardin? 

Mr. Alagia. You know, everybody looks at. the same picture and 
we see different things. I did not feel that Secretary Hardin had a 
closed mind. 

Mr. "Weitz. What about Under Secretary Campbell ? 

Mr. Alagia. Under Secretary Campbell — in my judgment, I have 
known the Under Secretary for several years now and my judgment is 
that he is going to support, his boss, although his feelings would be for 
the dairy farmer. If he was concerned about surpluses, he knows that 
dairy farmers can put in base plans, and have, you know. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the disposition given by John Moser in the case 
of Nader v. But 7, on November 16, 1972, at pages 8 and 10, in response 
to a request as to what the position — question as to what the positions 
of the Secretary and the Under Secretary were at the meeting, reciting 
what took place at the meeting, Mr. Moser says: “The Secretary of 
Agriculture was very much opposed, I would say, toward a price in- 
crease and the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Campbell, was violently op- 
posed to it.” 

Is that consistent with your recollection ? 

Mr. Alagia. I didn’t — you know, I didn’t read it that way. I didn’t 
read that- Secretary Hardin was violently opposed to the support price 
increase. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at the conclusion of the meeting, did you have oc- 
casion to leave and thereafter discuss the meeting with Mr. Moser? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your general assessment of the meeting as you 
communicated with Mr. Moser ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, of course, you never know. It was a nice meeting 
and the President took time, and frankly, I was impressed, whether 
correctly or not, that he took time to answer every one of those farm- 
ers in the room what they thought of the. problem. 

Mr. Weitz. What was Mr. Moser’s assessment — I am sorry, go ahead. 

Mr. Alagia. I mean I don’t recall exactly what John said, except I 
am sure it had something to do with the cost-price squeeze the farmer 
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was in. Everything— the inflation was high and wages going up and 
everything, and here the farmer is talking about what would amount 
to a very small increase and he does not even get that. 

But in any event, I mean we may not have read every detail of the 
picture the same way. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. 

Now, at lunch on the 23d, I believe you were joined briefly for a 
short time by Mr. Campbell ? 

Mr. Alagia. Mr. Campbell joined Rudolph Clark and Gene Marx, 
who are farmers of Georgia that he has known for years, and Mr. 
Moser and I joined them for lunch. 

Mr. Weitz. At that meeting — he had been, of course, at the meet- 
ing shortly before with the President. Did you discuss the price sup- 
port quest ion or the meeting itself ? 

Mr, Alagia. Oh, I think they obviously had something to sav about 
the meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. What about the price support matter, the underlying 
issue ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t — I mean it is logical that something was said, 
but I can’t nail down exactly what was said. But I didn’t come away 
with the feeling that he was telling those farmers from Georgia that 
he didn’t care whether the support price went up or down. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Campbell indicate that he would be meeting 
with the President that afternoon and other advisers? 

Mr. Alagia. No, he didn’t. If he did, he didn’t tell me— didn’t 
confide in me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate in any way that a reconsideration of the 
matter was underway or that otherwise there might be a reversal in 
the decision by the Secretary of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, I mean I don’t recall anything like that. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have occasion before you left Washington on 
on the 23d to discuss either the meeting or the underlying matter of 
price supports with any representatives of the other two dairy co-ops? 

Mr. Alagia. I didn’t see the representatives of the other two dairy 
co-ops except probably George Mehren, M-e-h-r-e-n. He just moved to 
San Antonio or something and was telling me something about a new 
automobile that he had. But we didn’t discuss that. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you left Washington the afternoon of the 23d? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Before you left, until that time, had you ever discussed 
with representatives of the other co-ops possible contributions to the 
President for his reelection or for whatever other purpose ? 

Mr. Alagia. You mean that day ? 

Mr. Weitz. No, any time previous to that or up to the time you 
left Washington. 

Mr. Alagia. Any time previous to that? You know. I could have, 
but I sure don’t remember. And if somebody has something that, if I 
have some other memory on that, you know, let me see it, because I 
don’t recall. It is possible, but I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. And you have no recollection of any conversations or 
discussions with any representatives of the other two co-ops up to the 
time of the 23d or up to the time you left Washington on the 23d 
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of any commitments or goals or large, substantial contributions to the 
President or to the administration ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any commitments that had been 
made by representatives of AMPI to the administration? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir, I sure was not. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware that prior to the 23d, representatives of 
AMPI had met with people in the White House ? 

Mr. Alagia. Was I aware? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Alagia. No, I was not; but I read so much in the newspapers; 
apparently, they did. 

Mr. Weitz. But your knowledge — at the time you had no knowl- 
edge of any contacts or any subsequent discussions they might have 
had with representatives of the White House ? 

Mr. Alagia. No. I didn’t live with those fellows, you know. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the afternoon of the 23d, did you fly to Chicago 
from Washington? 

Mr. Alagia. I did. 

Mr. Weitz. And you had a meeting there on the afternoon and 
evening of the 23d that was unrelated to the dairy question — to the 
price-support question. 

Mr. Alagia. I met a group, an insurance man at an insurance in- 
dustry meeting that wanted me to meet some other people in connec- 
tion with the possibility of filing a civil suit. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at the time you left Washington on the 23d, was 
there at. that time planned a meeting on the 25th, 2 days later, to 
organize and form Central America Cooperative Federation — CACF ? 

Mr. Alagia. That had been scheduled. We had scheduled that one 
time in February and AMPI didn’t show up and now it was rescheduled 
for March 25. 

Now, I want to say this : Before we left Washington, John Moser 
and I discussed — you know, when we got in the cab and went to the 
Quality Court, he and I discussed whether or not, you know, the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Weitz. The meeting with the President? 

Mr. Alagia. The meeting with the President, and we should con- 
centrate our efforts on the Hill, where these bills were going through 
Congress. And we talked about contributions to Republican commit- 
tees in hopes that some of the Republicans that didn’t sponsor the bills 
would perhaps again look at it and give us an attentive ear. 

And I told him that, since I was a lame duck and on my way out, 
back practicing law, really full-time, now, I would appreciate it and 
would take it up with Ben Morgan and it would be his decision and 
Mr. Moser’s, and if they had any questions about it, I mean that would 
be it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you decide before you left Washington on any 
specific contribution or amounts of contribution that would be made? 
F or the purpose you have described ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, we knew we had the dinner tickets. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, let’s back up, then. 

The following night, you were aware of a Republican fundraising 
dinner that was to be held ? 
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Mr. Alagia. It was either the following night or the morning we 
went over to the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. But the dinner itself was to be held on the 24th and you 
knew about it? 

Mr. Alagia. The Senate campaign dinner. 

Mr. Weitz. Who had told you about that dinner ? 

Mr. Alagia. These farmers. 

Mr. Weitz. On the other side, had fundraisers — — 

Mr. Alagia. Republican and Democratic fundraisers contacted me 
all the time. 

Mr. Weitz. Who were the Republican fundraisers that contacted 
you about that dinner? Did you talk about the dinner with Mr. 
Harrison ? 

Mr. Alagia. I went and asked Mr. Harrison at the White House, 
“Where can I go and get dinner tickets for this Senate campaign 
dinner tomorrow night?” 

Mr. Weitz. Right. Had he talked to you about- it previously? 

Mr. Alagia. I don't recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Why did you go to Mr. Harrison ? 

Mr. Alagia. I thought anybody who could take us into the 'White 
House ought to be able to tell us where to find Republican dinner 
tickets. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any Republican solicitors who had ap- 
proached you prior to the time you talked to Mr. Harrison about it, 
for this particular dinner? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t specifically recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Had you ever purchased any Republican fundraising 
dinner tickets through Mr. Harrison prior to this occasion ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Had he ever asked you to purchase any such tickets or 
make any Republican contributions before this time? 

Mr. Alagia. No ; I just met Marion Harrison. 

Mr. Weitz. Was he introduced to you in some way as a Republican 
lawyer or Republican law firm ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, I assumed that it was a Republican law firm, be- 
cause we met there and he took our identification to walk across the 
street and get into the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. Before you left Washington, did you tell Mr. Harrison 
of the amount of tickets or the amount of contributions you would 

Mr. Alagia. A table. You know, if a table is 10, and that is my un- 
derstanding, that is 

Mr. Weitz. It would be 10 tickets. 

Mr. Alagia. That is right. 

Mr. Weitz. And your understanding also was that it was $1,000 a 
plate ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, that is my recollection. Now, I am not infallible 
by a long shot. 

Mr. Weitz. I think that is consistent with the record. 

So before you left Washington, you had informed Mr. Harrison that 
it was your intention to purchase 10 tickets and make a $10,000 con- 
tribution subject to review by Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Alagia. I didn’t say anything about subject to review by Mr. 
Morgan on the 10 tickets. 
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He said he would have them there in his office the next day by noon 
and I could pick them up there then and that was tine. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you attend the dinner ? 

Mr. Acacia. No, sir; my practice has been that I didn’t attend any 
of these things, but when it came time to go to the White House, I 
thought that would be a very fine opportunity, because I don’t get to see 
the President very often. 

Mr. Weitz. So you left Washington on the afternoon of the 23d 
with the knowledge that approximately 10 tickets would be purchased 
for the following night’s dinner but that you would not attend, you 
would not return to Washington for that dinner. 

Mr. Alagia. A table, that is right. 

Mr. Weitz. Approximately 10 tickets or 10 seats. 

Mr. Alagia. You know, whatever is in the table. I don’t remember 
whether it is 5 or 10. You can probably tell me. Ten is what I have 
in the back of my head. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when you were in Chicago, after you had left 
Washington at that meeting, were you informed that, representatives 
of AMPI were trying to reach you, either directly or indirectly ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us how you came to know that ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, when I got to Chicago, I called my wife sometime 
during the course of the evening. She told me that these fellows from 
AMPI were looking for me. And I didn’t know what. She either gave 
me a number, you know, or — you know, I called her back to tell her — 
it was either that time, it was one of those calls she told me they were 
looking for me. And she either told them the time I was coming in, 
because I had told her, and I had not planned to stay overnight in 
Chicago. I had this matter at Harrisonburg in southern Illinois 

Mr. Weitz. F or the next day ? 

Mr. Alagia. For the next day. A plant was in trouble and I was 
concerned about making sure the legal papers were all fixed up on that. 

She either told them what time I was coming in or else she gave me 
a number to call and then I was informed that they wanted to meet 
me. But I can’t remember — I know I didn’t talk with Nelson, Parr, 
Lilly, or Hanman. I mean I don’t recall them talking to me. 

Mr. Weitz. While you were in Chicago? 

Mr. Alagia. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. But were you informed that those were the people who 
were trying to look for you ? 

Mr. Alagia. Oh, no. No. I didn’t know who was going to be at the 
airport when I got off until I got off the airplane. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know someone would be trying to meet you or 
wait for you ? 

Mr. Alagia. I was told that. Whether or not they would be there, I 
was going home. 

Mr. Weitz. But your wife told you they would try to meet you at 
the airport? 

Mr. Alagia. When I got home, yes. i 

Mr. Weitz. What is your best recollection of the time you arrived in 
the airport in Louisville that morning ? 

Mr. Alagia. Three or four o’clock. 

Mr. Weitz. Who did you find at the airport waiting for you ? 
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Mr. Alagia. I found Harold Nelson, Dave Parr, Gary Hanman, 
and Bob Lilly. If they had anybody else there, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Weitz. And Mr. Lilly, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Parr were employed 
by AMPI, and Mr. Hanman was employed by Mid-America 
Dairymen ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Who spoke to you when you came off the plane ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t know which one of them spoke to me, but I 
know my — you know 

Mr. Weitz. Who did most of the talking to you ? 

Mr. Alagia. Mr. Parr. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall anything in particular — could you tell 
us essentially what he told you ? 

Mr. Alagia. When I got off the plane — you know, I can tell you the 
thrust of the meeting. I can’t remember it word for word, but I can 
tell you what the thrust was as far as these four fellows descending on 
me at that time. That was, you know, I could not imagine why they 
were down there to meet me at that time. But in the past, I mean, they 
were night people from the word go as far as meetings and things like 
that were concerned. 

In any event, I asked them to — you know, what on earth did they 
want ? 

They said, well, they indicated to me they wanted $200,000 or 
$300,000 from us. 

I said, well you, or words to this effect, you have got to be kidding. I 
mean we would not have that kind of money. What are you guys talk- 
ing about ? You have to be kidding. 

So they got off that. 

Mr. Weitz. Before we leave that. They got off that. When they 
first made the — would it be Nelson or Parr, essentially, who made 
that requests or statement? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, but I don’t recall which one. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they in any way indicate, either by the context 
of the discussion of anything else you can piece together from your 
understanding at the time, did they indicate what they wanted the 
money for, or for whom? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, it was — let me put it this way. In the context 
of the meeting — and you know, incidentally, I didn’t know whether 
this meeting was this day or later on at some other time until we got 
really checking these records. But obviously, in the meeting we had 
had with the President and it was in the context of, you know, that 
meeting. That is about the best I can put it. 

Then they go on to wanting SPACE to lend ADEPT $100,000. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, ADEPT, you indicated, had been formed more 
than a year after SPACE had been formed. Was it your understand- 
ing that they had even a smaller amount of funds available than did 
SPACE? 

Mr. Alagia. Frankly, I didn’t know what ADEPT had in their 
coffers, you know, nor did I know what TAPE had. I just didn’t 
keep count of that, you knowi. 

Mr. Weitz. But it was clear in your mind that they wanted the 
money in order to enable ADEPT to make a contribution with that 
amount ? 
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Mr. Alagia. What other conclusion could I reach? 

Mr. Weitz. And they said they wanted how much, $100,000? 

Mr. Alagia. $100,000. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they tell you bv what time or timetable they 
wanted it? 

Mr. Alagia. I asked them, in effect, what was the timetable. They 
said the first of the week. 

I said, well, “Listen, I am a lame duck, by gosh, and I am sure not 
going to make any decision like that.” 

Mr. Weitz. Did you also raise a question as to the legality of that 
loan ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, I did. I said I didn’t think that corrupt prac- 
tices law would permit the transfer or loans like that. And I had 
made up my mind I was not going to have any part of that. 

Mr. Weitz. I am sorry if you had stated it before. Did he indicate 
he wanted the loan by the first of the week. Did you — did he indicate 
that to you? 

Mr. Alagia. They indicated — I am just telling you how I remem- 
ber it. The thrust of it was that by the first of the week, the loan from 
SPACE that they wanted for ADEPT 

Mr. Weitz. Right. Now. if the record, which would, of course, be 
a matter of public knowledge, if the record shows that the morning 
of the 24th was a Thursday morning and the first of the following 
week, meaning Monday, was the 29th, then essentially, they were ask- 
ing for this loan by the 29th of March if that is the way the calendar 
works out for that year. 

Mr. Alagia. Would you run that by me one more time? 

Mr. Weitz. The 24th was a Wednesday morning. I am sorry if I 
said Thursday. Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Alagia. OK. 

Mr. Weitz. If Wednesday was the 24th of March 1971, the fol- 
lowing Monday would be the 29th of March 1971. Just so the record 
is clear, they were asking you for this $100,000 loan by the first of 
the following week, which would be the 29th of March 1971 ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes; that is the kind of way I would agree. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell them of your decision to have a table 
purchased for that night’s dinner on the, 24th? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t know whether I did or not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they mention the dinner at all, by the way, during 
this conversation? 

Mr. Alagia. I am not sure that they mentioned the dinner. They 
had tickets, did they not, to this dinner? 

Mr. Weitz. I believe ultimately they did attend the dinner, yes. 

Mr. Alagia. You know, I have read so darned much stuff now in 
newspapers and trying to reconstruct everything. It could have hap- 
pened, but I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they talk about commitments to anyone or for 
any amount for political contributions? 

Mr. Alagia. No ; they did not to me. They wanted that $100,000 
from SPACE to ADEPT and that is what statement was. made. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell them that you would ask Ben Morgan 
about it? 

Mr. Alagia. I told them that any decision on stuff like this is 
not going to come from me. I had made my share of decisions, I am 
a lame duck, and Ben Morgan is the director. 
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Mr. Weitz. I understand, but just to be precise about it, that 
response could mean one of two things. Either, if you want to make 
the request, ask Ben Morgan ; or it could mean none of us are inter- 
ested. Did you try to convey one or the other response? 

Mr. Alagia. I was trying to leave. I was trying to leave. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they indicate why they hadn’t contacted Morgan 
directly, since he was taking over or had taken over at that point? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, I think this was just a last-minute effort to put 
some pressure on a guy. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you something. Do you know whether — 
did they indicate to you any amounts that they were prepared — 
“they” meaning TAPE or perhaps ADEPT, but primarily TAPE — 
was prepared to contribute ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Weitz. In the executive session held before this committee with 
Harold Nelson on December 19, 1973* at pages 74 and 75, we asked Mr. 
Nelson about this meeting at the airport. I asked Mr. Nelson, “Did he 
agree to make that contribution that you asked for”— Mr. Nelson, by 
the way didn’t remember the amount, but he knew they asked for some 
amount. I asked, “Did he agree to make that contribution that Mr. 
Nelson had asked you for.” Mr. Nelson’s response was on page 75 : “He” 
— meaning you, Mr. Alagia — “agreed to see what he could do.” 

Is that consistent with your recollection ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, it isn’t. Well, I would not consider doing that. I was 
on my way out and I was not going to make any decision at all on any- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Weitz. On page 75, Mr. Nelson says : “I think there was no ques- 
tion about it, they would have been interested in doing it if they had 
the money available.” 

Is that consistent with what you told him or what your recollection 
of the meeting was ? 

Mr. Alagia. I was not interested in doing that, at all. 

Mr. Weitz. And when I asked Mr. Nelson. “Was he” — meaning you 
— “interested in helping you but just wanted to check how much they 
had and would do everything they could ?” Mr. Nelson’s response was : 
“In my recollection, he was very interested. There was no problem from 
that standpoint at all.” 

And that is inconsistent with your recollection of the meeting? 

Mr. Alagia. Why, ves ; I didn’t agree to that at all. 

Mr. Weitz. How did you leave it? Did you just go to bed and leave 
it that you would not be contributing any amount or no amount ? 

Mr. Alagia. I told them that I was going to leave any decision on 
contributions to Ben Morgan and I didn’t think it was legal what they 
were trying to do. I don’t know what he says about that, but I sure 
didn’t think it was legal. 

Mr. Weitz. When you sav “what they were trying to do,” are you 
tal king in terms of the loan from one trust to another ? 

Mr. Alagia. Why, sure. Why should we lend ADEPT or anybody 
else the monev ? If they don’t have the money, they should not be mak- 
inganv contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the very next morning, the morning of the 24th, 
that same day, did you relate this conversation to Mr. Morgan? 

Mr. Alagia. That next morning, I talked with Ben Morgan and I 
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talked about the Presidential meeting. I talked about the meeting with, 
you know, Mr. Moser. 

Mr. Weitz. The discussion ? 

Mr. Alagia. The discussion about the contribution. 

We talked about the fact that we ought to concentrate our efforts on 
the Hill, and we — I am sure we discussed the dinner dates, and as far 
as the meeting at the airport, I told Ben Morgan if he got a call from 
anybody over there, lending money from SPACE to ADEPT or any 
of that, I am sure not going to authorize it from a legal point of view. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you one question. I think we may have over- 
looked this from my understanding of the meeting at the airport. Was 
there any reference to Mr. Connally by the AMPI officials ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. This was at the meeting at the airport ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes. They told me, you know, they had either been to 
see Connally or they were on their way to see Secretary Connally. 

Mr. Weitz. Who told you that, do you recall ? 

Mr. Alagia. Harold Nelson. I feel it could have been Dave Parr, but 
I think it was Harold Nelson. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Lilly or Mr. Parr say anything about Mr. Con- 
nally that you can recall ? 

Mr. Alagia. Mr. Lilly — they were trying to tell me what kind of a 
forceful fellow Mr. Connally was. 

Mr. Weitz. There again, was it your understanding that they were 
referring to the price support matter then possibly before the admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, it was in the context of this meeting. 

Mr. "Weitz. Was anything else said that you can recall at this meet- 
ing at the airport at 4 in the morning? 

Mr. Alagia. No; I was ready to leave, you know, and would have 
done anything within limits to politely excuse myself and get out of 
there. I didn’t appreciate them descending on me, you know. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you one more question. Had you been aware 
before their comment to you about Mr. Connally that they had been in 
contact with Mr. Connally or were trying to get in contact with Mr. 
Connally ? 

Mr. Alagia. Had I been aware ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, before they told you. 

Mr. Alagia. I mean if they did tell me, it didn’t make much of an 
impression, because they were always talking about big names. And 
I say big names ; you know, they had either been down to see President 
Johnson at his ranch or some other place. 

Mr. Weitz. But this was the only big name that they mentioned 
to you at the airport meeting ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir, as far as I can recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on the 24th, after you had talked to Mr. Morgan, 
do you in fact know what steps were taken to make a contribution that 
dav to the dinner, to the fundraising dinner on the 24th ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes. When I could not find Joe Westwater and my -wife 
reminded me that she tried to get Lou Westwater, his wife, to call me 
during the course of the morning if she ran him down, I sent John 
Mays to Washington to get the dinner tickets from Harrison’s office 
to take them to the Quality Court 
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Mr. Weitz. In Washington ? 

Mr. Alagia. Where our dairymen were — so our dairymen, the Pres- 
ident and these other farmers, would not be floundering around, won- 
dering where the dinner was, or anything like that. 

Mr. "Weitz. I think the record shows that five checks, each for $5,000, 
to various Republican committees, totaling $25,000, were drawn for 
SPACE on the 24th of March. Can you tell us who authorized those 
contributions ? 

Mr. Alagia. After talking with Mr. Morgan, he called me back, 
talking about how much was in our kitty, and $20,000 or $25,000 
is what he authorized Jim Mueller to write. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether that contribution on the 24th, 
totaling $25,000, was the largest amount to any one function or fund- 
raising event that SPACE had made up to that time ? 

Mr. Alagia. It could have been, it could have been. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether any representatives of your 
co-op or employee of your co-op talked with any representatives of 
AMPI or Mid-America on the 24th, after the meeting that you had at 
the airport? 

Mr. Alagia. Do I know ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Alagia. No. not of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone ever tell you that they did on the 24th 
talk again that day or that evening with any of the other people from 
the two co-ops ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t, you know, now recall any such conversation, 
you know, reported to me. There could have been, but I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. When was the next time that you in fact met with Mr. 
Nelson and some of the other members of AMPI ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, the next day in Chicago 

Mr. Weitz. On the 25th. 

Mr. Alagia. On the 25th, we had the farmers that were to serve on 
the first board of directors of Central America Cooperative Federa- 
tion meeting, you know, to have their organizational meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. At that time — Mr. Nelson was there and you were 
there ? 

Mr. Alagia. I don’t remember Mr. Nelson being there. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was there from AMPI ? 

Let me ask you this: Were either Mr. Parr or Mr. Lilly there? 

Mr. Alagia. Mr. Parr was there, but I don’t remember Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Mr. Hanman there ? 

Mr. Alagia. Mr. Hanman was there. And their president and 
officers. 

Mr. Weitz. Of course, others were there. What I want to get to is 
did either Mr. Parr or Mr. Hanman mention in any way or discuss 
again or refer in any way to the matters that they had raised with 
you at the airport meeting on the morning of the 24th ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, but when we were up there in Chicago, word had 
come in the room there that the support price had been changed. 

Mr. Weitz. Of course, you were quite pleased, as were the others? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, I was surprised, to be honest with you. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Parr indicate, either before that, was an- 
nounced or at the time it was announced or thereafter, that he knew 
it was in fact going to be increased ? 
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Mr. Alagia. Of course, he had been talking about the support price, 
I think, at one of our meetings at the Marriott in February, when 
dairymen and AMPI were talking about merger and we had Mid- 
America people over there. You know, they were trying to organize 
Central America Cooperative at that time. I am sure there was dis- 
cussion about the support price. 

Mr. Weitz. Not merely discussion. Did he in any way indicate on 
the 25th at this meeting, either before the announcement that the in- 
crease had been made or granted or after you received the news, that 
he had prior knowledge or in some way knew from certain knowledge 
that it was going to be raised as opposed to just mere speculation ? 

Mr. Alagia. When I got to Chicago and waited around there — 
you know, they kept us waiting for a little while — the announcement 
came in that the support price had been increased. I mean I don’t 
have any recollection of him or anybody else telling me that it is a shoo- 
in or something like that, if that is what you are asking me. 

Mr. Weitz. Right. 

Mr. Alagia. If they did, I would have thought that was just brag- 
ging. 

Mr. Weitz. After the 24th, when you had the meeting at the air- 
port, when they accosted you at the airport, subsequent to that time, 
did you have further discussions with any representatives of AMPI 
or Mid- America co-ops about contributions for the President or to 
the Republicans ? 

Mr. Alagia. With me ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Alagia. After that time, I didn’t participate in the day-to-day 
decisions that anybody might make with respect to SPACE. It seems 
like on these $2,500 committees, these dummy committees in 
August 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, August 1971. 

Mr. Alagia. They asked me about those sometime in 1972, after the 
IRS had issued a Treasury information release on campaign contri- 
butions. 

Mr. Weitz. Who is “they ?” I am sorry. 

Mr. Alagia. Mr. Mueller. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. By way of asking your advice ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, from a legal point of view. 

Mr. Weitz. But at the time in 1971, in the course of making these 
contributions, were you at all involved in those contributions? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir, I was not. I didn’t even know they had made 
those to those funny committees. 

Mr. Weitz. I think the record shows that what we are referring 
to is, just for the record, 12 checks, each for $2,500, for a total of 
$30,000, drawn and contributed by SPACE on August 19, 1971. That 
is w r hat the record shows the SPACE reports indicate. 

Now, in connection with those trail Reactions, you have no contem- 
poraneous knowledge of those contributions ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, sir. 

Mr. W t eitz. Since the time of those contributions with Mr. Morgan ? 
The fact that they were made or the circumstances ? 

Mr. Alagia. I am sure we have. 
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Mr. Weitz. Has he ever, in fact, told you that those contributions 
were made and how in fact they came to be paid ? 

Mr. Alagia. How they came to be made ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, who asked for them, who tnade the decision, who 
they were delivered to, and so forth. 

Mr. Alagia. I mean since all of this has come up, you know, we 
have gone back and looked at the records. I am sure we have had dis- 
cussions on them. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you identify various documents that are related 
to those transactions such as the authorization vouchers and so forth, 
the SPACE vouchers ? Have you been shown them since then and has 
it been explained to you which in fact were the vouchers for those 
contributions ? 

Mr. Alagia. You mean the $2,500 ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, in August 1971. 

Mr. Alagia. I am not sure. 

Mr. Weitz. I am going to show you them and ask you 

Mr. Alagia. I think I have seen them. 

Mr. Weitz. If you have seen them, you may be able to identify 
them. 

Mr. Alagia. Let me ask you, these are the records that you got 
from Mr. Mueller on SPACE 

Mr. Weitz. That is right. 

Let me ask you this. Have you ever been shown, subsequent to the 
time it was drawn, an authorization voucher for one of the committees 
which shows that the check or checks are to be sent to Reeves and 
Harrison, attention Mr. Murray Chotiner ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, I think we have, you know, I have seen these 
since this came up. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand. Subsequent to that time. 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of, for example, the in- 
volvement of Mr. Chotiner in those contributions ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, I do not. 

Mr. Weitz. Has Mr. Morgan ever told you the circumstances sur- 
rounding those contributions ? 

Mr. Alagia. You mean the $2,500 ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, the aggregate $30,000 contribution in August. 

Mr. Alagia. Of course, I didn’t know about those until such time 
as I had read about them in the newspapers or when they asked me 
for a legal opinion as to whether or not there was any gift tax con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand that. What I am saying is — I am not 
saying, even if it is not contemporaneous, this committee has ac- 
cepted information which is either after the fact or even hearsay and 
then weighed it in that light. My question is, subsequent to the time 
of the contributions, have you had any discussions with Mr. Morgan, 
Mr. Mueller, or anyone else familiar with these transactions and been 
told anything about those transactions as far as how they were solic- 
ited or any other circumstances ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, I didn’t. Let me tell you, if they did — they could 
have, but I don’t recall. I mean I have spent my time doing a lot of 
other things besides worrying about dairy and SPACE and milk. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, if the record shows that on the 19th, six checks 
totaling $15,000 were contributed to a number of committees that 
were included in a list with these 12 committees and those contribu- 
tions were made by ADEPT, do you have any knowledge, either at 
the time or subsequent to that time, of whether there was a connec- 
tion between those two contributions — the $15,000 by ADEPT and 
the aggregate of $30,000 by SPACE ? 

Mr. Alagia. Now, you are asking the wrong fellow for those 
questions. 

Mr. Weitz. I can only ask you for your knowledge. 

Mr. Alagia. Eight. 

Mr. Weitz And you have never been told how SPACE came 
by those 12 committees ? 

Mr. Alagia. If they have told me, I don’t recall it. I mean, it is 
possible they could have told me those things, but when you don’t live 
with that stuff day by day, you just don’t keep track of it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at the time or subsequent to the time of 1971, 
were you ever told of a commitment by AMPI and perhaps other co- 
ops to — a commitment made by representatives of AMPI to contribute 
$90,000 a month to the President ? 

Mr. Alagia. I read that in the newspaper and was surprised. 

Mr. Weitz. You had never heard of that before ? 

Mr. Alagia. I had never heard about that. 

Mr. Weitz. Had you ever had any knowledge other than what you 
have read in the newspapers about a $2 million commitment by the 
dairy people? 

Mr. Alagia. I most certainly do not. 

Mr. Weitz. In 1972, the records again indicate for SPACE that on 
August 2, 1972, $25,000 was contributed by check to Democrats for 
Nixon and on October 28 of that year, another $25,000 was contributed 
to a Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President. Do you have any 
knowledge — did you have any knowledge at the time of either of those 
two contributions either by way of your advice being asked or just 
being told that they were being made, or anything else ? 

Mr. Alagia. No; I didn’t know they were being made, I mean after 
the fact, somebody might have told me about it, and I think they did, 
and I was upset, you know, giving money to Democrats for Nixon. I 
didn’t know how that was possible. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether, in connection with the contribu- 
tion to Democrats for Nixon, Mr. Morgan or anyone else had met with 
Mr. Connally? 

Mr. Alagia. I think Mr. Morgan has told you he met with Mr. 
Connally. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether at that meeting or in connection 
with that meeting, that contribution was solicited ? 

Mr. Alagia. Now, I was not there and I don’t know what went on 
and I am not the man to ask about that, 

Mr. Weitz. Well, again, I have to ask you, did Mr. Morgan ever 
tell you whether he was solicited for that contribution and if so, by 
whom ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, now, if he told me, I don’t — I mean he could have 
told me but I just didn’t keep track of it. 
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Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that in fact, someone had asked for the 
contribution ? 

Mr. Alagia. I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you normally, after you left, did you have oc- 
casion from time to time to talk to Mr. Morgan about certain key con- 
tributions or certain key decisions by SPACE before the 1972 
election ? 

Mr. Alagia. About the 1972 election ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes; certain key decisions. Not every contribution, but 
certain key decisions or major contributions? 

Mr. Alagia. No, not major contributions, but if a man was run- 
ning like you, you know, Senator Huddleston, who is a friend of mine, 
why, I brought him in, asked the committee to talk with him and sup- 
port him, and he understands — at least he knows what a farmer does. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, do you have any — I believe you have indicated — 
let me ask you this : Was there a straw vote taken at a meeting of an 
advisory group for SPACE or some other type of meeting of support 
for one or the other Presidential candidates after Mr. McGovern’s 
nomination in 1972 ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the approximate result of that straw vote ? 

Mr. Alagia. Everybody in the room voted for President Nixon ex- 
cept one vote for McGovern. 

Mr. Weitz. Whose vote was that? 

Mr. Alagia. That was me. 

Mr. Weitz. And my question, was that straw vote taken to provide 
guidance as to Presidential contributions for the remaining part of the 
year? 

Mr. Algia. No, it was obvious that the SPACE advisory group were 
going to go with the incumbent Republican. 

Mr. Weitz. With the President. OK. 

Do you recall approximately when that meeting took place and that 
straw vote took place ? 

Mr. Alagia. Do you know ? 

Mr. Weitz. I think I know, but let me ask you this. 

Mr. Alagia. If you know, tell me and we will save some time. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you connect it with some time shortly after the 
Democratic National Convention or many months thereafter or several 
months thereafter? 

Mr. Alagia. It was about the time. It could have been before even 
he was the nominee. 

Mr. Weitz. Before the President was the nominee ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. But after Mr. McGovern was the nominee ? 

Mr. Alagia. Mm’hmm. 

Mr. Weitz. So if it is indicated that the meeting and the straw vote 
took place on July 25, 1972, is that consistent with your recollection, 
which would have been a couple of weeks after the Democratic 
Convention ? 

Mr. Alagia. It was either before the convention when he was the 
front runner or shortly thereafter. 
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Mr. Weitz. So would it be a fair characterization that your recol- 
lection is that it was in the summer of 1972, sometime in the summer, 
J line or J uly, perhaps ? 

Mr. Alagia. Yes, give or take a few months either way. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this: Can you explain why no contribu- 
tions were made to the Committee To Re-Elect or the Finance Com- 
mittee To Re-Elect the President until just prior to the election? 

Mr. Alagia. Can I ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Alagia. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you attach any significance to the fact that 
October 28, the date of the $25,000 contribution to the finance com- 
mittee, is after the final reporting date before the election to the 

GAO? 

Mr. Alagia. You would have to check with Mr. Mueller on that. 

Mr. Weitz. No one has ever talked to you about it since that time, 
of any significance as to the date of that contribution or the timing 
of that contribution. 

Mr. Alagia. Let me ask you, did the GAO make an inquiry about 
that ? 

Mr. Weitz. I don’t know. 

Mr. Alagia. I am not trying to ask you questions, but the GAO, 
if they would make an inquiry — and you know, they have made some. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me step back for a minute and explain. There is 
nothing illegal about making a contribution on October 28 and re- 
porting it when the next reporting date calls for it. 

Mr. Alagia. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Weitz. At least not to my knowledge. I am not giving you free 
legal advice. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Alagia. I am sure you are not giving me free legal advice. 

Mr. Weitz. My question is, however, in the context that if a con- 
tribution was made in fact, on October 28, 1972, then existing law 
did not require that it be reported prior to the election of November 7, 
1972. 

My question is, although there was nothing illegal about the timing 
of the contribution, do you attach any significance to it or did anyone 
ever tell you of the significance of the timing of the contribution ? 

Mr. Alagia. I attach nothing sinister to it and no one has told me 
or consulted with me on that that I know of on this October 28 — is 
it October 28 ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Alagia. What was the contribution ? 

Mr. Weitz. $25,000. 

Mr. Alagia. Oh, that one I don’t have anything on. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Morgan tell you of any meetings he had in 
1972 with Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Alagia. I knew he went, you know, from one of his depositions, 
to see Kalmbach. I haven’t, you know, sat down and asked him about 
those meetings. 

Mr. Weitz. AYas the purpose of those meetings to solicit money 
from SPACE ? 

Mr. Alagia. You are asking me the purpose of the meetings when 
I didn’t go. 
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Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Morgan ever tell you whether solicitations 
were ever made or contributions discussed at that meeting with Mr. 
Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Alagia. I think he has reported to your people on the Senate 
Select Committee what transpired at those meetings and I am not 
going to be trying to second-guess him. He was there. 

Mr. Weitz. And one final question. Do you have any knowledge 
of any contributions, your knowledge either being direct or from 
hearsay or other indirect sources, of contributions made by the other 
two co-ops during 1972 for the President’s reelection ? 

Mr. Alagia. You mean other than what I read in the newspaper 
and all that stuff ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is right, yes. 

Mr. Alagia. You know, I — no. I would say no I don’t. I have tried 
to give you what I know and I just don’t keep, you know, track of 
those things any more. 

Now, I mean, there may be some that I am supposed to be aware 
of that I don’t now recall, but I don’t know what they would be. I just 
didn’t— when I resigned on March 10, 1971, I was getting back into 
law practice and trying to maintain what I had. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 

Mr. Plotkin. Off the record just a minute. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Plotkijst. On the record. Do you know of SPACE, ADEPT, 
TAPE, or any of the co-ops providing any services or funds to any 
Democratic candidates or contenders for the Presidential nomination, 
to the best of your knowledge ? 

Mr. Alagia. During what period of time ? 

Mr. Plotkin. The 1972 election ? 

Mr. Alagia. In 1972 

Mr. Plotkin. For the 1972 election. It might have started back in 
1971 or 1970, whenever everybody started running for office. 

Mr. Alagia. Well, now, I mean I have read in the newspapers about 
AMPI providing apartments for some, I don’t know whether they 
were announced or unannounced, candidates up here. I mean I have 
read something. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you have any personal recollection of any services 
or any funds contributed by cash or by check that you were aware 
of at the time that the services were provided or the cash or checks 
were provided to any Presidential contenders ? 

Mr. Alagia. No. I mean in the 1972 election, I just was not, you 
know— well, I was interested in some of the senatorial candidates 
running, like in Kentucky. I didn’t spend my time, you know, trying 
to run this kind of stuff down. 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, I would like to ask the same question with re- 
gard to any senatorial congressional elections that took place in 1972 
where goods or services or cash or check contributions were provided 
by any of the dairy co-ops or any of the political arms of the dairy 
co-ops ? 

Mr. Weitz. May I just, before the witness answers, I don’t want to 
impede or I will not ask that the witness not answer. I think he should 
go ahead and answer it for a complete record. But let me just note 
for the record that I believe the question calls for testimony that falls 
outside our mandate and I just do want it noted for the record, so that 
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if at a proper or appropriate time, some similar question, either at a 
public session or use of this executive session for the public, record, will 
conform to the mandate and a proper ruling will be requested from 
the committee. 

Mr. Plotkin. A further clarification of the question. Some people 
who were congressional or senatorial candidates may have been infor- 
mal or unofficial candidates for the Presidency while at the same time 
they were standing for reelection for the congressional or senatorial 
offices. For that reason, if it has subsequently come out that they were 
never really official Presidential candidates, I just want to establish 
whether they received any of these finances or services for their 
senatorial or congressional elections. 

Mr. Alagia. As I say, the only ones I would have read about would 
have been in the newspaper involving AMPI or those apartments for 
Mr. — I think it was Mr. Mills, I am not sure. 

Mr. Plotkin. You have no independent recollection. OIv. 

Now, with regard to the 4 a.m. meeting in the airport in Louisville. 
Without rehashing everything you stated before, was it your intention 
at the time of that meeting to in any way ever give any considertaion 
to loaning SPACE funds, arranging for the loan of SPACE funds to 
ADEPT? 

Mr. Alagia. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Plotkin. OK. Would you tell me for the record what your per- 
sonal impression was of Mr. Kelson ? 

Mr. Alagia. You mean at that meeting? 

Mr. Plotkin. At that meeting and in general ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well — well, of course, at that meeting — you know, I am 
just sorry you fellows can’t experience something like that, have four 
of them descend on you at the airport. I wanted to gracefully, you 
know, get out of there, to leave. I didn’t appreciate that type of descent 
at that hour of the morning. 

My impression of Mr. Kelson, whether that is material or not — I 
don’t know what good that will do — but it was quite apparent to me 
at this time, with what I now have knowledge of, that they, the AMPI 
group, would have done anything to have merged Dairymen, Inc., into 
AMPI. And he might play one member of a management team against 
the other. 

Mr. Plotkin. He isn’t someone you would care to deal with ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, at this time, I would say no. 

Mr. Plotkin. Are your feelings similar toward Mr. Parr and 
Mr. Lilly? 

Mr. Alagia. Toward who? 

Mr. Plotkin. Mr. Parr and Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Alagia. I never had any dealings to speak of with Bob Lilly. 
He was at the airport this morning, you know, and he was at some of 
these meetings. They are always at meetings. 

And Dave Parr, if he would stay in the management field as a 
marketing man, a milk man, he is a good marketing man. And Harold 
Kelson is a promoter. 

Mr. Plotkin. It is absolutely clear for the record that your meeting 
with them in the airport was contrary to anything you would have 
wanted under those circumstances at that time and that there was 
never any intention to further investigate or participate in any request 
or effort on their part to obtain funds from SPACE ? 
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Mr. Alagia. Absolutely. I mean, they sought me out and descended 
on me and I wanted to get up and leave and I got up, if I was sitting 
down — I am not even sure I sat down. If I sat down, it sure was not 
for long. 

Mr. Plotkin. Just two final questions. Is Mr. Morgan a lawyer? 

Mr. Alagia. No, he is not ; he is an economist. 

Mr. Plotkin. Did you advise him at the time that you passed on the 
events of the meeting at the airport that it was your opinion that 
loaning SPACE funds of $100,000, or any amount, to ADEPT would 
be illegal in your opinion ? 

Mr. Alagia. In my judgment, I told him, he should not even consider 
that, because that law didn’t say that in my book. 

Mr. Plotkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Weitz. I just have three questions. 

First of all, were you aware that TAPE in fact made a loan the 
following month, April 1971, to ADEPT, of $50,000 ? 

Mr. Alagia. April what ? 

Mr. Weitz. 1971, to ADEPT. Were you aware of that ? 

Mr. Alagia. Well, looking over the records, yes, I am now aware of 
that. I am aware that talking with DeVier Pierson, he called me about, 
you know, whether SPACE was going to lend money. I said, I don’t 
think, in my judgment, the law permits that, and I tell you right now 
we are not going to do that. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that shortly after the meeting at the airport ? 

Mr. Alagia. I think it was, you know, a week or so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ask him to call or did he call you ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, he called me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you who told him to call you or who had 
informed him of this possibility ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, but I can only — you knoiv, I don’t want to assume, 
but it had to be somebody from AMPI or Mid-America. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that TAPE was going to in fact or 
might make a loan to ADEPT ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, he didn’t tell me that. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that there was an urgency in the context 
of the 29th of March such as they had at the airport with you ? 

Mr. Alagia. No, he didn’t indicate that to me. I just remember a 
telephone call from him along those lines and I told him that SPACE 
was not going to — you know, I didn’t think it proper for one com- 
mittee to lend to another. 

Mr. Weitz. Is David Parr now employed by DI ? 

Mr. Alagia. By Dairymen. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know in what capacity he now serves as an 
employee? 

Mr. Alagia. The board of directors of Dairymen employed him 
and I don’t know the exact date, sometime in 1972. I think you were 
furnished the information on that, Mr. Weitz. I think Mr. Morgan 
gave you an explanation of what he does. I don’t follow him, I know 
he talks to producers at producer meetings and different things. I 
mean I am aware of that. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Alagia. 

We will recess the session. 

[Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the proceeding was concluded.] 



MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington, D.O. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :10 a.m. in room 
442, Kussell Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Inouye. 

Also present: James Hamilton, assistant chief counsel; Donald 
Sanders, deputy minority counsel; Beniamin Plotkin, minority 
investigator. 

Senator Inouye. Would you raise your right hand, please ? 

Do you swear that the testimony you are about to give is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Townsend. I do. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, Senator, what I was going to do was to raise 
a matter of procedure, even before we start the initial questioning. 
Mr. Vanet has made a dual request to us. One : That he be allowed to 
tape record this morning’s executive session, and two : In regard to a 
prior executive session, that he be allowed to read it, and as I under- 
stand it, to make verbatim notes out of the session. 

Now, it is my understanding of the rales of procedures of the com- 
mittee, that this would not be allowed, because executive sessions are 
only released by a majority vote of the committee, and this, in effect, 
would be the releasing of an executive session. But Mr. Vanet has 
made this request, and I think that he should be allowed to put it 
formally to you, so that you can make a ruling on this request. 

Senator Inouye. Well, the transcript he is speaking of is what, now ? 

Mr. Hamilton. This is an earlier transcript, Senator, of Mr. Town- 
send. We are calling him back, because we now have some other matters. 

Senator Inouye. Were you present at this ? 

Mr. Vanet. Yes, I was. The way I read the rules we are entitled to 
a transcript of his testimony. We requested a transcript prior to giving 
the testimony, and we have not received a copy of it. We have been 
advised we probably would not get a copy, and we have cooperated and 
testified before. And we are here, ready, and we want to testify, but I 
am going to insist on my right to take a copy of what he testifies today ; 
and what I would like to do, although I’m not going to hold up his 
testifying today, if I can’t; but I would like also to have a ruling that 
I may dictate, after the hearing today, the transcript that Mr. Hamil- 
ton has from the prior hearing. Otherwise, I am just going to advise 
my client not to testify today, and take the fifth. I don't want to do 
that. I want him to testify. He is here, he has cooperated. 

Senator Inouye. Well, I have never heard of any person being per- 
mitted to take in a tape recorder during executive sessions. I presume — 
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not presume, I would think — that the interpretation of the rule, as you 
set forth, is correct in that sense; but there is no rule prohibiting 
counsel to take notes during executive sessions. And so, as to one part 
of your request, that you be permitted to take notes from that tran- 
script — 

Mr. Vanet. I just wanted to redictate them into my recording ma- 
chine after the fact. In other words, the rules expressly provide I am 
entitled to a copy of the transcript. 

Mr. Hamilton. I don’t believe that is right, Senator. 

Mr. Vanet. It is the way I read it, and if we’re going to get a copy 
of both transcripts, well then fine, I’ve got no objection. But, you know, 
down the road, in case something comes up 

Senator Inouye. Copies of the transcript, sir, as I recall the rule, 
have never been provided to any person other than appropriate staff 
and members of the committee. Do you have a copy of the rule there ? 

Mr. Vanet. Senator, it says if it is made public 

Mr. Sanders. I just asked my secretary to bring one. She will be 
here in just a moment with a copy. 

Mr. Hamilton. I believe the rule is, Senator, that if the transcript 
is going to be made public for one reason or another, perhaps for sub- 
mission into the record, that takes a majority vote of the committee. 

Senator Inouye. Has this been made public? 

Mr. Hamilton. This has not been made public yet. You asked for 
some type of precedent, and I think the main precedent I can think of 
is in regard to the Chester Davis matter. You remember there was a 
vote of the committee in regard to making that available, certain 
transcripts available to Mr. Davis for his court litigation, and 
Mr. Davis only got it because the committee authorized his having it 
for that purpose. I think it is rule 24, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Vanet. I thought I understood that one witness had a stenog- 
rapher present when his testimony was given. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, there may have been for one reason or another 
some change in the rules. I think I know what you’re talking about. 
I don’t know under what circumstances that was done, but certainly 
the normal situation — I believe I mentioned the wrong rule — the 
normal situation is that executive sessions are not made public. 

Senator Inouye. That is rule 27. 

Mr. Hamilton. Would you like to see this ? 

Senator Inouye. Rule 30. 

Mr. Hamilton. Would you like to see rule 27 ? 

Mr. Vanet. Yes. I remember it says, if it is going to be made 
public 

Senator Inouye. Rule 30 says the witness shall, upon request, be 
given a reasonable opportunity, before any transcript is made public, 
to inspect, in the office of the committee, the transcript of his testi- 
mony to determine whether it was correctly transcribed, and may be 
accompanied by his counsel during such inspection. If the witness so 
desires, the committee will furnish him a copy of his testimony at no 
expense to the witness. 

In this case, does the committee plan to make public this transcript? 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, Senator, we don’t know that yet. But we will 
let Mr. Townsend and his counsel read the last transcript, and this 
one, too, of course, after it is transcribed. And it has been procedure 
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that counsel can make notes, not verbatim notes, but can make notes on 
the content of the transcript. What we have proscribed in the past, 
and will continue to do so unless the committee, of course, votes other- 
wise, is to prohibit counsel either from making verbatim recordings, 
or from taking a transcript and reading it verbatim into a tape 
recorder. 

Mr. Sanders. Senator, I think that rule contemplates that the fur- 
nishing of the transcript, when requested by the witness’ counsel, 
would occur at such time as the committee thinks that it would make 
it public. 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I don’t have any hesitation in terms of pro- 
ceeding anyway. I am perfectly willing, if counsel would agree to 
waive the objection. - — 

Senator Inouye. In view of rules 27 and 30, 1 would have to deny 
the request of counsel, but as noted by committee counsel, I see no 
objection to the witness’ counsel taking notes during the executive 
meeting. 

Furthermore, I see no objection to counsel taking notes from the 
transcript of the prior hearing. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, Mr. Vanet, if you 

Mr. Vanet. Well, if Tom doesn’t mind, we will go ahead, then. If 
it’s all right with him, it’s fine with me. Irrespective, it’s my inclina- 
tion to say “no”, but if he wants to go ahead, fine. 

Mr. Hamilton. All right. 

I think we should recess this session, and move to 334, if that’s all 
right; so then we won’t take up any more of the Senator’s time. 

[Whereupon, at 10 :20 a.m., the Select Committee recessed, to recon- 
vene in Room G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building.] 

Mr. Vanet. I would state for the record that I would include here- 
in, and incorporate by reference, the objections made at the first testi- 
mony of this witness before this committee, in order to save from 
repeating them again at this time. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK. Mr. Townsend, just for the record again, would 
you state your full name ? 

TESTIMONY OF THOMAS W. TOWNSEND, ACCOMPANIED BY 
M. RANDALL VANET, COUNSEL 

Mr. Townsend. Thomas W. Townsend. 

Mr. Hamilton. I am going to avoid going into your background, as 
we did earlier, but just so I can be completely clear; as I understand 
it, you worked for AMPI from the beginning of 1970 until sometime 
in i.972. Is that correct? 

Mr. Townsend. That is correct. 

Mr. Hamilton. Sometime in April 1972, 1 believe ? 

Mr. Townsend. February. 

Mr. Hamilton. February 1972. 

Mr. Townsend. And it started — my employment with AMPI 
started when AMPI started, not 1970. 

Mr. Hamilton. And for a certain period of time, you were special 
assistant to Mr. Nelson. What was that period of time? 

Mr. Townsend. Gosh, I really don’t recall when it began. I would 
think probably sometime in 1970, until Mr. Nelson was relieved as gen- 
eral manager in 1972. 
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Mr. Hamilton. And I believe that you told us last time, even though 
you were assisting Mr. Nelson that you worked primarily for Mr. 
Parr. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Hamilton. Now, Don, I’m not going to go into any more back- 
ground unless you want to, because I think it is fairly fully covered 
in this earlier session. 

Mr. Sanders. Go ahead, Jim. 

Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Townsend, in 1971, do you recall, or do you 
have any knowledge of, any cash contributions being made to Con- 
gressman Mills ? 

Mr. Vanet. Excuse me, and again, at this time, I’m going to advise 
the witness, that at any and all times, questions asked encompass only 
the 1972 Presidential campaign, and answer any questions accord- 
ingly. If there’s any confusion in your mind about the scope of the 
question 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, that is the scope, but I think that 

Mr. Vanet. Well, because it could go back to 1940, maybe he knew 
something. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I am talking now about contributions made to 
Mr. Mills in 1971. I’m not asking about contributions made in 1940, 
but if the witness has any knowledge of any contributions made in 
1970, I wish he would answer, and we can discuss them. And if he 
thinks they were not related to the Presidential campaign, then either 
he or you can say so. 

But my question is, in 1971, do you have knowledge of any contribu- 
tions, for any purpose whatsoever, going to Mr. Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. You mean, cash versus checks. You don’t mean 
checks ? 

Mr. Hamilton. I’m talking about cash at the moment. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. I took an envelope that contained, as I under- 
stand it, as I was told, some cash and some checks from Tattle Rock 
to Washington one time, when I was coming to Washington from 
Little Rock. 

Mr. Hamilton. Can you date this? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, not very precisely. I would say sometime in 
the fall or winter of 1971. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, are you sure that wasn’t in August of 1971 ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I’m not sure it wasn’t in August of 1971. 

Mr. Hamilton. But your best recollection is that it was the fall or 
winter of 1971 ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. Can you remember that the weather was chilly ? 

Mr. Townsend. I just don’t have any recollection. It didn’t, seem 
much out of the ordinary to me. There is nothing that I recall about it. 

Mr. Hamilton. Under whose instructions did you do this? 

Mr. Townsend. Mr. Parr’s. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did Mr. Parr tell you, or did you look in the en- 
velope, to determine what was in the envelope ? 

Mr. Townsend. I did not look in the envelope, that I recall. He said 
that it was some checks and some cash. I had the idea, I’m not sure 
what he said, exactly, but I think that, it was a whole group of small 
contributions. It may have been that the check that I wrote for Chair- 
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man Mills was in the group. I wrote a $50 check to the Mills campaign. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did he tell you how much cash there was? 

Mr. Townsend. I believe lie said there was slightly less than $5,000 
total, and I don’t have any idea of how much of that would have been 
in cash, and how much of that would have been in checks. 

Mr. Hamilton. What was the nature of the envelope ? A small, white 
envelope? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, it was a small, regular, letter-size envelope. . 

Mr. Hamilton. And was it chocked full, was it bulky, or was it 
reasonably 

Mr. Townsend. I would say that it was maybe half an inch. 

Mr. Hamilton. Half an inch ? 

Mr. Townsend. Slightly less than the thickness of my thumb, I 
would say. 

Mr. Hamilton. What I’m trying to get at — did you have the impres- 
sion that there were 20 or 30 checks, 20 or 30 bills in there, or that— — 

Mr. Townsend. I would say there were more than 20 or 30. ‘Gosh, I 
would hate to guess — it was fairly thick, as I indicated to you. I had 
the impression there might be — oh, 100 checks or bills. 

Mr. Hamilton. The envelope, I take it, was sealed ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Hamilton. And you didn’t look at it at any time ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I did not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did Mr. Parr say anything to you about whether it 
was mostly cash or mostly checks ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall that he did. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did he tell you the source of the money ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, he did not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Where did you get your impression that it was small 
contributions, like the one you had made ? 

Mr. Townsend. From Mr. Parr. 

Mr. Hamilton. What exactly did he say ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t remember exactly what he said. I think it 
was something like, “I’ve got some contributions that I would like to 
have you take up to Washington,” and I said, “OK;” and he said, 
“Now be careful, because some of it is cash,” and I said, “Well, is it a 
large amount of cash?” and I think he said, “No, there is some cash 
and some checks, and it’s less than $5,000,” or something along that 
line. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did he mention to you that there were any contribu- 
tions in there from AMPI per se ? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, no, no. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did he tell you where the contributions were from ? 
Did he indicate that they were from people like you in AMPI, per- 
haps ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall what he said. That was, I think, my 
conclusion, from something he said — there is some cash, and there is 
some checks, and it may have been that this was after I gave $50, and 
I may have — it may be all my assumption, you know. This is 2 y 2 years 
ago, and it may be all my assumption that it was small contributions, a 
whole bunch of them. But it was, as I say, a very substantial envelope. 

Mr. Hamilton. To whom did you deliver this money ? 

Mr. Townsend. I gave it to Gene Goss. 
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Mr. Hamilton. Did you tell Mr. Goss what it was when you gave it 
to him ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I think I said that it came — that Dave asked me 
to bring this up to Washington. 

Mr. Hamilton. You did bring it to Washington? Goss was in 
Washington at this time? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you tell him how much was in there ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall that I did, no. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did you tell him what the nature of the contribu- 
tions was ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall that I did. 

Mr. Hamilton. Did he open the envelope in your presence ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t believe that he did. 

Mr. Hamilton. What did he do with it ? 

Mr. Townsend. I think it just sat on the corner of his desk until 
after I left, but he may have picked it up and put it in the desk drawer. 
I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you recall if he said what he was going to do 
with it? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Hamilton. I mean, for example, did he say, “Well, I will send 
this downtown to the Draft Mills for President office” ? 

Mr. Townsend. I just don’t recall. 

Mr. Hamilton. Now, in placing the date of this transaction, do you 
know if it was in proximity to the appreciation meeting or rally that 
was held for Mr. Mills in Little Rock ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t remember when that was. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I think that was in August of 1971. Did you 
attend that? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. I did. I don’t remember whether it would have 
been before or after. I just really don’t remember. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, you were in Little Rock, I believe. Now, I 
may be wrong in this. I don’t want to shape your testimony, but didn’t 
you participate in the planning for that appreciation meeting? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Hamilton. You did not ? 

Mr. Townsend. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Were you in Little Rock several days before then? 

Mr. Townsend. I think that I was, but I have submitted my calen- 
dar to the committee, and I’m sure that it would accurately reflect 
where I was on my expense reports. 

Mr. Hamilton. I take it your testimony is that you did not partici- 
pate in any way in the organization or planning for, or getting out of 
participants for the Mills rally? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, I just don’t recall a darn thing that I per- 
sonally did. I knew that the rally was going on. I may have run a few 
errands or something: like that, but as far as really having anything 
to do with the rally, I didn’t feel that — and when I attended the rally, 
I went as a spectator. I took my wife and my two children along, and 
just sat up in the stands. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, you said you ran a few errands, do you 
remember perhaps making a delivery of some money to the rally 
organizers, some money given to you by Mr. Parr? 
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Mr. Townsend. Well, I just don’t know who the rally organizers 
were. Could you tell me a name or something? 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I believe the name — I believe the State party 
chairman down in Arkansas was running it. Hon, was his name 
Purcell ? 

Mr. Plotkin. Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Hamilton. I believe Mr. Purcell was the organizer; Mr. Ward 
was participating, Mr. Charles Ward. 

Mr. Townsend. I know Charlie Ward, but I’m not sure I ever met 
Mr. Purcell. What was his first name ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Frankly, I’ve forgotten. 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t believe I’ve ever met Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, do you remember making a delivery for Mr. 
Parr to anyone in the Mills’ organization of some moneys that would go 
to cover the expense of the rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, I just sure don’t. It’s possible I may have, but 
I sure don’t remember. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if AMPI in any way financed that 
rally or meeting for Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I do not know. 

Mr. Hamilton. You know of no expenses that they paid for, no 
contributions that they made ? 

Mr. Townsend. That AMPI would have made ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes, that AMPI would have made. 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, it is true, is it not, that they supplied some milk 
for that rally ? Isn’t that right ? 

Mr. Townsend. If they did, I’m not aware of it. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, was your perception of that rally that it was 
a Mills for President rally? It was a rally to start the bandwagon 
rolling for Mr. Mills’ candidacy ? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, really, you’re just going into details that I 
just honestly don’t — I really didn’t participate to any considerable 
degree on the — on that Mills rally, and really, you’re just in an area 
that I can’t honestly answer. 

Mr. Hamilton. I understand that. I am really asking for your per- 
ceptions as a spectator, how you viewed it. 

Mr. Townsend. I think that I can recall generally overhearing some 
conversations in terms of Mills for President, and I can’t honestly 
remember whether it would have been at that time or August. I think it 
would have been at that time, or previous to that time. I’m sorry that 
I j ust can’t be any more helpful on that. 

Mr. Hamilton. We are still on contributions, Mr. Townsend. Were 
you, in 1971, in the airport at Austin, Tex. ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know at what time ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. The committee asked me some questions last 
time. That is really the only thing that I wanted to look at in the 
record of my previous testimony, and I said at that time — that was, 
you know, a completely new thing to me — and I said that I was, and 
I believe there was one time, and at that time it was at a time when 
Chairman Mills spoke to the joint session of the Texas Legislature, 
and there were questions relating to Jake Jacobsen. And I said that I 
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just couldn’t remember, and since that time, I thought back quite a 
little bit about that, and I believe that there, were two times that I was 
at the Austin airport. 

The one time, when Mills spoke to the joint session of the Texas 
Legislature, and I believe I feel quite sure now that there was another 
time that I was there. I flew in with Dave Parr, and we, I think 
inadvertently, saw Bob Lilly at the airport, and Jake Jacobsen was 
there, yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. When was the occasion ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall when that was. 

Mr. Hamilton. Might that have been in November of 1971 ? 

Mr. Townsend. It might have been in November of 1971, but you 
know, it might have been back in the spring or summer, or in the fall. 
I just can’t place it in reference to any time period. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, the first trip was in the spring. Wasn’t it in 
April of 1971 ? I believe that’s what you testified to last time. 

Mr. Townsend. OK, if that’s what I testified to. I had my calendar 
at that time, and I did have it on there. 

Mr. Hamilton. And that was the speech to the legislature ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Hamilton. What was the purpose of the second trip ? 

Mr. Townsend. It was a stopover on the way to San Antonio, to 
the best I can recall. It was strictly a stopover that Dave wanted to 
visit with Jake Jacobsen. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know why he wanted to visit with Jacobsen ? 

Mr. Townsend. No sir, I do not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you remember if anything passed hands be- 
tween Jacobsen and Parr? 

Mr. Townsend. No sir ; I don’t remember anything passing between 
J acobsen and Parr. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you remember Mr. Long coming up in the air- 
port? 

Mr. Townsend. Since these questions were asked at the previous 
hearings, I thought about that, and I just honestly don’t. I don’t know 
whether — I kind of think that Mr. Long was there, but it really just 
doesn’t ring a bell to me. I kind of think he was, but I’m just not 
absolutely certain. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, do you remember his coming up, that Jacobsen 
was there, and then Mr. Long came up subsequently and gave some- 
thing to Mr. Jacobsen ? Does that ring a bell ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, it does not ring a bell ; I don’t recall any- 
thing that was unusual about that particular stopover at all in Austin. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you think it was unusual that Parr would stop 
in Austin to see J acobsen ? Was that unusual ? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best of my knowledge, it was the only time 
that I was with Dave, to the best of my knowledge, when we stopped 
in Austin and saw Mr. Jacobsen. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, you were flying in a private plane, then ; the 
AMPI plane ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. It was not an AMPI plane, it would have been 
a leased plane, a chartered plane, probably from Central Flying Serv- 
ice in Little Rock, Ark. 
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Mr. Hamilton-. Well, you didn’t ask Mr. Parr why you were put- 
ting down? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall that I asked him. I think that in the 
process of the flight, he said that he was going to stop and see J ake 
for a minute in Austin. I think he volunteered. 

Mr. Hamilton. And you didn’t say, “why do you want to do that?” 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I recall. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you remember when Mr. Parr, when he got off 
the plane, did he take anything with him? Can you recall that? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I sure don’t. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, when he got back on the plane, do you remem- 
ber if he had an envelope or something of that nature? 

Mr. Townsend. I sure don’t. 

Mr. Hamilton. And he didn’t tell you, for example, that he just 
picked up some money from Mr. Jacobsen ? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, I sure don’t recall that he said anything about 
any money. 

Mr. Hamilton. He didn’t mention the amount of $5,000? 

Mr. Townsend. I sure don’t recall it at all. 

Mr. Hamilton. You have no further recollection of why Mr. Parr 
wanted to visit with Mr. Jacobsen ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I don’t. I remember that — the only thing 
that I can really remember about it was that we were sitting at the 
counter at a little restaurant there, and I believe that I was on a 
stool, and Mr. Parr was on the next stool, and I believe Mr. Jacobsen 
at the next one, and Mr. Lilly may have been on the one on the other 
side of that. And the heads were generally — like, we are here, I would 
have been sitting here, and then Mr. Parr and Mr. Jacobsen, and if Mr. 
Lilly were there, he would have been on the other side, and I don’t 
recall whether he was sitting over there or not. And the conversations 
would have been Mr. Parr looking this way and Mr. Jacobsen this 
way. 

But I recall no conversation. I just don’t have any recollection, and 
I think that if there would have been anything in relation to money 
that I overheard, or would have seen anything, I think that I would 
have recalled it. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, if Mr. Jacobsen had given Mr. Parr some 
money, do you think Mr. Parr would have told you about it? 

Mr. Townsend. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Hamilton. After that time, did you ever hear Mr. Parr say that 
he had another $5,000 to give to somebody, to give to Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, did you ever hear Mr. Parr say anything about 
contributing AMPI money to Mr. Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. Contributing AMPI money ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, not that I recall. I sure don’t. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK. I have one more set of contribution questions, 
and then I will let Don ask you some questions about the same thing. 

Do you recall receiving $5,000 in cash from Mr. Stuart Russell ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. "When was that? 

Mr. Vanet. Excuse me. 
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This doesn’t have anything to do with the 1972 Presidential cam- 
paign, does it? 

Mr. Townsend. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I would like to get into it. 

Mr. Vanet. Get into it? There’s nothing to get into. If he says 
clearly it doesn’t have anything to do with the 1972 Presidential cam- 
paign, then it is beyond the scope of the authority and inquiry of this 
committee, and he could testify about things for weeks that he knows 
about, but I’m not going to let him testify to anything outside the 
scope of the inquiry. Anything within it, I would be glad to have him 
testify to. 

Mr. Hamilton. I think we have a right to inquire about the circum- 
stances of this and then make our own judgments. I mean, if we let wit- 
nesses spoon feed us, so to speak, and counsel, we wouldn’t have gotten 
a heck of a lot of the information we have gotten. 

Mr. Vanet. Well, that might be. But you can ask him questions about 
hundreds of things that are outside of the authority on the pretense, 
well, we want to hear about it and then we will decide if it is relevant, 
and that is going beyond your 

Mr. Hamilton. I think the determination of relevance is up to the 
staff and the Senators and, you know, we can go back for another ruling 
of Senator Inouye if you want, but I don’t think we’re going to ask him 
about hundreds of things. We’re going to ask him about a few specifics, 
and we do have some information that there was a $5,000 delivery 
of money from Mr. Russell to Mr. Townsend. 

We just want to find out what it is about, because we know that 
Mr. Russell was involved in some other matters involving Presidential 
campaigns. 

I think it is a very fair question. We’re not asking a blind question. 

Mr. Vanet. Well, is this the same time period as 1970 and 1971? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes ; it’s in this time period. 

Mr. Vanet. What you are saying is, you have information that it 
may well be that he was obtaining money not for himself but for a 
Presidential candidate ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I don’t want to state it too strongly. We know 
that there was some transferral of money ; we know that Mr. Russell 
was involved in transferral of money for Presidential campaigns. 

Mr. Vanet. This is already of record ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. And because of those two facts, we would just 
like to inquire into this. 

Let me say I don’t think that this interrogation this morning is 
going to be that sweeping. I don’t think we’re going to spend 5 or 6 
hours going into every conceivable aspect of Mr. Townsend’s affairs. 
I don’t think you have any worry about that. 

Mr. Vanet. Well, I can see where there would be relevancy if there 
is some possibility it could have been not for him but for someone else. 

Go ahead, Tom, and answer. 

Mr. Townsend. Go ahead and answer ? 

Mr. Vanet. Yes. 

Mr. Townsend. I forgot the question. 

Mr. Hamilton. The question was whether you received some money, 
I believe, and you said yes ; and then I asked you what was the time 
frame. That is as far as we have gone. 
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Mr. Townsend. I am going to say September 1970. If I could look at 
my calendar, I could pinpoint it. 

Mr. Sanders. I am looking at 1971 here. I will have to dig out 1970. 

Mr. Townsend. I would say it’s on September 17, 1970. 

Mr. Hamilton. How about describing the circumstances surround- 
ing this delivery of cash, the amount, the reasons for it, et cetera. 

Sir. Townsend. Could I confer with counsel for a minute ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Sure, please. In fact, if you want to step outside 

Mr. Townsend [confers with counsel]. I was attending a board 
meeting of the Oklahoma divison board of directors of AMPI, and I 
called the office, my office in Little Bock, to see if there were any mes- 
sages. There was a message for me to call Page Belcher at his office 
in Tulsa. 

I called that office some time in the afternoon, as I recall, and talked 
to Page, and I think we talked probably about the weather and foot- 
ball, and I asked if there was anything I could do. And he said, “yes ; 
I would like to have $5,000.” 

And I said, “Fine, I feel sure that I can make a call and get a check 
sent today.” And Mr. Belcher said, “No ; I would like to have it cash.” 

And I said, “Well, I don’t know if I can do that. I will have to make 
a couple of calls and call you back.” And he said, “OK.” 

And so then I called Mr. Parr, told him the circumstances, and Mr. 
Russell’s name came up in the conversation. And I believe I said some- 
thing like, “Do you want me to call Stuart Russell?” and he said 
“Yes.” 

So I called Mr. Russell, who was in Oklahoma City. He was in his 
office. I told him that I would like to have $5,000. He was somewhat 
reluctant. He asked who it was for. I said “for Page Belcher,” and he 
asked who had authorized it, and I said “Dave.” And he said, “OK, 
drop by the office.” And I said, “OK, I’ll come by this afternoon.” 

And then I called Page Belcher back and asked if he would be in his 
office. I said it would probably be a little bit after 5 o’clock by the time 
I got over there. He said he would wait on me. 

After the Oklahoma board meeting was over, I went down to Stuart 
Russell’s office. He had a client with him. I talked to his secretary. His 
secretary handed me an envelope. I took the envelope and went out to 
the airport, got my plane, went over to Tulsa, took the envelope down 
to Page Belcher’s office, gave it to Page. It was a little bit after 
5 o’clock, as I recall. I don’t believe there was anybody in the Federal 
Building, at least not very many people. 

And he said, “Thanks, Tom,” and took the envelope and put it in a 
coat pocket, and then we walked out of the building together. As I re- 
call, it was Mr. Belcher and a long-time administrative assistant who 
since has died. And I got in a cab, went back to the airport, and went 
back to Little Rock. 

At— -oh, I would say about 4 months ago when I first. — I don’t know 
what time period, 3 or 4 months ago, when I first heard this — I mean, 
heard of Stuart Russell’s name coming up in terms of some other 
contributions, I asked advice of my attorney, and told him about 
this situation, and he suggested that it might be a good idea to go to the 
district attorney, go forth and volunteer this information. 

And I said, “Well, that will be fine. Let me consider that.” And I 
talked to — at about that time, I talked a couple of times with him and 
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suggested that it might be good not to have the same attorney as cor- 
porate counsel, that is how I got in touch with Randy Vanet, and 
talked to him about it, and he thought that it would probably not be 
best to do so. 

I talked with Stuart Russell about it, and he said he didn’t care 
one way or the other, that the money was all his own personal, it didn’t 
have anything to do with AMPI, and he didn’t care whether I went 
forward with the information or not. 

And on the advice of counsel, I did not go forward with that in- 
formation to the U.S. Attorney’s office. 

Mr. Sanders. Can we take a 5-minute break, please ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Sure. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Hamilton. I only have one more question on this matter, and 
that is, Mr. Townsend, in regard to the $5,000 delivery from Mr. 
Russell to you to Mr. Belcher in 1970, have you got any information 
that this money was used in support of any Presidential candidate in 
the 1972 campaign or election or any proceeding or any campaign or 
canvass leading up to 1972 ? 

Mr. Townsend. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, Don. 

Mr. Sanders. I assume, from the way you have phrased your an- 
swers, Mr. Townsend, that your $50 check for Mills was given prob- 
ably just, shortly before you brought this envelope to Washington for 
Parr? 

Mr. Townsend. No; I am not sure of the date of that check. I think 
I said I am not sure whether it was included in that group or not. It 
may have been. 

Mr. Sanders. Could you tell us the circumstances of your making 
that contribution to Mills ? Were you solicited by Parr ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes; I believe I was solicited by Mr. Parr, and I was 
happy to make a contribution. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it payable to the Mills Campaign Committee to 
the best of your recollection ? 

Mr. Townsend. The best I can recall, it was made out payable to 
the Draft Mills for President campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Parr suggest an amount to you ? 

Mr. Townsend. 1 don’t recall that he did, but he may have. I just 
don’t recall. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you aware that he was soliciting other AMPI 
employees at that time ? 

Mr. Townsend. I have no personal knowledge of anyone else, that 
made a contribution to that campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you aware that he was making calls around to 
AMPI board members and other employees to solicit contributions for 
Mills? 

Mr. Townsend. You know, I have difficulty in terms of the time 
frame. I have heard that that was done, I am not sure that I knew 
about it at the time that he talked to me about, it. I don’t believe that I 
personally have heard him ask any other employee or any board mem- 
ber, but I wouldn’t be surprised if other employees were asked, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, have you at any time been told by other AMPI 
employees or board members that they were solicited by Parr? 
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Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall a board member mentioning it to me. 
I think probably one or two employees have. I think probably — shoot. 
I am thinking that maybe Joe Murphy mentioned this to me, but I am 
just not absolutely certain. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever learn of any AMPI employee or board 
member complaining that, Parr had coerced them to make a con- 
tribution to Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you receive from AMPI any reimbursement for 
your contribution? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you in any way enter that into your expense 
account ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you at any time learned that any contributions 
by other AMPI employees were reimbursed by AMPI contributions 
for Mills ? 

Mr. Vanet. You’re talking about during this same time frame ? 

Mr. Sanders. 1971, 1972. 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall any conservations along that line. 

Mr. Sanders. Perhaps you have stated this in your previous testi- 
mony, but I would like to ask you where you were officed in 1971. 

Mr. Townsend. In Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Sanders. During the entire year? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any sort of an office in San Antonio ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir; I did not, 

Mr. Sanders. During the year of 1971, did you consider that you 
were responsible most directly to Parr? 

Mr. Townsend. Most directly, yes. I think there were probably 
some — most likely there were some projects that Mr. Nelson asked me 
about that I would have reported directly to Mr. Nelson, but for the 
most part I reported directly to Mr. Parr. 

Mr. Sanders. Were there any printed or handwritten or letter mark- 
ings on the envelope which Parr gave you to take to Goss ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall anything being on the envelope. Gosh, 
there might have been some writing on the envelope, but I just don’t 
recall if there was or not. 

Mr. Sanders. Was this delivered to Goss in his office ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Sanders. Was anyone else present? 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Sanders. In all of 1971, did you deliver to Goss any other en- 
velopes or packages which were indicated to you to contain any checks 
or cash ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. 
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Mr. Sanders. On how many other occasions? 

Mr. Townsend. One other occasion. I brought an envelope which I 
as told contained some checks to Washington. 

Mr. Sanders. Who gave it to you and what was said to you ? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best t can recall, Mr. Parr gave it to me ; and 
he said it was some checks for Mills’ campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he say how much was in it ? 
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: v Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it also sealed ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it similar in description and size to the previous 
envelope you explained ? 

Mr. Townsend. I believe it was a manila envelope rather than a 
white, letter-size envelope. I believe it was an envelope that probably 
would have been 8 V 2 by 11 and thin. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you deliver it to Goss ? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best I recall, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Was this before or after the first one you have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Townsend. I just honestly don’t — I believe it was after. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. Now, have you at any time learned the ap- 
proximate value of the contents of that enevelope ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I have not. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any occasion to open it ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you personally deliver it to Goss? 

Mr. Townsend. I believe I did. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you observe him opening it ? 

Mr. Townsend. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know what he did with it? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. What conversation did you have with him when you 
gave it to him ? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best I can recall, it would have been something 
like, “Dave asked me to drop this off to y’all,” and he probably would 
have said. “OK, thanks.” And that would have been the extent of the 
conversation. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Parr make any mention to you of cash in the 
envelope ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; as a matter of fact, I believe that he probably 
would have said checks, because I sure had the distinct feeling that it 
was all checks. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you place this into any time frame in reference 
to the Mills’ rally in Little Rock ? 

Mr. Townsend. I really can’t. I can’t tell you whether it would have 
been before or after. I think probably after, but I’m just not certain. 

Mr. Sanders. To your knowledge — I should say, to your recollec- 
tion — did you deliver any package to Goss in 1971 which contained 
solely cash ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. It is my understanding that Mr. Parr has a walk-in 
vault in his Little Rock office. Is that true ? 

Mr. Townsend. It’s in the Little Rock office, there is a walk-in vault ; 
yes, sir. It wasn’t in Mr. Parr’s office. 

Mr. Sanders. It wasn’t in his office. OK. 

Mr. Townsend. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you aware, in 1971 of any sums of cash kept in 
there by Parr of $1,000 or more ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir; to the best of my recollection, that vault 
contained only records, and I don’t recall ever walking by that vault 
door when it wasn’t wide open. 
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Mr. Sanders. Was there within it any other smaller safe or locked 
box with a combination or key lock ? 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Sanders. At any time in or about August 1971, did you learn that 
cash had been delivered to Norma Kirk at the Little Rock airport? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Or did you learn that Norma Kirk had brought cash 
into the office to Parr in August ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir ; I have no recollection along that line. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any knowledge that Parr was keeping 
any cash, any cash sums, in that vault for Wilbur Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir; well 1 would be just completely surprised 
if there were, because, as I say, I just don’t recall ever walking by that 
vault door when it wasn’t wide open. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection that Bob Lilly came to 
Little Rock any time around the Mills rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t remember seeing Bob Lilly around in Little 
Rock at that time, but I don’t recall seeing Bob Lilly — I just don’t 
recall seeing Bob Lilly in Little Rock, period. 

Mr. Sanders. Your calendar indicates the words “Mills rally” on 
August 26, 1971. 

Would that indicate to you that was the day of the rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. I would assume that it was. I would think that 
would be the day. 

Mr. Sanders. Now, it is my information that Lilly traveled to Little 
Rock on August 17, 1971. 

Does your calendar contain any notations on August 17 which 
would stir your recollection of that clay ? 

Mr. Townsend. No ; I 'would say I "was in Little Rock on that day. 
I indicate that there was a hearing in the Twin Cities, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, but I don’t recall going to that. 

Mr. Sanders. Is that a milk hearing? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, it would have been a milk hearing. 

Mr. Sanders. Although you have no recollection of attending it, 
does the notation indicate that you did attend ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I just said my notation says that there was a 
hearing on voting on diversion limitations and lowering supply plant 
requirements and also location differentials. I don’t recall whether I 
was at that hearing or not. 

Mr. Sanders. Is there any indication from your calendar that be- 
tween August 17 and August 26 you traveled to Washington? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. I would say — well, let me look. I feel rela- 
tively certain that I did not. Sometimes I have notations on this cal- 
endar which I’ve never followed through, or notations for Dave, or 
as a reminder of some kind of a meeting which I did not attend. For 
instance, just on the 16th, I have got Nelson, Parr and others, North 
Holiday Inn at St. Louis, t went to that meeting. 

I sometimes have notations on here where. I, didn’t go to the meeting 
at all. I think this, in combination with my expense account, gives a 
real accurate indication of where I was. But from looking at this, I 
would say I did not go to Washington between August 16 and through 
the end of August. 
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Mr. Sanders. It is my understanding that there was an office in 
Little Rock which -was handling responsibilities for the Mills rally. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall that office ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you ever in that office ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I think I was there probably twice. 

Mr. Sanders. You said you were acquainted with Charles Ward? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I’ve met Charles Ward maybe three times. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you also know an individual named Jernigan who 
served as treasurer ? 

Mr. Townsend. I believe I met Mr. Jernigan maybe twice. I don’t 
know Mr. Jernigan well at all, or Mr. Ward well at all, either. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever take any envelope or package from the 
AMPI Little Rock office to the Little Rock office for the rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I recall. I sure don’t recall doing so, and 
I think if I had I think I would remember it, but I don’t have any 
recollection of doing so. 

Mr. Sanders. At the time, on the occasion that you took the two 
envelopes to Washington, D.C., to Goss that you have already told 
us about, to your knowledge, was there any office in Little Rock oper- 
ating for a Mills’ Presidential candidacy ? 

The reason I ask you that, is because I want to know if it went 
through your mind to wonder why you were making the delivery all 
the way to Washington, if there was some local operation that it could 
have been given to. 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall any office in Little Rock in that 
regard, other than this Mills rally office. 

Mr. Sanders. Did that close up right after the rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. It surely must have been shortly after, because I 
remember driving by the office, I don’t recall when, but it was all open. 
The office, as best I recall, was on a corner of a main street in down- 
town that had windows completely along two sides of it, and I believe 
the office had been vacant for some time, and I don’t think that it was 
open for very, very long. 

Mr. Sanders. You have no recollection of a Little Rock Draft Mills 
office? 

Mr. Townsend. A Little Rock Draft Mills office ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. Since the committee questioning concerning any 
travels to Washington carrying any checks or cash for Mills, have 
you perchance had occasion to review or search your logs to see if 
you could match any trips to Washington with those occasions of 
delivering them ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir ; I have not and I kind of doubt — I think 
it would be rather fruitless on my part to try to do so, because I came 
to Washington quite a few times. And I think before making the 
copies that I looked through there, and I just don't think that there is 
anything in there that would shed any light on that time period. 

Mr. Sanders. In your calendar for July of 1971, there is a note at 
the beginning, Mills-Kennedy. 

What is the significance of that ? 
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Mr. Townsend. I think probably I had my calendar out the first 
time that I heard the names of Mills and Kennedy as a possibility on 
the Democratic ticket, and I suspect that I was just doodling and 
wrote down the names, Mills-Kennedy. 

Mr. Sanders. On July 24, there is an entry, “Ark-Div,” Arkansas 
Division, I presume, “Mills, Conway,” which I assume is Conway, 
Ark. 

Do you know the significance of that entry ? 

Mr, Townsend. Could I look at it? [Pause] I believe this was a 
time period when the southern region of AMPI had its normal yearly 
division meetings, and I would say that on the 24th of July 1971, that 
the Arkansas division had their annual division meeting in Conway, 
Ark., and that Chairman Mills was the speaker at that meeting. 

Mr. Sanders. Would having the meeting in Conway be an ordinary 
event, or would that be unusual ? 

Mr. Townsend. That would be very ordinary. I have attended three 
Arkansas division annual meetings ; they were all held at one of the 
colleges there at Conway, Ark. And I know that last year, I received 
an invitation to go, and it was also held at Conway. 

Mr. Sanders. An entry for July 30 says “Washington.” 

Would that indicate that you were in Washington on that date? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know for what purpose ? 

Mr. Townsend. I would not have any idea. Sorry. 

Mr. Sanders. And the entry for July 31 says, “Mills, January 14, 
San Antonio.” Is that correct? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, that’s correct, I believe that is probably the 
first time that I heard that Chairman Mills was to make some kind 
of a speech before some group in San Antonio, on January 14. 

Let me look back at the end. I think I also wrote it — yes, in Decem- 
ber, which is the last entry, on a little blank spot. I also have “Mills, 
January 14, San Antonio.” 

I am quite sure he was to speak before some civic group on Janu- 
ary 14 in San Antonio. I don’t know if it ever took place, but I feel 
sure it was scheduled. 

Mr. Sanders. The entry for August 3 says “Washington.” 

Do you know for what reason ? Did you travel to Washington that 
day, and do you know for what reason ? 

Mr. Townsend. I would say I did travel to Washington on that 
day, and I don’t have any idea why. I did quite a little work in Wash- 
ington in terms of, you know, working with various — oh, gosh, Agri- 
culture people, and I was kind of in charge of the development of 
white papers in terms of price supports, imports, the economic justifi- 
cation, and background, that kind of stuff. And I think if — you know, 
looking through my old calendars, you could say I came to Washington 
quite often. I would say that I was in Washington on that day. 

Mr. Sanders. An entry on August 25 says, “Butterbrodt,” 

Do you know the reason for that entry ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I really don’t. It could be that I was supposed 
to call John Butterbrodt on that day. I would say that would be the 
most likely, but I am not positive on that. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have occasional business dealings with him? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I did. 
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Mr. Sanders. Just to take it a little beyond the period of the Mills 
rally, your calendar indicates in September that perhaps you were in 
Washington for several days, the first full week of that month. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir ; I would say that I was.- 

Mr. Sanders. For what dates would you judge ? 

Mr. Townsend. I was there on September 8, 9, and 10. I possibly 
came in on the 7th, or possibly stayed over and came home on the 11th. 
I feel relatively certain that I was out of or away from my home for 
3 days that week, 3 nights. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you tell from that why you were here % 

Mr. Townsend. No, I cannot. I can’t tell from this. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you now know why you were here ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sanders. Jim, I have got a few more questions I want to ask, 
but I assume you’re going to go back into the Iowa rally. I will get 
into that when it comes up. 

For the month of November 1971, your calendar indicates San 
Antonio on the 10th and 11th. I see no indication here of Austin. Can 
you refresh your recollection for the 10th and 11th ? 

Mr. Townsend. On the 

Mr. Sanders. 10th and 11th. 

November 10 is the Marine Corps birthday, in case you want to 
put a reference on that. 

Mr. Vanet. A little trivia. 

Mr. Townsend. I can’t remember whether I was in San Antonio on 
the 10th and 11th or not. I believe that I was in there on the 11th. I 
am not sure about the 10th. I also have a notation of a supply and man- 
agement committee meeting in Dallas on November 10. 

I also see that there were Canadian people in San Antonio on the 
11th and 12th. I believe that Jim Reeves talked to the Canadian people 
in San Antonio, or Dr. Mehren, or maybe both. I know that I did not 
talk to the Canadian people who were in San Antonio. 

My expenses would indicate that I was probably in San Antonio on 
the 11th anyway. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you possibly relate to the 10th and 11th the events 
you have told us of meeting Lilly in the Austin Airport ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; I really can’t. 

Mr. Sanders. The reason I asked that is, it is our information that 
it was on November 10 that Lilly met you, or saw you, in the airport 
with other AMPI personnel. 

Mr. Townsend. It could have been, but it sure doesn’t ring a bell. 
There just isn’t anything about that Austin Airport deal that really 
rings a bell with me, or I am sure I would remember it. 

I am not saying that it wasn’t on that day. I am just saying that I 
just — I don’t have any — I can’t help in terms of that date. 

Mr. Sanders. Now, with respect to your remarks about being in 
Austin with Parr whenever the date was, on that occasion, would you 
have flown to Austin with Parr ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he make any mention to you on the way that he 
was to receive anything from Jacobsen ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, not that I recall. The only thing I can recall 
is, I think what I said earlier was that he said he wanted, if we were 
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going to Stop in Austin, he wanted to talk to J ake a little bit. And I 
think it was purely accidental that Bob Lilly was there — purely 
accidental. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall, then, flying from Austin to San 
Antonio ? 

Mr. Townsend. I am not positive where we went from Austin. I 
think it -was to San Antonio, but I am just not. positive. 

Mr. Sanders. In relationship to that occasion, were you at any time 
thereafter given any package or envelope by Parr to deliver to any 
Mills personnel ? 

Mr. Townsend. You mean like immediately after? 

Mr. Sanders. I mean, within the same day or within a few weeks ? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, certainly, not on the same day, and nothing that 
I could ever tie back to that Austin stop. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, now, just — this was November 10. Well, I am 
saying we were told November 10. You don’t remember that it was 
that date. But within about 60 days thereafter, there was a complete 
change of management in AMPI. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. At any time between your seeing Lilly in the Austin 
Airport and the time of change of management in AMPI, did you 
deliver anything to Washington for Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I think — as I say, I can’t tie any time periods 
in terms of delivering to Washington, so it may have been after No- 
vember 10 ; it may not have been. We could look at the calendar and 
see how many times I was in Washington after that. 

Mr. Sanders. Your calendar indicates Washington on November 16, 
Washington on November 23. Maybe you could do a better job of 
covering the next month there than i can. There might be some- 
thing besides “Washington” that would indicate that you went to 
Washington. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. I would say I did come to Washington on the 
23d of November. 

Mr. Sanders. Also on the 16th? 

Mr. Townsend. Also on the 16th of November. [Pause.] 

This would indicate that I did not come to Washington the entire 
month of December. But, again, I think it would be good to look at the 
expense reports. I don’t believe I did come to Washington in December 
1971. 

Mr. Sanders. Or January 1972? 

Mr. Townsend. No ; not in January of 1972. 

Mr. Sanders. And you don’t know the purposes for your trips on 
November 16 or 23 ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; I really do not. 

Mr. Plotkin. I don’t believe Mr. Sanders asked you, with regard to 
the second envelope that you gave Gene Goss in Washington, was that 
delivery in his Capitol Hill office? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best I recall, it was, yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. Was there anyone else present in the room at the time, 
or that might have been present and was sent, out of the room? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, there was no one sent out. I don’t remember 
anything peculiar about it. Gene Goss’ desk is separated by a — at that 
time, it was separated by a partition, and I believe it most likely that 
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I would have just gone back and I would have been the only one 
behind this little partition. It was, oh, 5 feet high. 

Mr. Plotkin. Is there a secretary that sits on the other side of the 
partition ? 

Mr. Townsf.no. On the other side of it, yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. Was she there when you came in ? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, gosh, I can’t remember. 

Mr. Plotkin. If she was there when you came in, do you think she 
might have overheard any conversation you might have had with Mr. 
Goss? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, I doubt it, I think she probably would have been 
typing letters. 

Mr. Plotkin. OK. You also said that you were pretty sure that the 
envelope contained checks ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. What causes you to think that ? 

Mr. Townsend. I think Mr. Parr said that there were some checks. 

Mr. Plotkin. Did he say they w T ere all checks, or did he say there 
was no cash, or did he say, “Here are some checks?” 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t remember. I feel relatively certain it was 
after that first time that I felt that there was some cash and some 
checks in the envelope, and I know I felt on the airplane a little bit 
apprehensive in terms of the cash. And I know that I didn’t feel any 
apprehension in terms of this second time, because I, in my own mind, 
felt that they were all checks made out to the Draft Mills for Presi- 
dent Committee. 

Mr. Plotkin. But in fact you don’t know there was- 

Mr. Townsend. No; I didn’t look in the envelope for a fact. I 
couldn’t verify that there were cash or checks in either one of the 
envelopes. 

Mr. Plotkin. So then it’s just as possible that it was cash in that 
second envelope as there was in the first one ? 

Mr. Townsend. It’s possible that there was cash. 

Mr. Plotkin. All right. That’s all. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK. I want to get on to a few other subjects, and I 
will move as fast as we can. 

I want to focus on 

Mr. Townsend. We just missed the airplane I really wanted to 
catch. 

Mr. Hamilton. I want to focus on this rally in Ames, Iowa, on the 
2d of October. Your calendar indicates that you were out in Iowa a 
couple of weeks before that. Now, what were you doing out there? 

Mr. Townsend. I was in Iowa to help whatever I could to try to 
get a crowd for the. Iowa Cooperative. 

Mr. Hamilton. Why was it so important to get a crowd ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I think there was a couple of reasons. One, 
Iowa has been messed up in the dairy industry ever since I have been 
in the dairy industry. It has been a rather noncooperative area. It has 
been a low-priced area, and we wanted to try to get a crowd, get people 
together and see if we couldn’t develop some more cooperation. 

And then I think, too, I knew that Chairman Mills was going to be 
one of the speakers at that meeting, and anything I could do to help 
Chairman Mills I would be happy to do. 
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Mr. Hamilton. Was that the official position of AMPI, “Let’s help 
Chairman Mills”? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t know as I would say it was the official posi- 
tion of AMPI. I think that may be an unofficial position or some- 
thing of — any time that we could do anything for Chairman Mills 
that was, you know, honest and legitimate, I think that we would make 
every effort to do so. 

Chairman Mills, at least in my opinion, has probably more knowl- 
edge than any other single individual on the Hill in terms of the dairy 
industry and some of the technicalities of the dairy industry, including 
Federal orders. And he was helpful to us in terms of the dairy indus- 
try, and, at least I felt that any time there was anything we could do 
that would be helpful to Chairman Mills, that it would be done. 

Mr. Hamilton. Let me be a little more specific. Was it your view, 
and was it the general perception of the people at AMPI, to your 
knowledge, that the Ames rally was at least in part a Mills for Pres- 
ident rally? 

Mr. Townsend. I can’t speak for others, but I felt that the primary 
purpose was the Iowa Cooperative, the milk thing, but it was an oppor- 
tunity for Mills to appear in Iowa. 

Mr. Hamilton. But you perceived it as a vehicle to promote Mills’ 
candidacy ? Is that correct, or is it not correct ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yeah, I guess I perceived it as 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you think Mr. Parr perceived it as that way ? 

Mr. Townsend. Gosh, I wish you would ask Mr. Parr that question. 
I would think that he would have perceived it as an opportunity to help 
Chairman Mills ; yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. How about Mr. Nelson ? 

Mr. Townsend. I would say the same with Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Hamilton. And Mr. Johnson, Joe Johnson ? 

Mr. Townsend. I would think that probably Mr. Johnson— I don’t 
know whether Joe Johnson would have thought of it in the same — 
I don’t know ; maybe a lesser degree or something. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, take Parr and Nelson. Did either one of these 
gentlemen say anything to you indicating that they perceived this as 
a Mills for President rally that you can now recall ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall any specific instances where it was 
said that this would be a Mills for President rally. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, did you ever help prepare, or was there pre- 
pared, campaign items to promote Mills’ candidacy that were distrib- 
uted at the Ames rally ? 

For example, were there balloons that said “Mills for President,” or 
was there a banner? Was there Mills for President literature available 
there ? 

Mr. Townsend. I was not at the rally and I just honestly don’t know. 

Mr. Hamilton. You weren’t there ? 

Mr. Townsend. I was not there ; no, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, how shortly before the rally did you leave? 
Do you remember ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t have anything on here that indicates when 
that rally was held. Was it on October 2 ? 

Mr. Hamilton. The 2d, yes. 
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Mr. Townsend. I think that I was there on September 30 — that 
would have been the last day. I tell you, all during 1971 and the — let’s 
say from Thanksgiving of 1.970 on through almost all of 1971 was an 
extremely trying period of time for me. My wife was in an extremely 
depressed situation, to the point that I had to have my mother come 
down and take care of my children along about Thanksgiving of 1970 
through, I think — after Easter of 1971. And from that period on I tried 
to be home a great deal more, and it was constantly on my mind. 

And, as a matter of fact, I think on September 30, 1 — probably I got 
a call indicating that I should get home right fast, and I went home 
that night and stayed there and did not go back for the rally itself. 
And I will just be honest with you. that was very much on my mind, 
and it still is. It’s a period of time that I will never forget. It is, I think, 
a period when I finally realized what some of the important things in 
life really are. 

I think I was a pretty mixed-up kid for quite a while, and I think it 
is unfortunate that it took that to get some proper perspective in my 
own personal life. 

I’m sorry I digressed on that. 

Mr. Hamilton. That’s all right. 

Mr. Townsend. But it would indicate — my records would indicate 
that I was in Iowa. 

Mr. Vanet. I think, Tom, you answered the question about 10 min- 
utes ago, but if you want to miss your next plane, you can just keep 
talking. 

Mr. Townsend. Thank you, counsel. 

I was just going to say it looks like I was in Iowa about 3 days the 
week of September 13, 2 days the week of September 20, and either 
2 or 3 days the week of September 27, and that was the extent of my 
involvement in Iowa. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, while you were there, did you see anybody 
blowing up Mills balloons ? 

Mr. Townsend. No. sir, I did not see anyone blowing up Mills 
balloons. I recall that there were some banners being made. I don’t 
know what the banners said or how large they were. I don’t recall any- 
thing about balloons. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, that may sound like a trivial question, but the 
point is, how much was this rally focused toward electing Wilbur Mills 
President ? That is the overall question. Do you know how much money 
AMPI put into this rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. I wouldn’t have any idea. 

Mr. Hamilton. I take it. there were contributions by the other dairy 
cooperatives, too? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t think there were any contributions in terms 
of any cash, at least, none that I am aware of. I think that there were 
people that were involved. There were people involved from AMPI, 
from Mid- America Dairymen, from Land O’Lakes Velco division, and 
I believe the Rural Electric Cooperatives, Farmland Industries, and 
probably other cooperatives, you know, that I am just not aware of. 

Mr. Hamilton. Is it your understanding that the outlays of cash 
that were necessary were made by AMPI ? When I say outlays of cash, 
I mean outlays of money to pay for the — in terms of the expenses. 

Mr. Townsend. In terms of the 
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Mr. Hamilton. Renting the hall, et cetera. 

Mr. Townsend. No, I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK. On the trip to Texas for the speech to the 
legislature, that was in April, I believe? Can you pinpoint that? 

Mr. Townsend. I think I did it the 

Mr. Hamilton. You may have. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I would say it was April 30, 1971. 

Mr. Hamilton. Now, did you travel down there to the rally with 
Chairman Mills? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best of my knowledge, I did, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. How did you travel ? 

Mr. Townsend. By a private jet from Little Rock. 

Mr. Hamilton. Was that the AMPI jet? 

Mr. Townsend. No, it was not. 

Mr. Hamilton. It was a rented jet? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t have any idea what the source of the 
plane was. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know who paid for the plane? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I do not. 

Mr. Hamilton. And did Mr. Mills travel back to Little Rock on 
the plane? 

Mr. Townsend. I am not sure how we got back. [Pause] 

I see a notation of our Project P Committee meeting in the Execu- 
tive Inn in Dallas, and I don’t remember whether Mr. Parr went to 
that Project P Committee, which stands for “promotion,” or whether 
we went back to — whether we went back to Little Rock. And I don’t 
remember whether we went back with Chairman Mills or whether 
we did not go back with Chairman Mills. 

Mr. Hamilton. I take it- 

Mr. Townsend. My notation shows that we went to the LB J ranch 
the same day, and I am just not sure of the mode of transportation. 

Mr. Hamilton. How did this speech to the Texas Legislature come 
about ? 

Do you know who made the arrangements? 

Mr. Townsend. I wouldn’t have any idea. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if this speech was a device to promote 
Mr. Mills’ candidacy for the Presidency ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, and I’m not sure of the time frame. I’m not 
sure that I was aware in April 1971 that there would be a Mills for 
President candidacy. I am not sure of the time period, and I think 
that Chairman Mills spoke to several joint sessions of the legislatures, 
and I think — I am not positive 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you remember the topic of his speech? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I sure don’t. 

Mr. Hamilton. Can you remember any facts that would indicate 
that thia was sort of a campaign appearance? 

Mr. Townsend. None that I recall, but I am really not a campaign 
advance man or any of that kind of thing. That isn’t really the role 
that I played in any way or any advance man for anybody. And 
what may be obvious to some people as something that is very political 
might not seem political to me, and particularly in relating time pe- 
riods — well, it is difficult in the whole line of inquiry to separate 
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what I knew at the time, what I’ve heard about, what I have read in 
the newspapers. 

Boy, in terms of some of the whole funding deal, I have learned 
a lot more since I left AMPI than I ever knew when I was in AMPI. 

Mr. Hamilton. But you don’t remember any discussion on the plane 
going down as to how this would be a great boost to Mills’ candidacy 
or anything like that ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall. There may have been some, but I 
don’t recall any. 

Mr. Hamilton. Who was on the plane ? 

Mr. Townsend. To the best I can recall, it would have been two 
pilots — I wouldn’t have any idea who they were, because it was not 
a plane that I was familiar with. 

Mr. Hamilton. Who were the passengers ? 

Mr. Townsend. Chairman Mills, Dave Parr, Carl Arnold, and 
myself. 

Mr. Hamilton. Why was Carl Arnold on the plane ? 

Mr. Townsend. Pardon ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Why was Arnold on the plane ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t know. 

Mr. Hamilton. He was in Mills’ office? 

Mr. Townsend. Carl Arnold ? Not that I’m aware of. 

Mr. Hamilton. What was his position, and what was his connec- 
tion with the Mills organization ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t have any knowledge, that he was. He was— 
I think Carl Arnold was an attorney here in Washington, and I don’t 
know who his clients are or anything. 

There may have been somebody else on the plane. There may have 
been one other person. If there was, I do not— it is the first time I ever 
saw him and the last time I ever saw him. 

Mr. Hamilton. And you can’t recall ? 

Mr. Townsend. No. 

Mr. Hamilton. Don, let me ask just a couple more questions, just 
to finish up Mills if that’s all right. 

Were you aware that there were anv AMPI employees working for 
Mills in 1971? 

Mr. Townsend. In 1971 ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. People on the AMPI payroll working for Mills. 

Mr. Townsend. I knew that Joe Johnson had been an AMPI em- 
ployee and worked for Chairman Mills. I don’t know when he switched 
from being an AMPI employee to a — — 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, he was a fully paid AMPI employee until 
January of 1972. Was it your understanding that before that time he 
was working for Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Tow-nsend. Well, I would think he would be working for AMPI. 

Mr. Hamilton. What was your understanding at that time? Were 
you told at that time, or did you know by some means, that he was in 
Washington working for Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Townsend. I knew that he was in Washington. I don’t know 
that he was spending all of his time working for Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Hamilton. That’s what I’m asking, your perception. Did you 
have an understanding 
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Mr. Townsend. My perception was that Joe Johnson was in Wash- 
ington, he was doing some work for Wilbur Mills, but it was not my 
perception that he was spending full time working for Wilbur Mills. 

Mr. Hamilton. So it was your understanding he was still doing some 
work for AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. Is the same true of Betty Clements, his secretary ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t think Betty Clements — to the best of my 
knowledge, Betty Clements was not on the payroll, not on the AMPI 
payroll, after she came to Washington. 

Mr. Hamilton. Well, I think she came around November 1971, and 
she was still on the AMPI payroll. What was your perception of what 
she was doing up here ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I thought that she was — I thought she was 
working for Draft Mills for President campaign. 

Mr. Hamilton. And not doing any AMPI business for Mr. 
Johnson? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t have any knowledge of — I don’t recall. I 
didn’t think she was on the AMPI payroll. 

Mr. Hamilton. So the answer to that is, you did not think she was 
doing any work for AMPI, for Mr. Johnson, after she came to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t think — I thought she was, but she could 
very well — could have been. 

Mi - . Hamilton. Do you know if any AMPI employees were sent to 
New Hampshire to work for Mr. Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. I believe that there were, yes. 

Mr. Hamilton. And who were they ? 

Mr. Townsend. AMPI employees? I don’t know if I can say if I 
know who the AMPI employees were or not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Neither AMPI employees nor people whose expenses 
were paid by AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. Joe Johnson was in New Hampshire to my knowl- 
edge. I don’t know of any other. 

Mr. Hamilton. What about a fellow named George — last name of 
George, Charles George? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t think I know anybody named Mr. George. 

Mr. Hamilton. How about Mr. Holmes ? 

Mr. Townsend. Johnny Holmes ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if he was in New Hampshire? 

Mr. Townsend. I’m not sure whether he was or not. When you 
mentioned that name ; he may have been. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know of anybodv else who was, let’s say, 
working for Mr. Mills, either on the AMPI payroll or financed by 
AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I sure don’t recall any. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, Don. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you get the feeling that this is like tag wrestling? 

Mr. Townsend. I get the feeling that you all are asking me an 
awful lot of questions that I just don’t — I may have overheard some 
of these things, but I had no direct contact with 

Mr. Vanet. That’s what they’re finding out, Tom. 
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Mr. Sanders. You shouldn’t infer that we presume that you have 
any knowledge to all of these questions we ask. We just feel that we 
have an obligation to cover the field as long as you are here, and if 
you don’t know anything about it, that’s all you can 

Mr. Townsend. It makes me feel like there must have been an awful 
lot I didn’t know about. 

Mr. Sanders. When you traveled to Iowa to work on making prep- 
arations for the event on October 2, did you do that at the direction 
of Parr? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. What, if anything, did he tell you when he asked you 
to go up there concerning Wilbur Mills ? 

Mr. Townsend. I viewed my prime role in going to Iowa as to see 
what Joe Johnson was doing, and see if I could hold down — see if 
any money was being expended unnecessarily, not knowing whether — 
with no indication of 

Mr. Sanders. Other than Joe Johnson, were there any AMPI em- 
ployees besides yourself working in Iowa on arrangements for this 
event ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Let me say. other than Iowa-based people. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir; Terry Shea, Betty Clements, Robert Radel, 
R-a-d-e-1. 

Mr. Sanders. Is he from Little Rock ? 

Mr. Townsend. He is in Little Rock at the present time. At that 
time, he lived somewhere in the Houston, Tex., area. Those are the 
ones that come to my mind. 

Mr. Sanders. Was any of your work in Ames directed toward gen- 
erating attention to the public that Wilbur Mills would be at this 
event? 

Mr. Townsend. I was aware — I don’t know that any of my work was 
directed in that regard. I was aware that there was publicity being put 
out ; I think newspaper and radio advertisements advertising the Iowa 
Cooperative Month that Wilbur Mills would be there, that Governor 
Ray would be there. I believe Senator Miller was there. I believe all of 
the congressional delegation was invited ; now, I’m not sure who all 
attended. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any awareness that advertisements were 
being prepared which would state the Mills Presidential efforts? In 
other words, any bumper stickers saying, “Mills for President,” any 
newspaper advertising? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t think there was any advertising stating any- 
thing relating to Mills for President, I believe I saw some bumper 
stickers that were there, but I don’t think they would have been pre- 
pared there, or under 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any involvement in the preparation of 
any Mills for President advertising? 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Sanders. To your knowledge, did Joe Johnson or Terry Shea 
have? 

Mr. Townsend. Mills for President ? Boy, there may have been, but I 
am not aware of it. 
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Mr. Sanders. Did you see Charles Ward while you were in Iowa in 
September ? 

Mr. Townsend. No. I don’t think Charles Ward was in — I just 
feel real certain Charles Ward was not in Iowa when I was in Iowa. 
If he was, I didn’t see him. Now, I’m not saying he wasn’t in Iowa, but 
I sure don’t recall seeing him. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you ever been to the St. Paul or Waverly home 
of Senator Humphrey ’? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I have not. 

Mr. Sanders. In 1970 or 1971 ? 

Mr. Townsend. I’ve never been to any of Mr. Humphrey’s homes 
in Minnesota. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any knowledge that — first of all, let me 
ask you, do you know John Valentine? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know Norman Sherman ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. While you were with AMPI, did you have any contact 
with the firm, Valentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. Townsend. None that I can recall. 

Mr. Sanders. While you were with AMPI — — 

Mr. Townsend. It’s possible that I may have called somebody at 
the Valentine, Sherman office, but I just don’t recall it. 

Mr. Sanders. While you were with AMPI, were you aware that that 
firm existed ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. And how did you know that, and in what connec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Townsend. I’m not sure when I first knew about it. The only 
direct knowledge that I had of Valentine, Sherman was with — in con- 
nection of an obligation with Governor Docking, of Kansas. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you explain, then, your previous testimony ? 

Mr. Townsend. I had forgotten it was there, and I think I relayed 
pretty much everything I know about Valentine, Sherman. If I men- 
tioned that, did I also mention in there — the only time that it was 
brought up by AMPI people formally to me was at a restaurant some- 
place, and I don’t know where it was, and Mr. Parr, Mr. Nelson, Mr. 
Lilly, and Mr. Isham were sitting at a table — the four. And there was 
a group of the rest of us sitting at another table, and they called me 
over, and they asked me if I knew anything about any commitments 
to Valentine, Sherman for anything other than Docking. And I said, 
“No, I do not,” and they said, “OK,” and I went back to the other 
table. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever have any conversation with Lilly con- 
cerning work done, or to be done, by Valentine, Sherman for AMPI ? 

Mr. Townsend. For AMPI? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Sanders. While you were with AMPI, did you have any knowl- 
edge that Valentine, Sherman was doing work for AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. I think that they did some surveys — ran some sur- 
veys for AMPI. 

Mr. Sanders. How did you learn that? 
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Mr. Townsend. I think that I just overheard it. It possibly could 
have been in a board meeting. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you explain in any greater detail what survey 
work was done ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I really can’t. 

Mr. Sanders. Or where ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know who would have been handling it in 

AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. Probably Mr. Nelson, but I’m not sure; I’m just not 
sure. I had one other conversation about Valentine, Sherman — relat- 
ing to Valentine, Sherman with Bob Lilly within the last 6 months, 
and that was when I called Bob Lilly and asked him if the obliga- 
tions to Governor Docking had been met and he said, as far as he 
knew, that they had. And I said, “OK ; I will be in a meeting where 
Governor Docking will be present, and I just want to know, because he 
may ask me something about it, and I just want to know.” And he said, 
“As far as I know, they have,” and that was the extent of it. 

Mr. Sanders. While you were with AMPI, did you learn that Valen- 
tine, Sherman was doing work for the Humphrey campaign? 

Mr. Townsend. I really don’t think that I knew that Valentine, 
Sherman was doing work for the Humphrey campaign. This is all 
just on, you know, maybe little things that I overheard. Somehow or 
other, I think it’s possible that a fellow by the name of Jack Chestnut 
was — I have him associated with Valentine, Sherman some way. I’m 
not sure whether he worked for Valentine, Sherman or was an asso- 
ciate, or something, and I believe that Jack Chestnut at one time 
worked for Senator Humphrey, but don’t hold me to that. I’m not 
positive of that. But I associate the name Jack Chestnut in some way 
with Hubert Humphrey. 

Mr. Sanders. I still don’t — from your answer, I’m not sure if I 
have an understanding of my question of whether, while, you were 
with AMPI, you knew that Valentine, Sherman was doing work for 
the Humphrey campaign. 

Mr. Townsend. I guess I would just have to say that. I honestly 
don’t have any direct knowledge. I’m not sure whether I have any in- 
direct knowledge, you see. I’m not sure of the time period we are talk- 
ing about, and I just — really, nothing to my knowledge that can tie 
Hubert Humphrey to Valentine, Sherman. There is nothing that I 
have ever heard other than just passing comments that would just — 
or it leads me to believe that there may have been something with 
Valentine, Sherman, Jack Chestnut, and Hubert Humphrey. That’s 
really the extent of my knowledge on the thing. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever learn that Valentine, Sherman was doing 
anything — any work of benefit or value for the Mills campaign ? 

Mr. Townsend. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall ever remarking to Lilly that AMPI had 
some commitment to Valentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir; the one I just related to you, in terms of 
the Docking — — 

Mr. Sanders. Only the Docking? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. No other? 



Mi*. Townsend. No others. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you ever recall remarking, or do you recall ever 
remarking to Lilly, that the value of the AMPI commitment to Val- 
entine, Sherman would be for the benefit of Hubert Humphrey’s 
campaign ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I don’t recall ever having made such a 
statement. 

Mr. Sanders. Or for the Wilbur Mills campaign? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir; I do not recall ever making such a state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hamilton. 'While you’re looking, can I ask a couple of ques- 
tions, Don ? 

Mr. Sanders. Sure. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you know if AMPI had made — if AMPI made, 
in the summer of 1971, any type of financial commitment to Hubert 
Humphrey to be elected President ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir ; I do not. 

Mr. Hamilton. Do you recall telling Mr. Lilly that there was a 
substantial commitment to Humphrey by AMPI ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I don’t, recall making that statement. 

Mr. Hamilton. If I mentioned a $140,000 commitment to Mr. 
Humphrey by AMPI, would that make any sense to you? Would 
that ring a bell ? 

Mr. Townsend. It does not ring a, bell to me at all. 

Mr. Hamilton. Have you ever heard before this time that AMPI 
had a $140,000 commitment to Hubert Humphrey? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir ; I have not. 

Mr. Hamilton. You certainly would not have told Mr. Lilly at any 
time that. AMPI had made a $140,000 commitment to Humphrey ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t see how — no, because I’m not aware of 
any $140,000 commitment, and I couldn’t have made such a statement 
to anybody. 

Mr. Hamilton. You are drawing a blank? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. All right, Don. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, you may know this already, but to sharpen the 
question to you, I think I am obligated to state to you, perhaps as a 
help in refreshing your recollection, exactly what was said to us by 
Lilly involving, or relating to you ; and this is in the time frame of 
July 1971. 

He says that at about that time, Nelson, Parr, Chestnut, and pos- 
sibly Townsend met at the home of Humphrey in Waverly. Minn. 

Mr. Townsend. I have never been at the home of Hubert Humphrey 
in Waverly, Minn. 

Mr. Sanders. And then, he says : 

Shortly after this meeting, Nelson, Parr, and Townsend told me in San Antonio 
that we were committed to $140,000 to Humphrey and Mills through Valentine 
and Associates. 

Mr. Townsend. I am just flat not aware of that. 

Mr. Sanders. And you deny— whether it is true or not, you deny 
ever saying that to Lilly ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. You see, I’m not aware of any commitment 
for any amount of money to Hubert Humphrey for the 1972 cam- 
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paign from anyone, and under those circumstances, it would have been 
just completely beyond my recollection of any possibility that I could 
have made such a statement. 

Mr. Sanders. If you had said something like that to Lilly, you 
would probably be able to recall saying it? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, I sure think I would. 

Mr. Sanders. So your statement is not that you don’t recall saying it 
to Lilly, but that you did not say that to Lilly, or anything to that 
effect ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, gee, I mean, I just don’t want to, I don’t see 
any way that I could have. But maybe I was— I may have been visit- 
ing with Bob some time and he may have told me something about 
it, and asked if I knew about it or something, and I may have nodded 
my head. But, boy, I just have no absolute knowledge of any commit- 
ment by AMPI or anybody else to the campaign of Hubert Humphrey. 
I just don’t have any knowledge of it. 

Mr. Sanders. I hate to belabor the point, and I don’t want to split 
hairs, but the way you are answering my question is by saying you 
have no knowledge of any such commitment. My question goes to the 
matter of whether you made any such statement to Lilly, without 
regard to 

Mr. Townsend. To the best of my belief, I did not make any such 
statement to Mr. Lilly in that regard. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any knowledge of anv funds going to 
the 1971 and 1972 Presidential campaign of Hubert Humphrey which 
originated with corporate assets of AMPl ? 

Mr. Townsend. No sir, I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. Or any such funds going to the Presidential campaign 
of Governor Wallace? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. Or to the Presidential campaign of Senator Muskie? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you acquainted with Bill Connell ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Could you just briefly describe the nature and extent 
of your relationship? 

Mr. Townsend. Most of the relationship with Bill Connell has been 
in connection with Concept Films, Inc. There was a contract from 
AMPI to Concept Films to do two films, one related to the dairy 
farmer and his plight, I believe it was called “Mailbox Money.” 

Mr. Sanders. Y ou don’t need to go into detail about that. 

Mr. Townsend. OK. That is the main contact. To the best of my 
knowledge, I had met Bill Connell before that and knew who he was. 
He was a former administrative assistant, I believe, to Senator Hum- 
phrey, and the main contact that I had with him was in connection 
with these films. 

Mr. Sanders. And in any of your contacts with Connell, has there 
been any discussion concerning contributions to the Presidential cam- 
paign of Senator Humphrey ? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, there may have been. But I have no recollec- 
tion of any specific instance where there was. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he at any time solicit contributions from you ? 

Mr. Townsend. From me ? 
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Mr. Sanders. From you as an individual or as an employee of 
AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. No, neither way. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Or make any solicitation of AMPI ? 

Mr. Townsend. Through me, no. 

Mr. Sanders. Or from TAPE ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; not that I can recall. You know, there were 
only three people that could make a TAPE commitment. That was 
Parr, Nelson, and Lilly. And I think that was fairly well known. 

Mr. Sanders. But I would assume that other persons working for 
them could make suggestions or recommendations ? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, yes. And I’m sure, I feel confident that they did. 

Mr. Sanders. Did any of your contacts with Connell relate to Valen- 
tine, Sherman? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes; I was trying to think of whether it was more 
than one. I remember one, and that, was about 4 weeks ago, and I was 
visiting with Bill Connell about a film project, another film project, 
and I said that I had been up before this committee and they had 
asked about Valentine, Sherman. And I didn't know a darned thing 
about Valentine, Sherman. I didn’t believe I had ever met Jack Chest- 
nut or Valentine or Sherman. And I said that I had been inquiring, 
and that, I said that there was a 

Mr. Vanet. Excuse me, Tom. He’s not asking all the things that 
you said to him. He’s asking you a simple question, a question that I 
have forgotten. 

Mr. Townsend. Do you want me to go ahead with -my 

Mr. Vanet. Just answer his question. 

Mr. Townsend. OK. 

Mr. Sanders. The question is : “Did you have any conversation with 
Connell relating to Valentine, Sherman.” And your answer is, “Yes; 
about 4 weeks ago.” 

In this conversation, did Connell advise you of the nature and ex- 
tent of his relationship with Valentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; he said that he made a trip into Kansas. I 
told him about the Docking thing, and he said that he made a trip 
down to Kansas to explain what the program was. And that was the 
extent of the conversation with him. 

Mr. Sanders. Did either of you in this conversation mention the 
matter of benefits for the campaign of Humphrey ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. Not that I can recall. I don’t recall any- 
thing being said about it. 

Mr. Sanders. Your calendar for January 29, 1971, has a notation 
“HHH, Parr, HSN to Louisville.” 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, yes. I believe 

Mr. Vanet. Excuse me. There is no question, Tom. He hasn’t asked 
you any question. Just try to listen to his questions, and we will move 
faster. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you travel to Louisville on that date ? 

Mr. Townsend. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Sanders. And do you know the purpose of your, or the reason 
for your entry? 

Mr. Townsend. I think it was very minor, that Hubert Humphrey 
was to speak to the board of directors of Dairymen, Inc. on that date. 
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Mr. Sanders. At or about that time, did you learn that Parr had 
received a proposal from Valentine, Sherman for work which could 
be done for AMPI? 

Mr. Townsend. No ; I am not aware of it. 

Mr. Sanders. On your calendar there are notations of “Connell” 
or “Bill Connell” in October on the 9th and 16th, and another one on 
January 17, 1972. Do you have a recollection for the reason of any 
of these entries? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. We were talking about these films I was 
talking about. 

Mr. Sanders. Was any aspect of your discussion with him on any of 
those days in relation to Valentine, Sherman ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. I want to clarify a point with regard to 
all you have told us about a meeting in the Austin airport restaurant. 
In your first testimony before the committee you gave some indica- 
tion that this may have occurred at the time of a Mills speech to the 
Texas Legislature. 

Am I correct in assuming that you now completely disassociate 
those two events? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I do. And I was going to tell you why, but 

Mr. Sanders. You are now certain that they occurred on two dif- 
ferent dates ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. You lead me to ask the next question. What is it that 
makes you able to*say so certainly that, they were on two different 
dates? 

Mr. Townsend. Because just this morning in trying to — I wracked 
my brain, since this was asked the first time, and just this morning I 
remembered the mode of transportation on both occasions, and they 
were different. So I feel certain that they were two different occasions. 

Mr. Sanders. One was the AMPI jet ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. One was a charter plane from Central Fly- 
ing Service in Little Bock, and the other one was a jet that we went to 
Austin with Chairman Mills. So I just feel confident that they were 
two different times. 

Mr. Sanders. What is the extent of any personal relationship you 
have with Congressman Mills ? 

Have you had occasional personal conversations with him? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, sure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Ever alone, or always with a group of others? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I have been with the chairman alone. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you acquainted with him before your employ- 
ment with AMPI ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I was not. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you ever talked with him about contributions 
from AMPI employees ? 

Mr. Townsend. Boy, not that, I recall. Yes, I don’t believe that I 
have. 

Mr. Sanders. Or have you ever talked with him about funds from 
TAPE? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t believe that I ever have. 

Mr. Sanders. Has he ever asked you for any contributions ? 
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Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. From TAPE or from AMPI ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Has Gene Goss ever asked you for contributions for 
Congressman Mills’ Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir . No, sir . 

Mr. Sanders. In your previous testimony, you remarked about an 
aborted checkoff system for Chairman Mills. Was this idea initiated 
by Parr? 

Mr. Townsend. I am not certain. I think that it was. 

Mr. Sanders. Was the checkoff to be made among AMPI employees 
or AMPI members ? 

Mr. Townsend. AMPI employees is the only thing that I recall. 

Mr. Sanders. And was the idea that a certain amount of their pay- 
check be withheld and collected and delivered to the Mills campaign ? 

Mr. Townsend. I do not know that an amount was suggested. I know 
I signed an authorization to deduct — I don’t recall the amount — from 
my check to be sent to the Elect Mills for President campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, what I’m trying to get an understanding of, is 
whether Parr’s idea was that this was to be made known to all AMPI 
employees everywhere, and that it was to be, they were to be asked if 
they would authorize a checkoff to Mills, or whether this was just to 
be handled among a selected group of employees. 

Mr. Townsend. I really can’t answer that. I know that it was 
brought up in a meeting in McAllen, Tex., that’s where I signed an 
authorization form. And at that meeting there were — I don’t know, 
maybe 100 employees of AMPI from the southern region of AMPI. As 
I recall, they were all from the southern region. And I don’t recall any- 
thing in addition to that. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Parr make a presentation of this idea to that 
assembly ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall whether he did or not. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know for what reason it was aborted ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; I am not sure. I am not sure today. I got a 
letter back from Bob Isham saying this was against AMPI policy that 
had my authorization receipt enclosed. 

My understanding — I just don’t know why it was, and I still don’t. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you at any time learned that anyone working for 
Mills, either in his congressional office or in his campaign offices, 
were aware of that intended system? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I have no knowledge if they were aware of it 
or not. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any personal involvement in generating 
congressional support for the dairy cooperative effort to increase the 
milk support level in March of 1971 ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you personally contact any Congressmen? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Approximately how many ? 

Mr. Townsend. I was probably in groups — that maybe I contacted 
20, if I had to just guess, you know. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you talk with any Congressmen alone? 
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Mr. Townsend. I don’t believe that I ever did. I can’t recall any 
instance where I did. 

Mr. Sanders. In your contacts with Congressmen in these groups, 
were you acting as the AMPI liaison ? 

Mr. Townsend. In some cases, yes, I did. In some cases, I was there 
strictly as a resource person. If they wanted factual information, I 
had it. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you the only AMPI employee in those groups ? 

Mr. Townsend. No; I would say I was not. There were probably 
some instances where I w r as, but some instances where I was not. 

Mr. Sanders. And we are speaking of March 1971 ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Was this before or after the March 12 decision? 

Mr. Townsend. I feel relatively confident I had contact both before 
and after. The bulk of it was after the March 12 decision. 

Mr. Sanders. In February or March 1971, did you have any con- 
versation with Chairman Mills concerning the milk support level ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. None that I can recall where I was the only 
one there. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any contact with him other than in the 
presence of a number of dairymen? And by dairymen I mean coopera- 
tive members, as opposed to employees. 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, yes, I think that I probably did. 

Mr. Sanders. Perhaps in the presence of Parr or Nelson ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes ; I think that I probably did. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you aware that Chairman Mills met with Speaker 
Albert early in February concerning the milk support level ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you present ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Who initiated that meeting ? 

Mr. Townsend. I think Speaker Albert called Chairman Mills, and 
I am not sure, you know, what the conversation was between those two. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, did AMPI, anyone in AMPI, ask that this meet- 
ing take place, to your knowledge ? How did it begin ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, you know, we were working on price support 
clear back in January — you know, developing resource papers and that 
kind of thing. We finally finished one up the 24th of February. And 
we were calling on various Congressmen, as I recall, probably in Feb- 
ruary and early March, before the March 12 decision, in terms of trying 
to get support for price support. And I think that — I am kind of con- 
fused in terms of my dates. There was a time — or even the subject mat- 
ter — there was a time when Chairman Mills and the Speaker got 
together and asked somebody from the White House, a liaison man, to 
come up at a meeting in Speaker Albert’s office right off the floor of the 
House. There was somebody there from the White House, I believe 
Bill Galbraith. I am not positive. 

Mr. Sanders. One would tend to think that that type of a meeting 
occurred because a dairy cooperative, perhaps AMPI, asked that it 
take place, perhaps asked Congressman Mills to set it up. Do you know 
of any facts to support this ? 

Mr. Townsend. I think, in terms of generating, you know, ways to 
get support for an increase in milk price support, which was badly 
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needed, I think this would have been very logical. I suspect that this 
would have been one avenue, in terms of various alternative methods, 
of generating support that would have come from AMPI, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Dave Parr ask Chairman Mills to schedule this 
meeting ? 

Mr. Townsend. I just really don’t know. I think it. would be reason- 
able to assume that he would, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you pi'esent at any conferences with Chairman 
Mills before the meeting with Albert when a discussion occurred con- 
cerning meeting with Albert ? 

Mr. Townsend. I could have been. I just don’t have any recollection 
of it, but I sure could have been. If there was one there, and they 
wanted to have somebody that had, you know, that knew the numbers 
thing in terms of the economics of it, I think that I would have been 
there. 

Mr. Sanders. And you said that you were present when Albert and 
Mills met ? 

Mr. Townsend. I recall two meetings of Albert and Mills. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you present at both ? 

Mr. Townsend. I think there were two meetings. Now, I may be con- 
fused, but I think there were two meetings in Speaker Albert’s office. 
But I don’t think that they related, at least one of them I don’t think 
related entirely to price supports, and I’m not so sure it did at all. I 
know it related to a — oh, three- or four-point program of the dairy 
industry, and things that were needed including, I think, price 
supports. 

Mr. Sanders. Was the White House liaison present at but one? 

Mr. Townsend. I am not sure. I know that he was at one of them, 
and I’m not sure about the other one. The person that did most of the 
talking at the one was the White House — I’m sure that the White 
House representative who was there was — I am embarrassed — the 
name of the ranking Republican on Ways and Means in 1971. Oh, John 
Byrnes from Wisconsin was there and did most of the talking. 

Mr. Sanders. What was the overall purpose of the meeting ? How did 
it appear to you ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, the farmers were in relatively bad — the dairy 
farmers were in a relatively bad position. 

Mr. Sanders. No, that would be a reason — I mean, what was the 
objective of the meeting? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, the objective would have been to get the support 
of the White House liaison man to the program that we wanted. 

Mr. Sanders. "Which was statutory increase in the support? 

Mr. Townsend. I think that was part of it. There was about three 
parts to the program. Dr. Mehren was also there. I think imports was 
a part of it. I think some additional statutory authorty in terms of 
cooperatives and doing business was a part of it. And I think the price 
support was part of it. To the best I can recall, there was about three 
or four points. 

Mr. Yanet. Tom, I should have told you a long time ago, just be- 
cause there is a pause in the questioning, you don’t have to fill up that 
pause with something if you have already responded to the question. 

Mr. Townsend. OK. 
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Mr. Sanders. So your main interest in February, March 1971 was 
the impending decision on the milk support level, I assume ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. What, if anything, did Chairman Mills and Speaker 
Albert represent to AMPI that they were personally willing to do for 
the dairymen ? 

Mr. Townsend. Well, I think, lend support to the bills that were 
being introduced. 

Mr. Sanders. Chairman Mills, of course, never introduced or spon- 
sored any such legislation. 

Mr. Townsend. I thought that he did. 

Mr. Sanders. He may have been vocal in expressing support for it. 
But I don’t believe he sponsored a bill. 

Mr. Townsend. OK. 

Mr. Sanders. I may be wrong on that. 

Mr. Townsend. I was under the. impression that he had, and that 
this was a — whoops — Poage did, and it was unusual for the chairman 
of the committee to do so, and we thought that was significant. And I 
thought the same was true of Mills, but maybe he did not. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. If he did sponsor any legislation, did he 
represent that he would do anything further to enhance the likelihood 
of passage ? 

Mr. Townsend I don’t recall anything specifically that he said, but 
I sure had the distinct impression that he would try to be helpful in 
terms of advising the administration and other Members of Congress 
to generate support. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he represent that he would call influential persons 
in the administration ? 

Mr. Townsend. I’m having some difficulty in terms of the white 
paper that the administration put out 2 weeks ago. Reading that and 
newspaper accounts and remembering back there, I am not sure that 
I know that he said that he would call any member of the White House 
staff. 

Mr. Sanders. What if anvthing did Speaker Albert represent that 
he would do to enhance the likelihood of legislat ion ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall anything specifically that the Speaker 
said that he would do. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he express a viewpoint ? 

Mr. Townsend. He said that he believed that we had a problem, and 
that dairy farmers were on the short end, and that our facts, he 
thought, justified a price increase. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you a party to any conversations among officials 
or employees of AMPI wherein it was said that any contributions 
made or to be made by TAPE were in consideration of — and here I’m 
talking contributions to Congressmen and Senators — were in considera- 
tion of their support of the milk support bills ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Hamilton. WTiy don’t you ask the same question regarding 
administration support while you’re there ? 

Mr. Sanders. The same question applies to whether you were a party 
to any conversations between officials or employees of AMPI wherein 
it was stated that any contributions to the reelection campaign of 
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President Nixon were in consideration of the administration’s reversal 
of the March 12 decision ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Ben, do yon have some questions? I might have a few 
more. 

Mr. Hamilton. I have one more. Were you informed in the fall or 
winter of 1971, that Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr had made a $50,000 
pledge to Hubert Humphrey’s campaign ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. I’m not aware of that. 

Mr. Hamilton. OK, then I am through. 

Mr. Plotkin. Mr. Townsend, you stated before that you were at ' 
President Johnson’s home following the trip to Austin by Representa- * 
tive Mills for a speech to the joint session? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. OK. Who went to LBJ’s ranch besides yourself? 

Mr. Townsend. Dave Parr and Carl Arnold. . 

Mr. Plotkin. Did Chairman Mills go? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes. Excuse me, and Chairman Mills. 

Mr. Plotkin. All right. Now, do you recollect any conversation at 
the President’s home with regard to campaign contributions ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Plotkin. You have no recollection about the President being 
asked how a commitment by AMPI to President Nixon’s campaign 
should be handled ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. I have no recollection of anything on that. 

Mr. Plotkin. Was there any time, while you were there, that any 
of you left the President’s company and he was alone with one of you ? 
Was he alone, for example, with Mr. Parr or Mr. Lilly, and you and 
Chairman Mills and Mr. Arnold might have been someplace else? 

Mr. Townsend. Mr. Lilly was not there. 

Mr. Plotkin. Oh, excuse me. I apologize. Was there any time that 
you were split up ? 

Mr. Townsend. There was a lot of time that I was split up from the 
others, because I had a camera and I was taking pictures. So my role 
was a little bit different from the others in the group. And I did take 
pictures, and there was quite a little time, you know, that I was not 
physically in the immediate proximity. 

Mr. Plotkin. So while you were taking your pictures the President 
might have been engaged in conversations with Mr. Parr or Arnold 
and Chairman Mills? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, yes. . A . 

Mr. Plotkin. Did any of them discuss with you or mention to you 
the gists of any of the conversations they might have- had with the • 
President while yOu were out of the room ? 

Mr. Townsend. Not that I recall. No, we weren’t inside a house. This 
was all outside, from the time we got there. 

Mr. Plotkin. All right. What, to the best of your- recollection, was 
the purpose of the visit ? 

Mr. Townsend. Gosh, the main thing that was talked about, that 
I overheard, was a lot of recollections between Chairman Mills and 
the President in terms of situations where they were both involved 
when he was President, and the Chairman was Chairman of the Ways 
and Means. And most of the time was taken up — I was in the back , 
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seat of the car and was driving around the ranch looking at the ani- 
mals, and we stopped and judged the weight of the new bull that the 
President had bought. ... 

Mr. Plotkin. Then what you are saying — this was primarily a 
social call ? 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, to my knowledge I heard nothing other than 
social. 

Mr. Plotkin. There was no effort on Chairman Mills’ part to solicit 
advice from the President with regard to how the dairy producers’ 
problems should be handled before Congress or before the adminis- 
tration ? i 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. Not in my presence, there was not, not that 
I overheard, and I would seriously doubt if there was. 

Mr. Plotkin. But you really have no recollection of any significant 
conversation having taken place ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir, other than I was closest to judging the 
weight of the bull. 

Mr. Sanders. What is your present position with Mid- Am ? 

Mr. Townsend. Director of special projects. 

Mr. Sanders. And your office is in Springfield, Mo. ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. You have been with them since April 197& ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Same position ? 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. To whom do you report ? 

Mr. Townsend. Gary Hanman, H-a-n-m-a-n. 

Mr. Sanders. Do your duties entail legislative liaison ? 

Mr. Townsend. Part of it, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any responsibilities with regard to the 
allocation of funds from ADEPT ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I really don’t. I make some recommendations 
from time to time. 

Mr. Sanders. An entry on your calendar for December 4, 1971, says 
“airport: Mills.” I wonder if you might recall the purpose of that? 
I will show it to you. 

Mr. Townsend. Yes, I remember that. There was the dedication of 
the Little Rock airport scheduled for that date. I don’t believe that 
it ever took ]5lace. I don’t believe the airport was ready to be dedi- 
cated at that time. I’m not sure when the airport was dedicated, or if 
Mills was there, or spoke or anything. 

Mr. Sanders. There is an entry on December 6, 1971, which is 
stricken. Do you know what was blocked out ? 

Mr. Townsend. It looks like up at the top, U-D-I-A, and it looks 
Iike.in some Quality Motel. I’m going to say it’s Atlanta, and I believe 
the meeting was called off. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any responsibility with respect to the 
October 1971 Iowa rally for the authorization of funds to be paid by 
AMPI for expenses of the rally ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, I don’t believe that I did. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you involved in any conferences or meetings 
with representatives of other cooperatives where the allocation of 
expenses was discussed ? 
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Mr. Townsend. I believe that I was. 

Mr. Sanders. Could you give me some understanding of what 
AMPI undertook to underwrite for the event ? 

Mr. Townsend. I don’t recall that there was anything that was 
underwritten by AMPI. 

Mr. Sanders. What sort of division of expenses was made ? 

Mr. Townsend. I think in terms of the- — I believe that in terms of 
the total Iowa cooperative month expenses, that there were, I think 
there were expenses that — boy, you’re getting on the real fringes of me, 
of my memory. 

In terms of, I think, expenses or some of the costs that were, in 
terms of that Iowa cooperative month through the Iowa Institute of 
Cooperation, I believe there was a special account. When I think 
back, I think there was a special account set up, and I think some of the 
money that was used in that special account came from AMPI, and 
some came from Mid-America Dairymen. And I think I had a conver- 
sation with Gary Hanman one time in terms of those expenses, and 
trying to get Mid- Am to pay to the Iowa Institute of Cooperation to 
cover some of those expenses. And I’m not sure, but what I didn’t 
ask Farmland Industries also if they could make some contributions 
in terms of the Iowa cooperative month campaign. And I may have 
made them also to Land-O-Lakes, or the Philco Division of Land-O- 
Lakes. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, would you not have been the one, on behalf of 
AMPI, to agree to accept any, or a certain proportion of expenses? 

Mr. Townsend. I could have been. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Who else could have been besides you ? 

Mr. Townsend. Joe Johnson, I would think. I would think Dave 
Parr, Harold Nelson, Bob Isham. 

Mr. Sanders. But I mean, in terms of the reality of who was on the 
scene and having meetings with other cooperative people. 

Mr. Townsend. Oh, I think either Joe Johnson or I could have. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have some concept of the overall cost of it? 

Mr. Townsend. I have no idea of the overall concept. 

Mr. Sanders. Does $50,000 or $60,000 sound reasonable ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sounds way, way high. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have some concept of what was ultimately 
paid by AMPI ? 

Mr. Townsend. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Sanders. Does about $6,000 sound reasonable ? 

Mr. Townsend. I just really don’t have any concept. 

Mr. Sanders. I have no further questions. 

I thank you for your patience. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :35 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
adjourned.] 



MONDAY, JANUARY 28, 1074 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 :30 p.m., in room 
342, Russell Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senators Weicker and Talmadge. 

Also present: James Hamilton, assistant chief counsel; Donald 
Sanders, deputy minority counsel; Benjamin Plotkin, minority in- 
vestigator. 

Senator Weicker. Do you swear that the evidence you are about 
to give the committee is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, I do. 

Senator Weicker. All set ? 

Mr. Hamilton. Yes. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Plotkin. For the record, I am personally serving Mr. Carl 
Arnold a subpena issued by the Senate Select Committee on Presi- 
dential Campaign Activities, returnable today, January 28, at 2 p.m. 

I should further like to point out that Mr. Arnold is appearing 
here voluntarily, notwithstanding the subpena. 

Mr. Sanders Would you state your name, please? 

TESTIMONY OF CARL F. ARNOLD, ACCOMPANIED BY J. D. 

WILLIAMS, COUNSEL 

Mr. Arnold. Carl F. Arnold. 

Mr. Sanders. W ould you state your residence and office addresses ? 

Mr. Arnold. My legal residence is 867 Canal Drive, McLean, Va. 
I have got a couple of offices. The one here in Washington is 1100 Con- 
necticut Avenue. 

Mr. Sanders. How many other offices do you have ? 

Mr. Arnold. One other. 

Mr. Sanders. And what is that address ? 

Mr. Arnold. That’s in the Murphy and Arnold Building in Bates- 
ville, Ark. 

Mr. Sanders. And what is your principal business activity or pro- 
fessional activity ? 

Mr. Arnold. It is hard to define principal. Can I just sketch the 
major ones? 

In Arkansas I am in the farming and real estate business. At various 
places in this country and in Canada I am in the business of trying 
to find new supplies of oil and gas — exploring for oil and gas. In 
Washington, two things: looking after investments, and as a business 
consultant. 
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'■ Mr. Sanders. Do you have a firm name ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir, just my name; no associates or anything else. 

Mr. Sanders. Unincorporated ? 

Mr. Arnold. Just Carl F. Arnold. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you in business with any other persons? 

Mr. Arnold. I am in a lot of partnerships, and I own stock in a 
lot of corporations. 

Mr. Williams. May I inquire ? We would like to request a transcript 
of this session. I could not tell from the rules. It states even 

Mr. Sanders. Why don’t we go off the record ? 

[Discussion off the record. ] 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Arnold, did you serve in any official capacity 
with any adjunct of the Mills for President effort in 1971 and 1972? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you serve in any unofficial capacity, assisting the 
Mills Presidential effort? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, I served in the same capacity I would serve with 
any friend, where I could be of some help. 

Mr. Sanders. It is my understanding that the draft Mills effort 
began in mid- 1971, principally at the initiation of Mr. Charles Ward. 
Are you acquainted with him ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Or did you serve in the draft effort in conjunction with 
Mr. Ward? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, I have to explain that. I never did work for 
him or with him but we had frequent conversations. You know, I would 
say, “How are things going?” and he’d tell me, but he had a head- 
quarters set up. I had no connection whatever with the headquarters. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have a home in Arkansas also, or is your pres- 
ent place of residence here ? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, I have three of them part time. It depends on 
whether they are occupied. I have got three houses down there, but I 
am down there an awfully lot. 

Mr. Sanders. In what manner did you assist the Mills Presidential 
effort ? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, the only real manner would be asking friends to 
help the campaign. Here again, let me emphasize it was no different 
than if any member of this committee who was a friend of mine 

Mr. Sanders. I am not imputing anything wrong with your ac- 
tivity. I just wanted to get an understanding of what your involve- 
ment was. 

Mr. Williams. I had understood there were four areas we were going 
to go into. Was I correct ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes : but I am trying to find out what the nature and 
character of his involvement was in the Mills campaign. 

I don’t think I can intelligently go into the others until I explore the 
relationship he had with the campaign. Did the support that you 
have mentioned that you tried to develop among friends of yours — did 
that extend to financial support ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you seek — did you solicit financial contributions 
for the Mills campaign ? 
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Mr. Arnold. Yes; in the sense that anybody I knew — if they in- 
quired about it, I would tell them that i understood the campaign 
needed some financial assistance, and if they could be of any help 

Mr. Sanders. Was this all by personal contact, or did you do any 
by mail ? 

Mr. Arnold. I don’t recall doing any by mail. 

Mr. Sanders. Did your fundraising activities extend up to the time 
of the Democratic Convention ? 

Mr. Arnold. Prior to April 7, I was more active than after April 
7. After April 7, if somebody asked me, then, yes ; I would say I under- 
stand they have got a deficit and any help would be appreciated. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

* * * * * * * 

Mr. Sanders. Well, you did make a trip to New Hampshire dur- 
ing the preprimary period ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you make two trips to New Hampshire? 

Mr. Arnold. To my recollection, I made two. 

Mr. Sanders. One of them with Chairman Mills ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. W as he on a speaking trip ? 

Mr. Arnold. He had a speech scheduled that day. I think I made 
a trip with Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Sanders. W as that to the N ew Hampshire Legislature ? 

Mr. Arnold. I don’t recall exactly who he spoke to. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, on the occasion of either of your trips to New 
Hampshire, did you deliver any cash to some persons in New 
Hampshire working with Mr. Mills ? 

Mr. Arnold. I don’t recall doing that ever, no, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you take any cash with you of $1,000 or more 
for the purpose of making it available for the Mills Presidential 
effort in New Hampshire? 

Mr. Arnold. I don’t recall doing that, no, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Or did you deposit to any New Hampshire banking 
institutions any funds for the Mills campaign ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you at any time send any funds to New Hampshire 
for the preprimary effort ? 

Mr. Arnold. Not to my knowledge; no. Maybe this money of Mr. 
Wild’s ended up there, but — — 

Mr. Sanders. I wanted to know if you did. 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. We have information, Mr. Arnold, that in about 
August of 1971, a sum of cash was delivered to persons in Washing- 
ton on behalf of Chairman Mills, money originating from AMPI, the 
Associated Milk Producers, Inc. This sum of money was $5,000. Were 
you contemporaneously aware of the delivery of that money? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you at any time up to the present talked with 
anyone in the Mills congressional or campaign offices concerning the 
delivery of that money ? 

Mr. Williams. Your question is limited to the Mills campaign 
office? 

4 Note : Stars indicate portions of testimony on another subject which was omitted, but 
will be printed in a later volume. 
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Mr. Sanders. I said congressional or campaign offices. 

Mr. Arnold. At some point recently, I have heard about inquiries 
being made into that subject. When I say recently, I mean within 
the last week or two, and that is the first, to my knowledge, that I have 
ever heard of it anywhere. 

Mr. Sanders. At any time in 1971 or in 1972, did you have any con- 
tact with any officers or personnel of AMPI to solicit from them money 
for the Mills campaign ? 

Mr. Arnold. I don’t recall soliciting ever from any AMPI officials. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you acquainted with Dave Parr ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. With Harold Nelson ? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. At any time in 1971 or 1972, did you learn that AMPI, 
as opposed to their political action arm, TAPE, had contributed any 
funds to Chairman Mills ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir, I don’t recall hearing anything like that, but 
that is a typical subject that I wouldn’t get into anyway, not being my 
business. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you acquainted with Tom Townsend ? 

Mr. Arnold. I believe I have met Mr. Townsend, but I can’t put the 
face in front of the name right now. But I believe I have met him. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you meet him in connection with your work in the 
Mills campaign in 1971 ? 

Mr. Arnold. Well, I don’t recall that exactly. Since I can’t put the 
face with the name, it could have been there or I could have just seen 
him at Mr. Mills’ office, if he ever went to see Mr. Mills, or I could have 
met him in Little Rock, Ark., if he is stationed in Arkansas. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you acquainted with Jake Jacobsen? 

Mr. Arnold. I have met Jake Jacobsen I believe one time. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know of any contributions that he made avail- 
able for Chairman Mills ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

* * * 9fe * * * 

Mr. Sanders. You understand, I am sure, what TAPE is. 

Mr. Arnold. I’ve heard of TAPE and I know it is the political arm 
for some dairy association. I don’t know which one. 

Mr. Sanders. It is the political arm for AMPI and the successor to 
TAPE called CTAPE contributed $25,000 to the Mills for President 
campaign on June 13, 1972. Did you have any involvement in the 
arrangements for the delivery of those funds ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any participation in the solicitation 
of it? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you contemporaneously aware that it was sent 
to the Mills campaign ? •- 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you at any time learned why that particular 
sum was contributed ? 

Mr. Arnold. No, sir. 

Mr. Sanders. That’s all. 

[Whereupon, at 4 :10 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
adjourned.] 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :15 a.m., in room 
G-3, Russell Senate Office Building. , ■ 

Present : Senator Baker. 

Also present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel; Barry Schp- 
chef, assistant majority counsel; Benjamin Plotkin, minority investi- 
gator. 

Senator Baker. Would you hold up your right hand. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? ' 

Mr. Palmby. I do. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

TESTIMONY OF CLARENCE D. PALMBY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ARTHUR L. LYMAN 

Mr. Dorsen. Could you give your present position and address for 
the record? 

Mr. Palmby. My present position ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. 

Mr. Palmby. I am vice president of Continental Grain, New York. 

Do you want my home address ? 

Mr. Dorsen, Yes, please. 

Mr. Palmby. 45 Sutton Place South, New York. 

Mr. Dorsen. Mr. Lyman, could you identify yourself for the record ? 

Mr. Lyman. I am appearing as counsel for Mr. Palmby, My name 
is Arthur L. Lyman, and I am a member of the firm of Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison of New York. 

Mr. Dorsen. Mr. Palmby, what was your position immediately prior 
to your present position ? s.y ' 

Mr. Palmby. I was an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. U 

Mr. Dorsen. How long did you hold that position? y* A' 

Mr. Palmby. From January 22, I believe it was, 1969, to June 7, 
1972. 

Mr. Dorsen. What did you do immediately prior to that? 

Mr. Palmby. I was executive vice president of the U.S. Feed Grain 
Council. 

Mr. Dorsen. How long did you do that ? 

Mr. Palmby. Nearly 8 years. 

Mr. Dorsen. What is, briefly, your expertise in terms of education 
and training in the agriculture area ? : ;V 
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Mr. Palmby. My training is in animal science. 

Mr. Dorse x. In the period 1970 and 1971, what were your duties 
as an Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Palmby. In the period when ? 

Mr. Dorsex. 1970 and 1971. 

Mr. Palmby. For the full period of time that I was in the Depart- 
ment. of Agriculture, the first 3*4 years or thereabouts of the Nixon 
administration, I was Assistant Secretary for International Affairs 
and Commodity Programs. 

Mr. Dorsex. What did that involve ? 

Mr. Palmby. It can best be explained by the agencies that reported 
through me to the Secretary. There were four such agencies. One, the 
Foreign Agriculture Service; two, the Agriculture Stabilization and 
Conservation Service; three, the Export Marketing Service; four, 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. Plus I had a very small inter- 
national organization staff. And, in addition, of course, to those 
agencies reporting to me, I was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and the last few months of my 
tour of duty on the board of the rural telephone — I am not quite sure — 
I believe it is the Kural Telephone Bank or some such that was just 
organized shortly before I left. 

Mr. Dorsex. What other positions have you held with the Federal 
Government ? 

Mr. Palmby. I served the Government from 1953 to January 20, 
1961. Also, you will note I just had an 8-year interim. 

And during that earlier tour of duty, I was State chairman of the 
agriculture stabilization conservation committee in the State of Min- 
nesota for about 3 years, from about March, March of 1953, until 
March of 1956, at which time I came to Washington as Associate Direc- 
tor of the Grain Division, later Director of the Grain Division, and 
Deputy Administrator of the Commodity Stabilization Service, later 
as Associate Administrator of Commodity Stabilization Service, a 
position which I occupied when I resigned shortly after the election of 
November of 1960, effective January 20. 1961. 

Mr. Dorsex. Over the course of the last few years, 1969, 1970, 1971, 
and 1972, were you involved at all in the price support decisions with 
respect to dairy products ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. As a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Dorsex. Was that your only involvement? 

Mr. Palmby. You have to understand that, the Agency — may I 
now call it the ASCS to save work ? 

Mr. Dorsex. Yes. 

Mr. Palmby [continuing]. Is really the work arm of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Consequently, the Administrator of that Agency 
reported to the Secretary through me, as was the custom in the De- 
partment at that time, run strictly as a straight-line type of depart- 
ment, so that the Agency reported through me to the Secretary, and in 
turn the policy went down from the Secretary to that agency. So to the 
extent that there was action in any of these programs, the price sup- 
port programs, including this one on manufactured dairy products, 
which was administered by that Agency, sought policy guidance from 
me in the straight-line type of operation. 
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Mr. Dorset*. According to the USD A records on March 12, 1971, 
the price support level for manufactured milk products was announced 
at $4.66 per hundredweight. 

Could you please describe your knowledge of the events leading up 
to that announcement? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes, I will do the best I can. Remember it has been 
3 years ago. The records I have are on the table. 

Mr. Dorset*. It should be clear that Mr. Palmby is indicating that he 
did not bring any records with him and, apparently, he has no records. 

Mr. Palmby. The date at which the decision on the level of price 
supports for manufactured dairy products, as I recall, must be an- 
nounced by April 1 of each year. So, historically, during the time 
that I was there, and, of course, in the earlier tour of duty, in the 
years between, as I recall it, there has always been a good big deal of 
publicity given as to w r hat the level of price support might be, con- 
sistent with the terms of the statute with which I believe, at that time, 
made it mandatory that manufactured dairy products be supported 
at a level somewhere between 75 and 90 percent. I believe that was the 
statute at that time, that the language in the act which, really, in my 
opinion, was most meaningful, was that the level should be established 
at a level — that price supports should be established at a level that 
would assure an adequate supply of dairy products. 

So, finally, in answer to your question, we had a considerable amount 
of what I would call informal discussion, both in Secretary Hardin’s 
immediate family staff sessions in the morning, and I believe we did at 
an established meeting of the Commodity Credit Board, even though 
the item was not in the agenda, we discussed the dairy situation, and 
there were a couple of unusual factors. 

Counsel, am I taking too long? 

Mr. Lyman. Answer it as fully as you can. 

Mr. Palmby. There were several unusual type of situations that 
existed at that time, and I am going into detail. 

Mr. Dorset*. I want you to, please. 

Mr. Palmby. No. 1— not necessarily in order of importance — the 
year 1970 we had a southern corn leaf blight problem which did rather 
drastically affect the volume of corn that was produced and in turn 
was reflected in higher prices for corn which, to a degree, had what 
I choose to call a rub-off effect on the price of all feed ingredients, 
which of course is the raw material for dairy production. 

Mr. Plotkin. What do you mean, a “rub-off effect” ? 

Mr. Palmby. On other feed ingredient prices that responded to a 
degree to the higher corn prices. I am speaking of protein supplements, 
to the extent of roughage, so there was an increase in the cost of feed 
ingredients utilized for dairy herds. That is really No. 1. 

No. 2, the Commodity Credit Corporation had acquired what I would 
choose to call somewhat of a troublesome surplus supply. That is al- 
ways a cost item and traditionally butter, the surplus butter, that must 
go through the disposal route, has been a rather costly thing for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

No. 3, there was rather a peculiar situation happening in the world 
dairy markets at that time. New Zealand, which is the largest single 
dairy exporting country, had suffered a drought. The country also 
had had continuing contracts for export of butter to the United King- 
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dom, so the United Kingdom, whether this came through a formal 
route, I cannot be sure of this, but I know our agriculture attache at 
that time fed the information that the British would be receptive to 
buying surplus butter at some price from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

It also later developed that the Canadians had a shortage of butter, 
and there were some other countries, too, to a limited amount, one being 
Algeria. 

Whether it was at that particular time or before March 12, or some- 
where after, I do not know, but a decision was made by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation — it was a joint decision with the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget — we discussed it thoroughly with the State Depart- 
ment — that Commodity Credit should, in the best interests of the 
Nation and the best interest of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
offer that butter for export. 

A price was arrived at using the best judgment that we could con- 
sistent with what other butter was selling for on the world market. As 
I recall, the butter that was finally sold was exported at 50 to 54 cents 
a pound, which would be a loss of 30 cents to Commodity Credit. I do 
not remember the amount, but it seems to me it was around 125, 140 
million pounds. But I am not sure ; you can get this from the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Lyman. A 30-percent loss on what ? 

Mr. Palmby. A pound, I estimated in my judgment. 

A No. 4 item which I must also list is that the number of dairy herds 
at that time were really diminishing in number very rapidly, and this 
is an important item, because I looked upon Secretary Hardin and the 
Under Secretary, Campbell, as being better authorities in the dairy 
industry than I. I would not be so modest on all commodities. They 
anguished a good deal about that there was a diminution of herd num- 
bers, even though many herds were getting much larger, that there 
should be a sufficient incentive to keep production coming or sooner or 
later we would run into a dairy shortage in this country. 

I believe I have listed about all the things that I remember that 
strike me as being policy consequence at that time. I mention these four 
items because they weighed rather heavily on us, I think weighed more 
heavily on the two gentlemen I mentioned. 

So, finally, leading up to the day when the decision was made, I had, 

, as I remember, cleared that decision with the Office of Management 
and Budget. I believe it was Don Rice at the time; he was the man I 
worked with. It was their recommendation, along with the Council of 
Economic Advisers, because they also almost always had an input on 
these price support decisions regardless of commodity. And they con- 
curred in that price support staying where it was, $4.66, 1 believe you 
said it was. And OMB looking at it largely from the fiscal standpoint, 
and the Council of Economic Advisers perhaps more from the Stand- 
point of the statutory intentions of the act itself, to insure an adequate 
supply of dairy products. 

Mr. Dorsen. This information was presented to the board in one 
form or another and was known by the board prior to the March 12 
decision ? 

Mr. Palmby. What decision ? 
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Mr. Dorsex. Well, these considerations, including the corn blight 
and other factors ? 

Mr. Palmby. They were all good students of agriculture, certainly. 

Mr. Dorset. Within the Department of Agriculture, do you know 
of the procedure by which the recommendations in the ASCS was 
made and transmitted up through the lines to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation? 

Mr. Palmby. At that time, I cannot speak for today, there has been 
at least up to that time a historical pattern of doing these things -in 
what I think is a very acceptable and very businesslike manner. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation operated on the basis of dockets as 
per the custom. 

A docket on this particular subject was prepared and the docket 
contains the economic justification. It contains an opinion by counsel 
consistent, giving an opinion whether it is or is not consistent with the 
language of the act. And that docket goes through what we call the 
preboard clearance, and the preboard members, on what I call this 
preboard, for lack of a better word, are not policy people. They are 
simply civil servants and what I call qualified technicians in the 
Department. 

Mr. Dorsex. Were you aware of any substantial controversy within 
the Department of Agriculture as to the appropriate supply level — 
the price support level ? Excuse me. 

Mr. Palmby. No; I was not. And I did tell you this, and I want to 
repeat it again. But it was my personal feeling that Secretary Hardin 
anguished a good deal on this. They can speak for themselves, but it 
is my personal feeling that he and t-o a degree the Under Secretary 
did have a good deal of anguish on this matter. 

Mr. Dorsex. Is what you are saying, then, this was more in the 
nature of anguish on the part of the Secretary, rather than a source of 
controversy within the Department ? 

Mr. Palmby. I am not aware of any controversy. You understand, 
nobody ever sees these things exactly alike. During my tour of duty, 
I certainly never discouraged anybody from telling me I was crazy or 
telling me I was wrong. The best inputs are not good enough on some- 
thing like this. 

Mr. Dorsex. In addition to Mr. Rice, what officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a staff level, as far as you knew, participated 
in the decision and gave you input on the basis of which you parti- 
cipated in the decision ? 

Mr. Palmby. You are speaking now of the agency that reported? 

Mr. Dorsex. That is correct. 

Mr. Palmby. The docket originated in the dairy division and came 
on up through the Associate Administrator and Administrator of 
ASCS. It is those two gentlemen that I dealt with ; namely, Mr. Frick 
and Mr. Brunthaver. ' 

If you ask me which one the more, I don’t remember, because an 
associate administrator meant to me just what he is. He is an asso- 
ciate. I do not recall which one of those two that I worked with more 
on this docket. 

Mr. Dorsex. Do you recall any other significant events that were 
connected with the price decision announced on March 12, 1971, on 
the manufactured dairy products ? 
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Mr. Palmby. I do not believe that I recall what I would call, other 
than what would be normal for that time of the year. I was aware 
that there was some correspondence at the end suggesting that the 
price support be at different levels, most of it, as you would expect, at 
a higher level, of course, than what was announced, and this came from 
various quarters. AMPI, I would think there was probably more cor- 
respondence from them, although the National Milk Producers, as I 
recall,' had some correspondence in on it. Believe me, it was 3 years 
ago. I do not consider that really unusual at the time you set 
support price levels. 

Mr. Dorsen. I have marked as exhibit 1 a two page letter dated 
February 12, 1971, or a copy thereof. 

Mr. Palmbt. What date ? 

Mr. Dorset*. February 12, 1971, from the National Milk Producers 
Federation, what appears to be a copy of a reply by you to the 
secretary of the federation. 

I would like you to take a look at it and see if you can identify 
those two documents. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Palmby ex- 
hibit No. 1 for identification.*] 

Mr. Lyman. Your question is whether he can identify this. 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes, can you identify those documents ? 

Let me put it a different way. Does that appear to be a letter that 
you received, and a copy of a letter that yon sent ? 

Mr. Palmbt. First of all, it is to Secretary Hardin. The reply seems 
to me that it probably is accurate. I also note that my deputy’s name 
is on here, which is quite often the case, that he reviewed it before I 
signed it. It looks perfectly logical to me. That is all T can say about it. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is this typical of the correspondence that was received 
during that period, would you say ? 

Mr. Palmby. It is typical of one side of the correspondence. You 
see, I cannot say for sure whether we received correspondence, for 
instance, from the American Farm Bureau Federation and Land 
O’Lakes, but I — but these two, Land O’Lakes being a Minneapolis 
cooperative, it is my memory that the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation and Land O’Lakes were in favor of continuing the price-support 
level at the present level. You know how farm organizations — maybe 
you don’t. I would suspect that there are other farm organizations 
that sent in similar letters, but I don’t remember. But that is very often 
how the lineup quite often was. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is it fair to say that a number of farm organizations 
supported a higher level than $4.66 per hundredweight where other 
organizations were satisfied, were in favor of $4.66 level ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. I want to paint this picture a little more. As I 
reread that letter, there was a transition taking place that continues 
to take place. One, of course, butter consumption per capita was going 
down. Cheese consumption was going up. I believe the letter states that 
the surplus was in butter and nonfat, and one school of thought by 
well-meaning people on the outside, producer groups, was that the 
marketplace is functioning, cheese consumption is going up. Conse- 
quently there will be a move towards more cheese production out of 
butter production. So there was one good school of thought by well- 
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meaning people, don’t fool around with the price levels. Let the market 
do this. The other school of thought is, we need the guarantee as an 
incentive to be sure that there is an adequate supply. 

I would hasten to say, as one gets more mellow, both sides have 
logical arguments, generally by well-meaning people. 

Mr. Schochet. Mr. Palmby, were you familiar with the Interagency 
Dairy Supply Estimates Committee ? 

Mr. Palmby. I was aware of it. 

Mr. Schochet. Could you please explain for the record what its 
function was? 

Mr. Palmby. I would rather you would get it from somebody else. 

I am not being coy when I say this. 

Mr. Schochet. Could you just please, then, state the nature of your 
awareness? 

Mr. Lyman - . What was that? 

Mr. Schochet. The Inter-Agency Dairy Supply Estimates Com- 
mittee, that was the official title. 

Mr. Palmby. This is a true civil servant body from within, true 
technicians or civil servants, call them what you will, who are pooled 
from different agencies as the Economic Research Service, I believe, 
the Statistical Reporting Service, I believe the Agriculture Market- 
ing Service. Their function is one of projecting supply, demand, or 
disappearance. Their findings and their recommendations are widely 
used by policy people. I use them myself. 

Mr. Schochet. Is this preboard clearance of which you were 
speaking? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Schochet. Could you please distinguish between the Supply 
Estimates Committee’s functions and the preboard clearance function ? 

Mr. Palmby. They served two different functions. The Supply 
Estimates Committee is a long-standing group within the Depart- 
ment that is set up to utilize the best expertise there is within the 
Department to project the supply and demand requirements of agri- 
cultural commodities. The preboard docket committee that I am talk- 
ing about is a group that also had been set up for a long time to 
review a docket for technical sufficiency, and then finally working with 
counsel for legal sufficiency to be presented to the board for policy 
determinations. 

Mr. Schochet. Who would have been the members of the pre- 
board clearance group? 

Mr. Palmby. I believe the gentleman who was chairman was 
a man by the name of Richard Moody. He has since retired. I believe 
he was still there at that time, and he had held that function for many, 
many years, through several administrations. 

The people that made up the group, that I called the preboard, 
group, were not only people who prepared the docket in ASCS, but 
also representatives from other agencies, because other agency inter- 
ests — they are interested in what is happening in the price support 
programs. 

If I may give an example, for instance, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service has the expertise on the demand requirements from overseas,, 
and is there going to be an outlet for aj volume of exports or not? 
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And so this is the type of thing that was all discussed in this pre- 
bbard docket. 

Mr. Schochet. Is it proper then, to state, to your recollection, that 
in this instance the preboard clearance group approved the recom- 
mendation of the $4.66 level? 

Mr. Palmby I would not put it that way. 

Mr. Schochet. They did not disapprove of it, did they? 

Mr. Palmby. No. That is not a policy group. What I quite often 
did, particularly in this type of sensitive policy decision, was to have 
the preboard supply the costs, No. 1, of maintaining the price sup- 
port level at this level, or at this level, or at another level, No. 1, the 
cost. No. 2, the production response, No. 3, the consumption response, 
because this is the kind of information that very frankly I would have 
had to have had to talk with the Office of Management and Budget 
and Council of Economic Advisers. 

So, the preboard is a working group and it was really not their 
role, even to make recommendations, but to supply the information 
for policy determinations. 

Mr. Schochet. This information on cost, productions, and con- 
sumption responses at different levels 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet [continuing]. Was prepared and given in the 1971 
period? 

Mr. Palmby. We had it as we made the decision. 

Mr. Schochet. Was it an input into your decisionmaking? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. If I could add one more thing, I only recall 
from memory, but it seems to me that it was the projection at this time 
to move up to about 85 percent of parity, which I believe was $4.92 or 
$4.93 at the time, from $4.66, would cost somewhere near $100 mil- 
lion more money. To a degree, this reflects the anguish, I say, in my 
opinion, that the Secretary was going through. 

Mr. Lyman. What was that? 

Mr. Palmby. About $100 million more, because, as I said, the best 
judgment is not good enough on these matters because there was 
this feeling that with the trend that was taking place in the dairy 
industry, that No. 1, the added cost would not be that much more. 
No. 2, the higher support level is necessary to bring forth the needed 
production and to keep dairymen in business, not necessarily looking 
at 1 year. And I would say, ironically, that I think that the Secre- 
tary was more right than I was on this matter, because of what has 
nOw happened to dairy production. This is obvious for anyone to 
see. Our cheese consumption continues to go up on the trend that I 
mentioned to you earlier, and actually Our importation is becoming 
substantial now. 

Mr. Schochet. When you mentioned as to added costs of $100 
million, are you referring to costs to the CCC? 

Mr. Palmby. Let me clarify that. That does not mean an out- 
right loss. If it is an accumulation of butter and nonfat, if that is 
the disposal cost, it of course would lessen. 

Mr. Lyman. You said, Mr. Palmby, that the Secretary was more 
right that you were. It is not clear on this record what you mean as 
to what your position was at the time. 
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Mr. Palmby. I told you that the Secretary anguished. I should 
have put this — that his anguish had proved to be quite well founded. 
It was my feeling at the time, as it was by the rest of the board mem- 
bers, but not quite to the degree of my own, that by maintaining it at 
the $4.6(5, sufficient production would be forthcoming, and that the 
trend toward increased cheese production at the expense of butter 
would continue to take place. 

Dr. Dorset. Was part of the input that led to the Secretary’s 
anguish political pressure or contact by Members of Congress? 

Mr. Palmby. He can best speak for himself on that. I find it diffi- 
cult to speak for him on that. Obviously there was great interest 
on the Hill, a great deal of pressure on the Hill. 

Mr. Dorse x. And was this pressure that was discussed from time 
to time within the Department of Agriculture at your level and 
higher ? 

Mr. Palmby. Of course. 

Mr. Dorsen. You also indicated that the Secretary may have been 
right in terms of his anguish. 

Is it what you are saying that, based on subsequent events, the facts 
turned out that a higher price level was not as costly as was antici- 
pated ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. I do not have those cost figures here. Certainly 
they are readily available. What I had more in mind was the fact that 
dairy cow numbers have continued to go down really at an alarming 
rate in this country. As the result of that, we are turning more and 
more to foreign supply and the imports have gone up. 

Mr. Dorsen. As far as the data within the Department of Agricul- 
ture was concerned, that all led, in your opinion, at maintaining the 
level at that time of $4.66. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Palmby. That is a. fair statement. That is right. But I want to 
say again that there is particularly in the manufacturers’ dairy price 
support pi’Ogram, and the trends that have been taking place and the 
trends that were quite apparent at the time, that believe me, there is a 
good deal of room for well-meaning people with their best judgment 
that they have, there is a good deal of room for disagreement. 

Mr. Dorsen. To return to the $100 million figure which I think you 
explained, I gather that that figure does not take into account added 
possible costs to the private sector in addition to the CCC. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Palmby. That is correct. To the extent that it would he effective. 
Do not jump at conclusions here because I think that you will find — 
I have not researched this, but I think you will find that the increased 
level of price support had a minimum impact on the price of cheese 
because cheese was already above support prices. 

Mr. Dorsen. At least some of the products were resting on the price 
support level. 

Mr. Palmby. Of course. 

Mr. Dorsen. I would like to move ahead now to another important 
date: namely, March 23, 1971, which according to testimony and rec- 
ords was the date of two meetings at the White House, a morning 
meeting attended by Government officials and the dairy industry rep- 
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resentaiives, and an afternoon meeting involving just Government 
officials. 

Did you attend either meeting ? 

Mr. Palmby. I attended the one with the dairy industry group in 
the morning. 

Mr. Dorsen. Prior to that meeting, in the period March 12 through 
March 23, do you recall any significant events or discussions in the 
Department of Agriculture or in the Government concerning the dairy 
industry problem or the price support level decision ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes, because — and I talked before to this— the items 
that I recall that we. discussed were how we would respond in hear- 
ings in the event that there would be hearings on the several bills that 
were introduced by the Members of the Congress, and while every 
Government witness as a matter of habit said he was delighted to 
appear before the respective committee, I never enjoyed testifying and 
defending price-support decisions. It was always tough. So that was 
really the framework or the frame of reference that I remember that 
the discussions took place in staff meetings during that period of time. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was there any feeling that the price-support level 
would be changed prior to the April 1 effective date ? 

Mr. Palmby. There was not on my part. 

Mr. Dorse n. Were you aware of any such sentiment or discussion 
involving anybody else in the Department ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. TJp until the March 23 meeting, were you aware of any 
growing dissatisfaction with the March 12 decision ? 

Mr. Palmby. To the extent that Members of Congress were climb- 
ing on the bandwagon to make it mandatory to increase the support 
. price, I was certainly aware of that, and it was a worry. 

Mr. Dorsen. A worry in what sense ? 

Mr. Palmby. I did not want to see mandatory legislation that it be 
pushed up to 90 percent of parity. It was my feeling that it would 
be devastatingly bad for the dairy industry. 

Mr. Dorsen. Were you familiar in any detail with the bills that 
were introduced at that time ? 

Mr. Palmby. Only as I remember them. My memory does not serve 
me too well here. I believe the vast majority of those bills would make 
it mandatory to support manufactured dairy products at 90 percent 
of parity. I don’t remember the time period, a 1 or 2 years of limita- 
tion or not. 

Mr. Dorsen. You may be incorrect in that. I think all but two Mem- 
bers of the Congress supported bills that would make it mandatory 
at 85 percent for the following year, but I think the record will speak 
fob' itself. 

Mr. Palmby. I am only quoting from memory. If you say it is 85, 1 
pertainly don’t question it. 

Mr. Lyman. You said 75 ? 

Mr. Palmby. The $4.66 would figure out at about 80 or slightly 
Under as of April 1, 1 believe that’s right. 

Mr. Dorsen. Could you describe as best you can what occurred at 
the March 23 morning meeting ? 

S Mr. Palmby. First let me say, as I remember from the Department, 
in addition to the Secretary and the Under Secretary. Assistant Secre- 
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tary Lyng was there and the Congressional Liaison, Bill Galbraith, if 
there are others, I do not remember. 

Mr. Dorsf.n. Excuse me. 

Did you prepare any memorandum or other document for the Presi- 
dent or the President’s aide in connection with thismeeting? 

Mr. Palm by. Not to my memory. I was invited to the meeting on a 
very short notice. I had not known that there was going to be a meet- 
ing. I just cannot believe that I helped participate in preparing any 
document. 

Mr. Dorsen. T)o you recall who was present from the dairy industry 
at this meeting? 

Mr. Palmby. No, but I think their names have been in the paper. 
I say to you, I was not well acquainted with that dairy group. 1 have 
already explained that. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you know any of the persons who were at the 
meeting from prior contacts or conversations or meetings ? 

Mr. Palmby. If I saw the list I could tell you which ones I know. 
I just do not feel that my memory is good enough to tell you who 
those people were. 

Mr. Dorsen. Let me ask simply about two, Harold Nelson. 

Mr. Palmby. I knew Harold Nelson. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you know David Parr ? 

Mr. Palmby. I did. 

Mr. Dorsen. ITow extensive were your contacts with these two gen- 
tlemen ? 

Mr. Palmby. Very, very limited. In fact, I am quite positive that 
they were never in my office. I would run into them on a couple of 
occasions in the Secretary’s reception room. We called it the glass 
cage. Whether they were there at that time to see the Secretary or 
the Under Secretary I do not know. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you ever attend any meetings with either of 
them, at which the price support level was discussed, other than the 
meeting that we are about to discuss ? 

Mr. Palmby. I did not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Please tell us to the best of your recollection what 
occurred at the March 23 meeting ? 

Mr. Palmby. As I have stated before, when your staff visited on this 
matter, the President made the usual, what I will call nicety remarks, 
and the one thing that particularly sticks in my mind was that the 
President, if I recall correctly, asked in a couple of different ways 
what assurance they could give of restricting or not overproducing, 
I guess is a better word, dairy products; that in the event that the 
support price had been set up at a higher rate. And it was a general 
comment by several of those speaking, and they were representatives 
from several States as I remember; that it was their feeling as they 
expressed it. that overproduction would not be a problem. That was 
the srist of the conversation as I recall. 

Mr. Dorsen. Were any reasons given as to why it woidd not be a 
problem ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. There is contained in the Agriculture Act of 
1970. which was amended in 1970. a provision — I believe it is called 
the dairy basis provision. This provision really allocates a great 
amount of power to what I call a milkshed area, and actually it is 
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tantamount to a license to produce, and if administered to the ex- 
treme tightness, it could conceivably control production. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you familiar with the mechanics of how this base 
system goes into effect ? < 

. Mr. Palmby. No, I do not. That was not under my jurisdiction. 
That is the reason that I am having trouble with it. 1 frankly can- 
not tell you. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you familiar with how effective such a system 
is in practice ? 

Mr. Palmby. No ; I do not. I would rather not comment. 

• Mr. Dorsen. You would defer to other experts as to the feasibility 
of that as a solution to the President’s concern. 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. That was being administered under really the 
Consumer Marketing Service that reported to Assistant Secretary 
Dyng. I had enough worries of my own. I never did understand the 
delicate features of this basic plan. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was there any suggestion at that meeting that the 
price-support decision might be reconsidered or the level changed? 

Mr, Palmby. Not to my memory, I thought about this many times. 
I cannot recall that any mention was made that it might be changed. 

Mri Dorsen. I believe you did tell the staff at an earlier time that 
Inhere was no discussion, in any direct form certainly of political con- 
tributions at that meeting. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Palmby. That is correct, not that I heard. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was there any discussion that you heard concerning 
the support that the dairy industry wanted to give the President or 
had given the President or was prepared to give to the President? 

Mr. Palmby. I believe when the President made his — what I call 
nicety remarks, opening remarks is perhaps a better term, that he 
thanked this group for their support. I am going into detail a bil 
here. 

This group did support the Agriculture Act of 1970. It was not 
easy to get agricultural legislation at that time, and I worked very 
hard working with the Congress to get the Agriculture Act of 1970 
myself. In fact, I was the one responsible. I. too, thanked the many 
gtoups for helping me work with the Congress to get that legislation 
and to work with the Congress. So I am only relating this to you 
because this group was helpful in securing that part of the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1970, which did help the administration acquire the en- 
tire package of agriculture legislation. 

Mr- Dorsen. Was this what you interpreted the President to mean 
when he thanked them for their support ? 

Mr. Palmby. That is what I interpreted it to mean. 

Mr. Dorsen. Were vou aware of anv discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of the administration and the President or the dairy indus- 
try concerning contributions to the President’s reelection effort at that 
time. ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. That was not something that vou could have taken 
into account when you considered what the President’s remarks meant. 

Mr. Palmby. It was the furthest from my mind. 
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Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall anything else that was said at the March 
23 morning meeting? 

Mr. Palmby. No, 1 do not. 

Excuse me. I will say one thing. After the President left, the Under 
Secretary did quite an eloquent job in many ways of lecturing this 
group a bit on the limitations of Government to help any particular 
sector of agriculture. I remember that. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was that kind of statement one that was frequently 
made by the Nixon administration officials? 

Mr. Palmby. Which statement ? 

Mr. Dorsen. That the limitations — regarding the limitations of 
Government assistance, to agricultural groups ? 

Mr. Palmby. It certainly is, and I have heard the same thing in every 
other administration. There is nothing novel about that statement. 

Mr. Dorsen. The two administrations you were in was the Eisen- 
hower and Nixon administrations. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Palmby. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is it fair to say that the Republican administrations 
were less prone to have price support levels and involve the Govern- 
ment in agriculture than the Democratic administrations? 

Mr. Palmby. If you had asked me that question 20 years ago, I 
would have said yes. Today I would say no. 

Let me tell you why I say no. The support prices for grains were 
dropped more drastically under the Democratic administration, 1961 
to 1969, than any period in history. I am talking loan rates. I am not 
critical of it. They developed a good program. 

Mr. Dorsen. What about price-support levels in such products as 
dairy products? 

Is there a di fference in philosophy there ? 

Mr. Palmby. If there is, I have not found it because Secretary Bent- 
son got burned, Secretary Freeman got burned, and by being burned, 
the costs just went up in a bubble when the price support, the incentive, 
was set at too high a level. And I believe in both the Bentson and the 
Freeman years they actually had to lower the support price rather 
than to maintain it. I believe you will find that to be true. 

I cannot give you the specific years. So that was a production- 
consumption response. 

Mr. Dorsen. To expand that one point, at the meeting, the morning 
meeting, was there any indication that you could detect on the part of 
the administration officials as to a weakening of their position on the 
$4.66 level ? 

Mr. Palmby. At what meeting? 

Mr. Dorsen. The morning meeting. 

Mr. Palmby. That, morning meeting, no. 

Mr. Dorsen. What did you do after the meeting broke up ? 

Mr. Palmby. I went back to my office and I have not researched 
whether I went to Kansas City that afternoon or the next morn- 
ing early because T had a meeting in Kansas City. My wife and I were 
going to Kansas City. I am not sure whether I went that afternoon or 
the next morning, and I have not researched it, but I spoke out there 
on the. 24th. I think T went out there the afternoon of the 23d, but I 
would not swear to it. 



Mr. Dorsey. Do. you have records that would clarify that ? 

Mr. Palmby. T do not have them. 

Mr. Lymay. The Department ? 

Mr. Palmby. The Department must have them. You are free to get 
them. 

Mr. Dorsey. Do you recall any discussions or events between the 
time the March 23 morning meeting broke up and the time you left for 
Kansas City? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

' Mr. Dorsey. Were you aware, at that time, of the afternoon meeting 
on March 23? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

: ■ Mr. Dorsey. When did you first become aware of it ? 

Mr. Palmby. Quite some time afterward, because, as T stated before 
to staff, I found out about the increase in support prices when it was 
phoned to me in Kansas City by Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Lymay. You did not state it on the record, you stated it to the 
investigators. You may now state it. 

Mr. Palmby. My wife and I were attending the annual meeting of 
the National Grain & Feed Association in Kansas City. I was in the 
program. And, as I left the meeting out there with my wife, I was 
being paged. And I took the phone call in a phone booth in the lobby, 
I believe, of the hotel. And Mr. Frick had told me that the price sup- 
port was going to be increased to, I believe, this $4.93 level and that it 
would be announced shortly. 

I believe he called me before the announcement went out. That is the 
first I heard about it. I, at that time, had no idea that there were future 
meetings, nor would I have any way of knowing. 

Mr. Dorsey. Do you recall what time of day you received the phone 
call ? 

Mr. Palmby. No; I do not. I tried to check that. I frankly do not 
know. I was in a meeting — I think T was participating in a panel and 
the meeting broke up. If that is the case it had to be somewhere around 
noon, or thereabouts. 

Mr. Dorsey. It is your recollection that you got that phone call 
before the public announcement of the increase ? 

Mr. Palmby. It is my recollection, but I would not be sure of that. 
That was the 25th. 

' Mr. Dorsey. If the decision was announced about noon in Washing- 
ton, would that tend to indicate to you — I do not want to overstate it — 
that you heard the information around noon in Kansas City, that it 
was indeed a morning panel that was breaking up ? 

Mr. Palmby. I do not quite get your question. 

Mr. Lymay. The meeting at the White House was on the 23d. You 
went to Kansas City either the 23d or the 24th. This meeting was on the 
25th that you were interrupted. It was 2 days after the White House 
meeting. 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. As per custom, again, price support decisions are 
not; made when markets are open. Frankly, again, I told you I’m not 
the authority on dairy products that others are, but the price-support 
decisions on dairy products, and the release of them, was timed to the 
closing of the cheese market in Wisconsin. 
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Mr. Dokskn. Do you recall participating in any discussions concern- 
ing the price support level for manufactured dairy products between 
the time of the breakup of the morning meeting on March 23d, and the 
time that you left for Kansas City? 

Mr. Palmby. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsex. Do you know of any such discussions that took place, 
from your own knowledge ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Dorsex. Did you have any conversations on that subject during 
that period, with Secretary Hardin, Under Secretary Campbell, or 
Assist ant Secretary Lyng? 

Mr. Palmby. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Dorsex. Diet you know, at the time, that the matter was being 
reconsidered at all? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Dorsex. Was that a customary way of reviewing price-support 
decisions? 

Mr. Palmby. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Dorsex. The fact that you were not at all involved in the de- 
cisionmaking process. 

Mr. Palmby. No, it was unusual, but I was out of town, I would say 
that. . ' ^ 

Mr. Dorsex. Do you know whether the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was involved in the decision to raise the price-support level to 
$4.93? 

Mr. Palmby. What do you mean Commodity Credit, being involved ? 

Mr. Dorsex. The Board, excuse me. 

Mr. LymaX. Do you mean, were they consulted? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. 

Mr. Palmby. I have already answered those questions. 

Mr. Lyman. About the increase. 

Mr. Palmby. I have answered that. 

I, as one Board member, was not consulted. I do not know about the 
other Board members. The Commodity Credit Board is nothing but 
Board members, so I am speaking of one-seventh. 

Mr. Dorsex. For the record, who are the other members of the 
Board ? 

Mr. Palmby. The Secretary is Chairman of the Board by statute. 
The Secretary designated me as President. In addition to that, the 
Under Secretary of — Campbell, was the Director. Assistant Secretary 
Lvng; Assistant Secretary Cowden; the Director of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, Don Paarlberg; Administrator of ASCS, Kenneth Frick. 

Mr. Dorsex. What were your specific duties as President of the 
Board? 

Mr. Palmby. I presided at Board meetings, in the absence of the 
Secretary. That is largely it, and it mbs the flow of documents. It is not 
unlike, really, the public corporation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is chief executive officer, but the 
president of the corporation acts in his place. And all of the actions 
that are taking place by the Commodity Credit Corporation Board 
bear the. signature of the President. 

Mr. Dorsex. Is it fair to say that if a meeting were held, of the 
Board, prior to the public announcement, on March 25 of the price 
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increase, that that meeting would have come to your attention at some 
time? 

Mr. Palmby. Oh, sure. , 

t Mr. Dorsen. Did such a meeting come to your attention ? 
v. M?> Palmby. No. . 

Mr, Dorsen. According to our understanding, the 85 percent of 
parity level works out at $4.92 a hundredweight of manufactured milk. 

Were you aware, during March of 1971 — — 

Mr. Lyman. 1971-72? 

p Mr. Dorsen. March of 1971— of the particular levels, dollar levels, 
for each parity level ? 

Mr. Palmby. First of all, I do not recall what parity was at that 
time, hut I discussed this some with your staff before and tried to 
explain, the rationale for $4.93 which was the decision that was later 

made- 

The statute calls for a 75-90 percent of parity as of April 1 and it 
could easily be that civil servants in the Department were projecting 
$4.93 to be about 85 percent of parity come April 1 . 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have an specific knowledge of this ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr- Dorsen. Do you know of any other possible explanation for the 
price level of $4.93 as opposed to $4.92 per hundredweight ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know of any new information that was brought 
to the attention of Secretary Hardin between, March 12 and March 25 
^decisions that related to the economic desirability using the statutory 


Mr. Palmby. I know of no new information, no. 

I know what I call a “rap session.” Secretary Hardin operated very 
.informally, as I mentioned before, to this group and it was not un- 
common at the close of business that three or four of us would sit 
around and compare notes of how poorly or how good we had done 
during the day. 

And Secretary Hardin made a comment, at least on one occasion, 
j that something along the lines that he hoped that that decision was 
right. Again, I am illustrating the anguish that I know that he was 
experiencing. 

r Mr. Dorsen. He certainly had no high degree of confidence in the 
March 25 decision, is that fair to say ? 

Mr. Palmby. I want to explain another problem. 

Mr. Lyman. You said that — when you say that he hoped that deci- 
sion was right, are you referring to the March 25 decision, or March 12 
deojsion? • ; i „’.. f r 7..',, ]p’:. ; ,,- hu ; 

Mr. Dorsen. The 12th. v . ?< . 

Lyman. I think your question was probing— March ‘E? What 
l happened between March l2 and March25? : ' 

M r - Dorsen. There was a misunderstanding- You are referring to 
the March 12 decision ? 

: Mr. Palmby. Correct. 

We were worried^ frankly, at that time as to what kind of a com 
crop we would have in 197i because the seed trade was apprising us 
that their quality of seed was not what they would like to have and it 
wap-pot inampne from southern corn leaf Might. Anybody, who 'yftis 
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Secretary of Agriculture and the rest of us, for that matter, were truly 
worried about what might happen to the 1971 com crop. 

And, remember, corn is “it” in this country, as an agricultural com- 
modity. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you have any discussions with Secretary Hardin 
or Under Secretary Campbell concerning the way in which the March 
25. 1971, decision was arrived at? 

Mr. Palmby. No; I did not. 

Mr. Dorsen. In view of your prior statement concerning Secretary 
Hardin’s informality and rap session, can I ask you why not? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes ; and I can answer. 

T felt that I had pushed pretty hard to keep it at $4.66. And I was 
obviously overruled. To me, the subject was closed. I had an. excellent 
working relationship with Secretary Hardin. I am very fond of him 
as a person, and when it was announced, the subject was closed. There 
was nothing more to talk about as far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Dorsen. You differentiate that type of announcement from the 
March 12 announcement? 

Mr. Palmby. I was part of the March 12 announcement. I was not 
part of the later announcement. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you feel excluded from the March 25 announce- 
ment? 

Mr. Palmby. How yould you feel ? After all, I have served in Gov- 
ernment, at that time it approached about 9 years, and I used a little 
swear word out in Kansas City when I found out about it. 

Then, you shake the dust off your suit coat and go back to business. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was this an unusual occurrence for you not to be con- 
sulted concerning a decision of this importance ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Can you think of any other instance when it occurred ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes— one that was not as far reaching. 

I was in Europe at one time, shortly before I left, and with full con- 
currence, we had made a decision on the level and the extent to which 
we would make grain sorghum available within the confines of the 
establishment. 

And, in my absence, I was overruled. I think it happens to every- 
body. 

Mr. Dorsen. This was certainly one of the few instances and prob- 
ably the major instance that you can recall, is that correct ? 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall when you returned from Kansas City ? 

Mr. Palmby. No; I do not. I think — 1 don’t know if I threw that 
note away — do you remember what day of the week the 25th was ? 

M r. Schochet. The 25th was a Thursday. 

Mr. Lyman. Would you have something that would indicate it? You 
would be able to give that information to them later? 

Mr. Palmby. I think you can get it from the Department. 

Mr. Dorsen. It would be in departmental records to indicate when 
you returned? 

Mi - . Palmby. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was it before April 1 ? Do you believe? 

Mr. Palmby. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know of any other instance when the price- 
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> decision was reversed prior to the effective date of the 

pplt decision ? . ' i ■ ‘ > 

; Mr. Palmby. In our administration ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. 

Mr. Palmby. No, I do not believe there was. 

. ; Mr. Dorsen. You are suggesting there may have been one in another 
administration ? 

Mr. Palmby. I would not know. I just would not know. 

- I can tell you we came awfully close to one, reversing one, once that 
was on honey. 

Mr. Dorsey. On what ? 

Mr. Palmby. Honey. 

i Mr. Dorsen. Maybe we should take a few minutes of recess now. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Plotkin. With regard to various dairy cooperatives that would 
be interested in increasing milk price support, is it not true that there 
are certain co-ops, of which Land O’ Lakes is one of them, that operates 
on a flat rate for the sale of milk, and that it is not affected particularly 
by price supports? 

Mr. Palmby. I would not agree with that. 

; . What do you mean by flat rate ? 

; r Mr. Plotkin. I am not exactly sure because I do not understand the 
economics involved. I was under the impression from another witness, 
t.;> that there are certain areas in the country, milk co-ops or however 
you refer to them, that are not as keyed in to the price-support system 
as others, that some sell milk on a flat rate— that is the only phrase 
that I can think of to use— on a flat rate basis that would not subject 
them to the fluctuations of other dairy producers that they may be 
subjected to. 

Mr. Palmby. I hardly feel qualified to respond on that question. 
" Certainly there are plenty of people that are more qualified than I am 
on how to respond when you talk about flat rate price. I do not feel 
. competent to respond. 

Mr. Plotkin. If the dairy herd decreased at a tremendous rate, 

' which apparently it has been doing for the last 20 years 

■ - Mr. Palmby. That is correct. 

Mr. Plotkin. [continuing]. Would it be possible to reach a point 
: where having obtained maximum production 

Mr. Palmby. Per cow. 

Mr. Plotkin. [continuing]. Per cow, and having reached the mini- 
mum number of cows to provide the maximum amount of milk that 
we need — » — 

: v Mr. Palmby. Yes. 

Mr. Plotkin [continuing]. Would that then create a situation 
where we would not need price supports ? 

Mr. Palmby. There are two schools of thought. In my judgment, 
yes, you would not need price supports. I have thought for quite a few 
years that the price-support program for manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts could be phased out with a minimum of harm to the dairy iiidus- 
• try. But again, you have well-meaning people on the other side who are 
of course very much married to the price-support concept of manu- 
i^ctBred dairy products, So you can get a first rate controversy going 
. dh this matter. 
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Mr. Plotkin. Can you give me, generally, the reasons why people 
would be opposed to phasing them out if circumstances were as I out- 
lined them? 

Mr. Palmby. As feed costs again go down, and it should be accom- 
panied by lower prices for beef, where these are competing agricul- 
tural commodities, then it is conceivable that resources might, under 
those conditions, flow back into the dairy industry, and without any 
floor under the price of dairy products, that school of thought says it 
would head the dairy industry, or many dairy producers to bankruptcy. 

Mr. Plotkin. The loss at which the excess butter was sold, and one 
of the factors that we were considering prior to the making of the 
price-support decision for 1971 was that loss, within a general range, 
what the CCC customarily sells surplus dairy products. 

Mr. Palmby. You have to understand the CCC’s authority to sell 
surplus dairy products are what I recall restricted for export uses. 
In other words, if they were sold domestically, you would break the 
domestic price and you would accomplish nothing. You would just be 
recycling through the Commodity Credit Corporation, so that the au- 
thority to price commodities competitively in the export market is very, 
very broad, and for many years, really, the London price of butter, 
in England, which is the big world butter market in that they have a 
very limited butter production of their own, hovered around the 30 
cents or 30 cents plus. So that when a situation developed that they 
actually wanted butter from this country, the New T Zealanders asked 
us to sell butter so that the British would not forget how to eat butter. 

When we could get 52 cents, 54 cents, that was considered, at least in 
my iudgment, a pretty good price. 

Mr. Plotktn. For export purposes we made money, but in relation- 
ship to the excess butter that was being sold, you would be selling it be- 
low the market price. In this country, you lost' money. 

Mr. Palmby. Absolutely. 

And to the extent that 30 cents is a loss, it is a subsidy, it is an export 
subsidy which I in principle abhor. In this particular case, it seemed 
the proper thing to do. 

Mr. Plotkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorsen. Mr. Palmby, when, for the first time, did you become 
aware of the fact that representatives of the dairy cooperatives were 
making political contributions to the President ? 

Mr. Palmby. When I read it in the paper. I am not sure that I was 
aware of it until after I left Government. I left Government, as I told 
you, in June 7, 1972. 1 knew it when it first began to be in all the papers 
and I began to suspect that it was true. 

Mr. Dorsey. I believe you testified that you know Dr. Don 
Paarlberg. 

Mr. Palmby. Indeed, I do. I know him well. 

Mr. Dorsen. How long have you known him ? 

Mr. Palmby. Eighteen years. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you worked with him regularly during that 
period ? 

Mr. Palmby. To a limited degree in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. Of course, I saw very little of him in the 8 years of the Democratic 
administration. He was back at Purdue most of that time. He came 
into the Nixon administration early, after the President was first 



inaugurated. So I would think that he came in in February or there- 
abouts, so I worked with him for over 3 years and rather closely in 
that period of time. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you ever had a conversation with Dr. Paarl- 
berg? — let me confine myself to the year 1971 — concerning contribu- 
tions by dairy cooperatives or other representatives of the milk indus- 
try to the President’s reelection campaign ? 

Mr. Palmby. I do not recall any such conversation. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall a conversation in which you told Dr. 
Paarlberg several weeks or several months after the milk price deci- 
sion of March 25, 1971, that the dairy industry political contributions 
were a factor in the decision to raise the price-support level ? 

Mr. Palmby. No, sir, I do not recall such a conversation now. 

Could I make a comment ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Please do. 

Mr, Palmby. I reflected on this a good deal, as you would expect. 
Don Paarlberg and I officed rather closely together in the Department, 
and as per custom we both attended the Secretary’s policy staff meet- 
ings, sometimes every day of the week, sometimes 2 or 3 days a week, 
and We quite often walked down the hall together back to our offices. 
I spouted off more to Don Paarlberg than anybody else in the De- 
partment because Don was, and is, a great distinguished economist 
of great experience, and he and I agreed on many issues. You must 
remember at this time that when we were peddling butter around 
the world and increasing, and then in turn the decision was made to 
increase the price support, that it bothered me on a couple of counts, 
one that I have not mentioned. That is, in my capacity at that time 
I quite often was either negotiating informally or to a degree formally 
with the Common Market and the United Kingdom people on several 
of their agriculture policies. Theirs is what is known as a common 
agriculture policy, and it provides for high target prices or high price 
^'supports, in our terminology, and under normal times, and what they 
were doing at that time, would pay very heavy subsidy to export grain 
or other items that were in surplus, occasionally butter, not at that 
particular time, 

I had one ambition in serving my Government at that time, and I 
still have that ambition. That is, that finally, under the auspices of the 
general agreement of tariff and trade, or under some multilateral 
framework we will all grow up enough in our agricultural policy that 
we agree not to subsidize exports. 

And I could easily have spouted off to Don and said I find this ter- 
ribly embarrassing because here I am pleading, I am criticizing, I am 
talking to our European friends about their lousy policy, about paying 
excessive subsidy, exporting barley, wheat, and now we got caught — 
at the same time increase their internal target prices, so that the dif- 
ferential between target price and export price widens. And so here is 
a case where we did the same thing. 

I for 1 minute would not deny that I spouted off along these lines 
With Dr. Paarlberg, but as far as any reference or any knowledge that 
I had on contributions, I have told you before what it is. 

, Mr. Dorsen. If he made the statement which I indicated to you 
Dr. Paarlberg stated to me, it would not have reflected knowledge on 
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your part, but merely a state of mind concerning the wisdom of the 
decision and other considerations ? 

Mr. Palmby. Plus one other thing. I am sure that you are aware 
of the famous March meeting of this dairy group in Chicago. Was it 
1970 or 1971, 1 am not sure. 

Mr. Dorsen. In March ? 

Mr. Palmby. The famous fly-i a meeting. 

Mr. Schochet. That Secretary Butz spoke at* 

Mr. Palmby. The dairy convention in Chicago. 

Mr. Dorsen. The dairy conventions are basically in September. 

Mr. Palmby There was a convention where roughly 40,000 dairy- 
men, according to their figures, were flown in. There were a great 
number of Congressmen and Se nators that were flown out — attended. 
I don’t know if they were flown out. I was invited. I refused to go. 
Some of our people in the Department went. I do not know who, but 
I was uneasy about attending that convention, and with the general, 
let’s say the general attitude regarding — I used the expression myself 
a couple of times — it looked like when they came into town, $20 bills 
were dropping out of their pockets. Frankly, they scared me. It is 
that simple. 

Mr. Dorsen. If you were, as you indicated, dissatisfied with the 
price- support, decision and other policies which the dairy cooperatives 
at least heavily supported and pushed for, is it likely that you would 
have tied together the March 25 decision and political decisions? 

Mr. Palmby. Me? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. 

Mr. Palmby. No. I was not working on the campaign. I was not 
going to work in the campaign. I had already at that time thought 
1 would not stay around to go through a political campaign. I really 
was not interested. 

Mr. Dorsen. I am talking about in your own mind, discussing it 
with Dr. Paarlbcrg. 

Mr. Palmby. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Would you have been likely to have linked the two 
together ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. I certainly could have linked the free money to- 
gether as regarding what the fees that at least we thought they were 
paying certain Congressmen and Senators to appear in their conven- 
tion on their convention programs. This was common gossip around 
the city. I know I made the comment, as I say again, there seems to 
be a lot of money here. 

Mr. Dorsen. I was present when Dr. Paarlberg was interviewed. I 
think it is a fair statement that he was quite emphatic in terms of his 
recollection of his conversation with you. 

Mr. Palmby. I suspected that from your phone conversation. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any explanation as to how he could receive 
the impression he did ; namely, as to the statements you made concern- 
ing the linking of that price decision with the political contributions, 
and second, that it was his impression that you had information that 
you were basing it on ? 

Mr. Palmby. I have given you all I can tell you. That is all. I jus! 
cannot. 



I suspected inyour conversations with Don Paarlberg he, too, ex- 
prised some uneasiness on how this group handled themselves on the 
: whole. That is for him to say, not for me. 

Mr. Dorsex. Did it ever come to your attention prior to the publica- 
tion of the White House white paper on the milk price-support deci- 
sion that it was the President rather than Secretary Hardin who was 
Apparently primarily responsible for the March 25, 1971, decision ? 
h Mr. Palmby. No. To this day I do not really know who was in on 
that decision. I only know what I read in the White House paper. 

Mr. Dorsex. This is a rather general question, but have you read the 
President’s white paper on the milk price decision ? 

Mr. Palmby. Not carefully. 

Mr. Dorsex. The general question was actually going to be, do you 
have any comment on it that you wish to make on the point of view of 
what we have already covered here ? 

Mr. Palmby. I do not think so. 

Mr. Dorsex. Did it ever come to your attention as to why the deci- 
sions was reversed on March 25, 1971, as opposed to a later date or an 
earlier date, for that matter ? 

Mr. Palmby. I discussed this matter with your staff earlier, too. 
The answer is no. I think we went on a bit in detail at that time, that 
-through the years in different administrations, language has been 
utilized in the press release by the Secretary, stating that along the 
lines that I will continue to observe the dairy situation, and there 
has been occasions when a commitment was made that every quarter 
it' would be reviewed to see whether the proper production is coming 
forth, and to see whether the increase should be made. That is as near 
As I can come to answering your question. 

Mr. Dorsex. Were you at all involved in the decision in late 1970 or 
January 1, 1971, concerning import quotas for dairy products? 

Mr. Palmby. I was the USD A representative together with staff 
from the Department, along with other departments of Government, 
in putting together the options for Presidential consideration. 

Mr. Dorsex. Do you have any knowledge as to how the final deci- 
sion was made? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr., Dorsex. Did you ever see or hear anything about a letter from 
Patrick J. Hillings to the President, dated December 16, 1970, which, 
related to both import quotas and campaign contributions ? 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Lymax. Is this the first you have heard of that? 

Mr. Palmby. No. I read it in the paper, 
v Mr. Dorsex. I gather that was fairly recently. 

Mr. Palmby. Not long ago. 

Mr. Dorsex. Mr. Schochet ? 

' Mr. Schochet. No questions. 

Mr. Plotkix. For the record, I want to clarify. I also attended 
the interview with Dr. Pearlberg, and although I do not take issue 
with what Mr. Dorsen said with regard to what Mr. Paarlberg said, 
I myself did not get the impression that he was implying that you 
had specific knowledge of any contributions that would have in- 
fluenced the decision of March 25. ' 

Have you spoken to Dr. Paarlberg subsequent to the meeting on the 
issue of exports ? 
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Mr. Palmby. No. I listened to Dr. Paarlberg speak right after the 
first of the year in New York, at an Economics Association meeting. I 
shook his hand. That is the only time I have seen him for at least 7 or 8 
months. 

Mr. Lyman. Yon have not discussed the subject of your testimony 
with him or talked to him about it. 

Mr. Palmby. No. 

Mr. Plotkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Palmby. My comment is this, and this has to do with presum- 
ably the Paarlberg conversation. I guess we all have some human 
weaknesses. I like to blow once in a while, particularly when I feel 
that I am under undue pressure, and poor Paarlberg was the one that 
I had, the best listener I had, at the time that I was in the Department, 
and if, in fact, I made mention of the level of the manufactured dairy 
price supports and moneys from that group, if he says I did, I believe 
I did, and I can tell you, if I did, it was made in a cynical manner, and 
I can be pretty cynical at times. That is my explanation. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you tend to think of yourself less as having been 
a political appointee and more as a public servant when you held these 
offices ? 

Mr. Lyman. I guess he is asking you if you are a professional. 

Mr. Plotkin. I do not have any doubt of that in my mind. 

Mr. Palmby. I considered mvself a very highly qualified political 
appointee. 

Mr. Plotkin. Did you ever feel some kind of resentment about the 
politics that often affected certain types of decisions you made? 

Mr. Palmby. A professional on these matters in implementing and 
carrying out price-support programs are against the grain, quite often, 
of a true professional, but on the other hand, the business of govern- 
ment is a matter of compromise between the legislative branch and the 
executive branch, particularly in securing legislation, and I think I 
understand that. And probably the biggest thrill I had in my tour of 
duty was working on the Agriculture Act of 1970 with the House 
Agricultural Committee and later the Senate and conference commit- 
tee, and I know I made some lifelong friends of both committee mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Plotkin. Would you say that your professionalism kept you 
away from the convention in Chicago of the dairymen ? 

Mr. Palmby. I was not interested in going to that convention. 

Mr. Plotkin. May I ask why? 

I would like you to elaborate just a little bit more on that. 

Mr. Palmby. I did not believe in their method in spending the 
amount of money they did. It was a prettv blatant show of free 
spending. 

That is their business, not mine. 

Mr. Plotkin. Would I be correct in assuming that you felt that that 
type of conduct would give the appearance of trying to buy people’s 
support? 

Mr. Palmby. It is unbecoming. 1 will put it that way. It is 
unbecoming. 

Mr. Plotkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorskn. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :10 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
adjourned.] 




Palmby Exhibit No. 1 


March 9* 1971 


Mir* ^Patrick B. Healy, Secretary 
Hht ipnal Milk Producers Federation 
jO F Street, M. W, 

Washington, D. C. 20001 


Thank' you for your letter of February 12, 1971, urging that the dairy price 
qupport level for 1971-72 be set at 90 percent of parity and that it be 
aftnfcunced as soon as possible. 


While we realize that farm costs have risen, it is also true that milk pro- 
duction has been increasing over year-earlier levels for more than a year. 
This is due to the continued increase In production per cow and a decrease 
in the rate of decline in cow numbers. In the five prior years, increasing 
production per cow did not effect the decline in cow numbers. 


Commercial consumption of milk and its products has not increased suffi- 
ciently to match the increase in production. Market removals by Commodity 
. Credit Corporation have been substantially greater so far this marketing 
£6ar as compared to last year. CCC has purchased 5.9 billion pounds of n 
milk equivalent through February 28, Compared to 4.0 billion pounds in the 
same period a year earlier. The product of greatest concern to us is 
blitter. v CCC purchased 249 million pounds in the first eleven months of the 
^marketing !pear compared with 1.65 million pounds a year earlier. 


In attempting to determine the level of support which will assure an ade* 
quate supply for the next marketing year, we will certainly be concerned 
<©yar the increase in farm costs; but, we must also consider developments 
in production, consumption, stocks, prices, and program costs. 


Sincerely, 

Clarence D. Palmby 
Assistant Secretary 
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AGR. STAB. & CONS 

PATRICK 8 . HEAIY, S.er.fa 

393-8151 


NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 

BiitrMUMMg * 30 F Street Northwest ★ ★ k if Washington d C 2000 

tssrawwnm * 

* * February 12, 1971 


\ 

Honorable Clifford H. Hardin 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 20250 

Dear Mr. Secretary: 

We respectfully urge that you make announcement at the earliest 
possible date establishing the (p rice s upport fo r man ufacturing 
milk_ . at 90 percent of parity for "the marketing year beginning 
April 1, 1971. 

The present price support level or $4.66 per hundredweight of 
milk, when made effective April 1, 1970, was about 85 percent 
of parity N Since that time, virtually all cost items faced by 
dairy farmers have increased and the price support of $4.66 by 
April 1, 1971, will approximate 80 percent of parity. The decrease 
in the percentage of parity represented by the $4.66 support price 
is evidence that farm costs have been increasing relative to prices 
received. 

Dairy farmers have been particularly disadvantaged because of the 
severe shortage of capable farm labor at ever-increasing wage rates ^ 

The corn blight also has had its effect on the availability and 
price of feed grains, the results of which will be felt in the next 
marketing year if, for no other reason, because of the shortage of 
blight-resistant seed corn. 

It is recognized that milk production in 1970 was moderately higher 
than in 1969. It is estimated by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that milk production for Calendar 1970 was 117.4 billion pounds. 

This, however, represents a substantial reduction from the high point 
in milk production, which reached 127.0 billion pounds in 1964. 
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2, Honorable Clifford M. Hardin, 2/12/71 


On a per capita basis, milk production declined in Calendar 1970 
and was the lowest on record. The United States population is 
increasing at a rate of over 3 million per year, and there is 
growing concern that the population is not meeting recommended 
levels of nutrition, particularly among the young and the unem- 
ployed. , 

There is a serious question as to whether or not milk production 
can be maintained at present levels. The number of farms milking 
cows constantly is declining. This decline has been offset thus 
far by increased production per farm, but this entails more hired 
farm labor and a greater investment, both of which make dairy 
farming more expensive and hazardous. 

The number of milk cows on farms January 1, 1971, was 12.4 million, 
a reduction from a year ago and the lowest on record in over a 
century. 

i During the past year, the Commodity Credit Corporation will have 

purchased modest quantities of dairy products to support the price 
of milk. The quantities purchased, however, have been less than 
adequate for the School Lunch Program and for food distribution 
programs, when the quantities distributed are compared to those 
made available in recent year3. 

Furthermo're, it should be noted that imports of dairy products for 
Calendar 1970 were equivalent to about 1.9 billion pounds of milk, 
an increase of about 20 percent from 1969. 

By Presidential Proclamation, import quotas were increased in an 
amount representing over 26 million pounds of milk for Calendar 1971. 

An increase in the price support for manufacturing milk to 90 per- 
cent of parity is necessary to maintain dairy farm income and to 
maintain sufficient milk production for U.S. consumers. The amount 
of money required to purchase dairy products to maintain a price 
of 90 percent of parity will not be excessive, and will be needed to 
further the nutrition efforts of the United States. 

Again, we respectfully urge that you make an announcement at the 
earliest possible date, increasing the price support level for 
manufacturing milk to 90 percent of parity. 




THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1974 


U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 3 p.m., in room 
1418, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present : David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel ; Alan Weitz, assist- 
ant majority counsel; Don Sanders, deputy minority counsel; Ben- 
jamin Plotkin, minority investigator. 

Mr. Dorsen. We are about to proceed with an interview of Mr. 
Haldeman. This is being taken verbatim, but is an unsworn statement 
of the, witness. 

Mr. Weitz, will you please proceed. 

Mr. Weitz. Thank you. 

Mr. Haldeman, let me direct your attention to 1969. Did there come 
a time when Mr. Kalmbach discussed with you contacts he was having, 
or communications he was having, with representatives of some dairy 
cooperatives ? 

INTERVIEW OF H. R. HALDEMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY FRANK H. 

STRICKLER, COUNSEL 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not able to identify either time or individual 
as to when and how I become aware of the interest on the part of the 
dairy industry or intention on the part of the dairy industry to supply 
contributions. I did at some point become aware of that. I don’t believe 
it was in 1969. 1 would expect it was probably in 1970. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this. Are you aware that the $100,000 in 
cash was delivered by a representative of the dairy industry to Mr. 
Kalmbach* 

Mr. Haldeman. In 1969 ? 

Mr. Weitz. In 1969. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall that. I am not currently aware of it. 
That is something I may or may not have known at the time, and I 
have no recollection of knowing it. Kalmbach reported some things to 
me, he generally kept me informed on ivhat he was doing — — 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall whether in 1969, he asked your advice or 
notified you of any contacts he was having in connection with solicit- 
ing contributions, contributions for the trust account, or whether or 
not they were with regard to the trust account in general? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know what you mean by the trust account. 
But I have no recollection of any indication that he was soliciting 
or receiving funds in 1969. 

Mr. Weitz. If Mr. Kalmbach has testified in a civil deposition that, 
in fact, he was contacted by Milton Semer, representing the dairy 

( 7155 ) 
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people, in 1969 concerning possible contributions, would that refresh 
your recollection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. If he has testified that he, in fact, notified you that they 
wanted to make a contribution, and he asked your approval, does that 
refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not in terms of 1969, nor specifically Kalmbach. 
I know that I was told by someone at some point that the dairy people 
were planning to provide major financial support. 

Mr. Weitz. But I am talking about really in 1969. You have no 
recollection of it? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk with Attorney General Mitchell, do you 
recall, in 1969 about the dairy groups or possible contributions from 
the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Strickler. Mr. Weitz, I am here only as counsel to Mr. Halde- 
man. I would like, if I could, to obtain from you a statement of 
relevancy of this line of questions to the 1972 Presidential campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. Certainly. 

Mr. Strickler. We have been afforded that courtesy by other dis- 
tinguished members of this group, and they have undertaken to ex- 
plain how it does fit into the relevancy point. 

Mr. Weitz. I would be happy to. We have testimony and documen- 
tary evidence that Mr. Kalmbach received $100,000 in cash from the 
representatives of certain dairy co-ops in 1969. And he has testified 
that the money was commingled with funds in his trust account, 
which was a trust account of surplus funds from the 1968 campaign, 
the surplus from which in 1972 was applied toward the 1972 campaign. 
In addition, I think there are various expenditures that he made from 
those funds in the course of his trusteeship, which I think were directly 
related to the 1972 campaign. 

Mr. Strickler. All moneys are fundable, and if anything went into 
this trust fund it is related 

Mr. Weitz. In fact, that is his testimony, that he was taking funds 
in as a general matter, and that the surplus from that account went 
into 1972. 

Mr. Strickler. I was wondering about your theory. 

Mr. Weitz. It is several theories. It is both as to the disposition of 
the funds, and the disposition of moneys from the funds related to 
the 1972 campaign. And I might add also that there is some testi- 
mony and some evidence that we have gathered that the intent of 
the donors was not particularly toward any one campaign but to the 
administration. I think there are really three possible theories. 

Mr. Strickler. And somehow you are relating this to the scope 
of the committee’s charter ? 

Mr. Weitz. I think that will cover it. 

Mr. Haldeman. That, in a general sense, is totally consistent with 
my general belief, and with my testimony I think before the Sen- 
ate committee, and also in another interview here, in the sense that 
it was my understanding that Kalmbach had a fund that was the res- 
idue of 1968 in some form ; that other funds were added to that over 
a period of time and expended from it over a period of time ; that he 
also undertook to raise funds in 1970 for support of candidates in 
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the 1970 congressional and senatorial elections, and that funds were 
left over from that endeavor also. 

And this is all a general understanding. I don’t have any specifics 
on this. That all fits together. 

Now, as to where milk enters into it, specifically, I am not able to, 
in my own mind, establish a time. My feeling has been that it was in 
1970. But I have no basis for that, except that that is just what my 
feeling is. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any discussions whether they were in 
1969 or 1970, of a problem as to the posture of certain dairy coopera- 
tives of having supported democratic candidates in 1968 and there- 
after trying to make overtures to the Nixon administration, become 
supporters of the administration one way or another. 

Mr. Haldemax. No. 

Mr. Weitz. When you say you don’t remember whether it was Kalm- 
bach that you learned of the interest of the dairy people to make 
contributions from, was it probably Kalmbach, or do you have any 
other person that you think it is more than likely you received such 
information from? 

Mr. Haldemax. No, I can’t suggest any other more likely source. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever advise or instruct Mr. Kalmbach in seek- 
ing contributions to seek cash whenever possible ? 

Mr. Haldemax. I don’t know that I advised him to. It was my 
understanding that this fund that was left over in 1968, was essentially 
a cash fund, and that what I have talked about in terms of that fund 
was a cash fund, in other words, it was money that was in the form 
of cash at the time it was donated, and it was held in the form of cash 
in bank deposits or something, or bank boxes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall speaking to Harry Dent about the dairy 
people either in 1969 or 1970 ? 

Mr. Haldemax. No. 

Mr. Weitz. "What about Jack Gleason ? 

Mr. Haldemax. No. There again I am not sure. I don’t fix sources 
to times very specifically. If the dairy people were involved in the 
funding of the 1970 congressional support thing, I would have talked 
with Gleason, or could have talked with Gleason about that, because 
he was handling it. 

Mr. Weitz. Right. But other than that? 

Mr. IIaedemax. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you relate, by the way, any of your conversations 
with Gleason to the dairy people specifically ? 

Mr. Haldemax. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Mr. Kalmbach reporting from 1969 forward to you 
as to his activities in connection with the trust account for surplus 
1968 funds? 

Mr. Strickler. By reporting, do you mean by way of a change of 
command ? 

Mr. Weitz. Either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Haldemax. It was providing information. I think Mr. Strick- 
ler’s point was that reporting was in the sense that he was operating 
under mv direction or authority or something. I did not consider that 
he was. He was in some cases getting guidance and receiving requests 
from me for the use of funds. And we did talk some during that 
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period, at which time he would tell me in general what his fund status 
was, a report in that sense, provide information. Frequently, and 
more often than not, his communication with me was via Gordon 
Strachan, or Larry Higby in my office, rather than direct. They saw 
him considerably more than I diet . 

Mr. Weitz. That would go to the method of communications? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right. 

Mr. Weitz. But my question is this. Who, then, had final authority 
with respect to the disposition of those funds? Was it Mr. Kalmbach, 
or was it someone else ? 

Mr. Haldeman. My view was that it was Mr. Kalmbach, but that 
he consulted with others before making decisions as to disbursement, 
and that he, I would imagine, didn’t want to be in the position of mak- 
ing a disbursement solely on his own authority, and that he probably 
would in any case have consulted with someone before he actually 
spent money. 

Mr. Weitz. If Mr. Kalmbach has testified as follows. “I simply un- 
derstood that these funds were to be expended for political purposes 
at the direction of Mr. Haldeman,” — and if in that context he is 
referring to the fund in this trust account which we have been dis- 
cussing — would that be consistent with your understanding. 

Mr. Haldeman. It wouldn’t be inconsistent, because that would be 
at least partly what my understanding would be. It is my under- 
standing that they could be, and I believe were, expended at the direc- 
tion of other people as well. 

Mr. Weitz. Would you be informed of those expenditures, or those 
directions? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not necessarily, and not totally, no, I don’t think. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know what other persons gave such directions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I understand, for example, that he made expendi- 
tures for Tony Ulacewicz’ activities, which would not have been at my 
direction. And I don’t know whether he told me he was doing that or 
not. If he did. it was simply that this was a project he was taking 
the financing on, and let it go at that. I don’t know whether he ex- 
pended any funds at the direction of Mr. Mitchell. 

But I would have assumed that had Mr. Mitchell or Mr. Stans 
instructed him to use funds for some particular purpose, that he 
would have done so, and would not have felt it necessary to get any 
approval in order to do it, and that the same would apply probably 
to — that would basically be the — possibly Mr. Ehrlichman — that 
would probably be the — John Dean, perhaps, as the President’s 
counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether any moneys that were solicited 
or received by Mr. Kalmbach from 1969 to 1972 were used either for 
the purchase of San Clemente or any other personal use of the 
President? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not know that any were. And it is my very 
strong understanding that they were not. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it your understanding whether any of such moneys 
solicited were received bv Mr. Kalmbach, during that period or on 
his behalf, were used to reimburse the President for such expenditures ? 

Mr. Haldeman. The same answer. 
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Mr. Weitz. You have mentioned that perhaps the earliest time 
when you became aware of interest on the part of the dairy people 
to make contributions would have been perhaps 1970. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is my impression, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in 1970, do you recall being told or becoming aware 
of pledges, particularly pledges of contributions or an amount of con- 
tributions, by the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Again I am not positive it was 1970. But when 
there was a question of an amount, it was my understanding — not 
that it was in the form of a pledge, but that it was a declared intention 
that they wanted to contribute $2 million. That is my recollection 
of the amount. 

Mr. Weitz. And how did you become aware of that intention? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know to whom the dairy people declared their 
intent? 

Mr. Haldeman. There are various names that have come up in this 
regard. I have the problem now of being colored by what I have read 
in the papers. And it is very hard for me to sort out now whether a 
name that comes to mind as a result of that or as a result of the recol- 
lection of the time. But the communication to me on that, I have the 
feeling, came through Gordon Strachan. And I have a feeling that the 
likelihood is that that was via Kalmbach. But other people raised 
the same interest in different ways, I mean the point that the dairy 
industry was planning to make a major contribution. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the White House white paper on the milk fund 
and dairy contributions 

Mr. Haldeman. Which I have not read, if the record may so show 
that. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. There is a reference to a briefing paper 
by Mr. Colson to the President, in connection with a meeting between 
the President and two dairy industry leaders, a Mr. Nelson and a Mr. 
Parr, in September 1970. First of all, were you aware of that meeting? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am sure I was at the time, because I had the basic 
responsibility for the President’s schedule. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you told, either in advance or in connection with 
the meeting, of the dairy leaders’ intent to make large contributions 
to the President’s reelection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. You say two dairy leaders. My recol- 
lection is that the meeting was with a large group of dairy people. 

Mr. Weitz. T believe there were two meetings at the White House 
between the President and dairy leaders. 

In September 1970, there was a brief meeting, brief photo oppor- 
tunity, I think that it might be referred to as between the President 
and two dairy leaders. 

In March of 1971, there was a larger meeting. Do you have any re- 
collection of the first meeting between the President and two of the 
dairy leaders? 

Mr. Haldeman. As I say, I surely did at the time. I don’t have any 
recollection now. 

Mr. Weitz. Who would have final authority to arrange such a meet- 
ing or short meeting such as a photo opportunity between the President 
and various interested industry groups. 
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Mr. Haldeman. I would have the final authority, I think I could 
say, because I had the final authority on the President’s schedule. We 
allocated a segment of time each day, or as often as we could, to this 
photo opportunity kind of a thing, or we called it the open hour, 
actually — I think that that was in operation at that time — where we 
allocated a half hour to an hour every day that we could to brief ap- 
pointments, opportunity for people to come in and shake hands with 
the President, and for Congressmen to bring people in that they 
wanted, for whatever reason, to present something to the President, 
or something like that. 

And many of those were photo opportunities. Technically a photo 
opportunity is when you let the press in to take a picture. And most 
of these were not that. Most of them were just White House photog- 
raphers. The lists for those were made up, and that w T as handled on a 
fairly routine basis by Dwight Chapin, who was the operative appoint- 
ments secretary and handled the actual implementation of the Presi- 
dent’s schedule. 

And so I did not necessarily review each individual appointment, 
especially in that category, because the President sort of left that time 
open. And Chuck Colson and others who were dealing with people on 
the outside, the congressional relations group, and so on, were free to 
recommend meetings. 

Mr. Weitz. Did there come a time in the fall of 1970, possibly 
November of 1970, in which you conferred with Mr. Kalmbach about 
his becoming active in soliciting contributions for the 1972 campaign? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am sure— -I don’t know when it was, but I am 
sure there was, because there was a plan agreed upon that Kalmbach 
would undertake to raise a startup fund in effect for the 1972 campaign 
that would provide income and ability to underwrite campaign-type 
expenses that might be undertaken before the setting up of the formal 
campaign committee, and things that couldn’t be properly undertaken 
by the White House, but that needed to be early. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall discussing with him, in specific or general 
terms, particular contributions or possible contributions from large 
groups, as part of that startup campaign ? 

Mr. Haldeman. The plan of what he was going to do was, as I 
recall it, a plan limited to large contributors. It was to work in the field 
of very major contributions on the basis that that would be early 
money. It was not a broad-based fundraising program. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand. Do you remember discussing with him 
contributions or soliciting contributions from the dairy industry or 
dairy groups ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t remember the dairy groups specifically. But 
I would not be surprised that that would be included. And I know 
there were discussions at some point, because I have been questioned 
on this subject somewhere with some memorandums that raise the 
question of the handling of dairy contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. We will get to that shortly. 

Your logs show that on November 19 and November 20, you met 
with Mr. Kalmbach on successive days. And according to Mr. Kalm- 
bach’s testimonv, it was in November of 1970 that you discussed with 
him the possibility of raising funds for the 1972 campaign. And those 
two dates I mentioned were the only times you met with him ? 
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Mr. Haldeman. Was Mr. Mitchell in either of those meetings? 

Mr. Weixz. Is it your recollection that Mr. Mitchell was present 
at one of those meetings ? 

Mr. Hat, demand I have the general feeling that he was. 

Mr. Weitz. The log indicates that on November 17, which would be 
close to that time, you met with the Attorney General, but not with 
Mr. Kalmbach. It may have been a later time. Do you associate it with 
the other discussions with Mr. Kalmbach about him soliciting funds ? 
This is j ust a summary . 

Mr. Haldeman. It may or may not have been the same face to face 
meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it your recollection that at that meeting you probably 
did discuss the dairy contributions or the dairy group as one of the 
possible contributors ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I can’t give you a recollection. I don’t know whether 
it was or not. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it your recollection that by that time, you were aware 
of this declared intent on the part of the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think so. It is my impression that I was aware of — 
I have the impression that the dairy industry contributed to the 1970 
effort, and I was aware that they had done that and were going to con- 
tinue with this other support in 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you instruct Mr. Kalmbach to contact the dairy 
people, or in the alternative, did you instruct representatives of the 
dairy industry to contact Mr. Kalmbach to meet with them and arrange 
for such contributions ? 

When I say “you,” I mean either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is why I raised the question as to Mr. Mitchell. 
There was a question as to how the dairy people had indicated whether 
it was to Mr. Kalmbach or someone else. But the information came in 
that they wanted to make these major contributions, that they wanted 
committees set up so that they could make them to a number of com- 
mittees. And this was the question of who would set those committees 
up and carry out the administrative procedures and handle the receipt 
of the funds and the disbursement of them, and that sort of thing; it 
was going to be a complex effort. And it was obviously a first effort 
or a step in the establishment of this early 1972 money. 

So at some point there was discussion, and I am sure with Herb, as 
to the process of setting this up, and whether he should be the contact 
to handle the milk thing or not. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware that Mr. Evans, Tom Evans of New 
York, was also involved in that undertaking? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes; generally so, in the sense of Mr. Kalmbach, I 
believe, using Mr. Evans as legal counsel for setting up the papers and 
the mechanics of these numerous committees. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know Pat Hillings ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes ; I do. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever seen the letter termed “The Pat Hillings 
letter of December 16 to the President” ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes ; I have seen that in the paper. 

Mr. Weitz. Besides what you have read in the paper, do you recall 
ever having seen or received the. letter, or a copy of the letter ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. We have a memorandum dated December 17, 1970, the 
day following the letter, from Roger Johnson to you. And the subject 
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matter is “Letter to the President, from Pat Hillings” — which indi- 
cates he sent a copy of the letter to you. Does that refresh your recol- 
lection as to whether or not you have seen the letter ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No; it doesn’t. I had forgotten all about Roger John- 
son. But he was working in this area of dealing with friends of the 
President and people such as Pat Hillings on the outside. And so this 
would be a natural routine. And I don’t recall that or this letter. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the Johnson memo, it says that “Pat Hillings 
handed me the attached letter and asked that it be directed to the 
President.” 

Was the letter, in fact, directed to the President ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I can’t answer, because I don’t recall 
the letter. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall whether the President was briefed on the 
subject matter of the letter, which would be both dairy import quotas 
and the subject of contributions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Weitz. We have another memorandum, which is undated, Mr. 
John Brown to J. C., whom we have since been informed is probably 
John Campbell. And the comment, the handwritten notation is, 
“Would you check with E. and Colson on whether this should go in, 
and if so, in what form.” And we have obtained an affidavit to indicate 
that this was attached to a letter from Pat Hillings, which would 
presumably be this same letter. Does that refresh your recollection 
as to whether the President was briefed as to the subject matter of 
the letter ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, it does not. But this is exactly what the pro- 
cedure should have been, which is nice to see that it went that way. 
A memo like this addressed to me, transmitting or purporting to trans- 
mit something to be directed to the President, would in our normal 
process, if it is properly carried out, have gone to the staff secretary, 
who at that time was John Brown, for what they called staffing, which 
would mean checking it out as to exactly this question, should it go 
to the President, and if so, in what form. And Brown’s job was to 
decide and carry out the checking of this against the proper source, 
which in this case, it being a domestic policy matter, would be John 
Ehrlichman. 

J. C. was the domestic counsel staff secretary at that time, John 
Campbell. And this, then, would be the route that Brown would 
take to get an answer from Ehrlichman on whether this should go to 
the President. All that fits together exactly the way it should fit to- 
gether. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember discussing the subject matter of the 
letter, or the matter of the import quotas and dairy contributions, 
with either Mr. Colson or Mr. Ehrlichman ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Mr. Flanigan ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you involved in the decisionmaking process or 
aware of it in connection with the setting of import quotas at the 
end of 1970? 

Mr. Haldeman. No — I am sure I was, in an abstract sense, aware 
that this was a matter coming before the President. I was not in- 
volved or aware of the process bv which the decision was being made. 
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Mr. Wettz. You notice in the Hillings letter, in the third full para- 
graph, it refers to the $2 million that the dairy people were attempting 
to raise and arrange to contribute to the President’s reelection. Would 
that be the $2 million declared intention to which you have referred ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That would mesh with what I understood. 

Mr. Weitz. The last sentence of that paragraph refers to the fact 
that “AMPI also is funding a special project.” Do you know what 
that special project was that AMPI was funding ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone ever inform you, in a general way, as to what 
that might refer to ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. On that basis, no, I have no recollec- 
tion of a special project that was being funded by them, with no more 
indication of it than that. 

Mr. Weitz. Your logs indicate that on December 14 you met with 
Mr. Connally. Do you recall ever discussing in 1970, before he became 
Treasury Secretary, or in early 1971, before he became Treasury 
Secretary, any matters in connection with the dairy co-ops or the dairy 
industry ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I recall — and I am sorry to keep doing this, but I 
have got to, in the interest of accuracy — I recall talking with or listen- 
ing to Mr. Connally on the subject of the dairy contribution. I cannot 
tell you whether it was before or after he became Treasury Secretary, 
nor can I tell you on a calendar basis when it was. I don’t know. It 
obviously was before the mechanics were set up for receiving the 
money, because the point that Mr. Connally made to me was, as I re- 
call it, simply that the dairy people want to make a contribution, and 
they have been trying to work with the campaign people, or whoever 
is handling it, and they weren’t getting the mechanics set up for them 
to do this. And that is kind of stupid, why doesn’t somebody get it 
set up. 

Mr. Weitz. If the record shows that dairy industry committees 
were established and substantial contributions were made by the dairy, 
certain dairy trusts in the middle of 1971, presumably this conversa- 
tion with Mr. Connally would have preceded that? 

Mr. Haldeman. That would be my feeling, that it was before the 
process was underway of the money actually being donated. 

Mr. Weitz. In what connection did you discuss this with Mr. Con- 
nally ? Or did he raise the matter with you ? 

Mr. Haldeman. He simply told it to me. As I recall, it was after 
a meeting of some kind, and he and I were walking down the hall, that 
is sort of the recollection I have, walking down the hall, and I was near 
my office, and his saying in effect what I have just said. 

Mr. Weitz. When he raised it you were already aware at that time 
of the declared intention and who the dairy people were, and so forth? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is right — not who they were in terms of people. 

Mr. Weitz. As a group. 

Mr. Haldeman. I was aware that the dairy industry was interested 
in making this contribution. 

Mr. Weitz. And you associated this with this declared intention that 
you learned of sometime in 1971 ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I did. 
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Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Connally discuss the matter in connection with 
any particular problems or any particular previously agreed upon 
arrangements of the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Or these dairy groups ? 

When you say “dairy industry,” were you aware of the fact that 
these were dairy cooperatives as opposed to other corporations? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I wasn’t. My understanding is that it was the 
milk money, the dairy people, and that- kind of thing, is the way it was 
put to me or at least the way I understood it. And I was not in my own 
mind at least conscious of any particular individuals or organizations. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Connally, by the way, seem fairly familiar with 
the attempted arrangements on the part of the dairy industry to make 
such contributions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not particularly. I had the impression that someone 
had spoken to him, probably, and said, “We are trying to get this 
worked out to make contributions, and the Nixon people haven’t worked 
it out.” And Connally passed that along as information. 

Mr. Weitz. Before the dairy import quota decision was actually 
made, and at the end of 1970, do you recall meeting with Mr. Kalmbach 
and learning of the progress being made or the arrangements to be 
made for the dairy contributions. 

Mr. Haldeman. Well, I can’t put one in juxtaposition to the other. 
But I have the feeling that there were some discussions with Mr. Kalm- 
bach in the process of getting this set up as to the progress reports from 
him as to his getting the means set up for receiving the contributions. 
I don’t know whether that fits vis-a-vis either the calendar — I don’t 
know when the quota decision was made. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, turn your attention to 1971. Do you recall when 
you first became aware of the intention of persons in the administra- 
tion to arrange a meeting, or the request that the administration ar- 
range a meeting between dairy leaders and the President ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, that doesn’t stand out as a significant event, 
because at that time, and over considerable time, there were a number 
of meetings set up with industry, labor and various kinds of groups, 
religious and so on, with the President. And this meeting with such 
people was one of such. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me show you a copy of a letter indicated January 26, 
from Secretary Hardin to you. And the subject is “Meeting with the 
President and leaders of the dairy industry.” 

Does that refresh your recollection as to any communications be- 
tween you or your office and Secretary Hardin in the process of arrang- 
ing such a meeting? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. And again, absent any other indication that 
that came to me, the odds are that it wouldn’t. Normally that kind of a 
memorandum would go to Chapin or to Dave Parker, who handles 
the scheduling. 

Mr. Weitz. In the white paper in that connection it indicates that 
preparations began in January and the meeting was in fact arranged 
sometime in February for a meeting. But again you don’t recall any 
specific arrangements for the meeting or any specific knowledge as to 
when, in fact, the meeting was arranged ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is correct, I do not. 
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Mr. Weitz. Did there come a time, however, that you did become 
aware that such a meeting was to take place ? 

Mr. IIai, deman. Ye9, I am sure when it ultimately was put on the 
President’s calendar as a scheduled meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. If, according to the white paper, it was arranged more 
than 3 weeks ahead of time, and the meeting took place the 23d of 
March, therefore it had to be no later than late February or the very 
beginning of March, when the meeting was ultimately set on the Presi- 
dent’s calendar, it was no later than that time that you would have 
become aware of the meeting ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know what you are defining at that time. 

Mr. Weitz. The time it. was set on the President’s calendar, no later 
than late February or early March of 1971 ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know when it was set on the President’s 
calendar. Normally the President’s calendar was set on quite a short- 
term basis. This kind of meeting was not formally set up very far 
in advance. Some of them were, and this may very well have been. But 
generally a meeting of this kind was set up on only a few days’ notice, 
because we worked to keep the calendar flexible. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any discussions either with Mr. Colson 
or Sir. Kalmbach, again directly or through your aides, in 1971, con- 
cerning specific arrangements by someone outside the* White House 
to oversee such contributions from the dairy industry ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure I know what you mean. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Mr. Kalmbach to be primarily responsible for ar- 
ranging for the committees to receive the contributions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That was my recollection originally. And then there 
was a question of whether or not Mr. Kalmbach would or should or 
could. He was always interested in getting out of the fundraising 
mechanical area. He was willing to take on this major project, but 
wanted to do that and then get out of fundraising. This was basically 
a routine fundraising thing, if that is what you mean. I am not sure 
I know what you mean. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know Bob Bennett ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not. I know the name. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know what function he was to play, or in fact 
played, in the arranging of the receipt of contributions from the dairy 
group in 1971? 

Mr. Haldeman. No; I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me show you — unfortunately it is no more than a 
mockup of a White House memo, since we have not obtained a copy 
of the memo from the White House. 

Mr. Sanders. It is a fabrication of a memo. 

Mr. Weitz. It is a fabrication of a memo. And it is described in the 
Kalmbach deposition. 

Mr. Haldeman. And then I wrote “Proceed away,” and then I wrote 
“Bob Bennett” ? 

Mr. Weitz. You wrote “Proceed away,” and Mr. Kalmbach was not 
able to identify your handwriting as to whether you wrote “Bob 
Bennett.” 

Does that refresh your recollection as to any arrangements being 
made or discussions in early 1971 about receipt of the contributions? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 
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Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t Mr. Kalmbach actually very reluctant to stay 
involved in that for two reasons ? One, he hadn’t solicited the contribu- 
tions, and second, he didn’t want to deal with these people particularly 
or with any special interest groups as opposed to single contributors ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure of the second point. But certainly if 
he says that I would accept it. 

Mr. Sanders. Is that reconstructed by Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Weitz. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Does it purport to be verbatim, or is it just an esti- 
mate? 

Mr. Dorsen. There were a number of exhibits described from the 
Kalmbach deposition, some purporting to be direct quotations, and 
some paraphrases. The direct quotes we put in direct phase, and the 
paraphrases we do not. And so we have taken whatever knowledge' we 
have and tried to reconstruct the exhibit at this time. 

Mr. Sanders. Is it constructed solely from Kalmbach’s remarks in 
his deposition ? 

Mr. Weitz. Based on the document in front of him ; yes. 

Mr. Strickler. And you were showing this to Mr. Kalmbach to re- 
fresh his recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. Kalmbach had the document in front of him, didn’t 
he? 

Mr. Weitz. That is right. 

Mr. Haldeman. Why don’t you subpena the document ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is a long story. 

Mr. Dorsen. We have, is the short story. 

Mr. Weitz. My first point was correct, in that Mr. Kalmbach did 
not consider himself as having solicited the contribution, and therefore 
was not responsible for the contribution. 

Mr. Haldeman. And, yes. And he was not anxious to get in a dif- 
ferent fundraising role, dealing with a lot of fundraising activities. 
He had set out the goal of these prime contributors that he was going 
to start out a fund for. And I believe his intention was a way of getting 
himself out of having to stay in the fundraising business through the 
campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. Who in fact did you consider having been responsible for 
soliciting the contribution ? 

Mr. Haldeman. My general view is that it was not a solicited con- 
tribution, that it was a volunteered contribution. 

Mr. Weitz.You didn’t consider Mr. Colson as having solicited the 
contribution ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. I knew Mr. Colson was in contact with the milk 
group, as he was in contact with many other groups. But my recollec- 
tion now is that this was something where they were volunteering to 
provide support, not where someone had gone and asked them for it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you consider it unusual that a group without, I 
might say, a history of supporting Republicans, especially at the 
Presidential level, was pressing and seeking out and volunteering, as 
you put it, to contribute $2 million ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not necessarily. And I should say that it was 
olearlv stated in the discussions of this several times in my under- 
standing, that they were making it very clear that their contribution 
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was in the nature of a campaign contribution and was not dependent 
upon any quid pro quo in any way. 

Mr. W eitz. Who told you that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. It was an explicitly stated sort of thing. I am not 
sure who told me. But obviously, an offer of a $2 million contribution 
is a matter of interest. And the question, if not spoken, automatically 
arises as to why. And the point was made that this was not contingent 
upon any action, nor was it as a result of any action that had been taken 
or would be taken by the administration. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk about this with Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is possible. 

Mr. Weitz, Did Mr. Colson assure you that he hadn’t made any 
promises ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Wait a minute. I cannot confirm that I did talk 
about it with Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall whether either Mr. Colson or Mr. EhrlicK- 
man or Mr. Whittaker assured you that no promises had been made 
for the $2 million ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I can’t give you a name on it. But I can say what I 
previously said. It was clearly my understanding, from whomever the 
information was coming, that this was a matter that was not contin- 
gent upon any promises made, nor were there any asked. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware that at one or more meetings between 
Air. Colson and representatives of the dairy industry, at which such 
pledges and declarations of intent had been made, beginning in 1970, 
that, contemporaneously, discussions of dairy products had 'been 
discussed ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No ; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Weitz. With regard to the price-support matter 

Mr. Strickler. Would you read that last answer back ? 

[The reporter read the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. With regard to the price-support question in 1971, did 
you have any involvement in any meetings or any communications or in 
any way in the decisionmaking process leading to the President’s 
decision ? 

Mr. Haldeman. To the milk price-support decision ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not believe I did. That is not an area in which I 
would be involved. 

Mr. Weitz. Your logs indicate that in March of 1971, as is probably 
true for most of the period when you were in the White House, you met 
very frequently, almost daily, with Mr. Ehrlichman. And I believe 
the white paper indicates, as well as other evidence we have gathered, 
that Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. Whittaker, and the others w 7 ere in contact 
with the milk people and the President on milk procedures support. 

Did you discuss with Mr. Ehrlichman or Mr. Whittaker, or did you 
receive any communications from them either directly or indirectly, 
concerning the price-support question ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall any discussion with them or anyone 
else on the price-support question, nor communications. 

Mr. Weitz. Plow about communications through your aides? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not recall any at all. 
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Mr. Weitz. The white paper at page 10 indicates that in a briefing 
paper to the President, in connection with the meeting on March 23 
between the President and the dairy leaders, there was a reference 
to the fact that the dairy group had decided to spend money, and that 
the President’s old friends, Mr. Chotiner and Mr. Hillings were 
involved. Did you have any knowledge of those matters? 

Mr. Haldeman. Of what matters ? 

Mr. Weitz. The fact that dairy people had decided to spend money, 
and that Mr. Chotiner and Mr. Hillings were involved ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think I have already said I had knowledge — I 
don’t know what the date of this is. 

Mr. Weitz. This would be March 22, 1971. 

Mr. Haldeman. By then I would imagine that I did have knowledge 
that the dairy people were going to contribute. 

Mr. Weitz. What about the involvement of Mr. Hillings and Mr. 
Chotiner ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure whether I knew they were involved 
or not. It is quite possible that I did, as a matter of fact. Again, if you 
are trying to put it in a position of time, there was a question at one 
point of Chotiner being on retainer, I think, by the dairy people, or 
bis law firm here being retained by the dairy people. And I did know 
that. 

Mr. Weitz. When you say “connection,” in what connection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Just that, the fact. 

Mr. Weitz. There was knowledge ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And Mr. Chotiner left the White House, I believe the 
record indicates, on March 5, 1971, and became counsel 

Mr. Haldeman. I am not sure when he left. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. Became counsel to Reeves and Harrison 
on March 8, 1971. At that time Reeves and Harrison was on retainer 
to the dairy cooperatives. Is that your recollection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is the way that fits together. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there a question whether it would be proper for Mr. 
Chotiner to join with that firm at that time ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there, in fact, a discussion or a notion that it would 
be preferable for him to join that firm and represent the dairy industry, 
or those dairy groups ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not know that there was one way or the other. 
I think it was just a matter of the fact that he was. And he may have 
been for that reason a source either directly or indirectly of the dairy 
people’s interest in the contribution — no, that probably came before 
he went over there. So it would not have been. 

Mr. Weitz. It may have come before, but there was some indication 
that he was also involved later. On March 22, one dairy trust con- 
tributed $10,000 to several Republican committees, and on 
March 24 — — 

Mr. Haldeman. Republican or Nixon ? 

Mr. Weitz. Republican committees. And on March 24 another dairy 
trust contributed $25,000. This would be the day before the meeting 
of the President and the day of that Whittaker memo I referred to, 
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the briefing paper, and the 24th, the day after the meeting with the 
President. Do you have any knowledge of those contributions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know whether Mr. Whittaker had any knowl- 
edge of them? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have no knowledge of Mr. Whittaker’s knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. With regard to Mr. Chotiner, were you aware in March 
whether there was any discussion of Mr. Chotiner taking an active role 
in representing the dairy people ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I don’t recall any discussion of that. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any problems — when I say “prob- 
lems,” bad relations — between anyone in the White House, such as 
Mr. Colson, with the dairy groups ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. I indicated earlier this general question of who 
would handle the contact with the dairy groups. And Colson was the 
normal White House man to handle contact with outside organiza- 
tions. And I don’t know why the question should have arisen, because, 
as a matter of formal routine, he would have handled it. The fact that 
there was some question about — but that wasn’t a White House contact, 
that was just a question of 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

We have here a copy of an exhibit to the committee’s hearings. And 
it is dated May 18, 1971. And the subject matter is : Campaign Spend- 
ing, H.R.H. and Dean.* 

Mr. Haldeman. What does that mean, H.R.H. and Dean, H. R. 
Haldeman and Dean ? 

Mr. Weitz. H. R. Haldeman and Dean. In other words, I believe it 
is the notes of a meeting taken by Gordon Strachan with you and 
John Dean. 

Mr. Haldeman. I see. 

Mr. Weitz. And the subject matter is campaign spending. Now, in 
the memo the question comes up, Dean puts the question to you 

Mr. Strickler. Can you give me the page reference in the tran- 
script? 

Mr. Weitz. Page 1229, Dean asks the question — the question before 
was : “What about the milk money?” 

Mr. Haldeman. What date is this meeting ? 

Mr. Weitz. May 18, 1971. “Our current thinking is to keep it totally 
separate and not even use the same bank.” And the notation for you is 
“Agree,” and so forth. Do you remember that discussion, or do you 
remember the question of what the milk money should be used for ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t remember this specific discussion. I remem- 
ber, as I have indicated, the question of how the milk money was to be 
handled, and that also included the question of what it was to be used 
for. And I remember that it was in cash, and it was coming in early, 
I believe, and at the starting point of a political campaign it is ob- 
viously useful money in setting up things that you are trying to get 
underway in the simplest fashion. And I don’t know whether it was at 
that meeting or a subsequent meeting, or whether it was in a meeting 
at all. But my view, I believe, was that the milk money should be used 


•See Book 3, exhibit 34-26, p. 1226. 
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to set up the starting-up costs of setting up the campaign organization 
which at about that time was being set up, I think, by Jeb Magruder 
and Harry Fleming, to get various campaign activities, organizational 
structure and so forth underway. And I saw this as being a logical 
source, because it was cash in hand for financing that activity. 

Mr. Weitz. Why was it to come in cash? What was your under- 
standing? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I have never questioned why contri- 
butions are in cash or in any other form. 

Mr. Weitz. Did it raise a question in your mind as to the propriety 
of the source ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. We are talking about, I take it, close to $2 million in 
pursuit of their pledge ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I did not regard it as a pledge, it was a stated intent. 

Mr. Weitz. I’m sorry, stated intent ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. We are talking about it as whatever they were 
going to provide. 

Mr. Weitz. Over what period of time did you have an understand- 
ing as to over what time period the contribution would be made ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know that I did in the inception period. As 
the plan was put together — I have a general recollection that it was 
set up on a basis that they would provide $100,000 a month, or some- 
thing like that, over a period of 20 months to get to this $2 million. 
That may not be precise, but that general kind of a thing. It would be 
a monthly flow. And I think that information probably preceded my 
point that this would be a good funding base for the setting up of the 
committee, because it would be presumably a regular monthly income 
that they could then work out a budget against and utilize. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the memo — — 

Mr. Haldeman. All of this — I also have the very strong feeling that 
there was considerable discussion with Mr. Mitchell, whom I looked 
to as having the basic responsibility for setting up the campaign 
organization. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Mitchell, therefore, was aware of the arrangements 
for this? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this one of the largest contributions, both in terms 
of timing, size, and regularity, contemplated at that time? 

Mr. Haldeman. At that time ? It probably was. 

Mr. Weitz. The spring of 1971 . 

Mr. Haldeman. It probably was. I don’t know. I think it was prob- 
ably — of course, it was a group contribution. I don’t know that there 
were any others of that size. 

Mr. Weitz. On page 1230 of our committee paging, but part of the 
same memo, Dean said: “It is my understanding that the White 
House is to be completely hands off the milk money.” What does that 
mean ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Other than precisely what it says, I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this : Were there certain moneys that 
were being collected from whatever source that the White House was 
not hands-off of? 
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Mr. Haldeman. Well, I have testified in other regards, and you 
get into a semantic confusion to an extent on the White House and 
what is the White House. But some of the funds that Mr. Kalmbach 
administered over those intervening years between 1968 and 1978, 
were not hands-off by the White House. I requested the expenditure 
of a substantial amount of funds for polling that was done for the 
White House. And it was paid for by Mr. Kalmbach out of those 
funds. And that would be in a sense direct White House use of the 
funds. 

As I testified in the Senate hearing, I was involved in the question 
of some of those funds or a substantial amount of those funds being 
provided as campaign support to a candidate for office in Alabama. 
And that was to consider White House use of the funds. But the point 
here was that the milk money was to be set up as campaign funds 
totally separate from anything as to the White House use of funds. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you. You said your understanding was that 
it was probably $100,000 "for 20 months. Some of that would be the 
timing and the amount of the contribution, as you recall. Would that 
be up to the time of the election, or up to the time of the campaign? 

Mr. Haldeman. I haven’t figured it out. I don’t know when the 
20 months would be up. 

Mr. Weitz. Up to the time of the election you have no recollection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That would be to carry out their pledge. I do not 
know whether that runs to after the election or before it or whatever. 
Don’t hold me on those figures. It was some division like that, in some- 
thing like that time reference. Maybe it was $200,000 a month for 10 
months. 

Mr. Weitz. We have a memo, which I will get to shortly, which talks 
about a $90,000 a month commitment. Would that be consistent with 
a 20-month-or-so timetable ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Whatever it would take to run up to the $2 million? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. And maybe some of it came in, in an original 
amount, so that there wasn’t $2 million to rim on it monthly. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t in fact the $100,000 in 1969 part of that? 

Mr. Haldeman. Maybe it was, I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. If you are not aware of the $100,000 previously in 1969, 
were you made aware of it in connection with being made aware of the 
full arrangement for the $2 million contribution ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall any reference back. My recollection 
would be that the $2 million that was discussed — and it was a general 
discussion, I don’t think anybody wrote out an I O IT, and I think it 
was considered a general figure, not a specific dollar commitment — 
but I think that that — at least my recollection of what my view of it 
was that that was what they were talking about for the 1972 campaign. 
And I didn’t see the other money as having been part of what I under- 
stood to be a $2 million intent for 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. In the May 18 memo we just referred to 

Mr. Haldeman. That is the Haldeman-Dean meeting? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. The decision as reflected in the memo was that the 
milk money would go to pay the operating expenses of 1701. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is in that meeting? 
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Mr. Weitz. That is in that, meeting. Three days later there is a mem- 
orandum from Strachan to you — that is May 21, 1971, which I will 
show you — which indicates that it has been decided, or the recom- 
mendation is that the milk money would not be used to pay operating 
expenses. 

Mr. Hardeman. Is that this bottom paragraph ? 

Mr. Strickrer. Olf the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. It would be to this last sentence on the recommendation. 

Mr. Hardeman. I have read this paragraph you have indicated. 

Mr. Weitz. Under “Recommendations.” 

Mr. Hardeman. So I say I agree with that and comment, “What 
are they going to use the milk money for?” So that it would then 
indicate that the view I had come to a few days earlier, of using it for 
that, had been disagreed with by Kalmbach and Nunn, and so I am 
agreeing with their disagreement. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the answer to the question, what was it used 
for? 

Mr. Hardeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. What was it to be used for ? 

Mr. Hardeman. I don’t know. That isn’t indicated here, I guess. 

Mr. Weitz. There are attached some handwritten notes, apparently 
from Gordon Strachan used in the preparation of the memo. Do 
you recall any involvement of Murray Chotiner at that point, or as 
time went on, to arrange for the contributions ? 

Mr. Hardeman. I am trying to figure out what Lee Nunn is doing 
at that point. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware that he, sometime in 1971, became 
affiliated with the Citizens Committee To Re-Elect ? 

Mr. Hardeman. Yes, I knew he was in their fundraising. I didn’t re- 
alize that it was set up that early. 

Mr. Weitz. I think the record indicates it was set up sometime in 
April of 1971. 

Mr. Hardeman. OK. 

[ Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. We have a memo, dated September 11, 1971, from Gor- 
don Strachan to.you. And the subject is milk money. I would like you 
to take a look at it. And then I would like to ask you a few questions 
about it. 

Mr. Hardeman. Am I allowed to discuss grand jury matters with 
you people ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is on public record. 

That indicates that as of that time, there was $232,500 that had 
been — I don’t know whether it was called banked or received. 

Mr. Hardeman Released is the euphemism. He is a lawyer, and so 
he cannot talk straight English. 

Mr. Weitz. It says slightly more than half the commitment, which is 
then characterized as $90,000 a month. Do you have any recollection 
of what is your understanding of the commitment ? 

Mr. Hardeman. Only what I have described to you earlier. I didn’t 
see, it as a commitment, as I told you, I saw it as an intention to con- 
tribute. 

Mr. Weitz. You hadn’t dealt with these people directly ? 
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Mr. Hardeman. The milk people ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. $90,000 a month, is that consistent with your 
recollection ? 

Mr. Haldeman. It isn’t inconsistent, as the example I gave you 
was hypothetical, but it was pretty close. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know when the commitment or the timing of 
those contributions was to have begun? 

Mr. Haldeman. No; I probably knew then. I do not recall when 
it was. You can extrapolate back from that by dividing 90 into 232. 

Mr. Weitz. It says that 232 is slightly more than one-half. If that 
were $450,000, taking $90,000, that would be 5 months back, which 
would be April 1. Do you remember any timing to begin with April 1, 

Mr. Haldeman. No. But that does not sound unlikely, based on 
the timing of the other discussions. 

Mr. Weitz. In the middle of the second paragraph it refers to 
the fact that a reporter was interviewing various people associated 
with the contributions, and that is this sentence : “Bennett has told 
Nirnn that no damaging information has been released.” What dam- 
aging information was there that had not been released? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I notice there was in one of the 
earlier things some concern about the avoidance of any language or 
something — I don’t know why, unless it was that the milk people 
wanted these to be nonreported contributions and did not want it 
known that they were giving this support. 

Mr. Weitz. In the third paragraph he states that 

Mr. Haldeman. I would also say, and I have got to say, in this 
context, and it applies to a lot of others, that Gordon Strachan was 
a very capable administrative type guy, but he was also a very impres- 
sionable young lawyer, and he tended to overdramatize a lot of things, 
and to lay more import on the language than they really needed. Some- 
thing like “damaging information” can be read as kind of colorful 
language that I am not sure was really an accurate description of 
his concern. 

Mr. Weitz. The third paragraph makes reference to an agreement, 
that Colson had established a separate agreement with the milk people 
in order to have cash available. Are you familiar with such an agree- 
ment, or have you ever received any information to shed light on 
whether or not such an agreement or arrangement existed? 

Mr. Haldeman. Let me ask Frank something for a minute. 

[Discussion otf the record.] 

Mr. Strickler. As the record may show, I have just left the room 
with Mr. Haldeman for a matter of seconds. 

Mr. Weitz. It should also indicate that you have returned. 

Mr. Strickler. And I have returned. And his concern is that he 
was asked questions in this area by the grand jury, which has the 
document in this area. And he says, “Can I disclose what happened 
before the grand jury, or base some of my testimony on knowledge 
I acquired from the grand jury ?” 

My response to him is, “Yes,” if you want to ask the questions. 
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Mr. Weitz. Let me repeat the last question as a starter, and that is : 
What knowledge do you have or have you learned in connection with 
possible arrangements of provision of cash or moneys from the dairy 
people to Mr. Colson or from Mr. Colson’s projects ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Simply going back to referring to this memo, I 
have learned that there is a followup memo to this, which perhaps you 
have. And in that case my answer to Mr. Strickler would be academic. 

Mr. Weitz. Is this the memo, September 16 ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes ; it is. 

Mr. Weitz. That has already been made public. 

Mr. Haldeman. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Strickler. Mr. Haldeman saw it this morning before the grand 
jury, I think. 

Mr. Haldeman. I did. And this is a followup to this. 

Mr. Weitz. For the record, we are referring to a September 16, 
1971, memo from Strachan to you, subject, milk money. 

Mr. Haldeman. You were asking me what I knew about this. And 
this is basically what I knew about it. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this : Wasn’t there a concern that others, 
other than Mr. Kalmbach or designated fundraisers, would be ap- 
proaching contributors who had already contributed through Mr. 
Kalmbach for additional moneys for whatever purpose? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And, therefore, wasn’t there a concern that Mr. Colson 
not approach the same groups that Mr. Kalmbach and others were in 
contact with for contributions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. There was. 

Mr. Weitz. And therefore 

Mr. Haldeman. That was not limited to Mr. Colson, but Mr. Colson 
among others. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, with respect to Mr. Colson and the milk people, 
doesn’t the September 16 memo reflect the fact that, yes, indeed, Mr. 
Colson and perhaps Mr. Ehrlichman had arranged for such an addi- 
tional receipt of cash from the milk people, addition to whatever they 
were contributing through Mr. Kalmbach and Mr. Nunn ? 

Mr. Haldeman. It does. 

Mr. Weitz. After receiving this memo, did you have occasion to 
speak to others, Mr. Ehrlichman or Mr. Colson or someone else about 
this? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t that inconsistent with your attempt to provide 
that such double solicitations not take place on a frequent basis unless 
absolutely necessary ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Or in any event not take place? Can you explain to us 
why you in fact did not follow this up in any way ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t recall following it up. I can’t affirm that I 
didn’t. It is quite possible that I mentioned to Ehrlichman or Colson 
something about it, or told Strachan to. 

Mr. Weitz. What did they tell you ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know ; as I said, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. This September 16 memo says, “This money was com- 
mitted by Ehrlichman, but never delivered in connection with a” — and 
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there is a quotation in the memo — “project we — Colson and Ehrlieh- 
man — worked on together.” To begin with, did you recognize the hand- 
writing after the sentence I have just read ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Whose is that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Larry Higby — I believe it to be Larry Higby’s. 
There is not enough there to confirm the writing, but it also has an “L.” 

Mr. Weitz. Does that indicate that Mr. Higby followed up and con- 
firmed the accuracy of this report ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. What it would indicate in this case is per the 
instruction to Strachan on the earlier one, which says, “check with 
Colson 

Mr. Weitz. The September 11 ? 

Mr. Haldeman. On September 11, I initiated that which instructed 
Strachan to check with Colson, which he did, and he is reporting back 
here. 

Before this report of Strachan came in to me, Higby took it upon 
himself — seeing the statement here by Colson to Strachan that the 
money was committed by Ehrlichman, Higby took it on himself I as- 
sume here, apparently, that this would be the case, to check independ- 
ently with Ehrlichman or Ehrlichman’s office to see if this was the 
case, in other words, whether Ehrlichman’s views of this coincided 
with Colson’s as reported to Strachan. And his writing would indicate 
that he did, that Ehrlichman confirmed it. 

Mr. Weitz. It was confirmed ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. That would be my impression of what that says. 

Mr. Weitz. And what was your understanding of the project 
referred to in that memo ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have none. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know the nature of the project undertaken by 
Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Excuse me. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any knowledge either at that time or 
since that time, other than what you have read in the paper, as to 
whether or not that project refered to investigation into the back- 
ground of Mr. Ellsberg ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not other than what I have read in the paper. I have 
seen the report in the paper that Mr. Colson supplied the money 
to pay the expenses, or whatever it was, of that trip. However, this all 
seems to have taken place after that. So I don’t know that this is 
referring to that. 

Mr. Weitz. It is not clear in the memos what the arrangement was 
and when the money was provided. 

Mr. Haldeman. No; but it says on it, September 16, that was not 
expended, it says, “committed but not used.” 

Mr. Weitz. But never delivered ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you familiar with George Webster? Did you know 
him ? Have you heard the name ? 

Mr. Haldeman. He is the lawyer? 

Mr. Striciiler. I suppose. 

Mr. Haldeman. Is that George Webster the lawyer ? 

Mr. Weitz. There is a George Webster that is a lawyer. 
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Mr. Haldemax. I know the name. I don't know the man. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether lie has any connection with pro- 
viding any role having been played in providing moneys to Mr. Colson 
or Mr. Ehrlichman for this project? 

Mr. Haldemax. I have no recollection of any knowledge of Mr. 
Webster in that context at all. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Joseph Baroody, did you know him ? 

Mr. Haldemax. I know that name, also. There are a lot of Baroodys, 
and I am not sure which one J oseph is, but I know the Baroody name. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know the public relations firm in Washington 
of Wagner and Baroody ? 

Mr. Haldemax. I know that one of the Baroodys is in a public 
relations firm, and one is in a foundation and one is at the White 
House. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether the Baroody that you have heard 
of in the public relations firm had anything to do with providing the 
moneys for the Ellsberg break-in ? 

Mr. TT a i. df.m ax. I have no knowledge of sources of money on that 
at all, other than what I have seen publicly, and I do not believe I have 
seen that. 

Mr. Weitz. In the September 11 memo at the bottom, as written in, 
we see “Cashen-Mulcahy 3” and below that, “5-G separately on E 
committed siphoned.” Can you identify that handwriting for me? 

Mr. Haldemax. I believe that to be Gordon Strachan’s writing, I 
am quite sure it is. 

Mr. Weitz. Both lines ? 

Mr. Haldemax. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of what the meaning 
of those two lines is ? 

Mr. Haldemax. Yes ; if you will give me the other memo. I think 
that this memo comes back to him with my instructions saying to do 
this, and that these notes are liis notes as he carries out those instruc- 
tions. Because his memo of September 16, I think, is a statement of 
what these cryptic memorandums are regarding. In other words, 
Cashen-Mulcahy 3, I think there is probably a .6 stricken out, be- 
cause this memo says, “Cashen request for $3,600, Ireland,” and Ire- 
land could be Mulcahy, and “5-G separately on E committed 
siphoned,” that is sort of shorthand to what he says in the first 
paragraph. 

Mr. Weitz. What does the “E” refer to ? 

Mr. Haldemax. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Weitz. Not Ellsberg ? 

Mr. Haldemax. “E” is Ehrlichman in our office shorthand. I didn’t 
have occasion to have a shorthand term for Ellsberg. 

Mr. Strickler. Could I ask you — could I obtain copies of those? 
They are excerpts from the public record. 

Mr. Dorsex. Yes. We will give you clean copies as they appear in 
the public record. 

Mr. Haldemax. What do you have to wipe out, ? 

Mr. Dorsex. Our own notations. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you familiar with the term “house account” in con- 
nection with the contributions ? 

Mr. Haldemax. I don’t think so, no. 
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Mr. Weitz. We noted in the September 11 memo — the figures used 
at that point, in the September 11 memo, of $232,500 from the milk 
people — and I have here page 121 of the Rose Mary Woods list, so- 
called, the list of pre-April 7 contributions 

Mr. Haldeman. Rosemary’s babies? 

Mr. Weitz. Perhaps. And on page 121 appears the title “House 
account,” the total $232,500. And another title, “Milk Producers As- 
sociation,” with the three individual dairy trusts. 

Let me show it to you, although it may not be very edifying. Can 
you tell us what that refers to ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Or why the designation “House account” ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Do you have any other page of this ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is apparently the only page with “House ac- 
count.” The other pages are State by State lists of contributors. 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I do not know. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that a reference to moneys that had been soli- 
cited, not by the State or not by regular fundraisers, but by someone 
in the White House ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think so, but I don’t know. The source 
on that would be Kalmbach or Stans, I would think. 

Mr. Weitz. Here we are reduced again — there was a series of 
memos in September 1971, to moekups, and there are two memos — 
three memos with quotations that I think are significant, or at least 
1 think are worth showing to you for that purpose. 

The first is September 24, 1971, from Colson to you, subject, “milk 
producers.” And the entire portion we have here is in quotations. 
And I would like to read that and tell me whether you have any in- 
formation or recollection of the matter discussed therein ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the memo refers to an antitrust investigation by 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice Department of the milk pro- 
ducers. The last sentence goes as follows: “If this goes too far, there 
will be a number of very serious adverse consequences which I would 
be glad to elaborate on in detail.” 

Did you talk to Mr. Colson about that ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Isn’t that surprising? 

Mr. Haldeman. That I didn’t talk to him ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Haldeman. No, Colson was wanting to come up with serious 
consequences all the time that I didn’t discuss with him. 

Mr. Weitz. What did he mean by the reference to serious conse- 
quences ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Serious adverse consequences, I should say. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Did it have anything to do with contributions? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Weitz. And then you have no knowledge, direct or indirect, of 
the meaning that lie put on this, either through one of your aides or 
directly in conversations with him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, we have another memo, September 28, 1971, from 
Strachan to you. The subject again is “milk money.” And the last 
quoted portion, which is quoted in our source, w v hich is the Kalmbach 
deposition, says : 

“Colson urges his own noninvolvement.” And this refers to the 
antitrust investigation, and says : “John Dean is checking this report 
on a very low-key basis.” 

Mr. Haldeman. Checking what report ? 

Mr. Weitz. The report of an antitrust investigation. 

Mr. Strickler. Let us have time to read these things, will you, 
counsel ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever discuss this directly or indirectly with 
John Dean? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not recall any discussion with John Dean or 
Chuck Colson. 

Mr. Weitz. What is the significance of the White House interest in 
the antitrust investigation ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not know. 

Mr. Weitz. On the part at least, of Mr. Colson and Mr. Dean ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Where is the reference to a White House interest ? 

Mr. Weitz. As evidenced by Mr. Colson's memos to you and Mr. 
Dean’s low-key investigation. 

Mr. Haldeman. Colson’s memos would appear — or Colson’s memo— 
and then this comment of a Colson memorandum to apparently some- 
one else, saying he urges his own noninvolvement, would seemingly be, 
T guess, that, he has been in contact with the milk producers, and, 
therefore, does not feel that he should be involved in any question that 
is being raised, if there is one. I am simply interpreting out of specula- 
tion here. 

Mr. Weitz. You don’t have any recollection or knowledge, directly 
or indirectly, of the investigation of some concerns investigated by 
other than what appears in these memos by White House persons in 
the investigation ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have no such recollection on the part of Colson 
or Dean, or anyone else. 

Mr. Weitz. Would Dean undertake such an investigation without 
consulting you either before or after ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Oh, sure. Dean did not consult me — Dean very 
rarely consulted me on matters that he was dealing with. Dean was 
White House counsel, he functioned as counsel to all the adjuncts of 
the White House, and lie worked— I have explained this in other 
testimony — he worked directly with whatever White House division 
was using his services and did not have any reporting requirement to 
me on substance at all. His reporting to me was in the administra- 
tive area of staff and facilities. 

Mr. Weitz. I have again a moekup of a memo of November 3, 1971, 
from Strachan to you. And it is a cover memo for an agenda or talking 
paper with the Attorney General for the next afternoon, November 4. 
And it indicates that the Attorney General received a copy of the 
attached agenda. Item 11 on the attached agenda, as paraphrased and 
described in the Kalmbach deposition, goes as follows: 
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“The agenda discusses this antitrust matter with respect to the dairy 
contributions, or whatever they refer to, in this memorandum as the 
milk-money project.” 

Do you remember discussions at that time, or at any time, about 
dairy contributions and the antitrust investigation ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I don’t. As I pointed out in other testimony, 
Strachan’s agenda were voluminous, and my meeting with Mitchell 
very rarely, if ever, followed the agenda or covered anything ap- 
proaching all of the items on the agenda. 

Mr. Weitz. If they were not covered in a particular meeting, if 
you did not reach the item in a particular agenda, how would they be 
handled ? 

Mr. Haldeman. In no routine fashion. Some would be ignored and 
some brought up again by Strachan in an agenda another time. 

Mr. Weitz. How was this matter handled ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not remember the matter. So I don’t have any 
recollection of it coming up, let alone how it was handled. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware that in the fall of 1971 the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department recommended to the Attorney 
General that a grand jury be impaneled for the purpose of investigat- 
ing for possible criminal indictments the dairy cooperatives? 

Mr. Haldeman. I guess I am generally aware of that from the press 
accounts. But I have no personal recollection of any knowledge of 
that at the time or any involvement in it. 

Mr. Weitz. What about an investigation in general ? 

Mr. Haldeman. The same. 

Mr. Weitz. Other than what appears in these memorandums, if these 
are correct mockups. 

Mr. IIaldeman. The same. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware that on November 30, the Attorney Gen- 
eral rejected the request by the Antitrust Division and suggested that 
they only proceed civilly ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. And you never discussed, or to your knowledge, no one 
on your behalf discussed the matter with the Antitrust Division or with 
the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I have no recollection of having discussed it with 
the Attorney General. I do not believe I ever had any discussions with 
the Antitrust Division, nor have I instructed anyone on my staff. I 
cannot speak for what someone may have done without me, but I do 
not have any recollection at all of anybody doing it with my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever discuss antitrust matters with the Attorney 
General ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Antitrust matters ? 

Mr. Weitz. Y es. 

Mr. Haldeman. None that I can recall. I did not have substantive 
discussions with him. My dealings with the Attorney General were 
on— I did in areas other than Justice Department matters. He was 
an adviser to the President in other areas, and I did communicate 
with him on some of those. On substantive matters, relating to the 
Justice Department, the communication was through other routes in 
the White House and then through me. 
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Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss the antitrust investigation with Murray 
Chotiner at the time ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don't believe so. 1 have no recollection of discussing 
any case like that with Murray Chotiner. 

Mr. Weitz. According to your phone records, on November 3, and 
again on November 29, 1971, you talked by telephone to Mr. Chotiner. 
Do you recall what the substance or purpose of those conversations 
was ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. Do you have those ? 

Mr. Weitz. Just the notations. 

Mr. Haldeman. If I can see those phone records, I can tell you 
whether — those have been grossly misinterpreted. Those may have 
been calls that I did not talk on. I don’t know that they were. 

Mr. Weitz. In 1972, Mr. Kalmbach had a series of meetings with the 
dairy people in connection with the subject of additional contributions. 
Wo have a series of memos — perhaps I can speed things up just by 
showing them together. A memo of January 18, 1972, from Strachan to 
you, a political matter memo, and again another one on February 1, 
and again another on February 16. 

Mr. Haldeman. This is Kalmbach back into the milk money thing, 
which would indicate he had been out of it. 

Mr. Weitz. In the January 18 memo there is a reference that starts 
out, “Herb Kalmbach met with Messrs. Jacobsen and Nelson.” Do you 
know who they were ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don't know whether I do or not. I don’t think so. 
Are they identified as milk producers ? 

Mr. Weitz. No. It is concerning milk money, but I was just curious 
as to whether you had heard those names lief ore that time or had dis- 
cussed them with anyone. 

Mr. Haldeman. They are not meaningful — the Jacobsen name is 
meaningful to me now, because I have learned recently that he is the 
same Jacobsen who worked with Mr. Connally in the campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. Presumably, if you didn’t know who they were, Mr. 
Strachan would have identified them. 

Mr. Haldeman. Not necessarily. He may have referred to them in 
earlier memorandums, and if it is identified as milk in some way 

Mr. Weitz. The reference to milk money. 

Mr. Haldeman. What that is — it, is a summary of his notes of a meet- 
ing with or a communication with Kalmbach that he is transmitting 
to me. 

Mr. Weitz. It indicates that Kalmbach informed Colson at the meet- 
ing, but would not tell Colson who asked him to see Jacobsen. Do you 
know who asked Kalmbach to see Jacobsen? Was it anyone in the 
White House? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. And the recommendation bv Mr. Strachan in the memo 
of January 18, is that Kalmbach be asked not to discuss the milk situ- 
ation with Col son in the future. Why was th at ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t, know, unless it relates to Colson's thing of 
his being kept out of it, or whatever. 

Mr. Weitz. For what purpose ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t Mr. Colson concerned that if he was — if the 
publicity revealed his connection to the milk contributions, his other 
activities might be publicized as well ? 

Mr. Ha i, DEM a v. I don’t really know what Mr. Colson’s concern was, 
or that I ever did know’. 

Mr. Weitz. W asn’t that your concern ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. You don’t know what your concern was ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know that I had any concern. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of anyone else’s concern in the White 
House about publicity with regard to Mr. Colson’s activities, what- 
ever they may be ? 

Mr. Ha edema x. Colson was engaged in activities that were of such 
a nature that he did not want to publicize them, and working with 
Democrat groups and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you concur in this recommendation by Mr. Strachan? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. Did I ? 

Mr. Weitz. I am asking you. It says “approved.” Does that indi- 
cate 

Mr. Haldeman. His recommendation that I tell Colson of the milk 
situation and that Kalmbach not discuss it with him in the future. So 
that is acceding to a request there, I guess. 

Mr. Weitz. How, the February 1 memo which you have looked at — 
this is a week after the Nader suit had been filed, and Kalmbach 
refers to a cut in the original $2 million commitment back to $1 
million. Does that refresh your recollection that there was in fact a 
commitment ? 

Mr. Haldeman. That is Strachan ’s terminology still. 

Mr. Weitz. That is the second memo that we have found with that 
wording. You never discussed that with him or admonished him 
not to use that terminology ? 

Mr. IIaldeman. No ; I didn’t worr y much about his terminology. 

Mr. Weitz. It also indicates that Kalmbach will accept the risks 

Mr. Haldeman. These were written as internal office memorandums, 
not as public documents. 

Mr. Weitz. It indicates that Kalmbach will accept the risk of being 
subpenaed by the court in connection with the Nader milk suit. What 
risk can that entail? What was your understanding? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. And at the end the recommendation — and that was 
Strachan’s recommendation — apparently the Attorney General, ac- 
cording to Strachan, believes that Kalmbach should continue, and 
your comment was, “I will discuss with the Attorney General.” What 
were the Attorney General’s views ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss it with him ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t remember any discussion. I don’t know 
whether I did or not, unless there is something that follows up on 
that that indicates it. 

Mr. Weitz. What follows up is that on February 16, Strachan re- 
ports to you that Kalmbach is working with the milk people to in- 
crease the 233 currently back to $1 million by April 7. 
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Mr. Haldeman. It appeared to indicate that Kalmbach was still 
working on the milk thing. That does not give any indication as to 
whether I raised it with the Attorney General or not. 

Mr. Strickler. Is that $1,001,000 from your last question? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strickeer. The $1,000 in the memo comes out $1 million when 
you read it. 

Mr. Weitz. It is not written as $1 million. I am just saving time. 

Mr. Strickler. I understand. 

Mr. Weitz. Also on February 1, 1972, there was a memo from 
Dean to Ehrlichman, subject Nader v. Butz. which was the Nader milk 
suit referred to in the other memorandums. Do you remember receiv- 
ing a copy of this memorandum ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. And I suspect that had I, I would not have 
looked at it. 

Mr. Weitz. We have later memos on the same matter that go both 
to you and Mr. Ehrlichman. That is why I am curious as to why you 
may have received a separate copy. 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not recall it. And that is the kind of thing I 
didn’t usually read. 

Mr. Weitz. I would not question you about most of the contents, 
which really just reviews the factual background of the suit. 

On page 3, 1 believe, at the bottom — I will take a quick look and show 
you what I want to refer to — on page 3, at the bottom paragraph, it 
indicates that the discovery proceeding could prove disastrous. Do 
you know what Mr. Dean meant by that ? Did you ever discuss the dis- 
covery proceeding in the Nader suit ?- 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. And then on page 4 of the same memorandum there is 
a sentence that reads, “Although these individuals” and that refers to 
officers of Republican committees that receive the contributions — 
“would quite truthfully be unable to have knowledge of any pressure 
brought to bear on Secretary Hardin because of those contributions, 
questioning about their duties with the committees and the manner in 
which the committees operate could prove highly embarrassing in an 
election year.” Do you know what pressures were brought to bear on 
Secretary Hardin in connection with those contributions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No; I don’t think that says that anywhere, does it? 

Mr. Strickler. Are the instructions referred to ? 

Mr. Weitz. They refer, if I may characterize it, to the multiple 
setup in 1971, to receive dairy cont ributions. 

Mr. Strickler. Was this for all elected officers or somebody? 

Mr. Weitz. I believe those would be the Committees For the Re- 
Election of the President. 

Mr. Strickler. Thank you. It is too long for me to read, and I am 
not going to do it now. 

Mr. Weitz. Finally, we have a memo dated August 31, 1972, and 
this is from Dean to you and Mr. Ehrlichman, again on the subject 
Naderv.Butz. 

And the last, sentence on page 2 reads: 

“As is readily apparent” — this is discussing the possibility of the 
depositions of Chotiner, Whittaker, and so forth — “the potential for 
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political embarrassment during the remaining months of the cam- 
paign is high.” 

That is at the bottom of page 2. I show you the memo. 

What was your understanding of what embarrassment might result 
from such depositions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. The record indicates that, ultimately, $1 million was 
not contributed by the dairy trust to the reelection effort of the Presi- 
dent, nor $2 million, for that matter. Do you have any information 
and knowledge as to why those amounts were not contributed? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have occasion to discuss either with Mr. Mitchell 
or with Mr. Connally in 1972, or with Mr. Kalmbach — let me add, 
in 1972, either the timing of additional contributions or a possible deci- 
sion to delay additional contributions until just prior to the election, 
to the general election ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not recall any discussion of milk money in 1972 
at all. I wasn’t really in the campaign money thing at all at that point, 
because when I was involved was when there wasn’t a campaign struc- 
ture. And even then it was only on a basically information basis. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any understanding, whether or not you 
have participated in such discussions, that any such decisions to delay 
contributions prior to the election had been made ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I do not recall any ; no. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you just give me whatever recollection you 
have, if any, concerning the feeling prevailing in March 1971, with 
respect to the bills being introduced in Congress to statutorily in- 
crease milk price support? And what recollection you have, if any, 
about the congressional pressures being put on the White House to 
take administrative action to raise the support level, or any indica- 
tions coming from Capitol Hill that legislation would, in fact, be 
enacted ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I really am not — I cannot be responsive to your 
question. It covers an area of knowledge and requests an evaluation of 
opinion that I am not competent to give. I was not in the mainstream 
of evaluation of policy or evaluation of congressional attitude or con- 
gressional pressure kind of thing in a way that I would be aware 
of this kind of thing. That would flow through — there are other peo- 
ple that you should ask that of, who would have a much better evalua- 
tion of it than I do. 

I have read of some of what has been in the paper, and I have heard 
reference to the President’s statement in this regard. I could allude 
to that, but from my own knowledge and recollection I cannot really 
add anything. 

Mr. Sanders. Do any calls from Congressmen during that time in 
March 1971, to the President, stand out in your recollection? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. And it would not be likely that they would. 
A call from a Congressman to the President goes through the con- 
gressional office, and it would be dealt with and recorded and followed 
up from there rather than my office. 

Mr. Sanders. And it is not likely, then, that you would have per- 
sonally received these calls from congressional leaders pertaining to 
the milk support problem ? 
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Mr. Haldeman . It is not likely, and almost not possible. I did have 
calls from congressional leaders, but they were not on substantive mat- 
ters. My dealings with them were on things relating to the Presi- 
dent’s schedule, or something of that sort, rather than legislative ac- 
tion on policy matters. 

Mr. Sanders. There have been some intimations that the March 12 
decision, which was the initial one made by the Department of Agri- 
culture to maintain the support level at the same level as the previous 
year, that that was early or precipitous. Do you have any recollection 
of the circumstances surrounding the decision, in the spring of 1969, 
when you first entered the White House ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. 

Mr. Sanders. My information is that the decision for the market- 
ing year beginning April 1 , 1969, was actually made in December of 
1968 while President Johnson was still in the White House. Do you 
have any awareness of that occurrence ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No. I am just totally ignorant on the subject one way 
or the other. 

Mr. Sanders. You have been asked a number of questions by Alan 
concerning information which might have come to you with respect 
to a commitment by the dairy producers to the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President. There are a number of references in the 
documents that we have shown to you. 

Do you have any recollection that any of these mentioned in any of 
these letters or memorandums were passed on to the President ? 

Mr. Haldeman. No, I don’t. I have a general belief, assumption that 
the President was aware— and I cannot tell you when that the milk 
industry had indicated their intention of providing campaign sup- 
port. I don’t know when he was aware of that, and I don’t believe 
that it was I who gave him the information. 

Mr. Sanders. And the gist of your testimony, then, is that the milk 
producers had a desire to contribute to the re-election of the President, 
and had made known the specific level of contribution, but that this 
was totally unrelated to any favorable action taken by the Govern- 
ment or to be taken by the Government. 

Mr. Haldeman. That is my specific understanding of what the basis 
of their intent to contribute was. that it was not to be considered to 
be related to any action or any desired action or any completed action 
by the Government. 

Mr. Sanders. That is all I have. 

Mr. Dorsen. In that connection . Mr. Haldeman, you mentioned one 
occasion when you believed the subject was raised as to whether there 
might be a quid pro quo for the contributions, and I believe you said 
it was made clear to you that the dairy industry expected no quid pro 
quo. 

Mr. Haldeman. I don’t think I said — my recollection is not that 
the question was raised of whether there was a quid pro quo, but rather 
that the positive was raised. The point was made that it was to be 
understood that there was no quid pro quo, there was no commitment 
contingency. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did this come up once or more than once ? 

Mr. Haldeman. I think probably more than once. I don’t know 
that it was discussed more than once. That I cannot put into a conver- 
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sation, I can only put it into a general feeling that that point was made. 

Mr. Doesen. And your recollection is that it was made on a number 
of occasions ? 

Mr. Haldeman. Not a number in terms of many, but maybe one or 
two occasions, one or a few more than one, perhaps. 

Mr. Doesen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Sandees. Just one more. Do you have any recollection that any 
decisions by the Department of Agriculture affecting the dairy pro- 
ducers subsequent to April 1, and not necessarily related to milk price 
supports, but in other areas as well, such as milk marketing orders, 
that any decisions by the Department of Agriculture were unfavorable 
to the dairy producers, and that they perhaps made any complaints 
about the lack of attention. 

Mr. Haxjjeman. No. 

Mr. Doesen. We will have a recess. 

[Whereupon, at 5 p.m., the committee proceeded to the considera- 
tion of other matters. J 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1974 


U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
109, Russell Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senator Talmadge. 

Also present: Alan S. Weitz, assistant majority counsel; Benjamin 
Plotkin, minority investigator. 

Senator Talmadge. Mr. Semer, raise your right hand, will you ? 

Do you, Milton Semer, solemnly swear that the evidence that you 
shall give the Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities 
of 1972 will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Talmadge. Thank you. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Semer, would you please give us your full address 
for the record, please? 

TESTIMONY OF MILTON B. SEMER, ACCOMPANIED BY CRAIG S. 

BAMBERGER, COUNSEL 

Mr. Semer. My name is Milton B. Semer, and I’m an attorney prac- 
ticing law in Washington, D.C. My home address is Great Falls, Va., 
and my professional address is 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

Mr. Weitz. And would your counsel identify himself for the record ? 

Mr. Bamberger. I am Craig S. Bamberger, an attorney practicing 
in Washington at 1700 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I’d like the record to show that Mr. Semer has 
provided us with a statement and accompanying documents, and I 
would like to mark this as exhibit 1 to your testimony, and have it 
entered into the record as an exhibit. 

[Whereupon, the documents referred to were marked as Semer 
exhibit No. 1 for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Semer, first, by way of background, just briefly, 
I understand that you were at one time the general counsel to the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Semer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And that was for what period? 

Mr. Semer. 1961 through 1965. 

Mr. Weitz. And then, subsequent to that time, you were in a staff 
position as counsel in the White House ? 

Mr. Semer. I was counsel to the President of the United States for 
calendar year 1966. 


♦See p. 7219. 
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Mr. Weitz. I see. And subsequent to that time, you entered private 
practice in Washington — reentered private practice ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in 1968, did you form the firm of Semer and 
J acobsen with J ake Jacobsen ? 

Mr. Semer. That was formed on January 1, 1967. 

Mr. Weitz. And that firm existed in that form, or succeeding forms, 
until 1972? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, sir, until May 31, 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe, as you’ve indicated in your statement, in 1969 
the firm of Semer and J acobsen were taken on, on a retainer basis, by 
the Milk Producers, Inc. — MPI. 

Mr. Semer. It was then called Milk Producers, Inc., of San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. All right. Prior to that time, Mr. Jacobsen had been 
representing them. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Semer. My understanding was that Mr. Jacobsen had been 
representing a client on Texas matters. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the retainer arrangement with the client ? 

Mr. Semer. The retainer arrangement was $7,500 a quarter, plus the 
usual expenses and disbursements. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the first time that you met any members of 
the client, or representatives of the client ? 

Mr. Semer. The first time I met representatives of the client was 
on March 21, 1969. 

Mr. Weitz. And who did you meet with ? 

Mr. Semer. I met, certainly, with Dave Parr and possibly Harold 
Nelson. Harold Nelson was in town that day — I don’t recall clearly 
as to whether he was at that initial meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Jacobsen was also present? 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Jacobsen, my partner, was at the meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you began — you’ve alluded to the fact that prior 
to that time, that it was your understanding that Mr. Jacobsen had 
represented the client with respect to Texas matters. What was your 
understanding of the nature of your representation to be ? 

Mr. Semer. The representation of Milk Producers, Inc., by the 
Washington firm of Semer and Jacobsen, in contrast and as distin- 
guished from any representation that Mr. Jacobsen would have in 
Texas in his law firm Jacobsen and Long of Austin, was along these 
lines. It would be primarily, as far as I personally was concerned, 
research and presentations on the merits of their problems, which in- 
cluded price supports, tariff problems, and to some extent organiza- 
tional problems in the field of co-ops. 

In addition, the client was interested in establishing liaison with 
the new administration, which had not been established as yet ; finding 
out how the White House would be organized to handle special interest 
groups such as this milk group, who would handle their problems; 
and finally, they were also interested in coordinating their lobbying 
efforts in Washington, and felt that Mr. Jacobsen and I, who had had 
some experience with politics and with associations, would be able to 
guide them on that. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they also explain to you that they were in the process 
of forming a political trust for the purpose of receiving moneys from 
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dairy farmers and disbursing them in the form of political 
contributions ? 

Mr. Semer. The client explained that fundraising among milk farm- 
ers would be a very high priority activity on their part, and that the 
money would be collected by a parallel organization called the Trust 
for Agricultural Political Education. 

Mr. Weitz. It’s commonly known as TAPE, T-A-P-E ? 

Mx*. Semer. We used the acronym T-A-P-E from the start. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding that contributions by TAPE 
were to be reported to the Clerk of the House under the then existing 
Federal law? 

Mr. Semer. I have no recollection about any discussion of reporting 
with them on that first occasion. I was never asked as a lawyer to render 
an opinion on their reporting requirements, but as an active fundraiser 
at that time for Senator Muskie, I was familiar with reporting require- 
ments, and did, in fact, report both when I was required to by law, 
and also I reported, even when not required by law, all through 1969 
and 1970. 

Mr. Weitz, Now, in your statement, as exhibit 1 

Mr. Semer. If I haven’t answered your question specifically, it’s 
because I don’t have a clear recollection of that item having come up on 
that date when I first met them. I do have a general recollection that 
I had no doubt that political contributions of this type would be 
reported. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now, in your statement, you referred to having 
discussed certain other matters with John Mitchell in 1968, and I un- 
derstand that you had known Mr. Mitchell for several years in cqp.- 
nection with your work at HUD. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Semer. I knew Mr. Mitchell professionally, because when I was 
General Counsel of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, he was a member of an advisory committee to the General Coun- • 
sel, and he was on that committee by virtue of his prominent and lead- 
ing position as bond counsel in the American Bar — probably the 
leading one. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, to the best of your recollection, in this first meeting, 
did you discuss with Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr, Mr. Jacobsen— did 
you discuss your acquaintance with Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Sem:er. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Weitz. And was that discussed in connection with, perhaps, 
exploring the possibility of gaining access to, or finding a person to 
meet with, in the White House on dairy problems ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall specifically offering the client the oppor- 
tunity to work through Mr. Mitchell. I think in establishing my ca- 
pacity to work with the client, I don’t have any doubt at all of that 
the name of Mr. Mitchell came up. But I don’t recall ever suggesting 
to them that I would go see Mr. Mitchell for them. 

The way the Mitchell name came up was in connection with a descrip- 
tion I gave the client of what I had done for another client, and what I 
had done was this. I had called Mr. Mitchell when he was campaign 
manager at the Pierre Hotel. Mr. Mitchell referred me to Mr. Stans, 
and Mr. Stans referred me to Mr. Jack Gleason, who was then an 
assistant to Mr. Stans in fundraising. This was just before the 1968 
campaign. 
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Mr. Weitz. Election. 

Mr. Semer. Just before the 1968 Presidential election. When I 
described the situation to the client, and described what I would do, 
my recollection is that I said I would start with Mr. Gleason, and that’s 
what, in fact, I did. 

Mr. Weitz. So, it was subsequent to that meeting, and that was 
when you contacted Mr. Gleason ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; within days. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, contacting Mr. Gleason on their behalf, as you 
described it to them, was that in the context of arranging for a con- 
tribution in the way that you had done in 1968 ? 

Mr. Semer. No, it was not. The contribution of 1968 was just prior 
to the 1968 campaign, and at no time can I recall the client suggesting 
that there would be a postcampaign contribution. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, without regard to the nature of the contribution, 
was it, in fact, the purpose of your contact with Gleason to seek a way 
to make a contribution in 1969 ? 

Mr. Semer. It was not. 

Mr. Weitz. Or at any time ? 

Mr. Semer. By the time the question of contributions came up, the 
ball had been passed from Gleason to Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. We’ll get to that in a minute. 

Mr. Semer. The principal reason I went to Mr. Gleason was that 
he was the only person in the White House portion of the administra- 
tion, or within the Executive Office of the administration that I knew. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Gleason at that time was an assistant to Mr. 
Stans at the Commerce Department. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Semer. That’s correct, and he later went to the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. Why didn’t you contact Mr. Mitchell, who you also 
knew? 

Mr. Semer. I didn’t think it was appropriate to call the Attorney 
General on this matter. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, the matter, as I understand it specifically, was to 
find out who in the White House would be — it would be appropriate 
to meet with for dairy problems. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Semer. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. And you didn’t feel that that was an appropriate matter 
to discuss with the Attorney General ? 

Mr. Semer. I didn’t think it was appropriate for me to call the At- 
torney General for that purpose, when Mr. Gleason is the one that I’d 
been working with. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, subsequent to your meeting with the dairy people, 
you in fact did contact Mr. Gleason. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, I got in touch with Mr. Gleason on March 25, just 
4 days after meeting with the client. 

Mr. Weitz. And at that time, what was the nature of that- discussion ? 

Mr. Semer. I described to him the nature of the business of the 
new client and told him about the client’s interest in finding out how 
to deal with their problems as they may relate to the White House. 
I told them about their fundraising efforts and their plan to con- 
tribute as money was raised to congressional, State, local, and Presi- 
dential candidates, in order to try to get political influences and means 
of expanding the organization. And he expressed interest in the polit- 
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ical fund, and he identified Mr. Herb Kalmbach, either at that time 
or soon thereafter, and suggested that a meeting be arranged. 

Mr. Weitz. And why did he make that suggestion, or what was 
your understanding of the purpose of being referred to Mr. Kalm- 
baoh ? 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Gleason referred to Mr. Kalmbach as a person 
who was not in Government, but was outside of Government, that 
might have some insights, or have some information, that he, Mr. 
Gleason, did not have. The publicity that Mr. Kalmbach was just 
beginning to get at that time, coupled with Mr. Gleason’s sugges- 
tion that I get together with Mr. Kalmbach, suggested in my mind 
that Mr. Kalmbach was emerging in the administration as an impor- 
tant and influential adviser to the President and the White House, 
along the lines that people such as Clark Clifford, Abe Fortas, Jim 
Kowe, and others had performed for the Democrats. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it for the purpose — was it your understanding 
that you were referred to Mr. Kalmbach for the purpose of pursuing 
the matter of political contributions ? 

Mr. Semer. The question of political contribution was not that 
specific or pinpointed at that time. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, subsequent to that conversation with Mr. Gleason, 
you contacted Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Semer. I’m not clear who made the first call, but a meeting 
was arranged for April 3. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know where that meeting took place ? 

Mr. Semer. The meeting took place, probably, in my office, in the 
morning ; or possibly across the street in the Madison Hotel, in the 
coffee shop. I have entries in my log for a 9 a.m meeting in my office 
on April 3, and I also have entries for meeting Mr. Kalmbach at the 
coffee shop on one occasion at 4 ; and my best recollection is that, on the 
first meeting, he came to my office, and on subsequent meetings, we met 
in the coffee shop. 

Mr. Weitz. OK. Now, what was 

Mr. Bamberger. Excuse me. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Semer. The entries in my log, Mr. Weitz, show the times. The 
entries do not show specifically whether the meeting was in the office 
or across the street in the hotel coffee shop. 

Mr. Weitz. But one way or the other, you, first in April and then in 
early May, had two meetings with Mr. Kalmbach in Washington. 

Mr. Semer. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the substance of the first and second conver- 
sations with him — the first and second meetings ? 

Mr. Semer. I explained to Mr. Kalmbach who the client was, its 
relationship to other organizations in agriculture, and its politics. I 
identified the issues of concern to the client, such as price supports, 
tariffs, and discussed the client’s potential for activity in a field 
such as housing, and also the potential for involvement in politics. 

I described to him the TAPE mechanism for collecting political 
funds, and discussed generally a wide variety of topics with him for 
the purposes of getting acquainted. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss the possibility of making a political 
contribution ? 
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Mr. Semer. I don’t believe that I discussed with him a specific con- 
tribution at that time, although there is no doubt, however, that I 
discussed as clearly as I could the client’s potential for making polit- 
ical contributions; that the way that they would operate would be 
to make contributions to candidates of both parties, at all levels of 
government. 

Mr. Weitz. And I believe you indicated before that that would 
include the President or Presidential candidates. 

Mr. Semer. I’m sure that the discussion included Presidential cam- 
paign contributions, which in my mind, of course, were 3 years off. In 
addition, I discussed with him, I believe in some detail, the technique 
used by Presidential campaigners and at the White House, when the 
campaigner was an incumbent President, that the piggy-back con- 
tributions, particularly to Congressmen, either by taking credit for 
directing contributions, or by collecting money and redistributing it — 
redistributing the money to candidates. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you mention to Mr. Kalmbach your contact with 
Mr. Gleason ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; I did. 

Mr. Weitz. And did you mention to him your acquaintance, or any 
previous contacts, with Mr. Mitchell ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell Mr. Kalmbach that Mr. Mitchell had re- 
ferred you to him ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall saying specifically that Mr. Mitchell ever 
referred me. On the other hand, I regarded Mr. Gleason as very close 
to Mr. Mitchell, and that the relationship that I had with Mr. Gleason 
with respect to the client who made the contribution before the election, 
that Mr. Gleason had ready access to Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the deposition of Mr. Kalmbach, in the case of 
Nader v. Butz , taken on December 13, 1973, Mr. Kalmbach was ques- 
tioned with regard to his meetings with you, and the contribution in 
1969; and he said on pages 6 and 7 that “he”, meaning you, “indi- 
cated, as my memory tells me, he indicated that they were interested 
in making a contribution, and that he had talked to Mr. Mitchell, 
and Mr. Mitchell had suggested he call me.” 

Now, is that consistent with your recollection, or does that refresh 
your recollection as to your conversations with Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t have any doubt at all that I discussed the con- 
tributions with Mr. Kalmbach. I do not recall discussing a specific 
contribution at this stage; and secondly, I do not recall being in 
personal touch with Mr. Mitchell, or telling Mr. Kalmbach that I 
was in personal touch with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you indicated that you talked to Mr. Kalmbach 
about the potential of the client’s trust fund to make contributions at 
all levels over a period of time. What was his response to that? Did 
he question you further about it, or ask you for any further specifics? 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Kalmbach had an interest in what the potential 
was, insofar as the dollar proportions were concerned, and he also had 
an interest in how the decisions would be made to disburse the funds. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your response to that ? 

Mr. Semer. My response to that was that the client had told me 
that it hoped that the potential would be $1 million a year, and that 
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the technique of disbursement would be on a very broad scale to both 
parties at all levels of government. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Semer. Mr. Kalmbach in these early meetings struck me as a 
person who had no specific questions at all. He expressed great un- 
certainty, and a little later on some frustration, in trying himself to 
find out how the White House would be organized to handle matters 
such as the milk producers and substantive questions. 

Mr. Weitz. You did pursue that with him, but in your early con- 
tacts with him, he had no solution or answer for you in that regard ? 

Mr. Semer. That is correct. From the first time that I met Mr. Kalm- 
bach, which was, according to our logs 

Mr. Weitz. April — I believe it was April. 

Mr. Semer. It was early April, until early August ; there was never 
an indication from Kalmbach to myself that gave me what I would 
regard as a satisfactory answer to the question the client had asked 
me to put to him ; and the general discussion I had with him consisted 
of generalities, rather vague guesses as to what might emerge as the 
White House style of operating, and also rather general expressions 
of interest in the administration and the party, being interested al- 
ways in receiving contributions. By “party,” I mean the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. In that connection, did you discuss with Mr. Kalm- 
bach the fac" that your clients had been supporters of Senator Hum- 
phrey and the Democratic Party in the 1968 election ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall that, specifically, but I did identify the 
clients as consisting principally of two leaders, one from Texas and one 
from Arkansas, who had organized the large co-op by merging, and 
who operated in w T hat was primarily Democratic Party territory — 
Texas and Arkansas; and were hoping to expand up the Mississippi 
Valley to the Canadian border, where the constituency would be one 
that was, in rather substantial majority, a Republican Party 
constituency. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, this same deposition I referred to previously, Mr. 
Kalmbach’s — on page 7, he states that, again, in reference to these 
regular meetings with you, “he”, meaning you, said : 

His clients had made contributions in support of Senator Humphrey in 1968, 
and indicated that his clients now wished to contribute, and that he had been 
directed to see me by Mr. Mitchell. 

Do you recall those exchanges with him ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall without mentioning the pattern of contri- 
butions by the client in the 1968 campaign; my orientation to the 
client’s political potential was the new Trust for Political and Agri- 
cultural Education then being organized, which would be the princi- 
pal vehicle for making contributions, and I had no familiarity and no 
involvement with anv contributions thev made prior to that, al- 
though the client, of course, told me of their great interest and experi- 
ence in making political contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you also have occasion to discuss with the client their 
feelings as to their position vis-a-vis the new administration, in view 
of their support for the opposition candidate in the previous election? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall that being discussed specifically. 
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Mr. Weitz. After these first several meetings with Mr. Kalmbach, 
did you, in fact, report back to the client and have subsequent discus- 
sions with them with respect to your contacts with Mr. Kalmbach? 

Mr. Semer. I reported back to the client on every occasion that I 
met or spoke with either Mr. Kalmbach or Mr. Gleason. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you also report these meetings to your partner, Mr. 
J acobsen ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Weitz. Regularly ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, subsequent to these first two meetings with Mr. 
Kalmbach, in April and May, you had a series — am I correct, in May 
and June and early July — of telephone conversations and contracts 
with both the client and with Mr. Kalmbach in connection with the 
same matter. 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in any of these conversations, was there any fur- 
ther conversation with either Mr. Kalmbach or with your client as 
to a particular — as to making a contribution, not necessarily sometime 
in the future, but more immediately ? 

Mr. Semer. I have no recollection, Mr. Weitz, of discussing with 
Mr. Kalmbach, in this series of telephone conversations, the making 
of a specific contribution. We went over the same ground, I believe, i 
every time we talked, and one of the things that was of greatest in- 
terest to my client was whether I could find out from Mr. Kalmbach 
whether there was a particular person in the White House that the 
client could get in touch with. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, let me put it this way. Wasn’t it in the context of 
representing a group that has supported the opponent of the adminis- 
tration in the previous year, the President in the previous election, and 
now meeting with an attorney for the President, and discussing the 
political potential and the potential for political contributions of your 
client ? Without it being expressly stated, wasn’t the purport of the con- 
tacts — wasn’t it over time — didn’t it become clear to you that the 
purpose of the contacts was, among other things, to arrange for some 
type of contribution to have the client more closely identified, or at 
least more bi-partisa-nly identified, with the new administration ? 

Mr. Semer. My recollection is that the principal technique used 
to establish a bipartisan base for the client’s representations or lobby- 
ing would be principally by contributions to Republican Congressmen, 
rather than a contribution to a Republican Presidential campaign 
that year. 

Mr. Weitz. 1969? 

Mr. Semer. 1969. There were two or three special elections that year 
that the client got into. 

Mr. Weitz. Directly? 

Mr. Semer. Directly. 

Mr. Weitz. Not through Mr. Kalmbach? 

Mr. Semer. Not at all. As a matter of fact, on one occasion, in 
response to an inquiry from Capitol Hill, I got the client in touch 
with a campaign chairman in one of the States where there was a 
special election going on; and this was without consultation with 
Mr. Kalmbach or anybody in the White House. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, I believe you told us in previous interviews and 
also it is referred to in your statement, exhibit No. 1, that on July 9, 
1969, you met with Messrs. Nelson, Farr, and Jacobsen in Dallas, 
Tex.; and then the subsequent day, on July 10, you met with Mr. 
Kalmbach in California. 

Can you tell us, in leading up to those meetings, what the purposes 
were of those meetings ? 

Mr. Semek. The purpose of the Dallas meeting was to get together 
with the client, when we would have some time, because we had not 
gotten together since we were first retained, for any lengthy discus- 
sion, and to make an assessment of what the situation was with respect 
to their effort to establish a contact with the White House. 

These things come to mind with respect to that first meeting in 
Dallas : First, that there did not seem to be much progress in getting 
any information from Mr. Gleason, Mr. Kalmbach, or anybody else 
as to how the White House would be organized for these matters; 
or if not yet organized, how the White House could be approached; 
second, on the question as to whether it would be worthwhile to meet 
with Kalmbach, I have not been able to reconstruct from my log 
exactly what the sequence of dates was that summer, but my impres- 
sion is today that the reason I went to see Mr. Kalmbach is that 
there would be no occasion for seeing him in the near future; and 
third, I went along because this was Mr. Kalmbach’s preference. 

Some of the members of the client group, as I recall, suggested 
that perhaps we go out as a group, and I just reported to them Mr. 
Kalmbach’s preference, stated to me earlier, that he preferred to 
work with one person and he hoped that person would be me. 

Mr. Weitz. Now you had met and talked with Mr. Kalmbach sev- 
eral time's over a period of several months ; and I believe you indicated 
that up to the time of July, certainly there was still no indication 
from him as to how the White House would be organized and whom 
the dairy people would be in contact with. 

Now, he was aware of your question, and at that time you were cer- 
tainly aware of his answer. What was the purpose of going out to meet 
with him again ? Not again, but meeting with him again, this time 
in California, until he had some hard information for you? 

Mr. Semek. Probably frustration, both on my part and on his ; or 
rather, the client’s part and his ; or, at least as he expressed it, because 
having worked in the White House, it was, I believe, readily apparent 
to him, that a mere ceremonial visit would not be adequate. 

The question I was specifically putting, Mr. Weitz, ran something 
like this : For years the White House had been organized, and I had 
been a participant in that type of organization just a couple of years 
earlier, to handle substantive issues that w T ould inevitably be escalated 
from the departments; that all through the recent administration’s 
matters such as agricultural problems would inevitably be escalated 
from the Department of Agriculture to the White House. Certainly 
there are questions which are the direct responsibility of the President 
and would be handled by the White House. And my experience was 
that the White House would be organized along substantive lines, that 
in the immediate office of the President, as a matter of fact, in the 
west wing, sooner or later the Nixon administration would have to 
adopt the techniques that we did in earlier years, which is to allocate 
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the tough issues to members of the President’s immediate stall:'. That 
in my judgment — this is what I made very clear to Kalmfoach — it was 
just an estimate on my part, just a guess ; one which, of course, turned 
out to be wrong, which was that the White House would ultimately 
have to adopt the same method of organizing itself as its predecessors 
had. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at the meeting in Dallas with the client, on July 
9, was there any discussion that you recall of a particular contribution 
or making a contribution ? 

Mr. Semer. I have no recollection of that meeting pin-pointing a 
particular contribution. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there greater interest expressed by the client of 
perhaps indicating to Mr. Kalmbach that they would be willing to 
make a contribution, or at least the discussion of a possibility of making 
a contribution ? 

Mr. Semer. It may have, but my recollection is that the interest 
that the client wanted to get across, or the point the client wanted to 
get across, and Mr. Kalmbach’s interest in the previous months, was not 
so much a specific contribution as it was the client’s potential. 

Mr. Weitz. And was there any discussion of making an initial start 
on that potential or making a good faith showing that in fact they were 
willing to make contributions to the Republican Party or Republican 
candidates ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall that being a matter of specific decision at 
that Dallas meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Parr has indicated to us in executive session 
that his recollection that there was a discussion at the meeting in 
Dallas of a $100,000 cash contribution. Do you recall any such dis- 
cussion ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall the discussion being that specific. It may 
have been somebody’s recommendation. I don’t recall that meeting 
making a decision along those lines. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t recall a specific recommendation. It was 
not a meeting in which the focus was on the question of a specific 
contribution. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, up to this time you had also been in contact with 
Mr. Gleason again on a number of matters ? 

Mr. Semer. I kept in touch with Mr. Gleason constantly. 

Mr. Weitz. And did he also express interest on a number of occa- 
sions in the organization of this trust fund and its potential for con- 
tributions ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Weitz. And you reported that back to your client? 

Mr. Semer. I kept the client informed of all conversations, as I 
recall, that I had with Mr. Gleason or Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t the natural conclusion to be drawn from these, 
if I may characterize them as “repeated expressions of interest” on the 
part of both Mr. Kalmbach and Mr. Gleason and the potential of con- 
tributions, wasn’t it then — didn’t it become clear to you, or is it 
your understanding, that the clients then felt that it would be wise 
to perhaos make a contribution? And that matter — wasn’t that dis- 
cussed at the Dallas meeting ? 
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Mr. Semer. I don’t recall specifically, and I certainly did not feel 
that that was the holdup ; that the whole thing revolved around an 
initial contribution as a price of entry to get into the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr have indicated to us 
in executive session that they felt the contribution which was in fact 
made the following month was for the purpose of gaining access to 
the administration, would that be consistent with your understand- 
ing of the events at the time ? 

Mr. Semer. Well, it wasn’t my view at the time, nor has it been 
my view since ; that’s what would have been necessary to pursue their 
substantive interests in Washington. 

Mr. "Weitz. Now the meeting the next day, on July 10, with Mr. 
Kalmbach — aside from your repeated interest to gain, to find out how 
the White House would be organized and so forth, and his expressions 
of frustration — was there any further discussion of political contri- 
butions or potential of a trust fund and so forth? 

Mr. Semer. So far as I can recall, the nature of the discussion with 
Mr. Kalmbach on that occasion was just repetitious of everything we 
had said before. 

Mr. Weitz. And there was no discussion of and certainly no agree- 
ment as to the making of a particular contribution at some time in 
the near future ? 

Mr. Semer. The only thing that I can recall that might add to the 
information that we have discussed so far, Mr. Weitz, is that at some 
point the question came up as to the technique of giving, and I gave 
him a description of how I was operating as a campaign treasurer 
and describing to him the reporting policy that I was then pursuing. 

And this was one of the things that ought to be given some thought, 
if money were ever given by TAPE to beneficiaries or donees that he 
would indicate. 

I think that Mr. Kalmbach on all occasions expressed interest in 
how the client was faring and also how the political trust was coming 
along. 

Mr. Weitz. When you talked about your experience in terms of 
campaign financing and reporting and so forth, did Mr. Kalmbach 
express an interest in one form of contribution over another ? 

Mr. Semer. I told him I was receiving cash as well as checks, as 
campaign treasurer for Senator Muskie, and that I was reporting all 
contributions to the Clerk of the House ; first, because it was required 
by law for a Vice Presidential candidate, which is what Senator Mus- 
kie was in 1968 ; and then as a senatorial candidate in 1969 and 1970. 
I reported contributions received to the Clerk of the House even 
though it was not required by law. 

Mr. Weitz. Now on page 2 of your statement, as exhibit No. 1 

Mr. Semer. And Mr. Kalmbach, as I recall, at some point and on 
more than one occasion, expressed a preference for cash. 

Mr. Weitz. It was he who expressed the preference for cash? 

Mr. Semer. He expressed a preference for cash on more than one 
occasion, and I have a recollection of making a phone call to him, 
between the first time I saw him personally in California — which 
was on July 10 — and the second time I saw him personally in Cali- 
fornia — which was on August 2. I recall asking him over the phone 
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just before going to California the second time whether he would take 
the contributions in checks, and he expressed a preference for cash. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. So therefore, Mr. Kalmbach’s testimony on page 12 
of the Nader v Buts suit, where he was asked, “Why did you want 
to receive it in cash?” — and this is in reference to the $100,000 con- 
tribution — and his answer, “That was the way — my memory tells me 
that was the way it was offered to me”; that would be inconsistent 
with your recollection ? 

Mr. Semer. The only thing that I could become very specific about 
is that there was at least one phone call between those two dates when 
I saw him personally where, to the best of my recollection, the prin- 
cipal purpose of the call was on the question as to whether he would 
take it in checks. 

Mr. Weitz. And he refused ? 

Mr. Semer. He expressed a preference for cash. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he say why ? 

Mr. Semer. I don't recall what his explanation was. I believe there 
were many conversations, some of which were between secretaries try- 
ing to set up dates. The second time I met him was a complicated prob- 
lem of setting up dates. I do recall, though, that the question of checks 
versus cash did come up in a telephone conversation before the second 
visit. 

Mr. Weitz. Now I take it, then 

Mr. Bamberger. Wait just a minute — excuse me. 

Mr. Weitz. Fine. 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Semer. This is probably a great deal, Mr. Weitz, and as re- 
cently as a week ago, I called a former associate of mine who was 
working just a door away from me, and I asked him what his recollec- 
tion was of anything involving this thing ; and he offered a recollection 
of two items; First, that I didn’t want to make the trip because of 
scheduling problems; and second, that I was much concerned about 
getting the money in checks. 

Mr. Weitz. This was the trip in which the contribution was 
delivered ? 

Mr. Semer. That’s right. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was that individual? 

Mr. Semer. The man whom I have iust been in touch with, within 
the last week, is Mr. Gavin O’Brien, G-a-v-i-n O’B-r-i-e-n. He is now 
working for the Dade County superintendent of schools, and he was 
then an associate in the law firm. In 1969 he was an associate in the law 
firm. 

Mr. Plotkin. Your law firm ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; the law firm of Semer and Jacobsen. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, just to put this in proper chronological order, I 
take it as of July 10, there was no specific contribution, whether in 
cash or checks, that was being discussed ? That’s your testimony ? 

Mr. Semer. Not that I can recall. I don’t have any doubt at all that 
the technique of political contributions was constantly being discussed 
right from the start. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand. Now, between the time of July 10, and 
the time of the delivery of money to Mr. Kalmbach on August 2, could 
you tell us when, to your best recollection, the subject of a particular 
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contribution to be delivered to Mr. Kalmbach arose? Let me step 
back— I’m sorry— let me step back for one moment. 

In your exhibit No. 1 of your statement you say that on July 10, 
Mr. Kalmbach told you that contributions would be appreciated by 
the administration. 

Mr. Semer. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. Now was that, to your understanding, an invitation 
to make a particular contribution or to begin making contributions? 

Mr. Semer. This is my best recollection in response to the question, 
what the nature was of the conversation with respect to contributions 
at the July 10 meeting; and I don’t have any doubt that we discussed 
political contributing methods along with other things, and that Mr. 
Kalmbach indicated an attitude that the administration would wel- 
come contributions, because Mr. Kalmbach spoke very generally from 
the very first time that I spoke to him. And it was never clear until the 
last minute that he would be the recipient of a contribution. 

Mr. Weitz. How did it come to pass, then, that in that 3-week pe- 
riod — how was it communicated to you — was a decision made to in 
fact make a contribution and deliver it to Mr. Kalmbach, rather than 
to designated candidates ? 

Mr. Semer. I have no record or precise memory that there was a 
single point in that period at which a decision was made, or a decision 
involving me as a participant in the discussion, that such a decision 
was made to contribute a specific sum of money and contribute it to 
Mr. Kalmbach, and to contribute it in a particular form. 

I have been trying, without success, Mr. Weitz, to pinpoint the pre- 
cise time at which I knew that I was going to be the conduit for trans- 
mitting a political contribution in cash. I don’t have such a record, nor 
do I have a memory of the specific point. 

I do know that in conversations between my client and myself, the 
question did come up as to the form in which a contribution would 
be made. I recall that there was discussion about designated commit- 
tees, probably for congressional candidates, whose names would be 
given to us by Mr. Kalmbach ; and I also recall that the question came 
up as to whether the contributions would be made in checks or in cash. 

Mr. Weitz. These w T ere discussions with the client? 

Mr. Semer. With the client. And also the discussion on whether it 
would be in checks or cash was a discussion with Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss with Mr. Kalmbach the possible des- 
ignation of committees for congressional candidates? 

Mr. Semer. From the start, I made it very clear to Mr. Kalmbach 
that the client had been contributing and would continue to contrib- 
ute extensively to congressional candidates, and that this would be 
one of the methods for the administration to keep piggy-backing con- 
gressional races, either by Mr. Kalmbach’s designating the committees 
and having the contributions be made directly, or having the money 
transmitted through some individual, such as myself, on behalf of 
the administration to designated congressional campaigns. 

I believe one of the difficulties that we all had — that it was just 
after a Presidential campaign and no other campaign had begun to 
get going. ’ 

My own recollection is that in campaign experiences that I had, a 
contribution as early as 1969, in the congressional campaign, would be 
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welcomed by congressional candidates, particularly incumbents. And 
I made that point to all concerned. 

Mr. Weitz. But Mr. Ivalmbach didn’t indicate expressly for what 
purpose the contribution would be applied ? 

Mr. Semer. The general impression I had with Mr. Kalmbach in 
1969, and as confirmed by a chance meeting with him in the lobby of 
the Madison Hotel in late spring or early summer of 1973, early 1973, 
was that that money was targeted at that time for the congressional 
campaigns, and this was confirmed by him in 1973. 

Mr. Weitz. We’ll get to that in a minute. 

I think Mr. Kalmbach has a different account now, but for the mo- 
ment, back in July of 1969, there was no discussion that you recall, 
other than your general understanding of the context of previous dis- 
cussions, as to the purpose of the contributions ? 

Mr. Semer. Other than the general purpose of all political contribu- 
tions, which is to petition Government — win friends. 

Mr. Weitz. When did you first learn that the contribution was in 
fact going to be $100,000 ? 

Mr. Semer. When I picked it up in Dallas. 

Mr. Weitz. Now didn’t the client ask your advice as to the magni- 
tude of the contribution, since you were in fact the one who was in 
contact with Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Semer. I have no recollection of the client asking me how much 
ought to be contributed. The general context in which contributions 
came up was their potential, and I was never part of the decision- 
making process in either the corporate entity or in the trust for agri- 
cultural and political education, on how the funds, which were then 
being assembled, would be disbursed. 

I had no notion at the time as to what the trust for agricultural and 
political education had up to that point already assembled, by way of 
money. 

Mr. Weitz. When did you first learn, if not the amount, then that the 
form would be in cash ? 

Mr. Semer. I knew it would be in cash, or I suspected it would be in 
cash, anyway, when I conveyed to the client the conversation I had 
with Mr. Kalmbach, where he expressed a preference for cash. 

Mr. Weitz. So, in other words, the chronology was that the client 
had indicated that they would like you to talk to Mr. Kalmbach about 
the mechanics of making a contribution at this time. You then called 
Mr. Kalmbach and he said “Fine, but I prefer it in cash.” And then 
you talked to the client about that possibility. Is that the approximate 
way it happened ? 

Mr. Semer. I discussed with both the client and Mr. Kalmbach the 
techniques of making political contributions, and I expressed a per- 
sonal preference both to the client and Mr. Kalmbach that some mecha- 
nism be worked out so that contributions could be made in checks. 

Mr. Weitz. But Mr. Kalmbach expressed a preference for cash ? 

Mr. Semer. In at least one telephone conversation, just prior to the 
August meeting I had with him. he expressed a preference for cash. 

Mr. Weitz. Did vou already have the cash at that point ? 

Mr. Semer. I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. But you knew it was being assembled, pursuant to his 
initial, his earlier preference, as indicated to you ? 
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Mr. Semer. I did not know how much was going to be assembled or 
how it was going to be assembled. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, then, how did you know that the cash was being 
assembled ? 

Mr. Semer. I didn’t know any cash was being assembled. The only 
thing that I tried to do was to maintain the communication between 
the client and myself and Mr. Kalmbach and myself; to make sure 
that both were informed as to what their information and understand- 
ing were. 

Again, the conversation I had with Mr. Kalmbach a few days before 
going down in August is one in which I expressed a personal preference 
for checks as being the means of transmitting political contributions. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this is what I conveyed to the 
client, and I called the client following the conversation with Mr. 
Kalmbach in which he expressed a preference for cash. 

Mr. Weitz. Why did you express a preference? You were represent- 
ing the client that was making the contribution. Y ou had the money, 
not Mr. Kalmbach. Why didn’t you tell him they were prepared to 
make contributions in check when committees were available ? Why did 
you merely express a preference— — 

Mr. Semer. You said I had the money. I didn’t have the money. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, the client did. 

Mr. Semer. The client had the money. 

Mr. Weitz. If you thought it was preferable and you were going 
to be associated with the transaction, why didn’t you insist that it, 
in fact, be made by check in the regular manner to the designated 
committee ? 

Mr. Semer. I thought it was preferable. I didn’t think that cash 
contributions, which I had been receiving as a campaign treasurer 
and reporting — I didn’t think that they were illegal. As a matter 
of fact 

Mr. Weitz. No; they are not illegal if they are limited either to 
$5,000 to any one committee or candidate. 

Did you know how much was being discussed — whether it would 
be at least in excess of $5,000? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t think there is any doubt at all that both — cer- 
tainly the client knew what the ground rules were on political con- 
tributions, and Mr. Kalmbach, I believe, knew; and if he didn’t, 
I’m sure he knew that I knew. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you then expect the contribution to be limited to 
$5,000? 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Semer. I believe I indicated to Mr. Kalmbach what the ground 
rules were and the law for making political contributions and described 
to him how I was operating as a political treasurer; and that I also 
recall indicating to him the $5,000 limitation for any particular com- 
mittee, and that probably the most prudent method would be to have 
designated committees ready for the receipt of any political con- 
tributions. 

Mr. Weitz. And what was his response to that? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall any specific words that he used. I did 
come away with the impression that he was interested in helping in 
the 1970 congressional campaign. And of course I didn’t have any 
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doubt that if people wanted to transmit money, whether it was cash 
or checks, to congressional campaigns, that it would be very easy to 
find committees to do it. 

Mr. Weitz. And then, as you say, if TAPE had been making 
contributions all along and had intended to do so, then such com- 
mittees were in existence then, weren’t they? 

Mr. Semer. Well, I’m sure there were committees in existence all 
over the country. 

Mr. Weitz. That’s right. 

Mr. Semer. The question was which of these committees Mr. Kalm- 
bach, as representative of the administration, would want to designate 
as the favorite committees for receipt of money from the milk 
producers. 

Mr. Weitz. And until such time as Mr. Kalmbach had made that 
decision or someone in the administration had made that decision, 
was there any need for the money? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Other than to collect interest somewhere? 

Mr. Semer. I have no idea what the motivations of people were in 
trying to give money at a particular time. All I know is that money 
was discussed all along the way. As far as my personal involvement 
is concerned, I did go out and speak to Mr. Kalmbach in July, 
without any money ; and I did go out to him in August with money. 
And after that, I have no information whatsoever as to what hap- 
pened specifically with respect to the money along the lines that you 
are asking. 

I can only speculate that once the contributions were made to Mr. 
Kalmbach or his designated committees or people, that there would 
be a pattern established because as I recall, my attitude at the time 
was that it was highly desirable to establish a pattern of contributions 
from organizations that had a lot of money to give. 

I don’t know how much money was in TAPE at the time, but I 
do recall getting across the point that the client had told me that it 
hoped for $1 million a year potential in fundraising and fund giving. 

Mr. Weitz. Now in late July, did there come a time when you made 
arrangements either directly or indirectly with Bob Lilly of the 
client to receive the money in order to take it out to Mr. Kalmbach? 

Mr. Semer. I was told — I don’t recall by whom, possibly by my 
partner, Mr. Jacobsen — to go down to Dallas, and I believe he said 
it would be Mr. Lilly, but I don’t recall specifically — that it would be 
Mr. Lilly that I would meet at the same place where the group had 
met a month before. 

Mr. Weitz. For the expressed purpose of the receiving of the money 
delivered to Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And at that time did you know what was to be delivered 
to you? 

Mr. Semer. I knew when Mr. Lilly told me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know in advance of when Mr. Lilly told you, 
and I take it that was in Dallas at the time of the delivery? Did you 
know that the amount would be substantial ? By that I mean in excess 
of $5,000 or $10,000? 
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Mr. Semer. I don’t have a recollection of focusing on an amount 
before. I do know that I was surprised when Mr. Lilly told me how 
much it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you understand that it would be at least a sub- 
stantial contribution ? 

Mr. Semer. Well, by Muskie election committee standards, any- 
thing up to $5,000 was substantial. 

Mr. Weitz. Then anything in excess of that was certainly substantial. 

Mr. Semer. Yes. Anything $1,000 or more to the Muskie campaign 
was regarded as substantial. As a matter of fact, anything $100 or more 
was substantial. 

Mr. Weitz. On August 1, you met Mr. Lilly at the Executive Inn 
in Dallas ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And was that the first time you met Mr. Lilly ? 

Mr. Semer. I believe I had met Mr. Lilly before, on occasions when 
he had accompanied Mr. Nelson or Mr. Parr or both in Washington. 

Mr. Weitz. And did he deliver the money to you ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Weitz. And did he tell you then how much money he was deliver- 
ing to you ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Weitz. The $100,000 was in cash ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. It was in $100 bills ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall what denominations they were in propor- 
tionately, but they were not all in one denomination, such as $100 
bills. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember whether the bills were of the same 
uniform condition or age, or whether they were of varied conditions 
and ages ? 

Mr. Semer. They were not all new. That’s about all I can recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Some were new and some were not ? 

Mr. Semer. Some may have been. I never got a good look at them 
until Mr. Kalmbach took them out of the container and put them on 
his desk in his office for counting. 

Mr. Weitz. That leads me to my next question. When Mr. Lilly 
delivered the money to you, did you count or in some way verify the 
amount of the cash ? 

Mr. Semer. I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Lilly ask you to ? 

Mr. Semer. No, he didn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he explain what his understanding of the contribu- 
tion was, or indicate any knowledge of who you were to deliver the 
money too, and for what purpose ? 

Mr. Semer. To the best of my recollection, Mr. Lilly gave me the 
money and very quickly, left. He did not indicate to me as I recall, 
any of the policy considerations that lay in back of the contribution 
or anything more specific than the fact that he knew that I was going 
to take this to Mr. Kalmbach the next morning. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your understanding of the source of the 
money ? 

Mr. Semer. TAPE. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now the next morning you flew to Los Angeles and met 
with Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. At his office in Newport Beach ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And you delivered to him the satchel containing the 
money ? 

Mr. Semer. It was the flight bag. 

Mr. Weitz. The flight bag. Could you tell me the substance of the 
conversation with him with respect to the contribution, other than the 
pleasantries that you may have exchanged with him ? 

Mr. Semer. I told him that I had $100,000 in cash from TAPE, and 
I think quite a lot of the time was spent in counting it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he seem surprised at the amount ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall what his immediate reaction was. 

Mr. Weitz. You do recall telling him that it was from TAPE ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. He counted the money ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Weitz. And then he placed it in his office safe ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall what he did when he counted it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any further discussion at that time about 
the form of the contribution, the designation of committees, or any- 
thing with respect to the procedures with respect to the contribution ? 

Mr. Semer. Excuse me, I think the question came up and, as I recall 
it, he was reassuring me that those details would be taken care of. 
I believe he regarded them as details. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that he would take care of them, or that 
he expected you to take care of them ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t believe he ever told me that he expected me to 
take care of them because the entire mechanism for political fund- 
raising and contributions, which I was familiar with because I was 
actively engaged in it every day, meant that people who controlled 
the policy decisions for giving and the policy decisions for receiving, 
were the ones who could control the techniques used in reporting the 
funds. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he ever indicate to you that he preferred in connec- 
tion with a contribution, that it not be reported ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall his saying that to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there anything else that you can recall about the 
August 2 meeting, when you delivered the cash to him ? 

Mr. Semer. The only thing that I can recall about that meeting 
that differed from the earlier ones, which was roughly the same 
airlines schedule out of Dallas to Newport Beach, is that we were 
about an hour and a half late getting together because of a misunder- 
standing about the place where we would have breakfast; and we 
were very late in meeting in his office. It was not too long after he 
counted the money that I had to start back to get my plane. 

Mr. Weitz. But with respect to the actual meeting and discussion 
with him that day, do you recall anything else that was said or 
anvthing else that was discussed ? 

Mr. Semer. Well, I do recall his expressions of appreciation for 
the contribution. 
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Mr. Weitz. AVhat was your understanding — well, we covered this. 
I don’t mean to constantly ask you again. Did he again indicate what 
the contribution would be used for, who would receive it, or how it 
would be applied ? 

Mr. Semer. I believe that he indicated that the contribution would 
be applied to the upcoming 1970 campaigns. This was then August 
of 1969. There was more relevance in 1969 to that particular point, 
than there was when we first met in March. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr have testified in execu- 
tive sessions before the committee that they did not know what the 
money was to go for. Is that consistent with your — or does that re- 
fresh your recollection in any way, as to conversations you had with 
them, or the discussions that you had about the contribution ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t know what Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr may have 
had in mind when they said that. I think they were quite experienced 
in giving to many different kinds of campaigns. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me add to it this way. For example, Mr. Nelson 
said that for all he knew it may have been a legal fee or retainer 
for Mr. Kalmbach in an effort to gain access to the administration, 
and he wasn’t clear whether it was to be a contribution or legal fee. 
But in any event, he had no specific purpose or knowledge as to the 
use of the funds for any particular candidate. 

Mr. Semer. There’s the possibility that a contribution which would 
be made to Mr. Kalmbach, a lawyer, in the form of a legal fee, never 
came up between Mr. Kalmbach and myself, or between the client 
and myself. 

Mr. Weitz. Now I believe you stated that recently last year, you by 
chance ran into Mr. Kalmbach, and he indicated that money was, in 
fact, used for the 1970 congressional campaign; is that right? 

Mr. Semer. That’s correct. We met by chance in the lobby of the 
Madison Hotel, and he was with his partner, Mr. De Marco. Mr. Kalm- 
bach said, not in Mr. De Marco’s presence, as I recall, but privately 
to me, that he was on his way to an interrogation, that he expected 
questions to come up with regard to the milk producers’ contributions 
in the years 1971 and 1972, and that he did not believe that the ques- 
tions would be raised with respect to contributions in 1969. But if they 
were, if these questions were raised with respect to 1969, not to be 
concerned about them, because that money went into the 1970 cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember when this conversation took place ? 

Mr. Semer. I did not make a note of that meeting with Kalmbach. 
As I say, it was a chance meeting. I do know that he was in town for 
some interrogatory, and I do know that it was in 1973. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Semer, was it in the spring? Was it almost 
a year ago, as opposed to 2 months ago ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. I would say it was in the spring or early summer 
of 1973. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Kalmbach was deposed in the case of Nader v. 
Butz, which, of course, involves contributions to the President in 
1971-72 by the milk producers, on April 30, 1973. Is that consistent 
with your recollection as to approximately the time that you may have 
met with Mr. Kalmbach in this chance meeting ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, on page 8 of Nader v. Butz — and this is the second 
deposition of Mr. Kalmbach, December 18 again, to which I referred 
earlier — on page 8 he was asked, rather he recounted what became 
of the money he received from you in August of 1969, and he states 
as follows : “Finally, at a future date, Mr. Semer came to this office 
in Newport Beach and delivered to me $100,000 in cash, which I placed 
in a safety deposit box here in Newport Beach,” and he goes on to say — 
he was asked how long the deposit stayed in that box in specie. And his 
answer is: 

There were deductions, withdrawals from the .box, and later additions to the 
box, so I regarded it really as fungible, and so I have no knowledge really as to 
when that particular $100,000 was totally withdrawn. There were withdrawals 
from the box and there were additional deposits into the box throughout that 
period, throughout up until 1972. 

Is that consistent with what he told you ? 

Mr. Semer. He didn’t tell me where he was going to put that 

Mr. Weitz. Is that consistent with what he told you in 1973? 

Mr. Semer. Well, if he took money out of that fungible source, it 
raises a tracing problem that is beyond my talents to figure out with- 
out any more information than what you’ve read. 

Mr. Weitz. And if, in another deposition, Mr. Kalmbach has testi- 
fied that he used the moneys in that box in California to finance the 
activities of Anthony Ulasewicz and also to finance the candidacy 
of Mr. Brewer in Alabama against Governor Wallace in 1970, is that 
consistent with what he told you in 1969 or 1973 ? 

Mr. Semer. No, it is not. As a matter of fact, I just learned for 
the first time on the radio this morning, as to the possible use of that 
fund, and this is almost beyond belief. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I just have several more questions in connection 
with the aftermath of the contribution, and then we can take a recess. 

Shortly after the delivery of the money to Mr. Kalmbach, did you 
again speak with him with respect to making contact with a partic- 
ular individual or other individuals in the White House ? 

Mr. Semer. I received a message over the telephone, possibly from 
Kalmbach, more likely from Gleason, to call Harry Dent of the White 
House staff to make an appointment for the client to see Dent, and 
that appointment was made for August 19, when Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Parr and I went to the White House and saw Mr. Dent, and possibly 
Gleason, who was then working for Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Kalmbach tell you that he had been in con- 
tact with anyone in the White House to inform them of your interest to 
meet with someone there ? 

Mr. Semer. He never mentioned anyone specifically that he would 
be in touch with, but increasingly he gave me the impression that he 
was not only acquainted, but influential with, the White House people. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you that he called Harry Dent, or was going 
to call Harry Dent ? 

Mr. Semer. He did not say that, as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. But if he has testified that he, in fact, did, that would 
not be inconsistent with the circumstances ? 

Mr. Semer. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that he had talked to anybody else in 
the White House about your client and their interest with meeting 
with people in the White House ? 
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Mr. Semer. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he ever tell you that he talked to Mr. Ehrlichman 
about this ? 

Mr. Semer. No; he did not mention Mr. Ehrlichman’s name, 
although on one occasion, I think the first occasion in his office, it 
was a White House call — I don’t know whether it was from the 
White House or whether it was one that was put in by Mr. Kalm- 
bach — that I believe might have been Mr. Ehrlichman. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you that he reported the fact of the contri- 
bution to Mr. Haldeman ? 

Mr. Semer. No ; he did not, that I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the purpose of the meeting with Mr. Dent? 

Mr. Semer. The purpose of the meeting with Mr. Dent was two- 
fold : First, to get the client acquainted with a White House staffer ; 
and secondly, as indicated in the memorandum, a copy of which I 
have given the committee, to invite the President to attend the annual 
convention of the client group. 

Mr. Weitz. Now I would like to show you Parr exhibit 2,* a copy of 
a memorandum to Mr. Dent, dated August 19, 1969. Is this a copy of 
the memorandum that you prepared and was submitted to Mr. Dent ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes; that’s a copy of a memorandum from Harold 
Nelson, then the general manager of the client group, and this is a 
memorandum that was prepared in my office in Washington in con- 
sultation with the client. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you connect the meeting with Mr. Dent and the 
subsequent contacts between the dairy people and the White House 
people to the contribution in August of 1969 ? 

Mr. Semer. No ; I don’t, Mr. Weitz. 

Mr. Weitz. Now Mr. Kalmbach in his deposition on page 13 has 
stated, “I think that in my conversations with him,” meaning you, 
Mr. Semer, “it became my belief that at some point after he had made 
a contribution, that Mr. Semer would come to see me and ask me to 
introduce him to people in the White House, or in the Government, 
simply so that as an attorney for this particular client, he could make 
a case for whatever matter he wished to discuss with these people.” 

Now do you remember either giving that impression to Mr. Kalm- 
bach, or is it your understanding that he could have drawn that 
conclusion from the contacts that had been made throughout 1969 ? 

Mr. Semer. I would be very much surprised, Mr. Weitz, that Mr. 
Kalmbach, a very sophisticated attorney, would draw a conclusion 
that the contribution of the money would tie in with the meeting 
with a person, such as Harry Dent, in the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, on page 14, in recounting what he told Mr. Dent 
when he called him in connection with the milk producers, he said 
he was asked, ‘‘What did you say to Mr. Dent ?” and his response is, “I 
said that this is an attorney whose clients are supportive of the Presi- 
dent, and indicated to him that I would appreciate it if he would meet 
with him.” 

Now, would not the fact that the contribution make the people, in 
fact, supporters of the President, whereas in fact, the previous year 
they had not been supporters of the President ? 


*See Book 15, p. 6909. 
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Mr. Semer. Well, I don’t know the context with which Mr. Kalm- 
bach says that. On the face of it, if that’s what he says, then those 
are the standards by which he makes judgments in politics. I can’t 
disagree with his point of view. I can t challenge that, if that’s his 
point of view. 

Mr. Weitz. Now I have here, I believe, subsequent to your meeting 
on the 19th with Mr. Dent — was there a subsequent contact that you 
had in 1969 with either Mr. Dent or Mr. Gleason in connection with 
your dairy client ? 

Let me specifically, actually direct your attention to September 16, 
1969, both to a letter of that date, and also to some type of a contact 
or perhaps telephone call. Does your log indicate there was, in 
fact, a contact with Mr. Gleason or a message from him that day? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And what was that message or contact ? 

Mr. Semer. The message says — exactly quoted from the log, “Glea- 
son — no MPI this month. What else does MPI want?” 

Mr. Weitz. What does that mean to you ? 

Mr. Semer. As best as I can reconstruct that, what it meant was that 
Gleason and I, who had been staying in touch with one another, wanted 
to know what the client was interested in, and from the notation it 
would seem that I had not called in to Mr. Gleason so far that month. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me enter this. Is this a copy of that log, and if so, I 
would like to enter it as exhibit 2 ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; it is. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Semer exhibit 
No. 2 for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I also have a letter also dated September 16, 1969, 
from Mr. Gleason to you with respect to appointment of Associated 
Dairymen people to possible committees, and so forth. Is this a copy of 
the letter you received from Mr. Gleason ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; it is. 

Mr. Weitz. I am marking that as exhibit 3 to your testimony. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Semer exhibit 
No. 3 for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Did there also come a time later in 1969 when you re- 
newed— -I believe, in December of 1969 — renewed efforts to extend an 
invitation and have the President attend some other functions, some 
other dairy function ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes ; there was an occasion around the 1st of December 
when the client called and asked me to get in touch with such contact 
as I had, which was supposed to be Gleason, and tell him that there 
was a meeting of the National Milk Producers’ Federation scheduled 
for Fayetteville, N.C., on Saturday, December 6. 

Excuse me; I think the convention was scheduled for that weekend 
beginning possibly Friday, and that to make an effort to see if the 
President, who was either on his way to his Florida home or coming 
from the Florida home, would touch down at that place and walk onto 
the stase of the convention. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand that he did not do so that year. 

Mr. Semer. That is right. The President did not. 


1 See p. 7224. 

2 See p. 7225. 
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Mr. Weitz. Are you aware that the subsequent year, 1970, and the 
following year, 1971, the President did, in fact, meet with, first Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Parr, and then later with the dairy groups, and then 
did attend a convention of theirs ? 

Mr. Semer. As I understand it, Mr. Weitz, during 1969 the Presi- 
dent did not appear at any conventions of the milk producers, that 
he did not appear the following year in Chicago at the first annual 
convention of the Associated Milk Producers, Inc., even though a 
strenuous effort was made to get the President or the Vice President 
that year, but that the President did appear at the second annual 
convention in Chicago in 1971. The convention of the milk federation 
for Fayetteville was not the organization that Mr. Nelson and Mr. 
Parr were running. It was a large federation of milk producers that 
I believe Mr. Nelson and Parr wanted to have some influence with and 
believed that they could achieve that by arranging for the President 
to touch down in Fayetteville, N.C., for the convention. 

Mr. Weitz. You also mentioned the Vice President. Let me direct 
your attention to your log of September 26, 1969, and there is a nota- 
tion on that day: “Bob Lilly — November 20, V.P. Dairymen’s, Inc. 
letter to Stan Blair.” Did that relate to an attempt to extend an in- 
vitation to the Vice President to attend the meeting of Dairymen, Inc. ? 

Mr. Semer. It may have. I don’t have any more recollection than what 
appears on the log. 

Mr. Weitz. Is this a copy of the log from your calendar with that 
notation ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Weitz. I’d like to, and I want the record to show that it’s been 
excised of other irregular, irrelevant matters, of other client matters, 
and it’s been excised as of that day, let me enter it as exhibit 4. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Semer exhibit 
No. 4 for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I just have a few more questions. First, do you have any 
knowledge of the arrangements begun in December 1969 for the pay- 
back to TAPE from corporate funds of the $100,000 delivered to Mr. 
Kalmbach in August ? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know, in fact, whether that wasn’t in fact 
accomplished ? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of. first of all, of any meet- 
ings in 1970 between the dairy people. Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr and 
Mr. Colson, and anv pledges made to Mr. Colson or others at the White* 
House, of substantial contributions, as much as perhaps $2 million to 
the President’s reelection ? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir: with one possible speculation, that sometime 
after Mr. Colson joined the White House staff, he had as a general as- 
signment liaison with associations and that the milk producers was 
one of the associations over which he had jurisdiction. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you met in July of 1970 with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Semer. That is correct. 

Mr. "Weitz. Briefly, now, did you, in the course of that meeting, 
discuss the milk producers or any possible contributions on their part ? 


*See p. 7226. 
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Mr. Semer. I told Mr. Mitchell on that occasion, and that was not the 
principal purpose of my meeting with him, that I believed that I was 
blacklisted at the White House, and I regretted it very much. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know the reason for your being blacklisted ? 

Mr. Semer. I did not at the time, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he, in fact, at the time tell you ? 

Mr. Semer. No, he did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever learn from him subsequent to the time 
that that was the case ? 

Mr. Semer. I believe he must have made an inquiry or checked on it, 
because I received a phone call from Mr. Gleason sometime after that, 
saying that — I don’t recall specifically how Mr. Gleason put it, but 
it was pretty obvious at the time that Mr. Gleason, who was the per- 
son who was the source of my speculation that I was blacklisted at 
the White House, if in fact, Mr. Gleason did not in fact specifically 
say I was blacklisted at the White House. He indicated that some- 
thing was being done, but I don’t recall whether he said it was by Mr. 
Mitchell or by himself. 

What had happened is that an article describing my activities with 
the Muskie campaign was being circulated in the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, maybe I don’t understand you. Was his response 
then confirming or not confirming your suspicion that you had been 
blacklisted ? 

Mr. Semer. Well, Mr. Gleason, I believe, was the original source of 
information that I was blacklisted by the White House. I believe 
from the very start he indicated the reason I was being blacklisted 
was my association with the Muskie campaign, or at least he indi- 
cated that it was a Xerox copy of a newspaper story that was being 
circulated in the White House, and that the content of that newspaper 
story was my association with the Muskie campaign. 

I told him that when I talked to Mr. Mitchell I had brought this 
up, and I just don’t recall what Mr. Gleason’s reaction to that was. 
Mr. Gleason did not shut me out from telephone conversations. When 
he told me that I was blacklisted by the White House, he was having 
some problems of his own. 

Mr. Weitz. On the other hand. Mr. Gleason left the White House, 
I believe the records showed on June BO, 1970, so his being receptive 
to you would not necessarily mean that those still at the White House 
were or were not 

Mr. Semer. Well, hindsight indicates that I was on some kind of 
an enemies list in the White House, and that, I’m not too sure what the 
protocol was among White House people for handling those of us 
who were on the enemies list, but I never had any problems in con- 
versations with Mr. Gleason. 

Mr. Weitz. After the consultation with the client in 1969, with 
respect to contacts with Mr. Kalmbach, and the subsequent degree of 
payment of contribution to him, did you at any further time consult 
with a client about possible contributions to Republicans or Republi- 
can candidates. 

Without getting specific, I’d rather you just answer in a general 
manner as a general matter. 

Mr. Semer. I believe I did because throughout 1969 and 1970 I was 
also encouraging the client to make contributions to the Muskie camp. 
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Mr. Weitz. No, I said Republican candidates. My question was 
whether you consulted with them or they with you concerning Republi- 
can contributions. 

Mr. Semer. I don’t believe so. I believe that after that August 2 
meeting with Mr. Kalmbach, I had no specific discussions with a client 
on political contributions except those that I initiated in trying to 
raise money for Senator Muskie. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t it also your understanding that sometime there- 
after in 1969 or 1970, they retained another firm that was specifically 
Republican-oriented and advised them with respect to Republican 
contributions ? 

Mr. Semer. I learned much later that they had retained other coun- 
sel and representatives and I did not know that the purpose of con- 
sulting any one firm was to get advice on how to make contributions 
to Republicans. 

Mr. Weitz. But, in any event, they didn’t consult with you con- 
cerning any such contributions after 1969 ? 

Mr. Semer. That’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. So the fact that you did not know of any pledges to 
Mr. Colson with respect to Presidential contributions in 1970 or any 
discussions or actual contributions to the President’s reelection effort 
in 1971 or 1972 by the dairy people, that isn’t inconsistent, that doesn’t 
mean that they don’t, that it doesn’t exist, but it’s rather consistent with 
the fact that you were not consulted with respect to any such con- 
tribution ? 

Mr. Semer. I was not consulted. Well, I don’t rule out the pos- 
sibility that after that August meeting with Mr. Kalmbach, that the 
client and I discussed contributions which would include contribu- 
tions to Republicans as well as Democrats. I don’t rule that out. 

Mr. Weitz. You have no recollections ? 

Mr. Semer. I have no recollection, and there were other contribu- 
tions given by the milk producers to candidates other than Senator 
Muskie — Democratic candidates other than Senator Muskie. 

Mr. Weitz. Then you have some recollection of, but not neces- 
sarily — 

Mr. Semer. I have specific recollections and records of those to 
the extent that they were brought to my attention in my capacity as 
Muskie treasurer. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, these were in 1970 ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. In addition, as we discussed earlier, there were 
off-year elections in 1969 to which contributions were made and one 
specifically that I was involved in. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know of any contributions, other than what 
you’ve read in the paper, by the dairy co-ops and the dairy trusts that 
either intended or used for the Presidential campaign of 1972 to either 
Democrats or Republicans, other than what you’ve read in the paper? 

Mr. Semer. No. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. Let’s take a short recess. 

T A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Plotkin. I just want to ask you one question, Mr. Semer, with 
regard to the $100,000 delivery made to Mr. Kalmbach. As a point 
of clarification, more than anything else in your interview here on 
January 21, you stated that you could not recall telling Mr. Kalm- 
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bach that the $100,000 was from TAPE. Today you stated that you 
did tell him. Has something intervened in the last couple of weeks 
which has refreshed you r recollection of this ? 

Mr. Semer. What was the question to which I answered “TAPE”? 
T remember answering the question specifically “TAPE” today. I don’t 
have a specific recollection whether Kalmbach asked from whom the 
contribution came and distinguished between milk producers and 
TAPE. If that question had been put, I had no doubt in my mind that 
the contribution was from TAPE. I think in the context that 
Mr. Weitz asked the question, I believe now he was trying to make 
the distinction between TAPE and the corporate contributor. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Weitz. Well, let me just ask as a general matter, did you dis- 
cuss specifically who the source was other than your client or the dairy 
people, without regard to corporate or noncorporate ? 

Mr. Semer. No. I don’t believe that question came up. It was as- 
sumed all along that this was for political contributions — was TAPE 
and would be TAPE as the contributor. 

Mr. Weitz. But your best recollection is that it wasn’t raised 

Mr. Semer. I don’t think an issue was ever made of that. 

Mr. Weitz. Especially at the time of the delivery ? 

Mr. Semer. Correct. 

Mr. Plotkin. You made reference to blacklisting at the White 
House. Do you find anything, or did you find anything inconsistent in 
the fact that on the one hand your client had solicited your support in 
making connection with the White House, or the administration, I 
should say, and on the other hand, your active involvement of several 
years standing on Senator Muskie’s behalf ? 

Mr. Semer. I honestly don’t know what the reason for the black- 
listing was, if that’s not an inappropriate phrase for the so-called 
enemies list. I don’t know when the enemies list was first put together 
and I don’t know to what extent it was just Muskie or whether it was 
something else, I j ust don’t know. 

Mr. Plotkin. But I mean, do you see anything in your own mind 
as being inconsistent in raising funds for one man who was potentially 
a Presidential candidate in opposition to the incumbent, who you were 
also raising funds for indirectly ? In other words, when you think of 
it in practical matters, we’re not talking about just the fact that milk 
producers was a client. We’re thinking of it in terms of you were try- 
ing to do work for them, at the same time knowing that your past 
history has obviously been extensively involved in Democratic admin- 
istrations and Democratic candidates. I don’t see anything from the 
material I’ve read that shows any past involvement with the Repub- 
lican Party affairs. 

Mr. Semer. Well, I guess I missed the import of the question. I knew 
nothing about enemies lists except what I read in the newspapet, and 
I knew nothing about a blacklisting other than vthat Mr. Gleason told 
me in 1969. 

Mr. Plotkin. And you can’t conceive of any reason why you would 
be on such a list beyond what you, of course, stated ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t feel that I have any expertise whatsoever. Cer- 
tainly not as a matter of specific information, nor as a matter of spec- 
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illation as to the reason why enemies lists or blacklists were put to- 
gether and how you get on and how you get off. I just don’t know. 

Mr. Plotkin. I’d like to show you a document that I believe you 
prepared dealing with contributions to the Muskie Election Committee, 
and I take it that these contributions were for 1970; although they 
were raised in 1970 — Senator Muskie’s reelection. Have you ever seen 
this document before ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Plotkin. Can you tell us a little of the background that led to 
its preparation ? 

Mr. Semer. This is a document prepared by me as treasurer of the 
Muskie Election Committee and it was prepared during the last calen- 
dar quarter of 1970. It was a chronologically arranged list of contribu- 
tions from November 2 to December 29, and, if accompanied by a com- 
parable report on disbursements, would constitute the kind of report- 
ing I was doing to the Clerk of the House. This particular list of con- 
tributions was prepared but not reported at what would have been the 
January 1, 1971, reporting date. 

Mr. Plotkin. This was never reported, in effect, then ? 

Mr. Semer. That probably turned up in reports at subsequent dates. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you have specific recollections ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t have any specific recollection, but Senator 
Muskie’s people, who took over following my service in that role, did 
disclose lists of contributors that might have included some of these 
people. That list was disclosed in connection with the disclosure of 
contributions not required prior to the April 1972 change in rules 
for political fundraising and contributions. These were the types of 
reports that were not required by law and which I gratuitously filed 
with the Clerk of the House, and this was my practice as Muskie treas- 
urer so long as I had any control over the function. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you know Stuart Russell ? 

Mr. Semer. No. I don’t. I have never met him. I know who he is now, 
which I learned in connection with the publicity given to him in the 
last several months. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you recall being contacted by Ted van Dyk with 
regard to the contribution that AMPI wanted to make to the Muskie 
campaign ? 

Mr. Semer. I was not contacted by Ted van Dyk. The information 
about Ted van Dyk’s contributions on behalf of my client was trans- 
mitted to me by Robert Nelson and the deputy director of the Muskie 
Election Committee staff who transmitted to me the letter that, I be- 
lieve, was sent by Mr. van Dyk describing the pattern and amounts of 
contributions, not only from the client, but to other organizations in the 
dairy producer field, and I have made that available to the staff. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you find it at all unusual, given the subsequent in- 
formation that we now have with regard to Mr. Russell’s activities, 
that a contribution was made in his name for $5,000 after the election ? 

Mr. Semer. I did not know who Mr. Russell was. The best recollec- 
tion I have is that the client had used its influence with contributors to 
make contributions to the Muskie campaign and that one of them is, 
I know, say, retrospectively, in going over the records, was a Mr. 
Stuart Russell, whom I didn’t know at the time and have never met. 
And, as far as the contribution being a postelection contribution, I 
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continued soliciting political contributions after the 1970 election as 
I did after the 1968 election in order to liquidate deficits. 

Mr. Plotkin. I’d like to show you a letter. Have you ever seen this 
letter before, to Mr. Nicoll from Mr. van Dyk ? 

Mr. Semer. Yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. With regard to paragraph 2, would you read that 
please ? 

Mr. Semer. Paragraph 2 of this letter of July 9 from Ted van Dyk 
to Don Nicoll, N-i-c-o-1-1, who was then the director of the staff of the 
Muskie Election Committee campaign. Paragraph 2 : “I’ll send you a 
memorandum, and list, re this special milk program. The Senator 
offered to help on this.” 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, can you tell us, to the best of your knowledge, if 
you have any knowledge of the subject, what the special milk program 
was that Mr. van Dyk was referring to ; and what help, if any, Senator 
Muskie had offered ? 

Mr. Semer. I have no notion of what Mr. van Dyk was talking about 
nor do I know of what the Senator’s reaction was, if that was raised 
with him. 

Mr. Plotkin. Either contemporaneous or present recollection ? 

Mr. Semer. That is correct. 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, a letter that you sent to Mr. Parr, which is ap- 
parently undated, but he apparently received it July 20, 1970 — would 
you please look at this letter and see if you can identify it and endeavor 
to explain to us what it says or what it means ; this is totally ambiguous 
tome? 

Mr. Semer. Well, in this letter from me — is from me to David Parr. 
The following points are being made and obviously, as it says, as a 
followup to a telephone conversation that I had wfith Mr. Parr. As 
I recall, this was what was then in the works in the summer of 1970. 
First, I was trying, obviously, with Bob Lilly to help the client, 
AMPI, or Associated Milk Producers, Inc., to coordinate; and I guess 
the language that we use today and we didn’t use in 1969 or 1970 was 
the inputs from people that they worked with, with regard to the sub- 
stantive intelligence and also in the way that they made political 
contributions. There was a pattern of political contributions which is 
reflected in another set of materials that I made available to you in 
which three dairy organizations divided the burden of political con- 
tribution in mathematically precise thirds so that it came out to rather 
unusual numbers, and, I believe, this is what the import of this is in 
the sentence. 

Although the figures are mathematically precise, they raise ques- 
tions of logic and credibility which we may find difficult to answer, 
and this is with regard to checks received in these unusual amounts by 
the Muskie Election Committee and these are the checks that Mr. 
van Dyk gave to the Senator’s people either at or following a meet- 
ing, or before, for all I know, a meeting with the Senator which 
was then routinely transmitted to me by Mr. Bob Nelson, the No. 2 
man in the Muskie staff. 

Mr. Plotkin. What problems of credibility did you foresee in view 
of the fact that these were 

Mr. Semer. Well, the problem of credibility at that time was that 
there purported to be contributions from three different sources, some 
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of which, I believe, were personal in nature or appeared to be per- 
sonal that seemed to be coordinated from a common policymaking 
source, and, that, although, I had no problem with it since I im- 
mediately put it into the public domain, I didn’t know what they had 
in mind and also, if I couldn’t explain it, perhaps others couldn’t 
and that leads to the second paragraph which also contains one sub- 
stantive and another probably protocol point and that was by way of 
telling Mr. Parr, in writing, that I thought the procedure for dealing 
with the Senator’s campaign was not correct; that I was a little miffed 
which I had indicated to him over the telephone, and that the ap- 
proach to the Senator and his campaign should be principally sub- 
stantive and intellectual, which is a phrase used here, and that if this 
were a significant contribution, then I’d see what I could do to get 
them together with the Senator personally because the Senator, in my 
judgement, as a campaign man for him, was not only interested in, 
but should be interested in what is called here the entire agri-political 
scene. Since the milk producers were quite ambitious in what they 
hoped to cover geographically, that is, go right up the Mississippi 
Valley, form alliances with people in the Southeast, which, I believe, 
is called Dairyman’s Inc., and perhaps in other parts of the country 
as well, that they would be important, influential, knowledgeable 
beyond milk. That they would, because they had worked with rural 
co-ops, the other farm organizations, that they were people who could 
help us. 

The significant contribution I was talking about was a significant, 
substantive, intellectual contribution but was not a significant fi- 
nancial contribution, which was the phrase used in that paragraph, 
and that’s what it means because there was great difficulty in getting 
everybody in the Muskie camp briefed as to the nature of agriculture 
outside of his own home State of Maine. 

Mr. Plotkin. I don’t want to nitpick but your reference to private 
session at his cottage in Maine or his home in Maryland, why not his 
office? 

Mr. Semer. Because I think we had iust seen him in his office and 
what I was saving was that I thought that the way to get acquainted 
with the Senator as a person, according to my experience, would be a 
substantive approach that would lead to his being interested in what 
they had to say intellectually. This was my experience with the Sena- 
tor from the years that I had spent with him and this was my recom- 
mendation as to how the milk people should anproach the Senator in 
contrast to the approach that was used just a few davs before. 

Mr. Plotkin. I have a very difficult time reconciling in my mind 
during a political campaign when the Senator was in great need of 
contributions, that he would be so terribly concerned at that specific 
moment in time in sitting down and developing an intellectual rap- 
port rather than trving to raise campaign funds or trying to worry 
about the intellectual aspects of it at a future time. I don’t want to dis- 
parage the Senator in any way, I don’t doubt the man’s integrity, but 
it iust seems that under these circumstances it raises a question. It 
raises a question of credibility in my mind as to how at this particular 
moment in time, he was more concerned with their intellectual atti- 
tudes with regard to subjects of mutual interest. 
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Mr. Semer. This is my opinion which was not checked with the 
Senator personally, and, not only my opinion as the treasurer for the 
Muskie election committee, but also my opinion — my opinion to a 
client, that this was the approach that I would recommend to getting 
acquainted with Muskie and his campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. I just want to make two comments for the record. One, 
I think, although sometimes it’s hard to adhere to it closely, that coun- 
sel and investigators for the staff should limit ourselves to questions 
rather than our own conclusions or opinions of the evidence or the 
testimony before the committee. And second, although I will not ob- 
ject to the point of preventing the questioning, this is now the second 
time that the staff had had an opportunity to interview Mr. Semer and 
particularly with respect to the contributions, that he has been ques- 
tioned about, to the Senator in 1970 ; again, as I think before, there has 
been no basis, either in evidence that we have or in the testimony here 
today, that the contributions were anything but contributions to the 
Senator’s 1970 senatorial campaign and, thus, I would like to note it for 
the record that our position would be that this questioning and this tes- 
timony fall outside of the mandate of the committee, but in so saying, I 
don’t want, for the purposes of investigation, to foreclose the question- 
ing, but also to make it very clear for the record what our position is. 

Mr. Plotkin. Counsel’s nonobjection is noted. Mr. Semer, did you 
raise, or seek to raise, any campaign funds for Congressman Mills in 
either 1970 or 1972? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Mr. Plotkin. Did you seek to raise any campaign funds for Con- 
gressman Poage or Melcher in 1970 ? 

Mr. Semer. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. The brevity of that response precludes or moots the need 
for me to comment on that too. 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, just a couple of final points. We were talking 
about the $5,000 contribution made by Mr. Russell in 1970 and I see 
that you wrote him a thank-you note December 1, 1970. Would you 
just quickly look at this and see if that’s something that was sent to 
him? 

Mr. Semer. Yes; that was a thank-you note that we sent to all con- 
tributors. 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, was it your policy to send a thank-you note to 
each and every contributor, a form letter, or was this an individually 
dictated letter, which was the impression I would get ? 

Mr. Semer. It is a letter that the girls in my office sent to all con- 
tributors unless some special effort was made to vary it. That was the 
form letter. 

Mr. Plotkin. Is that in fact your signature, or is that a stamp, or 
did one of the secretaries sign for you ? 

Mr. Semer. It’s pretty close. I tried to sign all of them. If on some 
occasions I didn't, I take the responsibility for my girls signing mV 
name to it. Usually they would put a little notation on it, but it could 
have been either. The general style of acknowledging contributions 
is to personalize the acknowledgement. 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, a copy of another thank-you note was sent to 
Mr. Russell in care of Harold Nelson dated December 22. 1970, signed 
by Senator Muskie, and the letter was then forwarded to Bob Lilly 
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by Mr. Russell on J anuary 13, 1971. Would you look at these two letters 
and see if you can tell us whether the letter from Senator Muskie was 
a form letter that he sent to all contributors or all individuals who 
made sizable contributions, or whether it was just an individual letter 
with regard to the specific contributions. Additionally, I’m not asking 
you to identify that second letter, just to look at it. 

[Whereupon, the first letter referred to was marked Semer exhibit 
No. 5 for identification.*] 

Mr. Semer. I don’t believe that this particular letter from the Sen- 
tor to Mr. Russell has the ring of being unique or different from most 
other letters that I recall his sending to contributors. 

Mr. Plotkiy. Then you don’t know for a fact whether that’s a form 
letter or whether it’s a dictated letter ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t recall ; I would have to do some research in my 
files, which I believe would help me determine that. I can only givfi 
you my general impression that this letter looks familiar — as the kind 
of letter that would be a supplement to the initial thank-you note that 
I would send out, and the other letter 

Mr. Plotkiy. I wasn’t asking about that. 

Mr. Semer. Excuse me. 

Mr. Plotkiy. Now the gist of all of these questions, and I’m just 
trying to sum this up, I don’t want to flog you to death, is that a con- 
tribution was made by Stuart Russell after the election ; a contribution 
was apparently solicited by AMPI or its employees, and graciously 
received and acknowledged by the campaign committee. 

Now, I’m not suggesting any impropriety on the committee’s part at 
all. Is there anything, any thought that you have with regard to this 
contribution and the circumstances that were now covered that, had 
you been aware of them at the time, would have made you think that 
the contribution was from corporate funds ? 

Mr. Semer. No. 

Mr. Bamberger. If I may, I think the premise of the question is, “if 
you knew everything that you know now,” and since we’ve read in the 
newspapers about Mr. Russell, I think that’s really not a fair question. 

Mr. Plotkiy. No ; the premise is related just to what we’re talking 
about here. I’m not asking for your outside knowledge from news- 
papers. 

Mr. Semer. The recollection that I have is that the two waves of 
contribution — one is, the contributions, I believe, aggregating $10,000 
before the senatorial election ; and the one which is hindsight tells us 
also is related to the same source, which is a contribution in the form 
of a contribution from an individual — that in both instances, as Mus- 
kie treasurer, they were legal on the face of the transmissions ; and in 
the case of the contributions before the election, they were duly re- 
ported, they would have been reported in that form after the election 
if we had continued that reporting policy. 

Mr. Plotkiy. Do you know when the Muskie election committee of- 
ficially closed its books ? 

Mr. Semer. It was probably sometime in 1971. 

Mr. Plotkiy. You have no specific recollection about the time? 

Mr. Semer. I could research that for you. 

*See p. 7227. 
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Mr. Plotkin. Do you know whether there were any outstanding 
sums in the account at the time it was closed out ? 

Mr. Semer. I don’t know that as a matter of specific recollection; 

I would have to research that for you. 

Mr. Plotkin. Do you think that it is possible that there was a bal- 
ance in the account ? 

Mr. Semer. At the time I had control over the income and outgo 
of the Muskie election committee, I always had a deficit. There were 
times that I continued to be a signatory, during a transitional phase ; 
but I mean that quite literally, that when I had control over it, I 
always had a deficit. 

I continued to sign certain documents as treasurer following that, 
during a period in which I did not have control over the income and 
outgo of the funds. 

Mr. Plotkin. When did you officially resign as treasurer ? 

Mr. Semer. There was no official resignation. 

Mr. Plotkin. When did you end, unofficially ? 

Mr. Semer. For all practical purposes, I transferred control about 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Plotkin. 1970 ? 

Mr. Semer. 1970, right. 

Mr. Plotkin. I have no other questions, thank you. 

Mr. Weitz. I have two further questions. First, relating back to a 
matter we discussed before our earlier recess, with respect to the 
contribution to Mr. Kalmbach in 1969. From the time you delivered 
the money to him in August until the end of the year or any time 
thereafter, did you have any further conversations either with the 
client or with Mr. Kalmbach with respect to the designation of com- 
mittees or any other procedures for reporting the contribution ? 

Mr. Semer. No; I did not, that I recall. If the question came up, 
it may have come up in a general way, but not in a specific form. 

Mr. Weitz. With the client, or with Mr. Kalmbach? 

Mr. Semer. Certainly not with Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. Finally, Mr. Semer, you’ve understood the areas that 
we’ve covered with you in the questioning, particularly with regard 
to the transactions with Mr. Kalmbach and its aftermath, and in 
general with regard to the matters we’ve covered, is there anything 
else that — cognizant of the mandate of the committee — is there any- 
thing else relevant to the questioning which you feel is pertinent 
and which would amplify or make further complete or accurate your 
answers that you’ve given today? 

I’m just trying to elicit, in case there is something else you think 
is peculiarly relevant to the questions, but the questions do not par- 
ticularly cover your knowledge. 

Mr. Semer. Well, I appreciate the question, Mr. Weitz, and if I 
seem unprepared for it, it may be that you’ve been so thorough in your 
questioning up to now. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Plotkin. Off the record for a second. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. That concludes our executive session. 

I thank you, Mr. Semer. 

[Whereupon, at 1 -.10 p.m., the hearing in the above -entitled matter 
adjourned.] 
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Semer Exhibit No. 1 
IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 

TESTIMONY OF MILTON P. SEMER 
BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES, U. S. SENATE 
FEBRUARY 8, 1974 

My name is Milton P. Seiner; I am an attorney practicing law 
in Washington, D. C. I am appearing to describe my relationship 
with a former client, the Associated Milk Producers, Inc. of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

From discussions with your staff, I understand your interest 
in my testimony to center on representation of the client during 
1969 and 1970. 

Also, in light of your staff's interest, I should note that in 
1968 I was Treasurer for Senator Muskie's Vice presidential cam- 
paign, and when Senator Muskie ran for reelection to the Senate in 
1970, I was Treasurer of the Muskie Election Committee. 

Attached to my statement are copies of letters from the client 
to this Committee's staff setting forth the extent to which the 
client has waived the attorney-client privilege in connection with 
my testimony. 

My relationship with the client commenced on March 21, 1969, 
when representatives came to see me in Washington. We discussed 
how our Washington firm might assist them, when circumstances re- 
quired, in making a persuasive case on the merits to the Federal 
Government on substantive issues of interest to them, including 
price supports and import competition. In part, it appeared that 
this would involve presenting their arguments to the White House — 
which, during the Kennedy and Johnson Administrations, had actively 
participated in decisions on such issues, and presumably would 
continue to do so. 

At the same time, it was explained to me that the client was 
organizing a political fund, the Trust for Agricultural and Politi- 
cal Education, to raise funds from their members for distribution 
to candidates of both major parties in local. State, Congressional, 
and Presidential campaigns. TAPE was described to me as a fund 
modeled after the AFL-CIO's Committee for Political Education, COPE, 
whose purpose would be to support and win friends on Capitol Hill 
and in the Administration and promote the milk farmer's position 
on the issues. 

Shortly after my initial meeting with the client, I began an 
unsuccessful effort to help it find out how the White House was to 
be organized, and to whom it should make its case. 
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I have related the details of these efforts to your staff, 
and my purpose in this statement is to highlight the basic events 
in the chronology. 

On October 25, 1968, just before the Presidential election, I 
called Mr. John Mitchell who had served on an advisory committee 
when I was General Counsel of the housing department in the early 
1960's. I phoned him at the behest of a client wishing to contrib- 
ute to the Nixon campaign. Mr. Mitchell had put me in touch with 
Mr. Maurice Stans, who in turn referred me to Mr. Jack Gleason. 

On March 25, 1969, following my initial meeting with the client, 
I called Jack Gleason at the White House to describe my firm's new 
client and its interest in finding out to whom at the White House 
it should direct its case. Mr. Gleason in turn suggested I deal 
with Mr, Herbert Kalmbach, and it shortly was arranged for me to 
meet Mr. Kalmbach in Washington. 

On April 3, 1969, I explained to Mr. Kalmbach the interests of 
my client. Mr. Kalmbach did not ask for a political contribution, 
but did inquire about the contribution potential of the client's 
political trust fund, TAPE. 

On July 10, 1969, I visited with Mr. Kalmbach at his office in 
Newport Beach, California. On this occasion Mr. Kalmbach inquired 
how TAPE'S fund-raising was progressing. When I explained that 
my client hoped its trust fund would collect sufficient funds to 
make contributions to a large number of candidates of both parties 
at all levels of government, Mr. Kalmbach told me that contributions 
would be appreciated by the Administration. 

At this time it was my understanding, and I thought it was Mr. 
Kalmbach' s, that the client would be making, through its trust fund, 
a series of political contributions to committees for 1970 Congres- 
sional candidates , to be reported by TAPE and by the recipient 
committees. It had been a common practice for past Administrations 
to "piggy-back" such contributions — that is , to transmit them 
through the incumbent Administration, allowing it to share credit 
for the contributions with the donor — and I had discussed this 
political technique both with the client and with Mr. Kalmbach. 

Thus it was that on August 1, 1969, I flew to Dallas, Texas, to 
receive from the client for delivery to Mr. Kalmbach the next day a 
contribution of one hundred thousand dollars in cash. Although more 
than a little surprised at the amount, which was much larger than I 
had supposed it would be, I delivered the funds to Mr. Kalmbach as 
I had agreed to do. Neither then nor later did he tell me anything 
inconsistent with my understanding of the nature of this transaction, 
as summarized above. 
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Mr. Alan Weitz 

Senate Watergate Subcommittee 
G-308 Dirkscr. 

Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Weitzj 

On October 29, 1973, you orally requested that Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc. ("AMPI") waive in part its right to maintain the 
privilege of attorney-client confidentiality as to its communications 
with certain named attorneys concerning certain specified subjects. 

The attorneys named by you are: Milton P. Semer, Richard Maguire, 

W. DeVier Pierson, Stuart H. Russell, E. Jake Jacobsen, Joe R. Long, 

E. C. Heininger, Anthony Nicholas, Marion E. Harrison and all attorneys 
of their respective law firms who have performed legal services for 
AMPI. 

The subjects specified by you are: 

(1) The amounts of legal fees and other amounts paid to any 
attorneys by AMPI; 

(2) Any disbursements by attorneys for AMPI including but not 
limited to direct or indirect political contributions; and 

(3) Contacts by attorneys for AMPI with government officials, 
including any communications , relating to milk price 
supports and/or import quotas. 

AMPI will agree to waive its privilege in accordance with your 
request. However, AMPI does not waive any privilege which it may have 
as to any other individuals or subject matters. 

We believe the above statement fully and completely complies with 
your request. We would appreciate your written confirmation of this 
understanding. 

Very truly yours , 


cc : All attorneys listed above 
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G MATED mm PtlQSUCEuS, If!C. 

HOME OlflCE 

PHONE: A/C 512 3-ll-0C.il TELEX 76-7446 

P.O. BOX 322(17 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 702(14 


November 2, 1973 


Mr. Alan Weitz 

Senate Watergate Subcommittee 
G-308 Dirkson 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Mr. Weitz: 

You have requested that In addition to those persons and entities enumerated 
in our letter to you '“of October 31, 1973, that Associated Milk Producers, Inc. waive 
its right to maintain the privilege of attorney-client confidentiality as to any 
communications with certain additional named attorneys concerning certain specified 
subjects. The attorneys named by you are: Arthur Mitchell; Frank Masters; 

William Heatley; Clark, Thomas, Harris, Denius and Winters; and Vinson, Elkins, 
Searls, Connally & Smith. 

This waiver is limited to any communications on the subjects specified by 
you as follows: 

(1) The amounts of legal fees and other amounts paid to any attorneys 
by AMPI; 

(2) Any disbursements by attorneys for AMPI including but not limited 
to direct or indirect political contributions; and 

(3) Contacts by attorneys for AMPI with government officials, including 
any communications, relating to milk price supports and/or import 
quotas. 

* 

AMPI will agree to waive its privilege in accordance with your request, 
However, AMPI docs not waive any privilege which it may have as to any other 
individuals or subject matters. 

We believe the above statement fully and completely complies with your 
request. We would appreciate your written confirmation of this understanding. 



cc: All attorneys listed above 
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TELEPHONE 51 2/341-8G51 TWX 9108711072 
P.O. BOX 32287 SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 78234 


November 13, 1373 


Alan Weitz, Esq. 

Senate Watergate Subcommittee 
Dirkson Senate Office Building 
Room G-308 

Washington, D.C. 20S10 
Dear Mr. Weitz: 

Reference is made to my letters (copies of which are enclosed) 
of October 31, 1973, and November 2, 1973, in which Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc. ("AMPI") waived its attorney-client privilege with 
regard to certain named attorneys and certain specified subjects. 

On November 7th you orally requested that a subparagraph be 
added to the list of subjects in which AMPI has waived its attorney- 
client privilege : 

"(4) Any communications concerning direct or indirect 

political contributions for Presidential candidates 
by Milk Producers, Inc. ("MPI"), Associated Milk 
Producers, Inc. ("AMPI"), Trust for Agricultural 
Political Education ("TAPE"), or Committee for 
Thorough Agricultural Political Education ("C/TAPE"), 
its officers , employees or representatives during 
the period from 1969 to 1972 inclusive." 

AMPI hereby agrees to waive any attorney-client privilege it 
may possess with regard to this additional subject matter as it 
pertains to the attorneys named in our previous correspondence. 

Very truly yours , 


Enclosures 

cc : All named attorneys 
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Semer Exhibit No. 3 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

i . 

September 16, 1969 

- ; ? ' *•'5 V X-* 


Dear Milt: ' ' 


Are there any people in the Associated Dairymen's group 
whom we ought to give priority consideration for a position 
on some of the Department of Agriculture Advisory Boards =• 
or Commissions? We can play this pageantry pretty far if 
you've got any suggestions for people in that group whom we 
ought to push for that kind of appointment. 


I will need their names and some kind of biography on them, 
but I think we can pretty well get this in hand over at Agri- 
culture. • 


Regards. 


Sincerely, 



Gleason 


Mr. Milton P. Semer 
Attorney 

1156 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington; D. C. 
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Semer Exhibit No. 4 
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Semer Exhibit No. 5 


Senator Edmund S.Muskie 

IvASHINGTON. D. C. 20510 


Deic ember 22, 1970 


Stuart H. Russell, Esq. 

c/o Harold Kelson * 

1011 N W . Military Highway t 

San Antonio,. Texas 78211 

Dear Mr. Russell: 

Before the year ends, I want to express to 
you again my very warm thanks and appreciation 
for all your help and encouragement to me in the 
months that have passed. 

I need not tell you of the many great prob- 
lems that face and divide our country in this 
coming year, nor how vital it is that we — all of 
us together — find a way to restore the faith, 
the confidence, the vigor, that are the great 
strength and inspiration of America. 

« 1 ' - 

To succeed, 1971 must be a time of great de- 
cision hacked by positive action that will move 
us irrevocably forward in the direction of our 
great hope's. I am looking: to you for the wise 
counsel' and guidance I need to assist me in form- 
ulating policies and positions that will help us 
all to achieve this goal. 

So again, my thanks to you for your confi- 
dence in me this past year. And with it my wish 
for a New Year of great joy, of added accomplish- 
ment, and of deepening friendship between'us. . 


Sincerely , 






THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:25 a.m., in 
room G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Howard H. Baker, Jr. 

Also present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel; Alan Weitz, 
assistant majority counsel; Donald G. Sanders, deputy minority 
counsel; Benjamin Plotkin, minority investigator. 

Senator Baker. Do you solemnly swear the testimony you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Dr. Mehren. I so swear. 

Senator Baker. Will you please state your name for the record ? 

Dr. Mehren. George L. Mehren, M-e-h-r-e-n. 

Senator Baker. The further inquiry will be conducted by the staff. 
Thank you for coming by. 

TESTIMONY OF GEOEGE I. MEHEEN, ACCOMPANIED BY EEWIN C. 

HEININGEE, COUNSEL 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Mehren, for the record, would you please give us 
your address ? 

Dr. Mehren. 406 Country Lane, San Antonio, Tex. 78209 ; that is 
my home address. 

Mr. Weitz. And would your counsel please identify himself for the 
record ? 

Mr. Heininger. I am E. C. Heininger of Mayer, Brown & Platt in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Mehren, just by way of background, I understand 
you were Assistant Secretary of Agriculture from 1963 until 1968; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your specific title with Agriculture? 

Dr. Mehren. I had two titles most of the time, Mr. Weitz. T was 
Assistant Secretary for Marketing and Consumer Affairs, and I was 
also Director of Science and Education. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, from June 1968, until March of 1971, you were 
president of Agri Business, Inc. ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe it was April 1971, I am not certain; yes, 
I was. 

Mr. Weitz. And during that period, after you left the Department 
of Agriculture, for that approximately 3-year period, you were, also 
a consultant for Associated Milk Producers. Inc., AMPI? 

( 7229 ) 
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Dr. Mehren. I believe at the initial stage I was consultant to Milk 
Producers, Inc., and was transferred to Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc., after that organization was founded. 

Mr. Weitz. Just to complete the chronology, from April 1971, until 
January 12, 1972, you were then, as I understand it, director of pro- 
graming for AMPI ? 

Dr Mehren. Ygg sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And then, from January 12, 1972, to the present time 
you have been general manager of AMPI. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us, in connection with the period 1968 
to 1971, as consultant, what your principal responsibility was? 

Dr. Mehren. Primarily in preparing documentation for submis- 
sion by Associated Milk Producers, Inc., and its predecessor, Milk 
Producers, Inc., principally in conjunction with other cooperatives, 
and often with the Central America Cooperative Federation with 
respect to such matters as market orders, price support dockets, legis- 
lative submissions; that, generally, was the subject matter. 

The technical contribution was generally of two types, one was the 
assured economic validity; and the second was to try to make the 
submissions and the method of submission as compatible with normal 
governmental procedures as possible. In general, to be explicit, it was 
more of an editing function than anything else. 

For the record, I think it’s useful to say here that the procedure 
that was followed by AMPI and its related cooperatives in general, 
was to use a team of land grant university professors, supplemented 
by staff people, from any one of the related cooperatives, who would 
then bring in preliminary documentation to me to be appraised for 
validity and for formal submission. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, during the 8, or 9 months during which you were 
director of programing, 1971, what were your principal responsi- 
bilities ? 

Dr. Mehren. The principal responsibility as I understood it, upon 
accepting the invitation to come to work on a full-time basis, was to 
do long-range planning, basically, to try to determine and to project 
some 5 years into the future, what we would like AMPI to be ; what 
we would like it to be able to do, and how it would do it. 

As a matter of fact, it sort of shook down, ultimately, into a 
procedure to pick up “bon-fires,” whatever was assigned to me by Mr. 
Nelson. The long-range planning never really worked out as I expected 
it would. 

Mr. Weitz. In fact, you had during that period, a substantial amount 
of involvement in day-to-day operations; did you not ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; not in the operational sense, Mr. Weitz. Not in 
the sense of allocating milk, or putting prices on milk, or adjusting 
milk to various order terms. 

It would be such things as appraisal of the original submission to 
NFO with respect to economics, which would be such things as basic 
market order legislation, price legislation. Very, very little contact, 
quite truly, with the routine of the day’s operations. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, prior to your becoming general manager in 1972, 
did you have any contact with the organization of TAPE, Trust for 
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Agricultural Political Education, or involvement in any decision- 
making ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, sir. Using tlie word “contact” now, I knew there 
was a TAPE, and I knew generally what its broad outline was ; but 
with respect to its operation, I had no activity with it. 

Mr. Weitz. What about your knowledge with respect to contribu- 
tions that were made ? 

Dr. Mehren. None. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you at that time a member of TAPE ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; I was never a member of TAPE. 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Mehren, do you have any knowledge, either con- 
temporaneous, or knowledge that you received since that time — other 
than what you read in the papers — in connection with any contacts 
between representatives of MPI, or AMPI in 1969, with Herbert 
Kalmbach or others representing the administration, or Republican 
fundraising, in 1969 % 

Dr. Mehren. In 1969. Do I have it now, or 

Mr. Weitz. Either contemporaneously, or now, up to the present 
time, do you have any knowledge ? 

Mr. Heininger. Except what you read in the newspapers. 

Mr. Weitz. First of all, contemporaneously, did you have any knowl- 
edge of any meetings, or contacts, at that time ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I did not, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, since that time, have you learned of any informa- 
tion in connection with such contacts, or meetings ? 

Dr. Mehren. I’m not certain, now. I do not believe that the question- 
ing in the day I spent with the local grand jury ever directly referred 
to involvement with Mr. Kalmbach in 1968, or 1969. 

Again, if I become too discursive, you tell me ; but as I recall the 
material, the information made available to me and revealed to me 
through that questioning process, from which I could adduce conclu- 
sions from that, went back to 1967, as a matter of fact. There were 
references to contributions in 1968 and 1969. 

But I do not think that the name of Herbert Kalmbach was used 
in that transcript. I could be wrong, but my recollection is that it was 
not specifically mentioned. 

Mr. Weitz. Other than what you learned from the grand jury, you 
have no other knowledge of such contacts ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. What about knowledge of delivery of moneys to either 
Mr. Kalmbach, or other representatives of the Republican fundraising 
in 1969 by AMPI, or AMP ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have learned of such deliveries, Mr, Weitz. I can’t 
give you the date, but within the last 60 days. 

Mr. Weitz. And what is the source of that information ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Heininger. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know what his source of information is ? 

Mr. Heininger. Do you know ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Heininger. My basic source of information was the Wright re- 
port. In other words, we have not gotten the W r right report yet. 

Mr. Weitz. That is an attorney who has been retained by AMPI to 
investigate prior matters ? 
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Mr. Heininger. That is correct. 

Dr. Mehren. I think the record should show that he has been ex- 
plicitly retained by the board of directors. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Have you ever discussed that delivery of 
money with either Mr. Lilly, Mr. Nelson, Mr. Parr, or Mr. Jacobsen? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Lilly, on one occasion, perhaps 2 months ago, made 
an indirect allusion to such a delivery. And to my knowledge that is 
the only time that I have heard of it. As I recall he said something to 
the effect that the staff of this committee, and the grand jury — to use 
his language — “knew everything.” He then said something, as I recall 
it, to the effect that they “even know about the big one.” Again, that is 
a quote. 

And then he said “the big one” was the West. That is about as much 
as I knew prior to, I think, fairly detailed information from Mr. 
Heininger. 

Mr. Heininger. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Dr. Mehren. In addition to the one reference that I recall having 
been made by Mr. Lilly, Mr. Heininger, who was counsel for AMPI, 
did on one occasion read verbatim excerpts from the deposition of Mr. 
E. J. Jacobsen, relevant to this matter. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge — let me start it this way : 
Did you have any knowledge in 1970 of any contact between represen- 
tatives of AMPI and representatives of the White House? 

Dr. Mehren. I can’t think of any, Mr. Weitz, truly. 

Mr. Weitz. Since that time, have you heard of any information with 
respect to any such meetings, or contacts ? 

Dr. Mehren. The information that I have had, to the best of my 
recollection, again, is exclusively newspaper information; and its 
validity or accuracy I cannot say. That, is 1970, now; in 1971, I did 
hear things. 

Mr. Weitz. Just with respect to 1970. Did you at the time, or have 
you since that time heard any information — other than what you read 
in the newspapers — in connection with any pledges of campaign con- 
tributions by representatives of AMPI to people in the White House, 
or representatives of the Republican fundraising? 

Dr. Mehren. We have discussed that various times, you and I, in 
various talks ; and being questioned on this by Bill Dobrovir — I still 
do not know of any instance in which anybodv associated with the 
White House, anybody associated with the election campaign, or any- 
body associated with AMPI told me that a pledge had been made for 
the contribution of anything to the 1972 campaign. 

Now, I believe I also told you that in the first 2 or 3 weeks of my 
tenure as general manager, I did seek to determine the nature, the 
magnitude, of any and all commitments of any kind. I did this pri- 
marily because the organization was near bankruptcy. 

I was required in the first 2 weeks to reduce the home-office cost of 
this organization by something, I think, well over $10 million; it 
was for that reason that I inquired about commitments. 

Now, at some stage within the first week, and certainly by the end 
of the second week, I was advised that David L. Parr had stated that 
there was a commitment of $2.6 million made by him to Mr. Colson. 
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And in the presence of John Butterbrodt whom you also know, Mr. 
Weitz, the president of the board of AMPI, I asked David Parr quite 
explicitly whether such a commitment had been made. 

Among other reasons, I asked it because by that time, Mr. Weitz, 
I knew there was only about $1.3 million in the funds. His answer was 
equally explicit. He said that no such commitment had been made, 
and he further said that he was not acquainted with Mr. Colson. That 
was the only direct reference I know as to commitments to political 
contributions. 

Now, there were many, many other commitments that were exposed 
in this process of inquiry, some of which I felt — and the board with 
me felt — should be kept, and others were not kept. 

Mr. Weitz. OK. We will return, I think, to that period of 1972. 
I take it you also had no knowledge, other than what you just related, 
to a pledge of $2 million in 1970, to the President’s reelection 
campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have no explicit knowledge of that, no, other than 
the Wright report, to my recollection. 

Mr. Heininger. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

I take it also, however, that during that period you were not ap- 
prised, as a consultant of AMPI, of their meetings with people in the 
White House, if there were any such meetings ; or of any discussions 
of campaign contributions, of pledges, if there were any such 
discussions ? 

Dr. Mehren. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, turning to 1971, I take it that you had some in- 
volvement in assisting AMPI and the other cooperatives in an effort 
to obtain a price-support increase for the 1971-72 marketing year. 

Dr. Mehren-. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us what role you played in that effort ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. The first role I played was again to edit the sub- 
mission that was made to the Secretary of Agriculture, which I think 
we have given to you. That was a rather comprehensive activity, be- 
cause as I recall when it came to me, it wasn’t in very good shape. 

The basic purpose was to put it into a form which would be rele- 
vant to the factors required to be considered by the Secretary in setting 
a price-support level. 

The second was to work primarily with Mr. Mills, and assuring the 
dissemination of this kind of information to other Members of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, was there a letterwriting campaign that was in- 
stituted that you were aware of ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I was aware of the letterwriting campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. The letterwriting campaign was both to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and to various Members of Congress? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe to the Executive, also. 

Mr. Weitz. You say to the “Executive.” 

Dr. Mehren. The President’s Office at the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. And there was also a visitation program of con- 
stituents to various Members of Congress ? 

Dr. Mehren. A rather large-scale one. 


30-337 O - 74 - Bk. 16 - 20 
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Mr. Weitz. Were you also aware of meetings taking place both 
at the staff level, and with the top officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture during that period, in connection with obtaining the increase ? 

Dr. Mehren. To the best of my knowledge, I never participated in 
those. I am not certain whether I was aware of them calling upon 
such people as Dr. Hardin, the Secretary ; I’m not certain, but I expect 
I was. It’s not firm here, but I believe I was. 

I should add to that. I am not at all certain that they ever went 
over to the Department of Agriculture. I think I heard them say so, 
but I have no certainty. 

Mr. Weitz. You think it’s likely if we have independent evidence of 
meetings with a number of people in the normal course. 

We are talking about a certain period now. Would this period have 
begun as early as 1971, January 1971, with a view to extending the 
effort up to the time, some time in March, when the price-support level 
would be set ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think it would have been later than January 1, Mr. 
Weitz. I know — not with certainty, but I’m reasonably certain — that 
at least two or three times from the 1st of March to the 23d of March, 
I came down here to help these people with their formulations. 

I would guess probably it would have been in February that the 
submissions were made to me; and probably that would have been 
done in New York, but I’m not certain. 

Mr. Weitz. When was the general time in March that you expected 
the decision to be publicly announced ? 

Dr. Mehren. There is a certain time limit on this matter. The 
market year begins on April 1; prior to that, the Secretary must 
provide notice in the Federal Register. But generally, March 20 would 
be about the last time, March 20 to 25, that a price-support docket 
would be issued; and therefore it would be generally between the 1st 
of March and perhaps the 25th of March, as a routine matter over the 
years, that the dairy price-support level would necessarily be an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Weitz. In these contacts, both on the Hill and the submission 
that you prepared, for whatever purpose they wore ultimately used, 
did that address itself to all phases, all economic aspects of the 
problem ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. You have that memorandum, I think. 

Mr. Weitz. And did it also, for example, refer to the impact of 
increasing costs to farmers upon production, and their capacity to 
remain in business ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, to be helpful I have just told our economics peo- 
ple what to write for the submission on price support this very year : 
and generally there is a standard procedure. 

One is to specify the nine governing standards to which the Secretary 
must refer in setting the price support. 

The second step is to set the facts that are relevant to each of those 
standards out as precisely as one can. 

The third, then, is to derive conclusions that would be derivable from 
the placing of the facts against the standards. 

Nearly always one then takes whatever special issues may be in- 
volved. This year it would be a matter of imports ; it would also be a 
matter of relative prices for dairy products. Then one goes into what 
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might be called a traditional counterargument, Mr. Weitz, and that 
nearly always is what the Secretary must look at ; and the consequence 
of once having been through that oneself, one knows reasonably well 
what the Secretary must have. As I recall, that is how I organized 
for that submission, the documents that went in to the Secretary, and 
up to the Members of Congress in 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Let me take about a 2-minute recess to get an 
exhibit which I thought I had brought, and which I would like to 
show you. 

[A short recess was taken.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Dr. Mehren, I am showing you Townsend exhibit 3*, I believe, to 
his executive session before this committee; and I want to ask you 
whether you recognize that as one of the submissions, or the prin- 
cipal submission of the cooperatives in 1971, with respect to the price- 
support. question. 

Dr. Mehren. I believe it is, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I want to direct your attention to pages, principally 
9 through 11, where there is some written material and charts referring 
to increased costs to farmers. Is that some fairly complete and rele- 
vant data, available at that time, as to the. question of increased costs, 
including increased feed costs to farmers ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, apparently the materials on page 9 come from 
Anthony Mathis, who I know to be the official in the Department of 
Agriculture, who at that time was responsible for determining such 
costs from the data. 

Similarly, the material I see on page 10, exhibit D, these reports 
come from “Dairy Situation,” and therefore, could be expected to be 
replication of official data from departmental publications. 

If I may take a moment to skim page 10, please ? 

Mr. Weitz. Certainly. 

Dr. Mehren. I think, Mr. Weitz, the materials on pages 9, 10, and 
11 appear to be accurate and basically from official sources. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now, you notice the date on the document is 
February 24, 1971. I think you said you were in 'Washington several 
times in March of 1971 in connection with this matter. 

Dr. Mehren. Either two, or three times between the 1st and the 
23d. 

Mr. Weitz. You left Washington on the 23d, and did not return be- 
fore the decision was announced with respect to price support? 

Dr. Mehren. That’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. In fact, you went to Europe and left the country. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, until the time of the 23d, was there any informa- 
tion that you became aware of, economic data, with respect to price 
support, the price-support question, that was new, or shed further 
light on the question of increased costs, subsequent to this document 
dated F ebruary 24 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have already testified. I believe, before Bill Dobro- 
vir, that I had no such information ; and I still don’t have any. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 


♦See Book 14, p. 6332. 
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Dr. Mehren. What you are really asking me, was there any change 
in the basic economic structure, or any basic change in number or 
analyses that would lead to a different conclusion from the numbeT 
set here. Is that what you are asking me ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is the relevant question. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know of any. But, I would also say that the 
numbers here, considering the nature of the standards that govern 
secretaries do provide latitude for any secretarial offices to make alter- 
native decisions. 

Mr. Weitz. And I understand to the best of your knowledge these 
submissions were made available to people in the Department of Agri- 
culture, or whoever the dairy people were meeting with during that 
period ? 

Dr. Mehren. I can’t, of my personal knowledge, say they went to 
the Department of Agriculture, because quite meticulously I stayed 
out of the Department of Agriculture for some 2 years after I left the 
office ; but I think that others did take them there. I do know that these 
are made generally available to quite a few people in the Congress. 

Mr. W t eitz. Now, in March of 1971- — February-March of 1971, were 
you aware which lawyers in Washington were representing AMPI in 
assisting them in their efforts in connection with the price-support 
matter? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think I can truthfully say that I knew at that 
stage of all of the lawyers who were apparently, or nominally, at least, 
associated with AMPI ; I knew some. I knew that DeVier Pierson was 
associated with it because DeVier Pierson actually helped in the 
drafting of some documentation. 

I knew that Jacobsen was involved because I saw him on one or two 
occasions during this period : and I knew that Marion Harrison was 
involved. But I don’t think I could say that — well, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Is Ted van Dyk a lawyer? 

Dr. Mehren. He was a consultant. I know he was involved ; I know 
Bill Connell was involved. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have occasion to meet in March of 1971 with 
Mr. Harrison and others from AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. I was at the meeting on March 23d, I think, for about 
a half hour in duration, prior to the movement of the delegation over 
to the White House. 

Mr. Weitz. You did not attend the meeting at the White House, 
however ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Other than that meeting, was there any other meeting 
that you can recall with Mr. Harrison and others from AMPI in 
March of 1971, that you attended ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have a vague recollection, Mr. Weitz. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Jake Jacobsen, did you meet with him dur- 
ing that period ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have a somewhat less vague recollection that on one 
or two occasions Jake Jacobsen was in the so-called headquarters 
room in the Madison Hotel. 

Mr. Weitz. And you were aware that both Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Jacobsen were assisting AMPI, advising them, and so forth, in re- 
spect to obtaining a price-support increase ? 
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Dr. Mehren. I was, sir. 

Mr. Weitz, Do you know who Mr. Harrison was meeting with in 
the administration on behalf of AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not with any precise recollection. I believe he did 
say he had contact with Clifford Hardin ; whether he met with him 
I cannot truthfully say. I think he alluded once or twice to contact 
with White House staff, but I cannot say which ones. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 

Dr. Mehren. But there was a general tone — you want me to be 
helpful — there was a general tone that he did know’, generally speak- 
ing, the staff around the President’s office. But, I don’t recall any 
case where he said, “I saw Mr. so-and-so,” or “Mr. so-and-so.” I did 
not participate in that part of the activity at all. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you meet with, or know of any meetings taking 
place with Murray Chotiner in March of 1971, in connection with the 
price-support matter ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have never met, with Mr. Chotiner. Ex post I did 
learn of meetings, and well ex post, but not at the time. This part 
was not made known to me at all. Long, long afterward I can recall 
Harold Nelson saying something to this effect: “That of all of the 
people on the White House staff, the one that could really make the 
ball move was Mr. Chotiner.” I think other records will show I 
have never met Mr. Chotiner; in fact, I have never even seen him. 
But those were ex post conclusions, Mr. Weitz. 

Mr. Weitz. I take it then, you were not aware that Mr. Chotiner 
was, in the last part of March 1971. house counsel for the Harrison 
firm? 

Dr. Mehren. That I learned ex post, and I think I can tell you 
w'hen I learned this. Shortly after the change of management Mr. 
Harrison came to my home and spent a night, I believe, or two. At 
that time he did tell me that shortly after the detachment of Mr. 
Chotiner from the White House position, that he had become a 
counsel. 

And for the record, I volunteer that he also told me at that stage, 
that the retainer from A MPT had at that time been raised. 

Mr. Weitz. More than doubled, hadn’t it? 

Dr. Mehren. The number that comes to my head is $57,500 — and 
please don’t hold me to the accuracy of this later. 

I think he said, as I recall the conversation, that the retainer had in- 
creased $50,000 per year; and $7,500 was contributed toward equip- 
ment, furnishings, et, cetera, for Mr. Chotiner. I believe that is what he 
told me. 

Mr. Weitz. When Mr. Nelson talked to you, I believe somewhat after 
the fact, that Mr. Chotiner was a prime mover, or 

Dr. Mehren. “Most effective,” generally, to give you his exact words. 

Mr. Weitz. Was he talking with reference to the price-support 
question ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he give you any further specifics as to Mr. Chotiner’s 
role in the price-support effort ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, it is very difficult for me now to recall with any 
specificity what he said, but I will give you the general tone, and my 
general recollection of it was to the effect that the one person who could 
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make effective representation within the staff areas of the White 
House, and I presume therefore, into the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
office, was Mr. Chotiner. 

He seemed to feel that he was the one who could make the effective 
presentation and persuade people to do what Mr. Nelson wanted done. 
This is the tone of his statement to me. 

Mr. Weitz. How long after March of 1971 did you have this dis- 
cussion with Mr. Nelson ? 

Dr. Mehren. That would be awfully difficult to say, I am not slight- 
ing you — I believe it would have been well into the summer of 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. While Mr. Nelson was 

Dr. Mehren. While Mr. Nelson was still manager, so, it was prior 
to January of 1972. I am reasonably certain it would be well into the 
summer because I have no recollection of any discussions with him— 
that’s a rather puzzling thing — or anybody else with respect to the 
price-support activity. I learned of it from the attache at the American 
Embassy at Bonn. 

Mr. Weitz. In what context was the reference to Chotiner made, how 
did the matter come up ? 

Dr. Mehren. That would be difficult to recall. I believe it was in a 
general discussion of procedures in effectuating executive decisions in 
Washington ; it was at this time when he made rather complimentary 
statements about Mr. Chotiner. 

I think in fairness, and in accuracy, there was no direct or indirect 
implication that any payments had been made, or of any improper, un- 
lawful activities. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he make any other references, or is there anything 
else about the conversation, relative to this matter, that you recall ? 

Dr. Mehren. By this question you are asking me, did he refer to 
other individuals? 

Mr. Weitz. Either that, or expand in any way on the price-support 
matter? 

Dr. Mehren. I think he said two other people were, in his judg- 
ment, rather key individuals in the White House staff in terms of 
influence on ultimate decisionmaking. There is another man whom 
I don’t know ; I believe he referred to Harry Dent at one stage. He 
generally said something to the effect that here is a man to whom 
you can talk, he understands what you are saying; and broadly 
speaking, at least in tone, or basic conclusion from his statements, 
“Here is a man who gets things done.” 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate he had met with him in connection 
with the price-support matter? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall if he did so. 

Mr. Weitz. Who else did he refer to? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Weitz. What did he say with reference to Mr. Colson ? 

Dr. Mehren. As I recall now — and again, that is a totally fresh 
recollection here — as I recall he said that Colson was a highly orga- 
nized, systematic worker who quickly understood what was being said 
to him ; and seemed to be the kind of man who could function on an 
executive basis, and get the opinions of the representations made by 
such people as Mr. Nelson, to wherever they go for decisionmaking 
purposes. 
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Mr. Weitz. Nmv, from the comments of Mr. Nelson with respect 
to Mr. Chotiner and Mr. Colson, was it your understanding, or im- 
pression, that Mr. Nelson was speaking from firsthand knowledge 
acquaintance with these individuals? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I can say this properly — I am trying to be 
fair as well as accurate — I think I can say this properly with respect 
to Mr. Chotiner. I certainly got the impression that he knew Mr. 
Chotiner and had talked with Mr. Chotiner. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Mr. Dent? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so, but I really can’t say that in a definitive 
sense; but I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. And Mr. Colson ? 

Dr. Mehren. To a lesser extent. I would find it very difficult to 
conclude that with references to the effectiveness and capacity of 
these people to function, one could not conclude that he had some 
contact wfith them, because otherwise it would be rather difficult for 
him to make such appraisals. That is the only basis on which I can 
conclude he had talked to them ; he never told me this. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in your meetings with Mr. Jacobsen, did he make 
any reference to Mr. Connally? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. I am not sure — I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware in March of 1971, of what I think I 
may safely refer to as a longstanding friendship and acquaintance 
between Mr. Jacobsen and Mr. Connally? 

Dr. Mehren. Only in terms of one-sided purported relationship. 
I might say, without ever directly saying so, it was my impression 
from the year or two earlier that I had become acquainted with Mr. 
Jacobsen that he was closely related on a personal basis with Mr. 
Connally. 

Mr. Wertz. Were you ever present at any strategy meetings, or any 
other types of meetings in March 1971, ivith the dairy people, in which 
conversations covered such matters as contacts in the White House, 
and alternative contacts with other Cabinet, or other high officials 
in the administration? 

Dr. Me i [rex. I think so; I don’t have any specific recollection. 
Again, for the record purposes, the procedure that, was generally fol- 
lowed by Mr. Nelson, as I presume others have told you, was kind of a 
segmented distribution of information. There were sessions in which 
I know I sat, on occasion, in the Madison Hotel in Mr. Nelson’s suite, 
in which there was kind of an evaluating what they had done one day ; 
sort of a strategic projection what might well be done the other. 

I think — but again, it’s not a precise recollection — that I have heard 
Mr. Jacobsen say that Mr. Connally probably would be willing, given 
the appropriate facts and bases for action, to make representation 
to help in the matter. But this, again, is not a precise recollection. 

So. I think that you probably understand that neither then nor 
now do I — -nor could I — orient my activities in long and difficult days 
where these political matters were 

Mr. Weitz. Without respect to particular words, or pinpointing 
particular meanings, this was a major effort in which you were pres- 
ent two or three times in Washington in March of 1971. 

Dr. Met iren. Yes. 
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Mr. Weitz. And you, being astute and intelligent, can you recall 
being aware, or in fact being involved in decisions with respect to 
how best to procure the increase, whether through the administra- 
tion, or otherwise ? 

Dr. Mehrf.x. My activity, really, I think — going back, came down 
to two major sets of functions, Mr. Weitz. One was argumentation, 
or the supporting documents, to use the bureaucratic language 
here 

Mr. Weitz. The economic data ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes ; in a price-supported docket, above and beyond all 
other things, the economic data are also appraised in terms of politi- 
cal consideration; and has been, to my knowledge, in all adminis- 
trations. That was one. 

The other one was as a sort of a collaborator with Mr. Mills in terms 
of appraising the progress of the bills in the House, and to a lesser 
extent in the Senate. 

But there is very little in the sense of working the Hill as a depart- 
mental liaison officer regularly worked the Hill. No, I had none of 
that. 

As I recall it, I think I testified earlier, that during this period I 
may have talked with four or five people; but they are just the 
four or five people I happen to know well in Congress. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on March 23, 1971, when you left Washington, 
was there optimism among the dairy people with respect to an in- 
crease by the administration of the price-support level ? 

Dr. Mehren. It’s a difficult thing. As I recall, I rather thought — 
this is ex post of what all of them have told me since, I don’t think 
I saw them ; I packed up and went to New York. 

Mr. Heintxger. Your question is directed before 

Mr. Weitz. That’s correct. From your knowledge when you left 
Washington, was it your feeling that it was probably, or there was a 
good possibility that there would be an increase in the price-support 
level by the administration ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so, and this is a difficult question to 
answer. I don’t think so because as I recall it, they were reasonably 
well aware that while there was always much discussion, much clear- 
ance, occasional amendments or either a reversal of preliminary sub- 
missions from the Secretary’s office to the White House. That, to 
actually promulgate a finding and officially to send an order and then 
to reverse it would be a most unusual matter. 

I think they were aware of that, and certainly I was. To my knowl- 
edge that has not occurred before. Perhaps it has, but I don’t know. 

I suppose the answer to your question would be that in view' of the 
fact — what was the date on which the initial finding was made? 

Mr. Weitz. March 12, probably. 

Dr. Mehren. My departure was March 23. A reasonable man would 
be required to assume that the likelihood of reversal would be remote. 

Mr. Weitz. And you had known from your personal contacts and 
meetings, and so forth, during the period when you left, on March 23 
no basis to think otherwise, from what a reasonable man would con- 
clude ? 

Dr. Meiirex. Only one basis, and that was that the number of Mem- 
bers of the House, and I guess of the Senate, who had endorsed or 
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sponsored, as the case may be, bills setting a min im um floor to the 
price support, as they did this year, was impressive. 

This much I did think, that there was rather good likelihood of pass- 
ing a bill which would change the minimum from 75 percent parity, to 
whatever the level was being sought by the group. But beyond that, I 
think your question really goes to the point, is it a typical matter, or 
would it frequently occur that the Secretary, probably with the 
acquiescence of the White House had made a finding, and then it 
would be reversed shortly afterwards. I quite agree, that would be a 
most unusual matter, and it has never occurred in my personal expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Weitz. Before the time you left, did you have any knowledge or 
information of any political contributions that were made, or were 
being made, or being contemplated, I should say ; that were made, or 
being contemplated by any of the dairy trusts, or dairy cooperatives 
to the Republican- — - 

Dr. Mehren. I cannot recollect any such discussions whatever. I 
think, and this is a backward judgment, that had anyone come to me 
and said that lawfully and properly in the period of seeking a price- 
support level, or in the period seeking an amendment, or a reversal of 
the price-support level, you should also be contributing political funds 
I would say, “This is not merely indiscreet, but this is perhaps lawful, 
but stupid.'’ 

I don’t think so. The memory I have of the association, attempt of 
the association at least, of political contributions in 1971, and price- 
support amendment in 1971 was substantially later, and basically 
through the press. I don’t recall when that first became public. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Now, when you returned 

Dr. Mehren. Also, to answer this — and if I become too discursive 
you tell me — I think it was when the association, or at least the tem- 
poral sequence of political contributions, amendment of a price sup- 
port, and apparently further political contributions became public, 
Mr. Nelson made the remarks, or statements with respect to who had 
been useful, and who had not. I think it was in association with the 
publication of these facts that this discussion with Nelson occurred. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. But, in light of the segmentation— if that is the 
proper word— the propensity of Mr. Nelson to segment functions and 
knowledge of activity in the organization, was it surprising to you 
that you were not told of any such contributions, or contemplations, if 
they were in fact made ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, it isn’t really. I think that Mr. Nelson looks upon 
me as what might be called virtuous; he looked upon me as a person 
with a professorial background and academic reputation. I can’t recall 
any time at which he discussed these kinds of things with me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did there come a time in May 1971, when you met with 
certain officials in the Department of Agriculture, specifically Assist- 
ant Secretaries Lyng and Palmby ? 

Dr. Mehren. There came a time, I think, when I met — I think prior 
to that, Mr. Weitz — with Mr. Lyng, Don Paarlberg, and there may 
have been others ; which was antecedent, I’m pretty sure, to the meeting 
with Dick Lyng and Don Paarlberg. 

Mr. Weitz. And at this prior meeting, this was after you returned, 
it would be sometime in April or May of 1971 ? 
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Dr. Mehren. I can’t be certain of the sequence, but I believe I met 
in a rather heated session one afternoon with Richard Lyng, an old 
friend and colleague. Don Paarlberg was Director of Agricultural 
Economics, another old academic colleague. I think it was prior to 
my meeting with Dick Lyng and Clarence Palmby, I’m not certain. 

Mr. Weitz. And at that meeting, was the matter of price support 
of the previous March discussed ? 

Dr. Mehren. At the meeting with Don Paarlberg and Richard 
Lyng, I don’t think it was so much the price support as it was a gen- 
eral implication that “your people are playing too rough”, something 
of that sort. 

Mr. Wettz. What was he referring to, do you know ; did you know 
at the time? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, not specifically. I think what he was referring to 
was what later became the issue of the Oklahoma metropolitan order 
area difficulty — I think that’s what it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Nothing to do with price-support level. 

Dr. Mehren. I don't recall it as such. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any mention or reference, directly or indi- 
rectly to political influence ? 

Dr. Mehren. You are talking now of the meeting with Don Paarl- 
berg and Dick Lyng, which I think was the first meeting, I’m not 
certain of it. I don’t recall that as being a thrust of the meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, your subsequent meeting with Assistant Secre- 
taries Lyng and Paarlberg — did you discuss the question of price- 
support matter? 

Dr. Mehren. There is a memorandum, I think, which has been 
made available to you; in which I advised Nelson basically what 
this discussion was. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me show you this memorandum that I believe you 
are referring to, exhibit 15* to the Nelson executive session. It is a 
memorandum to Mr. Nelson from you, dated May 19, 1971. I believe 
you have been shown this before. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Weitz. I want to direct your attention to two paragraphs, 
paragraph 4 and a portion of the second paragraph, item No. 15 — 
let’s begin with No. 4. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. There is a reference there to the fact that Mr. Lyng 
and Mr. Palmby are upset about the boasting and bragging with 
respect to the reversal to the price-support matter. Do you know what 
this is referring to ? 

Dr. Mehren. Really, I don’t think this one came so much from 
Dick Lyng and Clarence Palmby as it did from the Secretary. 

Mr. Weitz. Secretary Hardin ? 

Dr. Mehren. As I recall it, when I finished this discussion here, 
which had in fact been generated, if I recall, by invitation from 
Dick Lyng; I walked downstairs and met Clifford Hardin, who also 
was an old academic colleague of many years on the apron of the 
administration building. 

I really think it was the Secretary who said something to the effect 
that the reversal, or the amendment had occurred, and that he regarded 

♦See Book 15, p. 6750. 
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the amendment of the Secretary’s decision by the President as one of 
the occurrences that is associated with being a Secretary; but, that 
he did not like, as he put it, our people boasting, or bragging. 

I asked him, as I recall, who was doing it, and he said, “Well, it’s 
various personnel out there in your field, the field people.” 

I responded, as I recall, to Dr. Hardin to the effect that when I 
was in the Department it was frequently quite impossible to prevent 
such activities, or such statements from our own field personnel ; and 
that to my knowledge there had never been any central discussion 
of this sort; and there hadn’t. But that I would do everything I 
could to terminate it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in a previous interview with members of this 
staff, I believe with respect to that conversation with Dr. Hardin in 
May of 1971 — at least our understanding of your previous interview — 
was that you said that Dr. Hardin had made a point of telling you 
that he had changed his own mind with respect to the price-support 
matter. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in your statement that you just made, I think you 
made a reference to the fact that Dr. Hardin was referring to a decision 
by the President. Can you clarify, or 

Dr. Mehren. No, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you clarify, or amplify on what Dr. Hardin told 
you on that occasion ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I can clarify it out of my own experience. I 
really don’t know of any important price-support decision that doesn’t 
almost routinely go over to the White House. It may be occasionally 
on honey, or tung nuts, or some very minor thing that the Secretary 
is given total latitude, although I have seen it go on honey more than 
once to the White House. 

In the progress quite frequently, from my own experience, the 
original submission of the Secretary has been amended. The difference 
has been that it was never made as a finding, and published, and then 
amended. 

Mr. Weitz. My question is specifically this : Did Dr. Hardin make a 
statement to you as to whether or not the March 25 decision was his 
own decision, or the President’s decision ? 

Dr. Meiiren. I believe he made it as his own decision; and tech- 
nically speaking it was his own decision. 

Mr. Weitz. What did he tell you about it, though ? 

Dr. Mehren. As I recall he said something to this effect — and this 
is again most difficult — as I recall he said something to the effect that — 

I did make the amendment, and I published it, and it’s done. But now I don’t 
want people saying I was pushed, or forced. 

Mr. Weitz. That was it ? 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes, that’s basically it, what was discussed — his saying : 

I don’t like your boasting and bragging, and saying we made you do it. 

That was the thrust of his statement to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he make any reference to the fact that the President 
had ordered him to do it ? 

Dr. Mehren. None. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he give you the contrary impression ? 
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Dr. Mehren. He really said that he made the amendment, and he so 
published it in the Federal Register. Basically, what he said to me was 
in the Federal Register, on the new data respecting costs, as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. From your experience in February-March of 1971 in 
connection with the submission that was prepared for relevant individ- 
uals, I believe you testified here that you were aware of no such new 
data that was available. 

Dr. Mehren. There may have been new data, but I will say this, I 
would be very surprised if any totally compelling data on costs would 
have been discovered, or would have been analyzed to reach con- 
clusions different from the first one. 

But, I must also say again, as I said during your short recess, that 
out of my own prior experience the governing standards of that 
statute are such that they can — with agreed sets of facts, there is 
latitude for secretarial or Presidential decision. 

You see, you cannot take the facts of output, price, cost, revenue, 
treasury cost, acquisitions, imports, et cetera, and come out with a 
unique single determinate finding. So, there is always latitude for 
revision. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in 1971, did you have any knowledge of any con- 
tributions by AMPI, or any of the cooperatives, or their political trust 
to the President’s reelection effort? 

Dr. Meiiren. Prior to the price-support matter ? 

Mr. Weitz. No ; at any time in 1971. 

Dr. Mehren. I think so — I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Would your knowledge have come through Mr. Nelson, 
or through TAPE reports? From what, source ? 

Dr. Meiiren. I think, and that has to be the best of my recollection, 
it came whenever the Nader matter started; and the press began to 
note what they considered a remarkable interrelationship of temporal 
sequence between submission of data, a price-support finding, political 
contributions, the price-support amendment, and political contribu- 
tions. 

Let me say again, I do not recall any of them, either in Government, 
or out of Government, referring to political contributions prior, I 
think, to the public knowledge of that. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the public knowledge would be some articles on 
that sequence of events; it was published as early as September of 
1971, the beginning of 1971. 

Now, beginning in September of 1971 until you became general 
manager in January 1972, did you have occasion to discuss this mat- 
ter with anyone in AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, I have already stated that I discussed it at least 
once with Harold Nelson. I know his answer, at least in a general 

Mr. Weitz. What was his answer? 

Dr. Mehren. This is the thrust, at least in tone or conclusion, these 
aren’t the words he used, that people just don’t go around doing things 
like this. Professionally competent people don’t go in and associate 
political contributions with administrative decisions because that’s 
not the way things are done. From my earlier experience, that, state- 
ment was correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, directing your attention to 1972 

Dr. Mehren. You have 15, that you wanted me to look at. 
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Mr. Weitz. I think we covered that. Both matters essentially cover 
the same topic. 

Before we leave that, before we leave 1971, I have here an exhibit 
to one of your depositions. 

It is a report of the general manager, AMPI to the board of direc- 
tors, dated December 1, 1971. Now, on page 14 of that report it states 
as follows, the paragraph reads as follows : “What we have done has 
been worth the doing,” that refers to the TAPE program. “Adjust- 
ments in price supports were worth at least $300 million in income 
to dairy farmers.” 

I have two questions : First of all is that, to your knowledge, a fair 
estimate of the impact of the price-support increase on dairy farmers ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t you write this report ? 

Dr. Mehren. I helped write it, but I’m not sure I put that number 
in ; no. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have a chance to review this before it was dis- 
tributed ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. I wrote parts of it, I am not sure which, the parts 
that I actually drafted. I am certain I read the whole thing ; but as of 
now I am quite certain that number is at least twice as high as it 
should be. 

Mr. Weitz. When you say “as of now,” what about at the time in 
1971 when the decision was made; was it a fair estimate? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I suspect it probably would have been a fail- 
estimate then, because no one was aware that the market price by 
December of 1971, certainly by January 1971, would have exceeded 
the support level. 

Mr. Weitz. January of 1972. 

Dr. Mehren. 1972, yes. I think the way this was done, that they 
projected on the basis of the first quarter of the marketing year the 
acquisitions and outlays by the Federal Government that would be 
associated with them. But in the meantime, by December of 1971, as 
I recall, late December of 1971, the market price had exceeded the sup- 
port price. There were virtually no acquisitions, and no governmental 
additions to incomes in the last part of the marketing year. 

The number that I had worked out — I asked that question of Elrod 
and Miller, who are economists down there, and they come out with 
about $124 million as the maximum. 

Mr. Weitz. As you say, that is concluded with hindsight. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. W t eitz. Subsequent data. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, turning your attention to 1972. You became 
general manager on January 12 of that year; is that correct? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I believe you testified — probably a number of 
times — that when you became general manager, and I think you 
repeated it again today, that you made an effort to determine from 
those prior management people, and current management people, exist- 
ing commitments and responsibilities of the cooperative. Is that 
correct ? 
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Dr. Mehren. Yes. I believe the order was written on February 3, 
as I recall. I believe I wrote a memorandum saying I wanted our people 
to let me know what commitments and contracts, and so on, were out- 
standing, good, or bad. 

Mr. Wertz. Now, did you have an occasion to discuss with anyone 
what outstanding political commitments, if any, then existed ? 

Dr. Mehren. I had the one specific discussion with David L. Parr 
to which I referred earlier. I think I asked Nelson, and I think I asked 
everybody else if we had such political commitments; the only one 
that I ever was given, as I recall it, was the $2.6 million, nominally 
from articles ; that is not a money commitment. 

Mr. Heininger. He doesn’t believe that. 

Dr. Mehren. There were two commitments that I know about, they 
are in the record, in that not only Nelson, but other participants of that 
March 23 meeting told me that they did make two agreements with the 
President. At least they said something to that effect, if the price sup- 
port was put at the level they wanted it, which I vaguely remember 
was $4.93, as opposed to $4.66, (a) they would undertake to comply 
with the President’s apparent request that they control production, 
and not load the Government up with stocks; and (b) that they would 
not intervene or ask a price support in 1972. Now, that commitment I 
did keep because I asked Nelson bluntly if those two commitments 
had been made, and he answered quite bluntly “Yes” ; and therefore 1 
did not, or AMPI did not participate in representation for price-sup- 
port adjustment in 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. To your knowledge, did the other cooperatives ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I am quite certain they did. 

Mr. Weitz. They did seek it ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, they did. 

Mr. Weitz. What caused you to ask Mr. Nelson whether these com- 
mitments had been made ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think I asked him whether those two commit- 
ments had been made because it would have been quite impossible, not 
having participated in a meeting of this sort, to ask two questions like 
that, I am quite certain that certain producer people who participated 
in that meeting, perhaps Nelson himself in telling me what the Presi- 
dent had said, let me know that these two quasi-commitments, at any 
rate, had been discussed. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, with respect to political commitments, or commit- 
ments with respect to political contributions, did you ask him of any 
of such commitments, and did he inform you of any such commit- 
ments ? 

Dr. Mehren. This much I can say to you, and again, for the record, I 
would like to have you personally, as well as professionally under- 
stand this : I do not, as a general matter, falsify myself on anything, 
nor have I, nor shall I. 

Second, I see nothing wrong with a commitment ; and if they had told 
me they had a commitment, I would tell you they had told me so. 
There were other commitments of rather dubious nature that I was 
told about ; some of which I kept, and some of which I didn’t. 

But again, I can tell you that I cannot recall any instance in which 
any of them said anything to the effect that they had made an agree- 
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ment, with or without quid pro quo to participate in the financing of 
Mr. Nixon’s 1972 campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you say commitment, agreement; I am asking you 
whether they told you of any discussions, or representations that in- 
volved a discussion of contributions to the Republican Party, or to 
President Nixon’s reelection. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. All right Now on page 144 of the December 19 execu- 
tive session when Mr. Nelson was before this committee, he was asked 
the following : “In your conversation with Dr. Mehren, either before 
the first meeting in January, or between the first and second meeting 
with Mr. Ivalmbach, did he ask you whether any commitments had 
been made for political contributions ?” 

Mr. Nelson’s response is: “I think he asked me what we were com- 
mitted to do.” And then he said, “I asked him what he told you,” and 
he said, “What we had told him”; and I said “w T hat, did you tell him?” 
and Mr. Nelson’s response on page 145 is : “I told him the same thing 
I told everyone else, it was indicated that we would make large con- 
tributions and had been unable to get the committees.” 

Dr. Mehren. Now 

Mr. Weitz. Wait a second, further down I asked him: “Did you 
indicate that these intentions or commitments, however you want to 
characterize them, had been fully satisfied?” And Mr. Nelson’s re- 
sponse was, “No, I told him they had not been.” Do you recall any 
such conversation ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, no. And again, now, I have no personal or profes- 
sional reservation in telling you if there was such a commitment. 

The only thing I know of is the reference by Marion Harrison to 
the difficulty of meeting commitments; but that, I think, was 1971, in 
getting committees put together. But I do not have any recollection— 
in fact, I have adverse recollections of Nelson and Jacobsen ever tell- 
ing me that they had made any agreement, specific, indirect, or other- 
wise, to contribute to the 1972 campaign. There would be no point in 
my telling you this unless it’s so. 

Mr. Weitz. That would include any discussions, or representations 
without regards to agreements, or commitments? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. I don’t have any recollection of it ; and if 
I did, I would give it to you quite without reserve. 

Mr. Weitz. And if you did, you would have a recollection of it. 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. I can’t answer yes, or no. 

Mr. Heininger. For the record, the document to which he referred 
was not discovered by us, and I am sure not seen by him until your 
search through the file. 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware that Mr. Parr has denied under oath 
even discussing the $2.6 million matter with you ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am now aware, that you ask me the question; but I 
wasn’t until this moment. The discussion was in the presence of an- 
other person. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was that ? 

Dr. Mehren. John Butterbrodt. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk with Mr. Butterbrodt about what com- 
mitments had been made, or what discussions, or representations with 
respect to contributions had been made? 
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Dr. Mehren. Yes; I talked to him many times about it. 

Mr. Weitz. What did he tell you ? 

Dr. Mehren. He told me first that he knew nothing about the 
apparent commitments in 1971 ; that appeared to have been a decision 
made individually by Mr. Nelson, or by Mr. Nelson and a group, a 
group in which Mr. Butterbrodt did not participate. Mr. Butterbrodt 
and any of the other board people to whom I have talked said they have 
no knowledge of any agreements with quid pro quo, or bereft of quid 
pro quo, associated with earlier price adjustments, or also future price 
adjustments with respect to 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. When did this conversation take place with Mr. 
Butterbrodt ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, there have been many conversations with Mr. 
Butterbrodt. 

Mr. Weitz. When was the first time that you discussed that with 
him? 

Dr. Meiiren. Well, I suppose, and I will have to say this out of guess, 
rather than precise recollection, I suspect when the rumor about the 
$2.6 million with respect to David Parr came up, I asked John if he ; 
knew anything about any of this, and his answer was, “No.” 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on page 159 of your antitrust deposition, which 
is still underway, that particular questioning took place on December 
13, you were asked whether as new general manager you had asked 
management, prior management, of what the Republican Party and 
Mr. Kalmbach expected ; and your answer was, “No, I didn’t ; I had no 
reason to believe there were any commitments of the sort we discussed 
this morning,” and you went on to say that you didn’t ask him about it, 

I take it from what you are saying that you, in fact, did ask Mr. 
Nelson. 

Dr. Mehren. I really asked Mr. Nelson and everybody else, as 
best as I could, what commitments of any sort, there were, whether 
they were personal contracts, of which quite a few came up ; some of 
which were alleged to exist and never were found ; business commit- 
ments, the works. 

But primarily, Mr. Weitz, in the context of saying, what are the 
areas, or the functions in which I can cut costs ; this was my overriding 
necessity in the first weeks. I wanted to know what was owed there. 

I will agree that political matters at that time, in that environment, 
considering the urgency of the other decisions I had to make, were 
of relatively minor importance. But, I think I asked them one by one, 
and I think Butterbrodt was certainly there the first 3 weeks of this 
set of inquiry, “What do we owe the people ? ” 

You see, again, I had to go from approximately, as I recall it, 
something like $15 million of home-office cost, I had to get it down to 
about $6 million. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes; we will get to the specific meetings in a minute; 
but you testified, and it is a matter of public record, at least sometime 
in early February of 1972, you did meet with Mr. Kalmbach for the 
purpose of discussing the general way of campaign contributions. At 
that meeting you were accompanied by Mr. Nelson and Mr. Jacobsen. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t you take that occasion, when you made a special 
trip from San Antonio to Los Angeles and back again, to at least dis- 
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cuss with Mr. Nelson and Mr. Jacobsen what, if any, commitments or 
representations had previously been made ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; I didn’t do it quite that way, as I recall it. I said 
something — what I did ask them was, “Are we under pressure, or 
are we under requirement ; and why are you people apparently in effect 
acting as intermediaries with Kalmbach?”; and the answer they gave 
me was, “We have to live with those people for another 4 years.” 

But nothing more direct than that; and that statement I can 
remember quite explicitly in the airplane going out — incidentally a 
commercial plane, going out to Los Angeles. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate there had been a $90,000 a month com- 
mitment made the previous year ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have never heard of a $90,000 a month commitment 
until it appeared in the press about 2 or 3 weeks ago. I am not sure now 
that there was any such commitment. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you how much had been contributed in 1971 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall Nelson or anybody else telling me. I 
believe the press had discovered what had been contributed in 1971 
through TAPE. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ask Mr. Nelson why that amount had been 
contributed ? 

Dr. Mehren. Probably not. It was contributed, it was done with. 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to meeting with Mr. Kalmbach 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing]. Did the matter come up as to, we con- 
tributed that, amount, do they want more, or why do they want more; 
or was the feeling, we should contribute more in order to live with 
them for another 4 years ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Kalmbach went to great lengths, really, to make 
two points yery clear to me in that discussion, which nearly all of the 
others always did. That there was no quid pro quo of any sort here. 
Mr. Kalmbach, I believe, later testified under oath, to Bill Dobrovir 
that when he said he would not make further representations that there 
would be no breach of commitments. 

It was not at the first meeting with him, I think, but the last one ; 
but the matter of commitments came up, and I do recall saying to him : 
“Now the abstention from any further representation, or seeking of 
funds here is not to be taken as a breach of any commitment,” and 
he said “there was no commitment;” and he so testified. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s take those meetings 

Dr. Mehren. Let me just put this on the record. I can only tell you 
what was said. I cannot tell whether there was a commitment in the 
sense that you now say it. My own strong feeling now is, yes, there 
was ; and I said that to you in private conversations. 

But your question is: “Did they ever say this to me?” and the 
answer is, “No.” 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I would like to take these meetings with Mr. Kalm- 
bach in sequence, so that we can perhaps bring out the specific matters 
with respect to each meeting. 

Dr. Mehren. Sure. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you told, either before or after January 14, 1972, 
a meeting was going to take place between Mr. Nelson, Mr. Jacobsen, 
and Mr. Kalmbach in California ? 
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Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you explain why Mr. Nelson in his executive session 
before us, on page 144, when asked about the meeting said that, “Mr. 
Jacobsen and I flew out in that jet and flew back, and then I reported 
to him” — meaning you — “about the meeting ?” 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I can. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 

Dr. Mehren. When I heard, or had adduced from the questioning 
of the grand jury that this meeting had occurred, quite truly, this was 
my first knowledge of it. 

The next morning I reported to counsel, Mr. Heininger, that this 
information had been made known to me ; and it was as impressive to 
Mr. Heininger as it was to me. 

Immediately upon going back to San Antonio I asked the comp- 
troller to check the log of the company jet, to see whether it in fact had 
gone to Los Angeles. The log was last indicated on January the 12th of 
1972. The last logged flight of that jet was from San Antonio, to 
Mexico City, to Houston, to San Antonio on January 12. 1 therefore, 
as I think, told you on the telephone, and I certainly told Mr. Hein- 
inger that apparently the jet was not used. 

Then I heard, oh, a week ago from Mr. Heininger that Harold Nelson 
had said I gave him permission to use that jet, whereupon I told our 
people to go out and search for fuel records. Having searched for fuel 
records they found a fueling of the jet in Los Angeles on January 14, 
I think. 

I said then, “search again” — they had been through expense ac- 
counts — and I said, “search them again to find out if we have any 
records of Nelson and the pilot being in Los Angeles.” They found an 
expense record of Harold Nelson on the night of January 1.3, 1 think, 
at the Beverly Wilshire Hotel. They found, at another hotel, an ex- 
pense record for Mr. Paul Blanton, who is the pilot ; but not for the 
copilot, as I recall it. 

So, the flight obviously occurred. It was not logged, and it still is 
not logged. The last log flight on that jet was January 12, 1972; the 
tanks were drained on January 18, as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you provide us with copies of the fuel record and 
expense records for that date ? 

Mr. Heininger. I don’t think they are expense records, I think they 
are hotel bills. I think it was a charge on an Express card, or some- 
thing. We will provide that. 

Mr. Weitz. Whatever you are able to find. 

Dr. Mehren. I have two things, I have the hotel bills for Blanton 
and for Nelson; and I have the fueling in Los Angeles. In fact, I can 
tell you now 

Mr. Peotkin. Just for clarification, are you saying that Nelson never 
filed an expense account covering those expenses ? 

Dr. Meiiren. Nelson paid for his Beverly Wilshire on an AMPI 
credit card, which on the first inquiry was not discovered. Immediately 
after November 15, or whenever we were last here I asked Gary Woods, 
our comptroller to check and see. 

Now, Heinie then asked me, “Did you give him permission to use 
the jet ?” and I give you the best recollection of that I have, and I think 
the answer to that is “Yes.” But I would like to put this on the record, 
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too. After the board meeting at which Mr. Nelson was detached as 
general manager and I was installed, the executive committee and the 
officers of AMPI met out in our office, which is way out from town ; 
they met in my old office. 

Shortly after we met there Parr came down and said, almost plead- 
ingly, “Will you give me 2 or 3 minutes with you” ; and I did, primar- 
ily for tranquility, I guess, it had been a very difficult day. I went up 
to the office I now occupy, which was then occupied by Mr. Nelson. As I 
recall there was Mr. Nelson, Mr. Parr, Mr. Howard, Mr. Townsend, and 
Mr. Ball. There were perhaps others, but those I remember. 

I recall very well Mr. Parr saying to me that he would be most 
deeply grateful if I would make two immediate agreements with 
him; one is that Mr. Ball would become the manager of the north 
Texas division; the second was that I would leave Mr. Howard and 
Mr. Townsend with him for his thinking operation in Little Rock. 

I know very well what my answer to that was. My answer was: 
“That this is January 12, it’s a difficult day, these are matters which 
Avill have to be considered in conjunction with many other things; 
and I would certainly make no such agreements one way or the other 
now.” 

I think at that time Harold Nelson asked me if he could use the 
jet to clean up odds and ends; and I think I said “Yes.” Now, I next 
saw Harold Nelson, to my knowledge, some 10 days later. 

Mr. WEiTz.Did he tell you at that time of his meeting ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. Let me proceed. I know this now, and I knew 
this 3 months ago. They went from San Antonio that night to Dallas, 
all of them ; this group. 

Mr. Weitz. All right,. 

Dr. Mehren. As far as I can find out — Parr told me that he had 
gone up there with them in order to quiet the wounds and heal the diffi- 
culties, et cetera — I know that Parr went up and came back, so I 
rather believe his story. 

They apparently went out that evening, late that evening from San 
Antonio to Dallas 

Mr. Heininger. That was the 12th. 

Dr. Mehren. The 12th, yes; I know that to be true. I think that 
Nelson did say, more or less anxiously, “Can I use the jet to clean up 
odds and ends?” I think I said “Yes.” Again, this has gone back 2 
years with the use of the jet. I might say for the record, I never used 
the jet after January 12 at all. 

He did not show, as I recall it, and I think I can establish it also, 
because Butterbrodt was there every Monday for the following three 
Mondays for the purpose of seeing what we could do to find out what 
really needed to be encompassed in the next few weeks. 

I think it was at least a week, or 10 days before Nelson came back ; 
and I have no recollection of any statement about going to Los Angeles. 
And I do not, to this date, recall any one of them ever telling me 
this. In complete truth, as I have told you in an informal session, Mr. 
Weitz, the first knowledge I had of this was in the deduction from 
the question that Mr. Sale asked me. 

I will also say, if I had known, I think my procedures from there 
on would have been substantially different from what they were, for 
very good reasons. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, sometime around January 26, or 27 did you have 
an occasion to discuss with Mr. Jacobsen arrangements for a subse- 
quent meeting with Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Mehren. There is very great doubt that I discussed arrange- 
ments with him personally. I think, as best I can reconstruct it, that 
there were telephone discussions. The reason I am reasonably sure 
is because this was the day I first met general counsel — I mean legal 
counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. You are reasonably sure you didn’t meet with him? 

Dr. Mehren. With Mr. Nelson ? 

Mr. Weitz. No, we are talking about Jacobsen. 

Dr. Mehren. Oh, on January 26, no. 

Mr. Weitz. How about on January 27, do you recall meeting with 
Jacobsen on that day ? 

Dr. Mehren. I was in Chicago then, also. 

Mr. Weitz. Did there come a time, then, sometime before Febru- 
ary 3, when you discussed with Mr. J acobsen, and agreed to meet with 
Mr. Kalmbach? 

Dr. Mehren. Very obviously, but I am not sure that was a per- 
sonal meeting. I know there were several conversations on the telephone 
with him — what does the calendar show ? 

Mr. Heininger. I think the record, as I reconstructed it, there un- 
doubtedly were some telephone conversations with Mr. Jacobsen. And 
the final arrangements for going over to Los Angeles apparently were 
worked out between Mr. Jacobsen’s secretary 

Dr. Mehren. And Mrs. Jamiesen. I have records to that effect, if 
you want that, I will give it to you. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when Jacobsen talked about this matter what did 
he tell you ? 

Dr. Mehren. Basically that Kalmbach wanted to talk to me about 
the support of the President in 1972 ; and that Mr. Kalmbach was in 
effect the major fund collector for the Nixon campaign. And that in 
all likelihood, as he put it, that is, “Nelson reaffirmed we would have 
to live with these people” ; and that it would be highly desirable that 
I get to know him and discuss this matter with him. That, generally, 
was the thrust of it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate how he came to be the intermediary, 
or came to the position where he wanted you to contact Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Mehren. Only to this extent, that as I recall it he said to me that 
Mr. Kalmbach wanted to talk to me about this. 

Mr. Weitz. How did Mr. Jacobsen — did he explain how he came 
to that knowledge ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. Had he done this in December 1972, 1 would have 
asked him that question ; in January 1972 I didn’t worry. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Jacobsen is a life-time Democrat, is he not? 

Dr. Mehren. In terms of party registration, or what? 

Mr. Weitz. Affiliation and activities. 

Dr. Mehren. No, not to my knowledge. He was a major fund- 
gatherer, I think, of Democrats for Nixon, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Weitz. I said Democratic affiliation. 

Dr. Mehren. Was he a member of the party, you mean? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 
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Dr. Mehren. But I also say to my knowledge that he apparently 
sparked the collection of Democratic funds for the reelection of Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you perceive, or did he explain this role in J anuary 
of 1972 as that role ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, I think it was generally known, publicly 
known that he was a fundraiser for Democrats for Nixon. 

Mr. Weitz. Democrats for Nixon were not organized until the fol- 
lowing August. What did he tell you in January? 

Dr. Me 1 1 rex. Precisely what I said, that this is a man who wanted 
to talk to me. 

Mr. Weitz. You didn’t express surprise and say, “Jake, what are 
you doing talking to Herb Kalmbach” ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know who he was ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, but only vaguely. 

Mr. Weitz. And did you ask Jacobsen how he came to know him? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I didn’t because — look, now, Mr. Weitz, I knew 
Jacobsen had been a participant in a variety of political campaigns, 
which incidentally I had never participated in; that he did have con- 
nections across the board. When Jake said to me “Mr. Kalmbach wants 
to talk to you as the new chief of AMPI about political contribu- 
tions,” I took it for what it said, that Mr. Kalmbach had asked him to 
do it. 

I didn’t know why he picked Jacobsen instead of somebody else, 
Jacobsen obviously had had a long and close connection with our 
preceding management. It was entirely likely that if Kalmbach did in 
fact want to speak to me, Jacobsen would be the person to whom he 
would go to set it up. 

I repeat now, Kalmbach testified that Jacobsen went to him. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, did there come a time in late January 1972, when 
you met with Marion Harrison in San Antonio ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think it was late January, I can’t give you dates. 

Mr. Weitz. Sometime early in 1972. 

Dr. Mehren. Do we have a record of that ? 

Mr. Heininger. I don’t think we do. 

Dr. Mehren. The point is, I don’t think it’s January. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall him spending the night at your house? 

Dr. Mehren. I certainly do. Do you want to know why? 

Mr. Weitz. No, I would like to know the purpose of the visit. 

Dr. Mehren. The purpose of the visit, as he put it to me, was to 
establish a relationship with me as the new general manager, and 
through me with the board of AMPI, different and more effective 
than what he had been able to establish with Harold Nelson and Dave 
Parr. 

Without any disparagement of Parr and Nelson, in essence what 
Mr. Harrison said to me was that he gave them excellent advice with 
respect to political procedures in Washington, and frequently they 
didn’t adhere to it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate how ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, the one I can recall at this stage is that he would 
arrange appointments, he would arrange discussions, which most 
often, as you recall, they would go ahead and do ; but then they would 
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go around left end and meet with other people, which made it very 
difficult for him effectively to function as a door-opener and arranger 
of discussions. 

His basic request, if it can be so defined, of me was that if I would 
be working with him, I would give very careful consideration to his 
overall strategic recommendations, and not take collateral or outside 
action, which would diminish the effectiveness of what he was doing. 

Mr. Weitz. He didn't try to impress upon him the fact that he was 
a key Republican lawyer with contacts in the administration that 
you would do well to retain ; wasn’t this the thrust of his conversation ? 

Dr. Meiiren. That was implicit in his conversation, and again, with 
no disparagement of Marion Harrison, that has been implicit in any 
conversat ion I ever had with Marion Harrison. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he also explain that he had played a major role 
in the 1971 contributions to the President’s reelection ? 

Dr. Meiiren. I’m not sure he explained it, but by that time I knew 
it because it was in the press. 

Mr. Weitz. I think in your antitrust deposition, on page 151, you 
referred to the fact that Harrison told you that. 

Dr. Mehren. Not just then. 

Mr. Weitz. But he told you that. 

Dr. Meiiren. I think the main thrust was how he and I would work 
together. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t he worried that you would cut off his firm’s re- 
tainer ; and didn’t you discuss that? 

Dr. Mehren. I expect he was. I don’t recall his definitely saying 
this, but I think by then, I think by February he certainly knew that 
I had required the comptroller of AMPI to give me detailed records 
on public relations people, lawyers, anybody on the collateral payroll 
at AMPI ; and I expect by the time that Marion Harrison came to my 
home he knew that I had detached quite a few of them. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t he make some reference to the fact that he was 
necessary, and for you to continue to fulfill the commitments that had 
been made by prior management? 

Dr. Mehren. To my knowledge, again, Marion Harrison never said 
that there were commitments. Again, if he had said it, it would not be 
disturbing to me, I would tell you so. I cannot recollect, and I will 
not fabricate recollections any more than fail to recollect what I know. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, we have a White House memo of January 1972, 
which makes reference to the fact that the milk people do not want to 
continue to deal with Reeves and Harrison. Do you have such knowl- 
edge of any such decisions, or discussions on the part of your coop- 
erative? 

Dr. Mehren. Not with any great precision. I think that there was, 
both with Mr. Nelson and Mr. Parr, a feeling that he had not effec- 
tively handled the committee machinery through which those TAPE 
funds were apparently allocated ; that it had been provocative of mas- 
sive trouble, which might have been avoided by rather more effective 
activity by Mr. Harrison. But I had heard nothing prior to my ini- 
tiation of tenure, Mr. Weitz, that would indicate firing him, or any- 
thing of that sort. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Harrison mention Mr. Jacobsen in that con- 
versation when he was at your house ? 
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Dr. Mehren. Truthfully, I can’t recall ; he may have. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he refer to Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall any reference to Mr. Kalmbach at all. 
It was basically the two points to which you yourself have referred, 
or which I have discussed in response to your questions. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Mr. Chotiner, did he make reference to Mr. 
Chotiner? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not sure it was at that meeting that he made 
reference to Mr. Chotiner ; it may well have been. But this I can tell 
you, I do recall that at that, or some other meeting, Mr. Harrison told 
me about Mr. Chotiner becoming of counsel to Reeves and Harrison. 

I suspect it probably was at that meeting, because at that time I 
knew what the retainer fees were. Again, I am probably reconstruct- 
ing, which is dangerous and foolish. I rather think I asked him why, 
sometime in 1971, the retainer had gone from $50,000 to $107,500; but 
I believe there is a response to that question, that he told me the ar- 
rangement in respect to Mr. Chotiner. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, before we move to the February 3d meeting, just 
one other area. You mentioned the fact that you discussed commit- 
ments in general, and prior obligations and so forth, of management 
when you took over with Mr. Nelson, at least with respect to one mat- 
ter with Mr. Parr. How about Mr. Lilly, did you ask him about any 
such prior obligations, political 

Dr. Mehren. No, I did not. 

Mr. Weitz [continuing] or otherwise? 

Dr. Mehren. Not to my knowledge, anyway. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know that Mr. Lilly had substantial political 
responsibility under prior management ? 

Dr. Mehren. It was my understanding that he had a political re- 
sponsibility primarily with respect to two types of political entities ; 
one was the State governments ; and the other one was associated with 
the Animal and Product Health and Sanitation. That was my under- 
standing then. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember meeting with Mr. Lilly, or seeing him 
in Washington in March of 1971, with respect to the price-support 
matter ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t have any memory of Mr. Lilly being present, 
but that doesn’t mean he wasn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on February 3, you, Mr. Nelson, and Mr. Jacobsen 
flew out to Los Angeles and met with Mr. Kalmbach. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And also present was Mr. DeMarco, and others of his 
law firm ; is that correct ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am quite certain that Mr. DeMarco was there, and 
I think there were three others ; I don’t know their names. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. 

Dr. Mehren. I’m not sure it was three. 

Mr. Weitz. The meeting began, as I understand it, in Mr. Kalm- 
bach’s office, and then you proceeded to go to lunch ; is that correct? 

Dr. Mehren. Not quite. As I recall it, we walked about the area a 
bit because we were early, and discussed the architecture of the new’ 
Bank of America Tower. We then went upstairs, and I believe were 
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met. by Mr. DeMarco. I would say it might have been 30 minutes 
after first, meeting Mr. DeMarco that Mr. Kalmbach came in. 

Then, I think, we proceeded to DeMarco’s offices. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the earliest, the first contact with Mr. DeMarco, 
did he discuss contributions in any way, before Mr. Kalmbacli’s ar- 
rival, or was it just pleasantries? 

Dr. Mehren. No, it was no more than pleasantries, as I recall. 
These were pretty things, discussion of certain furnishings, certain 
art; I think there was discussion of the development of Ivalmbach’s 
firm, who they were, where they were. 

Mr. Weitz. There were no discussions of contributions ? 

Dr. Meiirex. No, only in the broad sense that we were there to dis- 
cuss contributions with Mr. Kalmbach ; but no specifics were discussed, 
as I recall it, Mr. Weitz, until the. arrival of Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when Mr. Kalmbach arrived and you proceeded to 
Mr. DeMarco’s office, could you tell us in a general way the substance 
of the conversation ? 

Dr. Meiirex. Yes. I have a memory which I am not sure is precise, 
but be it correct, I believe Mr. Jacobsen introduced Mr. Nelson to Mr. 
Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. To each other? 

Dr. Meiirex. That is my memory, it could be wrong. But, I re- 
member, for what it’s worth, accurate or inaccurate, a discussion of 
Mr. Kalmbach and Mr. Jacobsen, the tone of which indicated they 
knew each other; and then in reference to Mr. Nelson as if they did 
not know each other. That was the first part. 

The next part, as I can reconstruct this discussion by Mr. Jacobsen 
at some length, maybe 5 minutes, or so, with respect to the total de- 
tachment of any political contributions, including those about to be 
discussed from any action by any element of the Government prior 
to such discussions, simultaneously therewith, or thereafter. To the 
extent that I recall, and I think I so testified to Bill Dobrovir, that 
this was a sort of a civics lecture, and I had for one reason or another 
taken two or three political science courses in my life ; this is unneces- 
sary, and get on with the business. 

Then there was specific disclaimer, and rather eloquently stated, 
genteelly stated, civilly stated by Mr. Kalmbach at substantial length, 
Alan, that this did not in any measure indicate adjustment to anything 
that had been done in the past or anything that would be done in the 
future. He went to very great lengths, and did it rather well, to in- 
dicate that this was a discussion of the possibilities of contributing 
to the reelection of Richard M. Nixon solely for the purpose of the 
reelection of Richard M. Nixon in the interest of the people of the 
United States; and carefully, not merely did not affirmatively refer 
to agreements, to commitments, to quid pro quo, but carefully laid 
the groundwork that no such constituent elements were by any con- 
struction involved in these discussions. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if White House members, either at that time or 
earlier, had made reference to commitments of $1 million, $2 million, 
$90,000 a month, what does that indicate to you in connection with Mr. 
Kalmbach ’s conversation with you ? And I might add, referring to Mr. 
Kalmbach, again, he was reportedly aware of such commitments. 

Dr. Mehren. You are aware that I was not aware of such memos. 
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Mr. Weitz. Yes. Let me ask you this : Doesn’t this indicate to you, 
then, that Mr. Kalmbach’s references to you were cosmetic in nature, 
without regard to whether understandings had either ever been made, 
or ever been contemplated, or were to be made ? 

Dr. Mehren. As of now do I so consider, or did I on January 12, 
1972? 

Mr. Weitz. Well, I take it that as of January 12, or as of February 3, 
you did not take these to be cosmetic ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I did not ; I didn’t have any reason to do so. Let me 
say again, and perhaps those of you who are attorneys here can correct 
me, I would not have been deeply shocked if they had said directly and 
unequivocally, “Your predecessors have agreed to support the candi- 
dacy of Richard Nixon in 1972.” To my knowledge there is nothing 
unlawful about such an agreement, there is nothing necessarily im- 
proper about such an agreement. If they had said that to me, then 
I would have had to do exactly what I did with respect to other com- 
mitments, say that from Congressman James Jones, who most ve- 
hemently, orally, by telephone, by letter indicated to me that this was 
a flat handshake contract with Harold Nelson ; who did put a lawyer 
on my tail when I said I wouldn’t fulfill the commitment, so-called. 
I would have done the same thing here. 

And, if I might say, perhaps to facilitate the discussion, if there 
had been reference to agreements to contribute in 1972, first I would 
have adjusted to it as best I could, I would have gone back to discuss 
that with my colleagues ; and I would have told you so. I would have 
no reason not to tell you. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, let me ask you this, I am trying not only to deter- 
mine with respect to your testimony, but also with respect to your 
knowledge from these other individuals, their reasons to tell you, or 
not to tell you. 

Now, the previous week, in January 1972, the Nader suit was filed; 
and this was in the same vein as the adverse publicity in the fall of 
1971. Now, that publicity focused at that point on contributions of 
approximately $300,000 to the Republican Party, and a somewhat 
lesser amount directly to the President’s committees. Now, I’m not 
sure of that — approximately $300,000. 

Dr. Meiiren. I think $422,500 to the committees, if I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. That is including 1972; but as of January 1972, there 
was upward of $300,000. Now, in light of the publicity, and in light of 
the suit that had been filed, was there not in fact a reason either not to 
discuss, or to try to minimize, or conceal on the part of someone a 
commitment that substantially exceeded the amount that had already 
been contributed and publicly reported ? 

Dr. Mehren. I can only conclude — and this is a dangerous conclu- 
sion which could never be established empirically one way or another — 
that these people thought that if they told me there had been a commit- 
ment, I would on my own, or with my colleagues, say that we won’t 
need it. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, they testified that they did. 

Dr. Meiiren. Well, I can testify 

Mr. Weitz. At least Mr. Nelson testified. 

Dr. Mehren. I have no such recollection, and I give you the best 
recollections I can. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now 

Dr. Mehrex. Let me finish because I think there is a point that you 
need here. The question of the Nader matter and the public reaction to 
the earlier contributions in 1971 did come up, and I so testified, I 
think — I’m not sure I testified before. 

Mr. Weitz. My next question, then, will be : Was there not discussion 
of procedures that might be followed if additional contributions were 
made in 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, there was. 

Mr. Weitz. Who said that, and what was said ? 

Dr. Mehrex. This was at lunch, and not, as I recall it, in the office of 
Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, at the office of Mr. Kalmbach, after he made these 
disclaimers, what, exactly, did he say ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Well, what he said, that the President and he would be 
quite grateful if we found it possible for the good of the country to 
contribute to the support of the campaign for the reelection of Richard 
M. Nixon. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he mention any amounts, or quantity ; did he char- 
acterize it in any way as substantial contributions ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Well, I knew this, and I think he understood I knew it. 
By that time I certainly knew that Herbert Kalmbach didn’t deal with 
$50 contributions or $100 contributions. But the magnitudes came up 
only with respect to the question you are about to ask me, and those are 
disjunctive. 

Mr. Weitz. Before we get to that, what was your response in his 
office? 

Dr. Mehrex. My response was that I would listen to whatever sug- 
gestions would be made, whatever requests were made; that I would 
take it back and discuss it with my colleagues, and would respond 
later. This is what I do in every such matter that comes to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he make any further suggestions, other than the 
general request that you indicated ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Nothing that was specific. He didn’t say — among this 
now you are really asking me indirectly, “Your people have agreed to 
give me $1 million or $2 million,” the answer is no. 

Did he say, “Your people have agreed to give me anything at all,” 
the answer is “No.” 

Mr. Weitz. Did he say, “We understand your people are supportive 
of the President” ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I don’t recall his saying that. I do know he testified 
that I had once stated in that meeting that my single motivation was 
to assist in the reelection of Richard M. Nixon. The fact is, on a per- 
sonal basis, which I detach from my job at AMPI, I have never once 
availed myself of any opportunity, in California or elsewhere, to vote 
for Richard M. Nixon. But I do recall his having made that statement 
in his deposition to Dobrovir. No, it w T as really the security, the safety, 
the welfare of this country. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he mention any other contributions, or goal figures, 
for any other contributors? 

Dr. Mehrex. I am not sure he did, I know Lee Nunn did later, in 
terms of total magnitude. I don’t recall Herbert Kalmbach saying it. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there anything 
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Mr. IIeixixger. Now, this is again the conversation prior to lunch. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. Is there anything you can recall with respect to the 
conversation at Mr. Kalmbaeh’s offices before you went to lunch? 

Dr. Mehrex. I can’t, but if you have questions that you would like 
to ask me, I will try to answer them with respect to discussions prior to 
lunch. I think I told you what I can recall now. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us the substance of the conversation at 
lunch ? 

Dr. Meiirex. Yes, I remember Herbert W. Kalmbach ordered what 
he called a virgin Mary; that is very firm in my mind. It moved to 
a discussion of how contributions, if they were made, now, should be 
made. It was there, and to my recollection only there, Mr. Weitz, that 
references to magnitude were made. 

I think that it was Mr. DeMarco, and I’m not sure, I think it was 
he, who said that if we were to contribute $350,000, it could be 
sequenced in a certain way. 

Mr. Weitz. What was that sequence ? 

Dr. Mehrex. As I recall, he said the sequence could be, if it was, 
say, $700,000, you would put so much in immediately ; so much prior 
to the 1st of March ; so much during March : so much between April 1 
and April 7 ; and then some rather minor sum thereafter. 

Mr. Weitz. What would you approximate to be the percentage of 
the total contribution that he suggested could be made, or should be 
made, prior to April 7, 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I think, now, and I am doing the very best I can to 
remember accurately, I believe he said — and this again was Mr. De- 
Marco, and not Mr. Kalmbach — that if you, say, find it possible to 
contribute $700,000, then it would be sequenced something in the neigh- 
borhood of $50,000 given after April 7. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t he in fact say $750,000? 

Dr. Meiirex. He may well have; this is very difficult. I used to be 
most impatient with people who couldn’t remember precisely — I don’t 
know. The numbers that stick in my head are 350, and perhaps 750, 
or 700 ; those two numbers I do remember. 

Mr. Weitz. Why did he make that suggestion ; did you understand 
the purpose of dividing up the contribution ? 

Dr. Meiirex. He didn’t give me any specification of purpose, but 
even then, knowing a little about this, not very much, to be truthful ; 
it was very obvious that what he wanted to do was disclose a certain 
amount of it and not disclose another amount because my understand- 
ing of the terms of the law that expired on April 7, was that contribu- 
tions made prior thereto would not be disclosed. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any direct reference to reporting, and not 
reporting contributions ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Only indirectly. Now, this is the first thing. The second 
thing that I responded — both of these I responded at that meeting ; 
the first thing was the matter of the sequence. 

The second was a matter of the recipient agencies, and here it was 
suggested — and again, that is my memory — this was Mr. DeMarco, 
although it could have been Kalmbach. Again, I am not being evasive, 
or coy, I think it was DeMarco who said that in this case they could 
set up State committees. That the State committees would consist of 
real people. They would have chairmen and vice chairmen, secretaries, 
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treasurers, et cetera. They would be State committees, but they would 
not, in any measure, be associated with the Republican State commit- 
tees, wherever they were. He then said, as I recall, that what we could 
very properly do, and legally do would be to make contributions to 
these committees, report them accurately, fully in terms of complete, 
meticulous conformity to law; then, whatever those committees did 
with it thereafter was up to them. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate that they were not necessarily identified 
as committees for the President? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall his saying that. I do recall his saying 
that they would be fully separate, detached from the normal Republi- 
can State committees. 

It was at this stage that I did tell them, that I certainly made no 
decisions then and there, that I did immediately arrange for a com- 
plete termination of any individual decisions wtih respect to TAPE 
funds, or any other funds. I didn’t like this, and I think I turned to 
Mr. DeMarco at one stage and said, “I am very surprised that you 
suggest a thing like this, we have been through this bloodbath of what 
appeared to me to be committees of dubious constituency in 1971 ; and 
I certainly don’t react well to a proposal to reproduce this activity.” 

Mr. Weitz. What was his response to that ? 

Dr. Mehren. His response was that these would be different. These 
would be committees that were real committees, real people, real ad- 
dresses, real everything; therefore, they were different in kind as well 
as function from those to which I had taken exception with respect 
to 1971. I did take exception, and I still take exception to what they 
did in 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. But they likewise would have been committees for the 
reelection of the President. 

Dr. Meiiren. Well, I don’t think there was any effort to dissemble 
with respect to that. I don’t think he came out and said that these 
special committees that he would set up, real as they might be, would 
not direct their activities and their funds towards the reelection of 
the President. Certainly he didn’t say the opposite of it. But these 
are the two suggestions that were made. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there anything else that you can recall at the luncheon 
meeting with respect to contributions, or any other substantive mat- 
ters that were discussed ? 

Dr. Mehren. That is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there anything else with respect to contributions? 

Mr. Heininger. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Let me ask, was there a discussion of any substantive policies, or 
administration decisions that affected AMPI ; were any such matters 
discussed at the luncheon ? 

Dr. Meiiren. Not to my recollection, as I told you a little earlier, Mr. 
Weitz. He did make a rather long and eloquent disclaimer of any such 
things. I have no recollection of the antitrust case being discussed. The 
only allusion to anything else was my response with respect to the pro- 
posal for temporal sequence and for committee structures. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, was there any reference to the antitrust suit? 

Dr. Meiiren. I don’t recall any. 
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Mr. Weitz. Mr. Jacobsen, at page 159 of our executive session testi- 
mony here was asked, “Did he” — meaning you, Dr. Mehren — “refer 
to the antitrust suit that had just been filed against AMPI” — this is 
referring to the meeting with Mr. Kalmbach — Mr. Jacobsen’s answer, 
“Yes ; 1 am sure he did.” 

Do you recall discussing the matter at lunch? 

Dr. Meiiren. No, I don't, and for this reason I think I am correct, 
Alan ; I remember a certain contrast. At one stage in the late Nunn dis- 
cussion 1 recall his saying, obliquely, “Well, it never could be quid 
pro quo, and never would be. It is correct that the President does re- 
member his friends who helped him.” 

Now, that, is as close to a quid pro quo statement as I think anybody 
ever came to me. I mentioned the Nunn comment because I do not re- 
call any such comment by Mr. Kalmbach, or Mr. DeMarco. 

Mr. Weitz. Dili you ever discuss — apart from this meeting with Mr. 
Kalmbach — let me first say, do you recall discussing the antitrust suit 
with Mr. Kalmbach at all ? 

Dr. Meiiren. I do not. My recollection is, it was an almost, con- 
sciously directed effort to avoid any appearance whatsoever at any 
stage of this discussion to any benefit that might come from contribu- 
tion ; or any adverse reaction that might come from not contributing. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you hope that any benefits might accrue, whether or 
not they were overtly referred to ? 

Dr. Mehren. This again is a question to which I could give you what 
I now think to be my reaction 2 years ago — is that a clear comment? 

Mr. Weitz. Well, I am asking you what you thought at the time. 

Dr. Meiiren. I can now respond to you, I think, what I now think 1 
thought at the time. I would have been deeply shocked 2 years ago to 
consider that, after having worked for administrations previously, 
that any reference to contributions would, in any measure, be tied to 
any action, or failure to act by an administration because in absolute 
truth, in participation in four preceding administrations at one level 
or another, t he very thought of it would be deeply shocking to me. 

Again, this was 2 years ago. So, no ; as I look back on it, it seems to 
me now that I had a rather different response to this. Perhaps I didn’t 
have it then, but I certainly have it now, and that is, if you don’t con- 
tribute, what they might do. But to think even now that by contribut- 
ing through the committee, or any other way to an administration that 
some affirmative action would be engendered by it, no. I think, quite 
aside from morals, that would be stupid. 

Mr. Weitz. In 1972 you never discussed with anyone at AMPI, or 
representatives of AMPI the hope and possibility that contributions 
would help in the antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Meiiren. No; I discussed with people at AMPI, and I discussed 
with Members of Congress quite the reverse. I have discussed with 
people in AMPI, and I am certain I have discussed with people in the 
Congress that earlier contributions and the modes in which they were 
made, in my judgment virtually precluded a rational, ordered proce- 
dure under law in the resolution of the troubles with which we were 
afflicted. 

Mr. Weitz. Then, why did you tell Mr. Isliam in the spring and 
winter of 1972, that you felt you would probably have to end up con- 
tributing to the President? 
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Dr. Mehren. I don’t believe I ever said that to Mr. Isham. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss the matter of contributions and the 
antitrust suit with Mr. Jacobsen in 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall any discussions, there may well have 
been. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever express the hope to Mr. J acobsen that such 
contributions might help alleviate the problems with respect to the 
antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. That’s not my way of doing things, no. What you are 
really asking me, I think, did I suggest a process of bribery to Mr. 
Jacobsen ? It is not my procedure and my way of living that, if you will 
fix up an antitrust case, I will give you some money. 

Mr. Weitz. My question was, did you ever discuss with Mr. Jacob- 
sen in 1972, the hope that by contributing, the antitrust suit would 
somehow be alleviated, or eased ? - 

Dr. Mehren. I have never, to my knowledge anywhere, tied together 
political contributions with the perversion of the system of justice. 

Mr. Weitz. It is Mr. Jacobsen’s testimony to this committee that you 
did, in fact, in a private conversation with him discuss the hope that 
such subsequent conversations would help with respect to the antitrust 
suit. 

Dr. Mehren. Conversations, or contributions ? 

Mr. Weitz. In conversations with him that such contributions would 
help with the antitrust suit ; that would be incorrect ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have never, to the honest and best recollection I have, 
ever done such a thing; and I tell you that it would lie totally anathema 
to me. I do not believe in bribery of governmental activities, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. You are characterizing it, I am not characterizing it. 

Now, there were several letters, I think, that you have been shown of 
February 1972, from Marion Harrison; one to Mr. Heininger, one to 
Mr. Russell, and one to you. 

Dr. Mehren. Can I see them ? 

Mr. Weitz. The other two that are not addressed to you show copies 
to you. I believe you have seen copies of these letters ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have to look at them first. This is some irony that they 
insist on expedited depositions. I have seen it. 

Mr. Weitz. I am going to mark them and ask you specific questions. 
I’m not going into detail. 

Dr. Mehren. You want to ask on this one, from Harrison to 
Russell ? 

Mr. Weitz. You have seen those three letters. I am going to mark 
this as exhibit 1-A, a letter of February 28 from Russell to Heininger ; 
and 1-B, a letter from Harrison to Russell ; and finally 1-C, a letter 
from Harrison to you. 

[Whereupon, the documents referred to were marked Mehren ex- 
hibits Nos. 1-A, 1-B, and 1-C for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. Now, these letters are all late February 1972, and the 
subject matter is the antitrust suit that had been filed by the Justice 
Department against AMPI on February 1, 1972. 

Now, in the letter from Marion Harrison to you, exhibit 1-C, the 
first sentence begins, “In view of the changing of the guard, apart from 
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Jake’s reasoning, I decided, wit h Murray’s concurrence not to talk with 
the incumbent but to take the matter up anew with his successor.” 

With respect to that paragraph, first of all, what was Jake's 
reasoning ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, now, I’ll have to go back. Let me try to put this 
thing together now as best I can. As I recall this matter, Stuart Russell, 
out of his own volition, stated that he knew people at various levels at 
the Department of Justice with whom he had worked in the past. 

I had, I believe, said to Russell, possibly to Jacobsen also, and cer- 
tainly to Mr. Heininger and to Members of the Senate here that it 
appeared to me that the extreme press exposure of the alleged activi- 
ties of 1971 had so hardened the position of the Department of Justice 
that it was virtually impossible to talk compromise, or consent, which 
was in fact given in the early days as a decree cited ; and in fact there 
is an ultimatum in the original. 

My interest, and I think ultimately out of Mr. Heininger, was to 
see whether we could counter the apparent intransigence of the Justice 
Department people at least to sit down and reasonably discuss the 
possibilities of consent. 

Now, that, I believe, I said to virtually every counsel involved in this 
battery of litigation that I inherited. I knew what Russell suggested. 
What Jake’s reasoning is at this stage, I don’t know. I suspect that 
Jake’s reasoning would be, if you follow the usual procedures that 
Jake follows, that- we would find access through contacts that Jacob- 
sen could establish, ultimately, if necessary, to discuss the possibilities 
of compromise with the Attorney General, as free as possible of the 
deeply seated preconceptions that seemed to burden the Chicago 
office on the working level of the Department of Justice. 

Proper or not, Heinie, I think you and I discussed that. 

Mr. Weitz. What access is Jacobsen referring to? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Jacobsen’s usual access, after the termination of 
the Johnson administration was Mr. Connally. Whether it was here, 
I can’t specifically recall, but I assume it to be so. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, this letter is dated February 25. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. On March 16, 1972, you met with Mr. Connally, didn’t 
_you ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. At whose suggestion ? 

Dr. Mehren. Jacobsen’s. 

Mr. Weitz. Who else met with you ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Weitz. What did Mr. Jacobsen talk to you about in connection 
with that meeting? 

Dr. Mehren. Setting it up. I can give it to you almost verbatim. 
“Mr. Connally has become a very important man in this administra- 
tion ; he is going to be an important man in the future. He does not 
know you, and it would be very desirable for you to know Mr. Con- 
nally.” 

That was the presentation that was made to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he refer directly, or indirectly to the antitrust suit? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think he referred to the antitrust suit at all 
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As I testified, the reference to the antitrust suit was, as I testified, in 
passing, and in a battery of discussions of other points. 

Mr. Weitz. What reference to the antitrust suit? 

Dr. Mehren. I am talking about the discussion with Connally. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Jacobsen refer to the antitrust suit? 

Dr. Meiiren. No. I can remember March 16, at least parts of it fairly 
well. There was no such statement, to my recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Prior to March 16 ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. There was none ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, no; there was no reference on March 16 to the 
antitrust suit in Jacobsen’s representation that he was setting up an 
appointment for me to meet the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir. Weitz. Did he tell you at that meeting on March 16 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe so, it was March 16. As I recall, and I think 
I am correct in this, he advised me that sometime during the day on 
March 16 that he had a 5 o’clock meeting. I recall telling him that I 
couldn’t make it, and he then said he would set it at 2 p.m. ; and es- 
sentially he did. 

Mr. Weitz. You were in Washington at the time ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Why did you come to Washington ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think there was a very heavy agenda in Washington. 
I came to meet the chief buyer of A. & P. who is one of our major cus- 
tomers. Not all of my work is associated with political activities. I 
might also say, I had discussions with the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. IIeininger. Here is the agenda that relates to that meeting, if 
it's of any interest to you. 

Dr. Mehren. I should say, in answer to Mr. Weitz 's question 

Mr. Weitz. A number of other meetings were scheduled ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Townsend, Mr. Mills, Mr. Belcher, Mr. Albert — 
I’m not sure I saw him. I’m very sure I didn’t see these people. 

Mr. Heininger. Mr. Campbell. 

Dr. Mehren. Campbell, I’m quite sure I saw. I am sure I saw Paarl- 
berg. 

Mr. Weitz. One at a time. What took place at the meeting with Mr. 
Connally ? 

Dr. Mehren. On March the 16 is the only meeting I ever had with 
him, in fact. 

Very well, Mr. Jacobsen reset the meeting at approximately 2 o’clock. 
At 2 o’clock Mr. Nelson, Mr. Jacobsen and I went to the anteroom. I 
would say we waited perhaps 15 minutes. The meeting in total would 
be 20 minutes at the least, and 30 minutes at the most. 

There were the usual amenities of the introduction and becoming 
acquainted. Then the basic essence of the subsequent discussions was 
difficulties afflicting the dairy industry at large, and with very little 
specific reference to AMPI. 

I think that I have stated that there were some six points, and I 
know what they are, in here, that we went over. Basically, these points 
are in the memorandum I have given you earlier. They were discussed 
broadly. 

The point I made was that it appeared to us — not just to me, but to 
many people in the dairy industry — that a pattern of adverse reaction 
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on the part of the administration at large was needlessly and fortui- 
tously damaging to us; and that opinion was becoming very wide- 
spread, if such was the case. 

It was only in the matter of costs, a private and civil litigation with 
the Department of Justice that the antitrust suit was mentioned. It was 
not a major point. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you express the opinion to Mr. Connally that there 
was a negative attitude on the part of the Department of Justice, 
the administration, toward dairy cooperat ives ? 

Dr. Me [IREN. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. So, it wasn’t just with respect to costs that came up 

Dr. Me it re. v. Oh, no, it came up as to price support; it came up 
here — — 

Mr. Weitz. Did that include — one of those elements was the anti- 
trust suit? 

Dr. Mehrext. It was the antitrust suit as one element within a fabric 
of litigation. 

Mr. Weitz. Why did you include the price-support matter when 
in fact Mr. Nelson, according to your testimony, had committed your 
cooperative not to seek an increase ? 

Dr. Meiirex. I included that, I kept that commitment, as I told you. 

Mr. Weitz. So, therefore, it would not have been surprising. 

Dr. Meiiren. No, no ; the Secretary of Agriculture, quite, aside from 
representation from AMPI, did in fact receive representation from the 
rest of the dairy farmers of the United States with virtually no excep- 
tion. The Secretary of Agriculture made his finding at the lowest pos- 
sible level that he could make it. under the law; and I did say that 
to 

Mr. Weitz. Are you aware that in March of 1971, the President met 
with representatives not only of AMPI, but a number of cooperatives. 
Now, unless that is a meeting we are not aware of, where Mr. Nelson 
made this commitment to the President, if he in fact made the commit- 
ment, would it have been at that meeting? 

And are you also aware that, in the White House “White Paper” 
with respect to the milk price-support question, the President indi- 
cated that in making his decision in March of 1971, he was setting it, 
essentially, for 2 years ? 

Dr. Meiirex. I have not really read the. “White Paper”, Mr. Weitz ; 
I have read press excerpts from it. I can tell you only that in response 
to my questions, and the information given to me by other participants 
in that meeting, I was advised that Nelson had said that AMPI would 
not make representation for an increase in 1972. After consultation 
with the board, I agreed to keep that commitment. Therefore, there 
was no AMPI submission. 

However, there were submissions from the National Milk Producers’ 
Federations, and I believe from most of the other cooperatives in the 
United States. 

The fact to which I referred in my discussion with Mr. Connally 
was that regardless of the substance of such representations, or the 
scope of such representations the Secretary meticulously placed the 
price support in 1972 at the lowest possible level ; and I took that- in 
conjunction with other decisions that had been made by the adminis- 
tration that seemed virtually punitive to me, and still do. 
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Sir. Weitz. Does that include the antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. To be truthful, I have more doubts with respect to the 
genesis and progress of the antitrust suit now than I had before. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you expect Mr. Connally to do with respect 
to this matter, including the antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. I expected Mr. Connally to do precisely about these 
matters — not necessarily including the antitrust suit — that I had done 
many times when as Assistant Secretary people came in and said, 
“Your program is destructive to us; it is needlessly, fortuitously, 
wantonly destructive to us, can you do something about it?” That’s 
what I had in mind. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you want him to do with respect to the anti- 
trust suit? 

Dr. Mehren. I made no request for him to do anything. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you intend for him to do ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, again, the reference to the antitrust suit, and the 
inclusion of the antitrust suit in this rather brief and broad-ranging 
discussion with Connally did not involve any request for interven- 
tion, nor would I expect any. 

Mr. Weitz. You didn’t expect him to intervene in any of them, the 
antitrust suit along with the other problems. 

Dr. Mehren. It had no greater priority than any of the others. In 
fact, the import matter was probably more destructive to us in terms 
of cost and income than the antitrust suit. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t it your hope that in respect to some of these 
matters he would pass on, as a very well respected, as Mr. Jacobsen 
put it, key man in the administration to those who might take favor- 
able action ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, your language is a little bit more precise than I 
like. I have been in the same position many times, at a somewhat lower 
level as Assistant Secretary. 

Yes, I would have liked Mr. Connally to understand what the reac- 
tion of our people was; what the apparent effects of the deeply ad- 
verse reaction of the administration were, and wherever he properly 
and lawfully could, to see if he could mitigate it, yes. There was no 
special reference. If you are trying to get me to say that, there was 

Mr. Weitz. I am trying to understand why you mentioned the anti- 
trust suit, if you didn’t want him to pass that message along with 
respect to the antitrust suit for anyone to take action. 

Dr. Mehren. I passed to him the same statement that I later said 
to Senator Eastland. I know, I am quite sure I said to Senator Tal- 
madge, that there seems to be a total intransigence in the discussion 
of compromising this matter. 

Mr. Weitz. The antitrust suit? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, and effectively developing a consent. 

Mr. Weitz. But, what did you want him to do about, it? 

Dr. Mehren. About this one? You are, asking about this one, now, 
instead of the 15 other points that were covered there. You don’t want 
me to talk about the imports, or 

Mr. W t eitz. What did you want him to do on imports? 

Dr. Mehren. I wanted him certainly to see if he could make clear 
to his colleagues in the Cabinet of the United States that to open 
imports the way they have, done was most destructive, not only to the 
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support and market-order programs, but to the income level of the 
farmers of the United States; and also, therefore, to the mainte- 
nance of an adequate milk supply in the United States. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you want him to do with respect to the anti- 
trust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. The only thing I would want him to do, if it were 
proper and effective for him so to do, to say to anybody whom he 
might want to discuss this with — I certainly didn’t make any sugges- 
tions of any discussions of anything of substance on any of these 
points to him — that if he could, to see that reasoned discussions could 
be reached free of the pressures of the propaganda and publicity 
that were then affecting both the Department of Justice and us. That’s 

But, let me say, most explicitly and firmly, that I do not and have 
not, and never will go to a Cabinet member and say, “You go over 
there and muck up our law case.” Law cases get mucked up enough 
without it. 

Mr. Heininger. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Now, I believe you said your hope was that he would make a rea- 
soned discussion of your position with those in the Cabinet, and else- 
where who might bring reason to bear on the problems that you men- 
tioned, including the antitrust suit. Did he call John Mitchell at that 
meeting ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes ; to my knowledge, lie did. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he enter into a reasoned discussion with John 
Mitchell about the merits, the procedure by which the antitrust suit 
was filed ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think he mentioned the antitrust suit ; I have 
no recollection of it. 

Mr. Weitz. In fact, did he engage in a discussion of the merits, 
or reasoned discussion with John Mitchell ? 

Dr. Meiiren. No ; he did not. 

Mr. Weitz. What did he say ? 

Dr. Mehren. Essentially, what he said is, “I have a group of people 
here who seem to be somewhat incensed with what they seem to con- 
sider systematic punitive action of this administration.” He said in 
essence that, “This can do us damage in the Middle West,” and as I 
recall it he said, “You get some people out there and find out what 
is going on because we are going to have political trouble if we don’t” ; 
that was the essence of his conversation with Mr. Mitchell. 

I do not recall, and I am quite certain of this recall, of any direct 
reference in his discussion with Mr. Mitchell, or his purported dis- 
cussion with Mr. Mitchell of price support, of exports, of imports, or 
market orders, or any of the other matters with which we were 
concerned. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk with him about the political considera- 
tions, with John Connally, these various problems ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, not really. I told him about the matters about 
which our people, the dairy farmers, generally, and the cooperatives, 
generally, would be deeply disturbed ; and they were. 
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Mr. Weitz. Did you talk about the political aspects, or considera- 
tions ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall my saying that ; this was his reaction to 
what I told him. 

Mr. Weitz. Was his reaction different than what you had hoped it 
would be ? 

Dr. Mehren. Very honestly, on a personal basis, and detached in 
my professional — -no disrespect to Mr. Sanders, I would have had no 
great personal trauma if the Republicans would have lost in the Mid- 
dle West ; if you will forgive me, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. What generated that call, what generated that type of 
conversation ? 

Dr. Mehren. I can give you this, again, as best and as accurately 
as I can recall it. We talked about 15 minutes, which fact alone pre- 
cludes any detailed discussion of any single element of this rather 
long battery of complaints here. 

As I recall it, he picked the phone up and said, “Please, give me 
Mr. Mitchell,” and within a very short period of time, there was Mr. 
Mitchell. Then the conversation followed, as I gave it to you. 

But it was really the political repercussions that might be asso- 
ciated with the attitudes I had expressed as a representative of our 
people. I thing he also said — and I heard this from others, too — that 
lie did not say, to my knowledge, that it was Jacobsen, or Nelson, or 
me, or friends sitting here, or any particular people. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there anything else you recall that he said to Mitchell ? 

Dr. Meiiren. That is such a hard question to answer after 2 years. 
If you ask me specifics 

Sir. Weitz. I take it your answer would be no, then. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall, that’s right. 

Mr. Weitz. That he said anything else that you recall. 

Dr. Mehren. That doesn’t mean if you ask me specifics I wouldn’t 
recall it. 

Mr. Weitz. When he got off the phone, did you say, “Now, don’t get 
me wrong, I am not saying that we are not going to be supporters, we 
just have these problems”? 

Dr. Meiiren. No, the question was never — — 

Mr. Weitz. Did you agree with his representation to Mr. Mitchell 
that they would be in trouble in the Midwest? 

Dr. Meiiren. I wasn’t really competent to make that decision. I 
knew that there was substantial adverse reaction to what was going 
on ; and I think quite properly so. And I also think that representa- 
tions to Members of the Cabinet, of Members of Congress with respect 
to what was considered to be inequitable, or otherwise unpleasant 
activity was entirely proper. I would have no reservation about doing 
it again, it has been done in my office many times; and I see nothing 
wrong with it. 

Mr. Weitz. Who else did he call ? 

Dr. Mehren. As I testified before, I think he made a very, very 
short call to Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Weitz. In your presence. Do you recall anything of the sub- 
stance of that conversation ? 

Dr. Mehren. My recollection, which is far less precise there than 
with respect to the purported call to John Mitchell 
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Mr. Weitz. Purported call ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know whether it was John Mitchell on the 
other end, or not. 

Mr. Weitz. He made some call and asked for some Mr. Mitchell, and 
then talked to someone on the line. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Hein ixger. The assumption is that it was John Mitchell. 

Dr. Mehren. Sure, I have no way of knowing. 

Mr. Weitz. And you are making the same assumption with regard 
to Mr. Dole. 

Dr. M eh rex'. I am not saying that the Secretary of the Treasury 
faked it ; I don’t know whether it was Mr. Mitchell, or not. 

I recall, again, with far less precision— it was a very, very short 
conversation with Senator Dole, to the same effect; that, “As the 
chairman of the Republican National Committee you are apt to get 
yourself in trouble if these attitudes become more pervasive.” 

Mr. Weitz. Did he call the Attorney General? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think he was the Attorney General. 

Mr. Weitz. No, I said, “Did he call the Attorney General.” 

Dr. Mehrexx No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he call the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he make any efforts on your behalf, do you know, to 
discuss the merits of your discussions, or the topics in a reasoned way 
with any other Cabinet member ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not in my presence. Again, this entire session, includ- 
ing the social amenities, this discussion, and his later discussion alone 
with Mr. Jacobsen took not more than 30 minutes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Jacobsen tell you, before or after this meeting 
of the substance of any private conversations he had with Mr. Con- 
nally, with respect to the dairy people, in any way ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, was there also a reference at this meeting to politi- 
cal contributions to the President? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, not really to me, but just before the termination, 
and perhaps not taking more time than 1 minute. I think it was mainly 
to Jacobsen, a suggestion from the Secretary of the Treasury that if 
the dairy people at large — in those words precisely, there was no refer- 
ence of “you, sitting here”, or to AMPI, to TAPE — if you did make 
a decision to contribute to the campaign, in his professional judgment 
it would be more useful toward the end of the campaign than now. 

Mr. Weitz. Wasn’t it a problem of publicity at the time; didn’t he 
make a reference to the fact it would be better to wait until the heat 
is off? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. My recollection is of what he said, 
“They’ll need it worse at the end of the campaign than they do now.” 
And that it could be put to better use. 

Mr. Weitz. How did the reference come up? Did it come up in refer- 
ence to import quotas ? 

Dr. Mehrene No. It did not come up in reference to these points 
here. 

Mr. Weitz. How did it come up ? 
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Dr. Mehren. As I recall it now, and again, this is a difficult thing 
to do; I believe it was a suggestion made directly by the Secretary, 
at his own initiative, and without any direct reference to anything 
else. It was merely “If you people decide” ; and the general tone 

Mr. Weitz. Had Mr. Jacobsen been talking about contributions? 

Dr. Mehren. He may have, not in my presence. 

Mr. Weitz. He didn't tell you about it. 

Dr. Mehren. Did Jake tell me? 

Mr. Weitz. Did he tell you about these conversations ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Jacobsen indicate lie had talked to others, be- 
sides Mr. Kalmbach, in Government, or as Republican fundraisers 
with respect to possible contributions? 

Dr. Mehren. No, not specifically, to my recollection. Jacobsen 
talked, or implied in all of the relatively few conversations I have 
had with Jacobsen, he had connections into the Republican adminis- 
tration, just as he had always implied in earlier discussions that he 
had such contacts into the Democratic administration, preceding Mr. 
Nixon’s; is that he could get representation. He could get people in 
decisionmaking positions to hear what we had to say. I am not sure 
J acobsen ever said this to me directly, with respect to the Republican 
administration, but certainly it was implicit in his behavior. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in your antitrust deposition on page 219, and again 
at page 225, you refer to the fact that there was no discussion of inter- 
vention by Mr. Connally in the antitrust suit “in my presence”; was 
there any, to your knowledge, discussion with Mr. Connally outside 
of your presence ? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe I also testified in that deposition that as we 
left, I think, Mr. Connally asked Mr. Jacobsen to stay by for a mo- 
ment or two, and Nelson and I went out in the hallway. Mr. Jacobsen 
came out smiling and reported that the Secretary had taken mild um- 
brage with reference to his attire. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Jacobsen make any reference as to what they 
discussed ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he, at any other time, discuss with you any basis 
for belief, or any reference, whether or not he indicated the basis for 
it, that Connally could help with respect to substantive matters, par- 
ticularly the antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not particularly the antitrust suit. 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to what? 

Dr. Mehren. With respect to anything. The general indication of my 
discussions with Jacobsen was that Mr. Connally was a man of major 
potency, major influence, properly exercised within the administra- 
tion ; and merely to get Mr. Connally to understand what our difficul- 
ties w T ere, was to take one step toward the resolution of the difficulties. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any explanation as to why Mr. Connally 
initiated the discussion at that meeting with respect to possible contri- 
butions ? 

Dr. Mehren. It didn’t seem to be, at that time, an out of line matter 
at all. I suppose Mr. Connally knew that the TAPE people, and the 
other people in the industry, the dairy industry had con- 
tributed heavily before. He probably knew they had three sets 
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of mechanisms, at least — four, I guess, that I can think of — in which 
contributions lawfully could be made. He probably knew T that there 
were rather rich treasuries involved in all of them. 

He would probably, therefore, conclude that these people will have 
to make decisions as to whom they support, to what extent ; and I would 
suppose that out of that general knowledge, which by then was avail- 
able to almost everybody in the United States, his suggestion may have 
been generated. But again, there was nothing sinister in his suggestion 
at all. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, let me ask you this, Dr. Mehren, these rich treas- 
uries that existed, which he certainly, if he supported the President in 
1972, was interested in, why do you suppose he was so sure that you 
were going to support the President that he would not even ask you to 
contribute right away, and not wait for 6 months, when perhaps you 
would be predisposed to support another candidate, as yet unnamed by 
the Democratic Party ? 

Dr. Mehren. I can only tell you what he said. 

Mr. Weitz. I know you told us what he said. I am asking you what 
you understood by that. 

Dr. Mehren. I understood him to be telling the truth, and to be 
expressing an honest professional opinion. At least at that stage in the 
history of the United States when a Cabinet officer said to me, or to 
others sitting there, that he felt that political campaign contributions 
would be more useful and more needed later in the campaign, I took it 
to mean what he said; and not to involve, necessarily, any hidden mo- 
tives. I am not sure what you are asking me, I am trying to answer. 

Mr. Heininger. Off the record. 

| Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Do you recall meeting with Mr. Kalmbach that day, on March 16 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not recall that day. As you know, we have tried to 
find out. I don’t think it was that day, Alan, but your records could 
be right. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, let me put it this way, you met with Mr. Kalm- 
bach one other time after the February 3 meeting, in 1972, is that 
correct? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And at that meeting you were in Washington, and Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Jacobsen were also in Washington, is that correct? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And that was an occasion when you didn’t fly in and out 
on the same day, but rather stayed in a hotel in Washington. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I left the night of the 16th of March. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes; I’m saying that was the occasion when you met 
with Mr. Kalmbach. 

Dr. Mehren. Well, I stayed in a hotel ; yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that at the Madison Hotel that you stayed? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes; it was. It was in one room, and it was really in 
the Madison Hotel that Mr. Kalmbach came. 

Mr. Weitz. And Mr. Kalmbach also stayed at the Madison Hotel 
that time? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t have any idea. 
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Mr. Weitz. Well, didn’t you go to Mr. Kalmbach’s room when he 
was hurriedly packing? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I did not; Mr. Kalmbach came to the suite I was 
staying. 

Mr. Weitz. Where was Mr. Kalmbach going to that day ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. He didn’t tell you he was going off to New York ? 

Dr. Mehren. He did not. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the records of the Madison Hotel for the first 5 
months of 1972, indicate that only on one occasion were you, Mr. Nel- 
son, Mr. Jacobsen, and Mr. Kalmbach registered at the Madison Hotel 
within a day, and that was March 15 and March 16 of 1972. Would 
that be consistent of your recollection as to having met Mr. Kalmbach 
in the hotel ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, you disturbed my recollection more than you 
think by asking me if I recall going to Mr. Kalmbach’s room while 
he hurriedly packed ; I have no such recollection whatever. I am quite 
certain I never was in Mr. Kalmbach’s room. 

Now, the second part of your question, really, I think asks me the 
fact if that is the only day all of us were registered at the Madison 
Hotel, precludes any meeting with Mr. Kalmbach on any other day, 
I would be. required to answer no ; it does not so preclude it. I don’t 
know whether Mr. Kalmbach always stays — have you checked the 
other hotels? 

Mr. Weitz. Every hotel in Washington, no. 

Mr. Heininger. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. If Mr. Nelson testified it was 
March 16, 1972, would that be consistent with your recollection ? 

Dr. Mehren. My recollection is that it was not on March 16, but 
I can’t tell you. This wasn’t on the agenda, it wasn’t on the schedule. 
It was arranged, as nearly all of these things were arranged, by a 
call from Jacobsen. 

Mr. Heininger. Alan, to his best recollection it is still April 24. 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. I am not being difficult with you, Alan, on 
or off the record. I am trying to give you as honest a recollection as 
I can give you. I do not think it was March 16 for one damned good 
reason above all others. After getting through with Connally, I had 
to go back to the Madison Hotel, pack up and make an hour trip out 
to Dulles — I know I was there at 5 o’clock because I got the call from 
Earl Tilbert out there. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you meet with Mr. Kalmbach before you met with 
Mr. Connally? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so, Alan. Again, I am not being in any 
manner evasive if it was that date, but I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, at this meeting, whenever it took place, whether 
it was in March, or April of 1972, what was the substance of the 
discussion with Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Meiiren. I testified before as to the substance of it, and I have 
no reason to amend that testimony in any measure that I know of. 
As I recall the matter, sometime during the day Jacobsen said that 
Mr. Kalmbach would be coming by. I think it was about 2 :30. I also 
remember, with less precision than I would like, that it was a rather 
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miserable, rainy type of a day. He came in, and there was a very 
brief conversation, genteel, as had been the first- one. 

The thrust of it was that as a fellow Californian, would I wish 
some day to go home and rest in peace and tranquility; and I said, 
“Of course.” He said, “In that case you will be happy to know that 
I will not proceed any further with discussions, or negotiations on 
political contributions.’ ’ 

As I recall, I had Nelson in one room of that suite, asking him 
in; and I think he got Jacobsen from somewhere else. I think it was 
in the presence of those two, I am reasonably certain, that I asked 
Mr. Kalmbach, “Ho you agree that the termination of this represen- 
tation does not involve any breach of a commitment made by any- 
body else, it’s your own statement that you are not going to ” 

Mr. Weitz. Why did you say that ? 

Hr. Mehren. Because I was beginning to get nervous about it, I 
thought from the beginning you are damned right there might be 
some kind of a commitment involved in this. If you really want to 
know, if there was a commitment I would hare liked to know because 
a breached commitment would have frankly mattered to me, as I told 
you before. 

Mr. Weitz. And you asked Nelson, and he said that there was no 
commitment. 

Hr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Kalmbach had made a disclaimer in February 

Hr. Mehren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Parr had specifically refuted any association. 

Hr. Meiiren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. What did you base your suspicion on ? 

Hr. Mehren. Oh, the fact that it had been done in 1971, apparently. 
There was a remarkable temporal association of contributions and 
representations to the Government which was disturbing to me. It 
could be totally innocent, but at the very best it was most, most stupid 
and indiscreet.” 

I wanted to be very certain that I did not put 40,000 dairy farmers, 
who to my knowledge had not been involved in any of these activities, 
in a position where punitive action could ever be taken. That’s putting 
it very bluntly, and very honestly. 

Mr. Weitz. In other words, if there had been a commitment you 
didn’t want to take action that would be a breach of that commitment. 

Hr. Mehren. If there was a commitment, I would have wanted to 
resolve the commitment and do it honestly and openly; and I would 
either say, “I can meet it,” or “Can’t meet, it,” but not just break it. 

Mr. Weitz. Hid you ever ask Mr, Kalmbach whether there was a 
commitment ? 

Hr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Why didn’t you ? 

Hr. Mehren. Because at that time, and in that environment when he 
said to me there was no commitment involved in February, I took it to 
be his word ; but I still was nervous, and I wanted to cover any possible 
avenue of reaction that I could cover. I considered that to be a duty for 
anybody that was working for the farmers that I represented. 

I might also say to you, it’s very easy to sit here 2 years later and say, 
“Why didn’t you do this and that.” ' 
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Mr. Weitz. Well, you said it was a deep concern of yours, and you 
had the opportunity twice to ask Mr. Kalmbach. 

Dr. Mehren. I took his assertion in the first meeting that there was 
no commitment, no quid pro quos, commitments or agreements ; that 
was his statement and I didn’t argue with it. 

Mr. Weitz. What led then, after the first meeting, to your deep 
concern ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think what led to my deep concern was the apparent 
participation by Nelson and Jacobsen, the reasons for arranging meet- 
ings and discussions that I couldn't quite understand, plus the height- 
ening press references to the 1971 matters that made me want to be 
very sure then, that I could not be put in a position, acting unilaterally 
as i had to, which I do only when I am required to do. I had no chance 
for consultation with the board, or with the executive committee, or 
with the TAPE Committee, to make a decision that would adversely 
affect 40,000 people. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell Connally that? 

Dr. Mehren. What? 

Mr. Weitz. That there were no commitments for contributions? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think the matter ever came up. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, the question of contributions came up. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, but the matter of commitments, or agreements 
was never discussed in that, meet ing to my recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you understand at this March or April meeting, did 
you understand Mr. Kalmbach to discontinue solicitations for con- 
tributions for the rest of the campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, that, was my understanding, which was another 
reason, I think it was April, rather than March. 

Mr. Sanders. Before you leave this, I want to ask a question or two. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Nelson or Jacobsen make any statements in Kalm- 
bach’s presence ?. 

Dr. Mehren. I cannot recall substantive statements. 

Mr. Weitz. After Kalmbach left, did the three of you discuss it, or 
any two of you discuss it, to your knowledge? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall it. Probably, almost inevitably we must 
have said, “Is it good news, or bad news?” 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone discuss the reason for this information be- 
cause it was, I think, highly unusual, or somewhat unusual ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Sanders? 

Mr. Sanders. Now, in telling us what Kalmbach told you when he 
first came to the suite, you made some remarks about Kalmbach saying 
you could return to California in t ranquility. 

I wish you would repeat all that and explain it to me, because I don't 
understand the import. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I understand the import. I certainly cannot 
give it to you in any verbatim sense, Mr. Sanders, but it was a pleas- 
antry to the general effect that here is one more matter that you may 
otherwise have been required to resolve, which now is resolved uni- 
laterally by me; and the burden of making the decision is herewith 
lifted from your shoulders. I doubt that any more than that was 
meant by it. 
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But, you would have to ask him what he meant by that rather cryptic 
statement, rather than me. 

Mr. Sanders. But, on the basis of what he said, you still had this 
concern, or maybe had a greater concern that there were some earlier 
commitments. So, you called Nelson and Jacobsen to get a reaffirmation 
from Kalmbach that there was no commitment ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, it was not so much comrn itment, I merely wanted 
these two people who by then I began to unde rstand, and understood 
far more effectively later, were involved in almost every contact asso- 
ciated with solicitation of funds ; of themselves to hear that Mr. Kalm- 
bach, on his own, had decided that the Republican people would not 
ask us for any contributions. 

My general reasoning there, Mr. Sanders, looking back — and maybe 
that is an ex- post-rationalization — was that this would resolve also any 
further representation from them with respect to the matter, and put 
us in a position where, if the TAPE Committee, and the board of direc- 
tors, of their own accord decided to contribute to the Republican com- 
mittee, or anybody else, they could do so. 

But, it would free me, and would free my colleagues on the board 
of directors from any further participation in the matter, and I wanted 
them to know it. It was not to test him, or to find a witness to his 
statement, anything of that sort. 

Mr. Sanders. That was in effect what he told all of you, that the 
Republicans would not expect any further contributions from AMPI? 

Dr. Mehren. No, he didn’t say t hat, as I recall it. He said that he 
would make no further representation with respect to campaign 
contributions. 

Mr. Sanders. And you didn’t take that, to mean that, it was limited 
to AMPI? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I think it was limited to AMPI because he was 
talking to me, and I certainly could not, speak for the other people, I 
never have in matters of this sort in any measure whatever. I think he 
was speaking to me. But, what he said, 1 take to be what he meant, that 
he, personally, would make no more representation to AMPI ; that is 
what in effect he said. I am reasonably sure that is what he meant, 
because I understand that other dairy people did contribute to the 
Presidential campaign of 1972. 

Mr. Sanders. Now, when you speak of Him as saying he would 
make no further representations to 

Dr. Mehren. I think that was the word. 

Mr. Sanders [continuing] . AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. To TAPE. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you think he was using the word “representations” 
in the sense of an attorney-client relationship ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I don’t think so. I think he was using it- — and 
again, I can’t with any precision say what he meant by it — but I am 
quite certain that, is the word he used. I think he took representation 
to mean that he had spoken in the past about the possibility of contri- 
bution, and that he would not do so in the future. That is what I took 
the word to mean. 

Mr. Sanders. Something in the nature of no further solicitations ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not even certain that I could say that Kalmbach’s 
earlier discussions involved what could be called solicitations; it was 
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an exploration of the possibility of contribution. I am not sure he ever 
said to me “give us money,” although that was the purpose of the dis- 
cussion, obviously. 

No; I simply took it that he meant he wasn’t going to talk about 
this any more. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you understand there might be some time later in 
the year — from him, did you understand that there might be some time 
later in the year when contributions would be acceptable ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am quite certain that my reaction was that at that 
time Mr. Kalmbach was speaking for the campaign mechanism of 
Richard M. Nixon. I took it to mean when he said, “There would be 
no more representation from him,” that there would be no representa- 
tion from the campaign machinery of Richard M. Nixon to try to 
obtain political funds from TAPE. 

Mr. Sanders. Not even at a later t ime? 

Dr. Mehren. It certainly never occurred to me that he would come 
back. 

Mr. Plotkin. Did it enter your mind when Mr. Kalmbach made his 
statement, “There would be no further representation,” he was doing 
it with the thought in mind that, this would ease your present problem 
with regard to the antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; there was never any such allusion, nor could I 
derive any such conclusion from his statements. I know what he said in 
his deposition, and I presume you do too, that, it wasn't worth it, there 
was too much work. I don’t know whether that was his real reason, or 
not, that is what he said. 

Mr. Plotkin. At that specific moment, I mean you obviously — when 
you met with him, you didn’t anticipate prior to this meeting that he 
was going to tell you he wasn’t going to make any further solicitations. 
So, didn’t it at some place enter your mind that in view of your cur- 
rent legal problem at the time with the administration, that it might 
have made things look bad for the administration, as well as also 
remove a burden from your shoulders if they made no further solicita- 
tions? 

Dr. Mehren. It certainly didn't occur to me at that time. It had oc- 
curred to me, certainly by that t ime, and certainly it occurred to me 
much later that, given the litigation, given the adverse reaction to the 
price support, that for us to give a contribution of any size to Richard 
M. Nixon would be destructive not only to ourselves, but, pious as it 
may sound, destructive to our system of law ; and deeply inhibitory 
to the proper latitude of executive action, not merely by the President, 
but members of the Cabinet. I sincerely believe this, and I know some- 
thing about this because I have sat, in sub-Cabinet positions and know 
what kinds of inhibitions this can place upon you. 

Mr. Plotkin. Would you care to speculate on the possibility that as 
a result of Mr. Connally’s phone call to Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Mit- 
chell’s position as campaign chairman, that he might have contacted 
Mr. Kalmbach, assuming you met with Mr. Kalmbach following your 
meeting with Mr. Connally, that this was to be one of these little bene- 
fits, although you were not asking Mr. Connally for any favor, would 
have helped you out by not asking ? 

Dr. Mehren. That is a tenable hypothesis, at least a remotely tenable 
hypothesis; but it is also a hypothesis which is tenable in the sense 
that perhaps several thousand other hypotheses would 'be tenable. 
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I have no basis whatsoever to think that a telephone conversation 
to one end of which I listened, was transmitted to Mr. Mitchell ; from 
Mr. Mitchell to Mr. Kalmbach, and then it was decided that this bur- 
den would be taken olf our back. I have no reason to reach that conclu- 
sion at all. 

Mr. Plotkin. To the best of your recollection, what were your initial 
reactions when, what was obviously a burden to you, was removed from 
your shoulders ? 

Dr. Mehren. My immediate reaction was a hypothesis which is no 
more and no less tenable than the one you just posed. My immediate 
reaction was that the combination of the burgeoning publicity with re- 
spect to I.T. & T., compounded by the earlier and continuing pub- 
licity with respect to the so-called milk fund had probably led these 
people to believe that further solicitation of funds would be destruc- 
tive to them ; and that the adverse reaction from contributions would 
probably be more than offsetting any financial benefit they got from 
contributions. 

That was my conclusion to myself which I have never transmitted 
to anybody else until this moment; that’s it. I could be quite wrong 
in this, just as I think you are wrong in yours, Mr. Plotldn. 

Mr. Plotkin. And you had no specific motivation to probe Mr. 
Kalmbach’s- 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t function that way. It’s very easy for an attor- 
ney 2 years later in an interview of this sort to say, “Why didn’t you 
ask this, -why didn’t you ask that”. What you do in an operating sense, 
if there is a decision that is made, and it is a decision that appears 
to be basically desirable on a net basis, I do not probe into the psycho- 
logical motivations of the person that has made that decision. 

Mr. Plotkin. Well, isn’t it a fact that Mr. Nelson had stated prior 
to that meeting that, yes, there was a definite commitment from 
AMPI to the campaign ; and then Mr. Kalmbach has said to you what 
he said ; would you have then probed his intentions ? 

Dr. Mehren. Had I known that there was a commitment? 

Mr. Plotkin. Had you known there was a definite commitment. 

Dr. Mehren. I think — and this again is an ex-post-rationalization — 
if there had been a commitment, or I had been told there was a com- 
mitment; I think I would have done what I did, in absence of any 
statement with respect to consideration, or agreement. I would have 
said, “Now t , this, then, is not to be taken as a breach of any commit- 
ment, real or fancy,” which is what I said to him anyway. 

Mr. Plotkin. But 

Dr. Mehren. Had there been a commitment, I tell you what I 
would have done because I did it with everything else, some of which 
were, I repeat, rather dubious ones, I would have gone to my colleagues 
on the board, executive committee, and said, “It appears that a com- 
mitment was made.” In some oases I would say, “I think you should 
meet the commitment”; in others, as I did with Congressman Jones, 
and as I did with half-dozen others, I would say, “No, I think this is 
a commitment which could properly be made by any individual 
without discussion with his colleagues, and, therefore, my 
recommendation is we don’t meet it.” 

Mr. Plotkin. I don’t want to, in any way, question your intelligence, 
or astuteness in this matter, Dr. Mehren 
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Dr. Mehrex. I become wary when you say that. 

Mr. Plotkix. Well, I know that Mr. Weitz has done that before — 
but in view of what we are dealing with, the problems that existed 
for you at that particular time, the sums of moneys that have been 
bandied about, I find it a little bit difficult that somewhere along the 
line of your conversation with Mr. Kalmbach you wouldn’t have said 
why he was dropping any requests for funds, regardless of whether 
there was a commitment, or no commitment. 

Dr. Mehrex. It may be the difference in the way we -work as in- 
dividuals, you as an attorney, myself from a totally different back- 
ground with perhaps more operational activity than you have had. 
It would not occur to me now, I think, to ask “Why are you doing 
this.” 

Mr. Plotkix. It wouldn’t? 

Dr. Mehrex. I’ll tell you this, I have learned on this very Hill, and 
once learned, it was certainly a humiliating situation, that if the judge 
gives you a decision, close your briefcase and leave, and don’t argue 
with it. I have learned it here personally. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Mehren, were you aware that Mr. Kalmbach was 
associate finance chairman of the Committee to Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent, from February 15, 1972, until April 7, 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I think to be explicit and precise, I became aware of 
that when I first tuned in on the so-called Watergate Hearings. I did 
know this, that he was a major figure in the campaign matters. But 
I did not, I think, to be quite precise, know what his title was. 

Mr. Heixixger. Will you give me the dates again, Mr. Weitz? 

Mr. Weitz. February 15 until April 7. 

Are you also aware then, from these hearings, that he ceased to be, 
as you put it, major fundraiser, or participant in the financial affairs 
after April 7, 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes ; I think I did know — I certainly knew after the 
broadcasting of the Watergate Hearings — I don’t know when they 
started — that he had been so removed. I’m not sure I knew it then. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if Mr. Kalmbach, as he testified publicly and 
privately, was no longer an active fundraiser after April 7, and he 
was in Europe for the balance of April 1972, would that refresh your 
recollection in any way, tend to shed some light on when he actually 
met with you in the Madison Hotel ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Well, obviously, if lie was in Europe, and it is so estab- 
lished, we certainly didn't meet with him in the Madison Hotel while 
he was in Europe; that is not meant to be an offensive, or flippant 
answer. 

Mr. Weitz. One more time, do you connect in any way the meeting 
with Mr. Kalmbach and the message he gave you with the meeting 
with Mr. Connally, and the brief discussion you had with him, and 
he had with you, concerning contributions? 

Dr. Mehrex. I have never heard a question, or a response which 
would link the broadranging discussion of Connally to any actions of 
Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. I was referring to the portion of the conversation with 
Mr. Connally that mentioned contributions, timely contributions. 

Dr. Mehrex. No; that is a hypothesis that did not occur to me 
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Mr. Weitz. I am not posing a hypothesis; I am asking you whether 
you connected 

Dr. Mehren. No; I didn’t. Did I connect it then, or do I connect 
it now ? 

Mr. Weitz. Then? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you connect it now ? 

Dr. Mehren. It is a possibility, but it had not occurred to me until 
you just asked the question. I will also tell you that was not what Mr. 
Kalmbach said to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, didn’t he say, “I am not going to be asking”— 
the substance of it was he wasn’t going to be asking for any more 
contributions ? 

Dr. Mehren. The substance was, there would be no more representa- 
tion. 

Mr. Weitz. “By me”? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, he didn’t say “by me.” The implication that I 
got from it, and Lord knows, you will have to ask him ; the interpreta- 
tion that I got from it was that the mechanism that he had represented 
had decided not to pursue efforts to get contributions from TAPE. 
Now, that is my conclusion, rightly, or wrongly, at that time. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you said on the same day you met with Mr. 
Butz, Mr. Campbell, and Mr. Lyng. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I met them in the morning. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss the antitrust suit with them ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe in your deposition 

Dr. Mehren. There was some discussion 

Mr. Weitz. I believe in your antitrust deposition on page 275, I 
believe, you said you did. 

Dr. Mehren. There was one discussion, and again, I’m not sure 
whether it is. Again, this is not an effort to be evasive with you. There 
was one meeting I had with Earl Butz, and I have known him very 
closely for a good many years, in which he did say that perhaps at 
the right time they could speak to the Department of Justice with 
respect to the activities and functions of farmer cooperatives. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know that Dick Lyng approved the filing of 
the antitrust suit ? 

Dr. Mehren. I know what Dick Lyng has told me before. 

Mr. Weitz. What did he tell you ? 

Dr. Mehren. He said almost in these words, that Mr. McClaren 
came over and brought the tentative civil complaint. He said in 
essence, almost verbatim, repeated to me no less than 10 days ago that 
he said, “You take care of your jurisdiction, and I’ll take care of 
mine. If in your judgment you think it should be done, go to it.” 

Mr. AVeitz. If there are memos in the Department of Justice’s 
files contrary to that, that would not refresh your recollection? 

Dr. Mehren. I can only tell you what Mr. Lyng told me. Mr. Lyng 
told me at a meeting of the Supermarket Institute in Miami, Fla., in 
suite 1310, about 10 days ago, precisely what I told you here. 

Mr. AYeitz. Now, did you also meet, on or about March 16, 1972, 
with Bob Strauss ? 
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Dr. Mehren. Again, I don’t know the date. Is that on the agenda ? 
I did meet with Bob Strauss. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that sometime in Marcli of 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so, but I would have to look. The only time I 
was in Washington, I think, was March 16. I don’t know if it was on 
that same day, or not. 

Mr. Weitz. And was the substance of your discussion with Mr. 
Strauss in connection with contributions to both the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions, the purchasing of books ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And was the amount that was discussed that of $100,000 
for each convention ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And was it not then contemplated to go forward with 
that as an alternative contribution at the present time to President 
Nixon? 

Dr. Mehren. It was not so posed to me ; no. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it then discussed in that context by you and others ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. To my knowledge, the proposal from Mr. 
Strauss — who at that stage, as I recall, said he was also speaking for 
the Republican committee — was never linked to any contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. Oh, I know, he didn’t link it. 

Dr. Mehren. Or as a substitute, or alternative. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever discuss with anyone at AMPI that this 
would take the place of additional contributions at that time to Presi- 
dent Nixon? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I think I discussed it, and expressed 
my own personal opinion that this would be a foolish expenditure of 
money. You know the details of the proposal, I presume. 

Mr. Weitz. The letter I am trying to find and enter as an exhibit 
will speak for itself. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. Now, we have two letters and mem- 
orandums, one is exhibit 28 1 to the Lilly executive session ; and it con- 
sists of a letter, memorandum from George Mehren to John Butter- 
brodt, Griffith, Besemer, and Bonnecroy 

Dr. Mehren. For your information, that is the TAPE — committee 
for TAPE, executive committee. 

Mr. Weitz. All right, and that is dated March 20, 1972. Attached to 
that is a letter, dated March 16, 1972, from you — to you from Robert 
Strauss in connection with this. 

Dr. Mehren. Alan, that would almost certainly mean that the meet- 
ing with Strauss — for whatever relevance — could not have been the 
16th. I do remember meeting Strauss at the Watergate — if you will 
forgive the expression — I remember his taking a car out to the airport, 
I think at about 12:30 or 1 o’clock, with a statement that he would 
write to me the next day. 

Mr. Weitz. You may have met him on the 15th. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And then exhibit 29 2 

Dr. Mehren. Do you want me to read them, or what do you want me 
to do? 

1 See Book 14, p. 6186. 

2 See Book 14, p. 6189. 
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Mr. Weitz. No, I just think that refers to that, and I wanted you to 
take a look at them. 

Also exhibit 29, a memorandum from you to Lilly, and attached a 
letter, dated March 27 from the Republican National Convention to 
you with respect to a similar proposal. 

Dr. Mehren. This I recall, that I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the memorandum, which is the cover memoran- 
dum for exhibit 29, you indicate to Lilly that you want this returned to 
you for the next day, March 30, when there is going to be a TAPE 
committee meeting, to take up that matter. 

W as that matter discussed at that TAPE committee meeting ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so ; I can't say with precision. 

Mr. Weitz. And what was the disposition ? 

Dr. Mehren. The answer was a unanimous “no,” as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have anything in your file that would indicate 
that you expressed and communicated that to either Mr. Strauss, or the 
other gentlemen from the Republican National Committee ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I telephoned him ; I’m not sure. 

Mr. Weitz. And when was that done — shortly after the meeting ? 

Dr. Mehren. It would have been, normally; but I don’t have dates, 
I’m sorry. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, did that communication and that decision have 
anything to do with the thirty $5,000 checks signed by you on April 4, 
1972? 

Dr. Mehren. Not to my knowledge. I told you before, that is the 
one and only gap that I am not able to repair. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s not get into that — off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. We will take a recess, now. 

Dr. Mehren. Let me help you on the record to know why that was 
turned down. 

Mr. Weitz. All right, let’s just get. that out of the way. 

Dr. Mehren. Why don’t you ask me? 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Can you tell us why that recommendation was 
turned down? We are not referring to the contributions to the 
conventions. 

Dr. Mehren. There was unanimous reaction that to provide every 
one of the members of AMPI with two Convention Guide Books fbr 
themselves, and one each to give to their friends would be a fortuitous 
waste of money, and probably an irritant to our people. That was the 
reason for it. We just thought it would be a rather silly thing to do. 

Mr. Weitz. We will recess now until after lunch. 

[Whereupon, at 2:30 p.m. the hearings adjourned to reconvene at 
5 p.m. this day.] 

Afternoon Session 

Mr. Weitz. All right, back on the record. 

Dr. Mehren, I would like to turn your attention to a period of early 
April 1972. Now, do you recall or have any recollection in connection 
with the drawing of the thirty $5,000 checks in blank on April 4, 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. Basically, not much more recollection than I have 
given you before. We have, I think, through our attorneys included 
every possible line of inquiry I know. I can tell you this much, that on 
that day I had the pricing statute from the Department of Agricul- 
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ture. I had a difficult decision to make with respect to Russell. I had, 

I think, the meeting that you have referred to earlier ; I am not sure 
who all was present. I believe Nelson was there. I had the Fond du Lac 
matter which was by far the important one, and we had checked the 
night, Alan, since I talked to you last. I had a very elderly plant man- 
ager from Iowa who was afflicted with lung cancer, heart disease, et 
cetera, as a house guest with his wife, and he incidentally collapsed 
and I had to carry him to bed. But with respect to what they were, 

I don’t know. 

I have asked if anyone in the household has any memory of the call 
that you mentioned to me on the telephone, and in truth I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s go step by step. First of all, I have 30 — what pur- 
ports to be the 30 checks on the Committee for TAPE account with 
your signature and L. Elrod. Each in the amount of $5,000 in blank 
and all dated April 4, 1972. 

Mr. Heininger. I think one is dated April 5. 

Mr. Weitz. I think you’re right. The check numbers are 25 through 
54, and I believe check No. 51, which is the first of a series of four 
checks on a different check form, the last four of the 30, that is, is 
dated April 5, 1972. I would like you to take a look at these, and I will 
mark them for the record. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Total is $150,000. I will mark these together as one 
exhibit, and I believe it would be exhibit 2 to your executive session. 

[Whereupon, the checks referred to were marked Mehren exhibit 
No. 2 for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I believe that you referred to a meeting with Mr. 
Nelson. Could you tell me what you do remember with respect to that 
meeting? 

Dr. Meiiren. It’s a very difficult thing to give you, and again I speak 
with some embarrassment because I think the one subject matter which 
I don’t have good memory, I think that it was a meeting at which he 
was present. I think Lilly was there. I think Elrod was there. But 
Elrod stated to our attorneys that he wasn’t there. I have only a vague 
memory of the meeting occurring at all. 

Mr. Weitz. This was on the 4th, or on the day the checks were . 
signed ? 

Dr. Mehren. This is on the 4th as our books show. It was scheduled. 

Air. Weitz. The meeting was scheduled at your office in San 
Antonio ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, it was so scheduled and I think it was in fact held. 

Air. Weitz. Do you recall the purpose of the meeting or how the 
meeting came to be arranged ? 

Dr. Mehren. Why there is this blank, I do not know’. I am not dis- 
turbed by the matter because there are 2 days in fact of whatever it 
was, it wasn’t paid and there is no question I terminated any possibil- 
ity of payment and secondly, the records which need not have been 
kept v r ere kept. So first, whatever it was, nobody got anything and sec- 
ondly, there was no effort to fail to disclose. 

Air. Weitz. Do you have copies of these checks in your records ? 

Dr. AIeiiren. These records were kept and there is a substantial rec- 
ord all the way through. You would note the number on these are our 
own. 


1 Previously entered as Lilly exhibit No. 30. See Book 14, p. 6191. 
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Mr. Weitz. No, I want to repeat the question. Do you have in your 
records and the TAPE or the Committee for TAPE records, any rec- 
ords for these — the copies of these checks ? 

Dr. Mehren. The original of those checks were there. 

Mr. Weitz. You do 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, they are there. 

Mr. Weitz. I would like to produce those for the committee. We did 
not receive these from TAPE. 

Mr. Heininger. Well, let me say in the stuff — and I guess you’re still 
on the mailing list of the stuff in the Department of J ustice, those did 
come from our files. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. 

Mr. Heininger. As a matter of fact, I might also point out that we 
produced those pursuant to a subpena in the antitrust litigation to 
TAPE or the Committee for TAPE. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. 

Dr. Mehren. Let me also say, if I may, one other thing which you 
haven’t asked but I think you should know. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, I did not clear the voiding of these checks with my col- 
leagues on the TAPE Committee. 1 have also checked the records on 
that and the TAPE Governing Committee was set up on March 10, 
but was functioning well before that. To my knowledge, no request for 
funds were ever approved since I have been around without clearance 
by a majority of those people. None of them have any memory of this. 

Mr. Weitz. Of what? 

Dr. Mehren. Of these 30 checks. None of these and these are people 
with whom I work closely. That is one point I think you should know. 
The second point is that to my knowledge, these are the only instru- 
ments in which there isn’t the usual and quite meticulously complete 
voucher. I don’t know whether you know it or not, but I instituted im- 
mediately, or I think by March 1, a mechanism whereby every check 
of TAPE was identified with respect to who asked for the contribu- 
tion, to what purpose it would be put, who would receive it, a receipt 
form was included so that in every other outlay on TAPE or the Com- 
mittee for TAPE, since I have had anything to do with it, there is 
this detailed record. On these, there is nothing more than this. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you explain that ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I wish I could. To be completely honest, I wish I 
could. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, let’s see if we can suggest things that may bring 
something to mind. 

Dr. Mehren. All right. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any calls that day in the context or in con- 
nection with that meeting to or from Mr. Jacobsen ? Do you associate 
him in any way with this transaction ? 

Dr. Mehren. So vaguely that I am reluctant to say that I recall it. 
I have a less vague recollection that Mr. Nelson was involved with the 
request for these moneys. 

Mr. Weitz. And you also say that your recollection, based on your 
records is a meeting which took place when Mr. Nelson was present ? 

Dr. Mehren. There is on my books a meeting scheduled, but as you 
also may have noted there were many meetings scheduled but did not 
occur. I think it did. Others say it did not. 
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Mr. Weitz. Would it be consistent for example, with testimony we 
have as to the participants of the meeting, that a meeting of that sort 
did take place on that date ? 

Dr. Mehken. I think it did, I am not sure who was present. 

Mr. Weitz. Do yon know whether these contributions were to go to 
the President or the Republican Party sources of some sort? Not 
sources, recipient rather. 

Dr. Met iren. No, I don’t. There is one person that said I had said 
it was a request through Mr. Lilly for 30 checks for Democrats and I 
do not think that is so. I would think, and again if I knew, I would tell 
you. I think these were probably for Republicans but that is a recon- 
struction without memory. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you testified today and previously that there 
was a hypothetical put to you at the February 3 meeting out in Los 
Angeles by perhaps Mr. DeMarco. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. In connection with numerous or several contributions 
prior to April 7 and possibly through State committees organized 
apart from the Republican State committees to receive such contribu- 
tions if they were to be made. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you in any way associate this transaction or this 
purported transaction with that suggestion or the mechanism de- 
scribed in that meeting? 

Dr. Mehren. To me, now, in terms of simple logic and simple ef- 
fort to be as open with you as I can on this difficult matter, it may 
well be that 30 committees were involved. But I cannot say. I have 
told you the reason I say this, I don’t have it in my mind. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any discussion of the fact that the $300,000 
was to be delivered prior to April 7, and $150 from TAPE or Com- 
mittee for TAPE and $150 from the two other cooperative trusts? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t, sir. That is the truth, that may well have 
happened, but I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall, in connection with this meeting or these 
checks, any discussion of the antitrust suit? 

Dr. Mehren. No, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was to provide the names of the committees or 
recipients of these funds ? 

Dr. Mehren. Cn fortunately, I can’t answer that either. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it to be Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Or representatives of his ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know how the checks came to be voided, each 
check I might add is marked voided across the face. 

Dr. Mehren. I do not know from recollection. I know very well 
those checks would not have been voided unless I said that they would 
be voided. Those were my instructions in the office. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember talking to Mr. Kalmbach on or about 
the 4th of April 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I know that I have been told from sources that I be- 
lieve a call was placed at my house and in truth I do not recall it. I 
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have also asked others in my household. It was the night that this man 
collapsed and I had to carry him upstairs to bed. 

Mr. Weitz. You have alluded to it and let me, for the record, state 
that we do have an affidavit from both the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the appropriate telephone company sources in Texas which 
indicate that — which show that on April 4, Herb Kalmbach did place 
a call and charged it to an RNC credit card number to your home. 

Dr. Muir rex. And it was received ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes, it was received. 

Dr. Mehren. Do you know how long the conversation was ? There 
is this possibility, and I am just asking that as a possibility, has that 
been checked? 

Mr. Weitz. They don’t have records. It was at least several minutes. 
It would be impossible to tell what the conversation was obviously or 
to whom the person was talking. 

Dr. Meiirex. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. But you have no recollection of that? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t. I wish very deeply I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if someone who was a participant at the meeting on 
the 4th with you in your office, or at least listed as a participant at that 
meeting, had a recollection that there were calls placed to Mr. J acob- 
sen by Mr. Nelson, calls were received back from Mr. Jacobsen and the 
substance of the discussion was that the contributions were to be made 
and Mr. Kalmbach was to provide the names of the recipients of the 
contribution and you insisted upon talking with Mr. Kalmbach for 
the purpose of exploring the possibility or making sure that, in fact, 
easy treatment would be accorded to AMPI with respect to the anti- 
trust suit. Would that be consistent with your recollection? 

Dr. Meiirex. No, it would be totally inconsistent in this one respect 
at least. It is not my way of ever, first, out of common morals, and 
second, out of common intelligence, to say to anybody that in return 
for a contribution I expect intervention in a lawsuit, no. 

Mr. Weitz. What about the commitment itself, apart from any sub- 
stantive fallout from a contribution? We have talked about it today 
and you have testified to a number of meetings, some other meetings or 
meetings were held without your knowledge by others associated with 
AMPI or formerly associated with AMPI. If there had been a com- 
mitment on the part of someone or a concern on your part that a 
commitment had been made not to your knowledge and prior to your 
tenure, do you recall ever expressing on or around the time of 
April 4, 1972, or any other time the desire to communicate to Mr. 
Kalmbach that, in fact, contributions would be made and that he 
should be aware of the fact that you were not going to breach or welsh 
on any commitment that had been made prior to your tenure ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t, sir. I find it very difficult to encompass 
logically the sequence. If, in fact, the discussion with Mr. Kalmbach to 
which we referred to this morning as to why it occurred on March 16, 
I would find it very hard to put together pressure from Mr. Kalmbach 
to take money on April 4. 

Mr. Weitz. What about if it took place after April 7 or after April 4 
as vou had reason to believe, would that change your testimony ? 

Dr. Meiiren. Well, we would at least not have the inconsistency in 
the sequence I think you have built through your questioning this 
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morning that the March 16 meeting in which Mr. Kalmbach said he 
would no longer solicit funds and apparent effort on the part of some- 
body to get those funds. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anybody counsel you either in connection with the 
April 4 meeting or otherwise to go ahead and try to make contri- 
butions so as to appear, still appear, as strong supporters of the Presi- 
dent for whatever benefits that might accrue ? 

Dr. Mehren. I recall no such 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Jacobsen made no such recommendation? 

Dr. Mehrex. Not to my recollection. Mr. Jacobsen, looking back 
now, was obviously involved in every contact involving solicitation 
or possible contributions to the Democrats or to the Bepublican Party. 
Every one of them. Why, I still do not know. I would like to know why. 

I would also like to know why — here it would be most helpful to me 
in developing a better recollection than I have of this unfortunate 
situation — why, in fact, they didn’t get the money, and they didn’t. 
I obviously, alone, could have voided these things. 

Mr. Heininger. For the record, we checked it with Lynn and the 
word “void” is in Elrod’s handwriting and his recollection is that they 
were voided either the next day or the following day. 

Mr. Weitz. At Dr. Mehren’s instructions ? 

Dr. Mehrex. It could not have been at anybody else’s. I am trying to 
help, really I am. The next day would be most doubtful because the 
next day was probably the most difficult and tense day I have had in 
tenure at the office. This is the day I had to go up and get the board of 
directors of Mid-States region to breach a valid contract and add 50 
percent to the contribution cost. This was the critical transitional 
activity that I had worked on for many, many days in advance and 
I think perhaps the mitigation or the excuse that I don’t have memory 
is that this one was by far the important thing for me to do. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know why Bob Isliam formally resigned as 
treasurer of TAPE on April 4, 19f2 ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Bob Isliam merely resigned as treasurer of TAPE 
which he had asked me in the beginning of my tenure to do as soon as 
possible. He also submitted a rather remarkable letter of resignation 
from AMPI on April 4, 1972, despite the fact that he ultimately re- 
signed on June 30, 1972. 1 think I have given that to you. 

Mr. Heixixger. June 30, 1973. 

Dr. Mehrex. Bight. 

Mr. Weitz. First of all, as I understand it, wasn’t Mr. Isham from 
April of 1972 to the end of June 1972 a consultant and he became an 
associate ? 

Dr. Mehrex. No, no. His— the rather strange resignation paper 
which was somewhat laudatory in tone, I might add, was never shown 
to me until after his departure. 

Mr. Weitz. What was his status from April 4 to June 30, 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehrex. An associate general manager. 

Mr. Weitz. In June of 1972? 

Dr. Mehrex. That is correct, that resignation was never shown to 
me until after the departure in June of 1973 and his title, his status was 
never changed. In fact, I did not know that the resignation from 
AMPI was on file, in his personal file until after his departure, well 
after it. 
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Mr. Weitz. Didn’t you tell him if he resigned he had to resign from 
AM PH 

Dr. Mehren. I did not ever. I took every effort and so did many 
other people to retain him. Bob Isham talked resignation from TAPE 
from the very beginning. In fact, before my tenure and to this I took no 
exception at all. 

Mr. Weitz. He did not talk to you about it, you weren’t general 
manager at the beginning of TAPE. 

Dr. Mehren. Oh yes, I think Bob Isham had said, long before I 
became general manager, that he wanted not to be associated with a 
TAPE activity and he wanted to be detached from that responsibility 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, when you became general manager in 1972 and 
through April of 1972, didn’t you repeatedly tell him that you felt 
you were going to ultimately contribute to the President? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t think so. I told him that there were obvious 
pressures on us, but whether we ultimately would be required to con- 
tribute, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Not required from a legal sense, but you felt the pres- 
sure was great and you would probably have to contribute as a prac- 
tical matter. 

Dr. Mehren. I have told him and I have told Mr. Heininger and 
told others there was obvious pressure on us to obtain it. 

Mr. Weitz. What was it ? 

Dr. Mehren. The pressure obviously was the Kalmbach contact to 
start with and then these sporadic matters of this sort. 

Mr. Weitz. No, I don’t understand. You met twice with Kalmbach, 
the first time it was in general terms, he asked for no specific matters 
and you made no commitment and he asked for no commitments. The 
second time was a brief meeting in which he announced to you that he 
was going to seek no further moneys from you. 

Dr. Mehren. And in between those there were two or three phone 
calls which I did not take. 

Mr. Weitz. And this matter on April 4, you don’t connect that in 
any way to Mr. Kalmbach from your own recollection. What type of 
pressure were you under ? 

Dr. Mehren. I was under pressure, obviously from Jacobsen and 
Nelson. 

Mr. Weitz. And at no time did you pursue the matter with them, 
as to exactly what type of commitment they had made that made them 
so desirous ? 

Dr. Mehren. I had, I told you that. I did not ever ask Jacobsen 
explicitly I think, but I certainly asked Nelson if there were any 
commitments we had to meet. If he said yes, I told you earlier, I would 
not have been disturbed, I would have made the same resolution of it 
that I made of many other commitments I inherited from him. But he 
never told me there was any commitment for 1972 ever. 

Mr. Weitz. For the President without regard to when it was made 
or what time it was to be delivered ? 

Dr. Mehren. Correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Turning your attention to October 1972, between April 
4 of 1972, -which at least, we have a record of a contact of a call from 
Mr. Kalmbach to your home. 
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Dr. Mehren. May I go off the record ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. All right, back on the record. 

Do you have any recollection of Mr. Kalmbach, either directly or 
through some intermediary, telling you that he didn’t want those 
contributions to come in just prior to April 7 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not. But that means merely I have no recollection 
and my recollection is so faulty on the matter of the 30 checks that I 
do not say that this did not happen. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. 

Dr. Mehren. But I do want on the record whatever it was they 
weren’t paid and records were kept. 

Mr. Weitz. And now, directing your attention to October 1972, be- 
tween — first of all as to the interim period from April 4, 1972, and 
October 1972, did you have any additional contact again directly or 
through intermediaries with Republican fundraisers? 

Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Dr. Mehren. The answer is, I can’t think of any, Alan, which again 
doesn’t mean that there weren’t. 

Mr. Weitz. I think I asked the question and you said to your recol- 
lection, no intermediary contacts were made. 

Dr. Mehren. Correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Jacobsen, at any time, renew the matter — or 
Mr. Nelson — with respect to making contributions at sometime prior 
to the election ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, he did. Mr. Jacobsen did. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Jacobsen did? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. What was that in connection with ? 

Dr. Mehren. That was a telephone call that Mr. Nunn wanted to 
see me and talk to me about the contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this shortly before the time you actually met with 
Mr. Nunn? 

Dr. Mehren. I think it was in the same week. As I recall, Alan, it 
was a Saturday morning. I am almost certain it was a Saturday morn- 
ing that I saw Mr. Nunn and the reason I recall it was that there was 
no other time to see him. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that October 21, 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe it was, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. So Mr. Jacobsen’s call would have been the week 
preceding ? 

Dr. Mehren. It was that same weekend as I recall, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. That was the first contact that you recall renewing the 
subject of contributions by Mr. Jacobsen to you ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. "What was the substance of Mr. Jacobsen’s phone call? 

Dr. Mehren. The substance of his phone call — he said this was Mr. 
Nunn who had become the major fundraiser of the Committee To 
Re-Elect the President and that Mr. Nunn had expressed a wish to 
talk to me. 
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Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding that he had essentially taken 
over much of Mr. Kalmbach’s activities or responsibilities ? 

Dr. Meiiren. I think Mr. Jacobsen indicated that to me. May I also 
say in the conversation with Mr. Nunn, virtually, he explicitly said 
the same thing. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. Ait the time of the call by Mr. Jacobsen, did you, 
either in your own mind or expressly to Mr. Jacobsen, raise the ques- 
tion — well, in light of the message with Mr. Kalmbach in which he 
had made explicit to you several months previously, did you ask him 
what the need was to meet Mr. Nunn again or meet the Republican 
fundraiser ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I did something else in response to the puzzlement 
that this sequence engendered in my mind. I did something quite 
different. 

Mr. Weitz. What is that ? 

Dr. Mehben. I decided to avail of the advice of politically expe- 
rienced persons whom I respected highly. 

Mr. Weitz. That was former President Johnson. 

Dr. Meiiren. Former President Johnson. 

Mr. Weitz. That was after the meeting? 

Dr. Meiiren. No, no, I made the arrangements prior to the meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you consult with the former President before? 

Dr. Meiiren. No, I consulted with the former President within 30 
or 40 minutes after the departure of Mr. Nunn. 

Mr. Weitz. That was after. 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes, but I made the arrangements with him before. 

Mr. Weitz. You decided to meet with Mr. Nunn and then President 
Johnson? 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell me why you decided to do those two in 
the sequence that you did ? 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes, because again as I looked back by the 21st of Octo- 
ber, I had become aware of a remarkable coincidence of the name of 
Jake Jacobsen in virtually every overture with respect to funds for 
the reelection of the President, President Nixon. I did not feel com- 
fortable with Mr. Jacobsen. I saw no reason to explore with Mr. Jacob- 
sen his role in the generation of these contacts. I think, looking back 
that the major issue in my mind was not as I told you before, whether 
a contribution affirmatively would engender favorable action from the 
administration, but whether refusal to discuss soliciting contributions 
and perhaps the refusal to make one after consultation with my people 
might engender adverse action. 

I was puzzled also, as you imply in your question, as to why this 
would be reopened at this stage. I was puzzled enough that truly being 
totally inexperienced, I have never raised campaign funds in my life 
before or had anything to do with it prior to January 12, 1972, there- 
fore, it was something of a novice to me in the mechanisms of these 
things. I made a decision to avail the opinions of a man whom I re- 
spected and as I repeat, I made that well before, 2 or 3 days before. I 
think it would also be useful for your record purposes, again if I am 
too discursive tell me. I called or told the pilot, Mr. Johnson’s pilot 
and my pilot, to please tell the President I had a matter of some im- 
Dortance I would like to discuss with him. The President called me 
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at my home about 6 :30, I would think, perhaps on Thursday of that 
week and I told him what the issue was, and the meeting had been 
scheduled with Mr. Nunn. I was reasonably certain that Mr. Nunn 
was going to suggest contributions that I had had assurances that 
they would not. I did have on the record, as you have seen, formal 
resolution of the governing committee for the Committee for TAPE 
that no contributions would be made to the President. In the face of 
this oncoming President Nixon 

Mr. Heininger. Or any other President. 

Dr. Mehren. Or any other Presidential candidate. In the face of 
this, I w r as reasonably assured that there might be pressures in which 
my own experience would be inadequate to make full judgment and, 
therefore, I decided to talk to Mr. Johnson and after the talk with Mr. 
Johnson to discuss the matter with my colleagues on the committee 
and report. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s take this in sequence. I would like to show you 
for the record and this is to identify, I am not going to introduce the 
whole document. The document is the minutes for the Committee on 
TAPE of October 11, 1972. Since most of the document refers to com' 
gressional contributions and other matters outside of the commit- 
tee’s mandate, I will not include that. I will include the paragraph be- 
ginning at the bottom of the page, page 5 and excise the rest and mark 
it as exhibit 3 for the record and ask you to identify the document. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Mehren ex- 
hibit No. 3, for identification.*] 

Dr. Mehren. I have seen this. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, according to this paragraph and the resolution 
in it 

Mr. Heininger. Did you say Committee for TAPE ? 

Mr. Weitz. That is what it says. 

Mr. Heininger. OK, I just wanted to be sure. 

Mr. Weitz. The minutes in the Committee for TAPE meeting, 
October 11, 1972, held in Minneapolis— as indicated in exhibit 3, 
there was a request for contributions to President Nixon’s campaign 
without any to Senator McGovern’s by an AMPI member, and as a 
result the resolution was passed that the committee agreed not to 
contribute to either Presidential candidate but to contribute $100,000 
in four parts, $25,000 each, to the Kepublican and Democratic sena- 
torial and congressional campaign committees. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, this was 10 days before the meeting which you 
held with Mr. Nunn ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And I take it that it was 4 to 5 days before Mr. Jacob- 
sen’s call of the w T eek of the 21st. ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And now, when Mr. Jacobsen called you in light of the 
existing resolution for the Committee of TAPE, in a sense binding 
your hands in terms of contributions to the President’s campaign, why 
didn’t you just tell Mr. Jacobsen to tell him, although you would like 
to accommodate Mr. Nunn, the committee had made a decision and it 
was out of your hands and to pass the message along as courteously 
as possible to Mr. Nunn ? 


*See p. 7353. 
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Dr. Mehren. I had two reasons. One, that always in any position 
I have had, I tried to listen to any person of appropriate status and 
position who wanted to talk to me about, anything. 

Secondly, here to use the patois that has become fairly common, I 
knew who Nunn was and one doesn’t lightly say to Lee Nunn or Herb 
Kalmbach, “I won’t talk to you.” 

Mr. Weitz. So you thought essentially what you had to tell him 
that you probably had to see him in person ? 

Dr. Mehren. I wanted to tell him in person and as gentle as I could, 
and I wanted to know what he wanted, specifically what he wanted. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t Jacobsen tell you what he wanted essentially or 
what he probably would want ? 

Dr. Mehren. Jake didn’t have to tell me. I don’t really recall if he 
told me. But by that time, I had become sufficiently sophisticated in 
this kind of matter to know who Lee Nunn was. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Jake, again at that time, take the opportunity to 
urge contributions be made ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think that Jake did not urge that contributions be 
made. I think that Jake said that Democrats for Nixon would be an 
excellent vehicle if we decided to. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this the first time that he mentioned the Democrats 
for Nixon as a possible recipient for dairy contributions ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not sure, but I don’t think it was. By that time, I 
was also aware that Mr. Jacobsen was a very active person in the Dem- 
ocrats for Nixon. 

Mr. Weitz. As with Mr. Connally ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, again, in view of the fact that— even given the 
fact rather that you wanted to be as courteous and gentle as possible 
with Mr. Nunn, given the fact that you already had this resolution by 
the TAPE Committee, why did you feel it necessary to call upon or 
arrange for counsel with Mr. Johnson ? 

Dr. Mehren. Again, his experience was such that I knew I could 
get advice from the President and I knew it would be advice based 
upon experience vastly broader than mine. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you tell me this, while you viewed the situation 
sufficiently differently from that in the winter and spring of 1972, when 
you also had contact with Republican fundraisers in the person of 
Mr. Kalmbach, so that you did not call upon President Johnson’s 
counsel then, but did in October of that year ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think, basically, I had to go back and reconstruct, 
which is difficult to do. I think, basically, it was the inconsistency of 
an apparent termination of solicitation and a renewal thereof that was 
disturbing to me. I suspect in the back of my mind really there was a 
question, looking at the overall 40,000 quite decent people working on 
farms, what was his opinion as to going back to the TAPE Committee, 
which I could, of course, do and I think in this circumstance we ought 
to do it. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you two questions in that connection. First 
of all, the second meeting with Mr. Kalmbach, before that took place, 
for all you knew he was not going to cut off funds. He was going to 
make a second clarification or reaffirmation of the solicitation. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 
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Mr. Weitz. Why didn’t that precipitate a contact to Mr. J ohnson ? 

Dr. M e hr en. Again, there was not 

Mr. Weitz. Before the cutoff. 

Dr. Mehren. Before the cutoff. The request to meet with Mr. Kalm- 
bach came on the day, whatever it was that I met with him, and it 
would have been quite impossible to consult with the President. Be- 
sides, I wasn’t as battle-scarred in March, March 16, as I was by Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in October, didn’t your reason for — -in October, 
this was prior to the election, of course, did Mr. Connally’s prior ad- 
vice in March or April of 1972, to wait later on just before the elec- 
tion when they would need it more, meaning the President ’s campaign 
effort. Did the fact that he had given you that advice play any part 
in your decision to speak to Mr. Johnson ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I honestly say that I did not put together the 
rather casual statement of Mr. Connally with respect to the timing of 
any potential contributions with the appearances of Lee Nunn, de- 
spite the fact that the genesis of the appointment was Jake Jacobsen 
whom I knew to be associated with Connally. 

Mr. Weitz. My question now is, did Mr. Connally’s comment and 
his previous association with President Johnson lead you to contact 
President Johnson ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. It did not ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; it did not occur to me. Let me say again that I re- 
spected, unlike many other people in this country, I got to know 
the President pretty well, particularly after he left office and I did 
respect him and I do respect him. I am speaking very carefully about 
him. 

Mr. Weitz. You have had a longstanding relation with him? 

Dr. Mehren. It became much more intimate after my departing 
from office and his, than before. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you in fact take other occasions to consult with him 
and seek counsel ? 

- Dr. Mehren. This is the first matter of real importance about which 
I disturbed the President, 

Mr. Weitz. All right, we will get back to that meeting. Let’s ad- 
dress ourselves to the meeting of Mr. Nunn on the morning of the 
21st. Could you tell us the substance of the meeting, of what Mr. Nunn 
said and so forth ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I can give it to you seriatim and with substan- 
tial accuracy. He first advised me that he was Lee Nunn and he ad- 
vised me also his brother, Louis Nunn, who was a former Governor 
of Kentucky, was a candidate for the Senate at the time. I believe the 
next major point that Mr. Nunn made was that he had long been a 
fundraiser for the Republican Party. 

Mr. Weitz. I am sorry. Let’s go off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. Do you remember the question? 

Dr. Mehren. You were asking me the sequence. I recall him say- 
ing that during his career, he had probably raised something between 
$50 and $60 million for the Republican Party. And then, quite ex- 
plicitly, he asked if we would consider a contribution to the campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. In what form, to what recipient ? 
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Dr. Mehren. He suggested two ways. One was to the President of 
the United States and the other was Democrats for Nixon. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t he — did he mention a figure by the way? 

Dr. Mehren. There is in my mind a statement — I think it’s ac- 
curate that at one stage quite late in the 45 minutes I spoke to him, he 
said something, “Well, we had thought about $650,000 from you.” 
But again there was no direct statement that we would like $650 or 
any other figure. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you attach any significance to the fact that in the 
White House memos, as late as February of 1972, there was a goal 
figure set of the remaining $750,000 on the $1 million commitment 
from the dairy co-ops to Mr. Nunn’s suggestion of a $650,000 
contribution ? 

Mr. Heininger. I think you will have to back that up with him. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me take it one at a time. 

In February 1972, if there was a memo from one White House aide 
to another referring to the fact that approximately $!4 million had 
been received from the dairy people and another $% million was go- 
ing to come in prior to April 7, you attacli any significance to the fact 
that in October 1972, Nunn mentioned a figure of $650,000 that he had 
thought you might contribute ? 

Dr. Mehren. I didn’t at the time, Alan. I am not sure I would now. 
I didn’t at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t he, in fact, relate it back to prior meetings, com- 
mitments, conversations, solicitations with Mr. Kalmbach and other 
fundraisers ? 

Dr. Mehren. He did not to my memory. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you refer to that meeting or those meetings with 
him at all ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I may well have, but I am not certain. 

Mr. Weitz. Why not ? 

Dr. Mehren. Why not what ? 

Mr. Weitz. Why didn’t you tell him that you were in contact with 
Mr. Kalmbach last spring ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I told him prior to any discussions there may 
have been, I merely tell you that I don’t recall it. We had the resolu- 
tion not to contribute to the President. I told him most unequivocally 
that I was certain my colleagues would not acquiesce in a contribu- 
tion to Democrats for Nixon and I told him this rather quickly in the 
conversation. 

Mr. Weitz. What about to the President through the finance com- 
mittee ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not sure that came out. 

Mr. Weitz. He didn’t suggest to the Finance Committee To Re-Elect 
the President ? 

Dr. Mehren. He made two proposals. I am not sure whether it was 
Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President. It certainly was not to 
the Republican National Committee. I am certain of that. 

Mr. Weitz. It was not ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; because the tone of it was such that it would go to 
the Committee To Re-Elect. But I don’t think there was any explicit 
statement by him to channels which it would go other than positing 
the alternative of Democrats for Nixon. 
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Mr. Weitz. An alternative to what ? 

Dr. Mehrex. A contribution to the President. When I told him we 
had decided that we would not make a direct contribution to either 
candidate 

Mr. Weitz. So it is fair to say his first request or his normal request 
would have been moneys to the President through normal channels such 
as the finance committee and an alternative he thought you might feel 
more comfortable with and he. suggested Democrats for Nixon? 

Dr. Meheex. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Weitz. It may have been in that sequence and toward the end 
of the conversation — why did he wait until towards the end of the con- 
versation to speak of $650,000 if this other discussion took place at the 
outset ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I am not sure it was at the end of the conversation. 
Sometime during the conversation. 

Mr. Weitz. Sometime during the conversation ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I do recall his saying we sort of — he, put it this way, 
we sort of were thinking about $650,000. He didn’t say we have writ- 
ten you down for that or anything explicit as that, but he was sort of 
thinking about that much for you. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate who “we” were ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes ; he and his colleagues. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he say he talked to Mr. Kalmbach or taken over Mr. 
Kalmbach’s areas of responsibilities? 

Dr. Mehrex. I believe he said early in the conversation, after he told 
me who he was, what his experience had been, what achievements he 
had made, that he was in effect replacing — had replaced Mr. Kalm- 
bach as the major or a large fund collector. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, here was, as you indicated, an important gentle- 
man who you didn't want to treat lightly. You wanted to treat him as 
courteous as possible. 

Dr. Mehrex. I didn’t want to put myself or the people whom I 
represented in the position of any arbitrary “No, I will not talk to 
you.” 

Mr. Weitz. Precisely. And you had not only a resolution from 
your own people which was self-generated, that is generated pri- 
vately through the dairy co-ops and trust 

Dr. Mehrex. No ; that resolution was generated by me. 

Mr. Weitz. It was not generated by the Republican fundraiser ? 
That is my point. It was generated in your organization. You not 
only had that but you also did not have 

Mr. Heixixger. Excuse me, I want to get this straightened out. I 
think if you got something in your question that he may have said 
“yes” as an answer to, and that was contributions of commitments. 
I think he said by other dairy trusts and I think as far as we know, it 
was only TAPE. 

Dr. Mehrex. I don’t think he referred to the others, Alan. I have 
no recollection of it anyway. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you not only 

Dr. Mehrex. Although, if I may say, it’s very obvious now that 
he did contact the others because the others did make contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. You not only had the resolution of October 11, as a 
reason perhaps not to give. Didn’t you also have his own predecessor’s 
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express statement to you that they were not going to ask you for any 
more contributions? 

Dr. Mehren. I may have discussed this with him. I don’t recollect 
it. 

Mr. Weitz. Wouldn’t that have been more forceful and a more 
exculpatory reason not to contribute ? 

Dr. Mehren. I told him that neither one of those was open to us. 
Whether I mentioned — I rather think that I probably did tell him 
that I had an earlier discussion with Mr. Kalmbach at which he said 
no representations would be made. But the fact is, I told him that 
we could not, and on this one I was reasonably firm because I quite 
firmly believe we could not, in terms of civil public decency as well as 
our own self-interest, make a contribution to any Presidential 
candidate. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, after he mentioned these two alternatives and 
mentioned at some point in the conversation the $650,000, and you 
responded with respect to your resolution, did he make any additional 
offers or suggestions ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not that I know of. I did tell him that we had agreed 
that we would make contributions to the committees. 

Mr. Weitz. To the congressional committees? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t he then ask you to increase those contributions? 

Dr. Mehren. No, sir. That was done frankly on the recommendation 
of the President, and after consultation with my colleagues, because 
among other things, we could not contribute to a President directly 
or indirectly. We also had far more funds at that time that could be 
effectively used on individual candidates for the House and Senate 
or gubernatorial races. This was a decision that had been made at the 
$100,000 level, and after my discussions with the President, it seemed 
to me it would be a reasonable procedure, and I therefore placed it 
l>efore my colleagues who concurred that we would make larger con- 
tributions. We made them in part for the simple reason that the 
President suggested to me, and I think properly that a competent can- 
didate for the Presidency could benefit from congressional campaign 
committees, without putting himself or us in the position of a direct 
political contribution, which would probably generate another prop- 
aganda splurge. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, without regard to whether or not you made the 
decision based on Mr. Nunn’s request, did not, in fact, Mr. Nunn ask 
you to increase the contribution and did not, in fact, he tell you that 
the President could benefit from that contribution ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t you tell him that you might consider increasing 
the congressional contribution ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recollect it. 

Mr. Heininger. There is one thing that ought to go into the mix, 
I don’t think he has gotten it in any of his depositions and that was 
the problem of reasonable equalization. 

Dr. Mehren. That also came up. 

Mr. Weitz. I am limiting myself to Mr. Nunn’s remarks. 

Dr. Mehren. No, on that, one, for the record, and I think Alan will 
get to it later, that was a suggestion from Mr. Johnson which I placed 
before our colleagues and they concurred. 
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Mr. Weitz. Let’s go off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Now, after you informed Mr. Nunn what you perceived as the pol- 
icy of the TAPE Committee and so forth, what was his response? 

Dr. Mehren. Nothing very shocking or startling. I did tell him 
that we were going to go the committee route. 

Mr. Weitz. What committee route? 

Dr. Meiiren. For committees. 

Mr. Weitz. You were going to? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I told lum basically what is in that packet. 

Mr. Weitz. That had nothing to do with the President. 

Dr. Mehren. I told Mr. Nunn, I do not recall Mr. Nunn responding 
to that statement that, well, a larger contribution would be a benefit 
to both Presidential candidates. As I recall it, Alan, that statement 
came from Mr. Johnson and not from Mr. Nunn. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall, without regard to whom it would help, 
the request by Mr. Nunn to increase the contributions ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there anything else of substance that took place at 
that meeting ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think there was one other thing. I did ask him why, 
at this stage of the campaign, he was soliciting funds, and he did 
give me an answer. 

Mr. Weitz. 'What was that answer? 

Dr. Mehren. I think the answer was: “We are presently $31/2 mil- 
lion” — as I recall the numbers — “in the red, and at the end of the 
campaign we probably will be $10 million.” It was one other state- 
ment also that I do recall. 

Mr. Weitz. What was that statement? 

Dr. Mehren. That statement was to the effect that while these were 
made with certainly no thought of any return benefit, or any adverse 
action if we didn’t it was a fact to the donors 

Mr. Weitz. We have gone over that before. 

Dr. Mehren [continuing]. To the donors that the President did 
remember his friends who had helped him. That was the closest it 
came in my recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. That was in the context of the discussion of contribu- 
tions ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Anything else of substance that you can recall from 
the meeting ? 

Dr. Meiiren. No ; I think I have given you the whole story. 

Mr. Weitz. After Mr. Nunn left, I take it you left with him ; that 
you would not contact him or vice versa. 

Dr. Mehren. I left it with him that I would contact him. 

Mr. Weitz. To what end ? 

Dr. Mehren. And I did. To the end that I would take his sug- 
gestions as I think I properly should, and discuss them with my col- 
leagues. If there were any differences in policy or activities, I would 
so advise him. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell him when you would contact him? 
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Dr. Mehrex. No; I told him after I had discussed his request or 
his suggestions with the other members of the TAPE governing com- 
mittee, and also with certain key members of the board, although I 
didn't tell him that — I would call him back and let him know if there 
was any change. 

Mr. Weitz. So to recapitulate, although you told him of the present 
policy, it would not be changed, but you would rather give him the 
courtesy of raising the matter again with your colleagues. 

Dr. Mehrex. I told him in effect that I would raise this matter and 
advise my colleagues. He had solicited funds and that if there were 
any difference in the position of our people from that which they 
had expressed earlier and formally enunciated on October 11, 1 would 
so advise him. 

Mr. Weitz. I take it after this meeting with Mr. Nunn that after- 
noon you went to President Johnson’s ranch. 

Dr. Meiiren. That morning I had in fact arranged to have the plane 
which we shared with President Johnson available. I think I had it 
available at 9 :30 in the morning or something of that sort. So I drove 
personally from my office, 5 minutes over to the airport and the John- 
son plane was there and I flew out to the ranch from there. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the substance of the discussion with President 
J ohnson with respect to these matters ? Obviously, you may have dis- 
cussed other things, but this particular solicitation by Mr. Nunn. 

Dr. Mehrex. With respect to these matters, the President almost 
immediately — I told him what this man had said at some stage, when 
he asked me : “Why did they want money ?” I recall saying — well, I can 
tell you what he told me — that he was $3 y 2 million in the red and that 
it would be $10 million, and I remember the President, who was back 
on cigarettes, flipped his cigarette, and said, “Do you really believe 
that ?” I responded that he didn’t ask me what I believed. He asked me 
what Mr. Nunn had said. He then quite explicitly said, “Is there a 
commitment ?” and I said, “There is no commitment to my knowledge.” 
He responded, if there be. a commitment, he considered it our obliga- 
tion — not mine personally, the TAPE obligation — and we should meet 
it and I told him, “No, I know of no commitment.” 

Mr. Weitz. Can I stop you there? Why did he raise the question of 
a commitment? 

Dr. Mehrex. Probably because of two things. One, I think the Presi- 
dent functioned always on the basis of commitment. If a commit- 
ment was made, just as most of the other members of the political 
mechanism in this city function, if there was a commitment ? we were 
supposed to keep it, or by orderly process to alter it or obliterate it. 
That was one thing. 

The second thing, at one stage in the conversation later, this may be 
one of the reasons he asked me this. He did indicate at some campaign, 
and I would assume 1964, there really couldn’t be any other, the dairy 
people that committed $250,000 to his support but not delivered on the 
commitment and he put it aside. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, let me ask you this, particularly if the last com- 
ment you made or have told us he made, was later in the conversation, 
let’s get back to the point where you told him of your meeting with 
Nunn. He commented or asked you about the extent of the debt, if any, 
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that Mr. Nunn had recounted to you and you say at that point he then 
said, “Is there a commitment?” My question is, what in the nature of 
the conversation or in the context of the meeting even led to that ques- 
tion? No one had mentioned a commitment, had they ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think it is a reasonable, very reasonable question for 
the President, in view of the fact that I was over asking his advice, 
to ask me if I or my predecessors had made a promise on this matter. 
I think nothing else would be involved. I think it would be a very 
natural question. 

Mr. Weitz. Had you led him to believe that that in fact was your 
concern that, there was some commitment which had been made? 

Dr. Mehren. I had been 

Mr. Weitz. What did you tell him? 

Dr. Mehren. I told him I knew of no commitments. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell him about your earlier meetings with Mr. 
Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell him about the conversations with Mr. Con- 
nally ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t think I did. I don’t recall. Just a moment, I 
told him about the Kalmbach — and told him this is one of the reasons 
I have come here knowing what it meant to him, knowing that he 
had to give up 3 or 4 hours of his time, that, this was a primary reason 
I didn’t want to talk to him. 

Mr. Weitz. It was your concern. 

Dr. Mehren. I did not tie it to the Connally matter. See, I didn’t take 
the Connally statement as a serious one. You apparently do, but I 
didn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. You in fact did at least express your concern, based 
on the repeated conversations with Mr. Kalmbach, Mr. Jacobsen, and 
Mr. Nelson, of some possible commitment of which you had no knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. Mehren. I did not express my concern. He asked me clearly 
whether 

Mr. Weitz. You discussed the possibility of a commitment based on 
the earlier meetings which you also related to him ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; I don’t, think so. It may well have been ; it’s very 
difficult to know what a man who is now deceased — what led him to 
ask the question. I know very well, as accurately as I could, I told him 
what happened before and that may have led him to ask the question : 
“Was there a commitment?” Again, I told him to my best knowledge 
“There is no commitment,” and I knew what his answer was. 

Mr. Weitz. There is no commitment but you in fact had a concern ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes; let me answer your question before you ask it, 
Alan. I had begun to see a sequence about what you asked me once in 
an informal meeting of Jacobsen, and on a peripheral basis, at least, 
Nelson. I kept saying to myself, “Why? why? why? After the Kalm- 
bach matters, why would Jacobsen be so persistent in this?” By that 
time it couldn’t be reprisal which would be one reasonable explana- 
tion for them going out to Los Angeles on January 13. The second 
hypothesis alternative to reprisal would be for some reason or other 
these people found it necessary to try to get dairy money into the 
Republican campaign. 
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Mr. Weitz. Let’s go off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Sir. Weitz. All right, let’s go back on the record. 

Now, after you told the President that to your knowledge — the 
former President — to your knowledge, that there was no commitment, 
what then was the substance of the discussion ? 

Dr. Mehren. From there we went to what kind of fund do you have 
available. I told him something in the neighborhood of $1,300,000 
was there and I also expressed my view and the view which my col- 
leagues concurred in, that for many, many reasons any direct contribu- 
tions to Presidential candidates would be destructive, not to us but 
to many other people. And he concurred in that. I told him that we 
had agreed that we would make contributions to the committees and 
it was at this stage, I think, that President Johnson said to me, “Well, 
there is one easy way you can be of assistance to both of them and to 
the electoral process.” I think I can give you the detail which had not 
occurred to me because I am not that kind of a pro. He said in effect 
that either Mr. Nixon or Mr. McGovern could avail of contributions 
to the committees without direct contributions to them. And the means 
by which they suggested it had been done, were well known to all 
professionals in the political field. He gave an example, he said that if 
there was a Senator from — a Republican Senator from Massachusetts 
that was running, the committee could allocate part of their funds to 
the support of that Senator’s campaign. It would be a very simple 
matter for Mr. Nixon on the Republican side, or Mr. McGovern on 
the other side, to be present— to be invited, and that the Presidential 
committees would not be required to carry any, or at least the bulk 
of the expense. He therefore suggested, and his suggestion I later took 
to my colleagues, that since we had ample funds, since, in fact, he 
agreed that we were for practical purposes precluded from direct 
contributions, nor were we so committed, he suggested that we in- 
crease the — he made two suggestions that when we increase the con- 
tributions to the committees, and to give it to them straight and hon- 
estly, no equivocations, and then we try to balance our overall contri- 
butions to both sides. I took up those two suggestions by telephone, 
and other discussions, with my colleagues and they concurred. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there anything else discussed in connection with that 
matter ? 

Dr. Mehren. Not so much, it was a great deal of personal discussion. 

Mr. Weitz. I am not talking about personal discussion, I am talking 
about matters related to this. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I have given you the essence of it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you indicate how much it would take to balance, as 
he put it, of the contributions of both sides ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know and I am not sure I know now. It was a 
suggestion that roughly we balance it. I might say my colleagues, 
particularly the president of the association, who is a member of the 
TAPE governing committee had been anxious to balance the con- 
tributions and they were ultimately roughly balanced. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, these two meetings we have discussed took 
nlace on October 21, 1972. The following week did you have an occa- 
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sion to discuss these matters and your decision or recommendations 
with employees of AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I don’t know, I may have. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember discussing this with Bob Isham? 

Dr. Mehrex. I don’t know, I may have. I certainly wouldn’t say 1 
didn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember discussing it with Bob Lilly ? 

Dr. Mehrex. No ; it may have been that Lilly would hear from the 
TAPE members. He was by that time the secretary of the TAPE 
Committee and I may have discussed it with him. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. How was the decision made to contribute the contribu- 
tions which were made and are a matter of public record ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I think the decisions were made by telephone commu- 
nications. The first to Mr. Griffith who is chairman of the committee 
and operating as active chairman and then either through him or me 
with the other members of the committee and I believe also that they 
probably checked it out with the president, the regional president. 
They normally do. 

Mr. Weitz. After the decision was made to balance out the con- 
tributions and since the record shows the contributions to all four com- 
mittees were substantially greater or somewhat greater in some cases 
and substantially greater in others than the $25,000 original commit- 
ment decision, did you communicate this decision or the amounts that 
would be contributed to Mr. Nunn ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes, I did. I don’t think I gave him the amounts. I 
said we had reached a decision that we would give more but I don’t 
think I gave him the amounts. I am not sure those amounts were set. 
Let me, if I may, take a quick look and see. I would think this prob- 
ably was done here on a Saturday and he was present. 

Mr. Weitz. You’re talking about Mr. Nunn ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes; on October 21, probably I made the calls on Mon- 
day and got the discussion going among our people. 

Mr. Weitz. The 23d? 

Dr. Mehrex. I would think so and it would be about the 24th, 25th. 
I think I was here in San Antonio the 24th and 25th. The 25th, I was 
in Fond du Lac. It would be sometime in that week that I think I 
called Nunn and told him we were going to reaffirm that we were not 
going to contribute to the President or Democrats for Nixon and we 
were going to make some increases in contributions to the four com- 
mittees plus the ballots. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I have several questions. First of all, I would like 
to show you four exhibits that I would'like to mark as exhibits 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 to your executive session. 

[Whereupon, the documents referred to were marked Mehren ex- 
hibits Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 for identification.*] 

Dr. Mehrex. All right. 

Mr. Weitz. Exhibit 4 is an — each of them are actually four docu- 
ments. 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. These are copies of a request voucher for TAPE ex- 
penditures, a letter transmitting the contribution, a copy of the check 
and a copy of the receipt from the recipient committee. Exhibit 4 is a 
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package for the $150,000 contribution to the National Republican Sen- 
atorial Campaign Committee. Exhibit No. 5 is the contribution of 
$150,000 to the National Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. Similarly, exhibit No. 6, exhibit No. 7, are the contributions, 
the first exhibit, No. 6 is the $27,500 to the National Republican Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee and exhibit No. 7 is the $25,000 to the 
National Republican Campaign Committee. 

Dr. Mehren. It’s probably the House. 

Mr. Weitz. The Congressional Campaign Committee. Now, are 
these documents relating to those contributions ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t really know. 

Mr. Weitz. Contributions made to the Republican side that week 
following this meeting with Mr. Nunn and former President Johnson? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, they are some kind of voucher and whether 
they’re accurate or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Weitz. Underneath, is that your letter for example, the two 
$150,000 contributions have cover hitters from you. 

Dr. Mehren. I wrote those letters personally, I remember. 

Mr. Weitz. To the Chairman ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And I have several questions with regard to these and 
I think, of course, the record shows that larger contributions than the 
original $25,000 were given to the Democratic — the two Democratic 
committees also. It was somewhat less, $62,500 to the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee and $47,000 to the Democratic 
Senatorial Committee. 

Dr. Mehren. Let me give you now and I give you this out of memory 
again. I believe that Mr. Melvin Iv. Besemer, who is a member of 
that committee and was then regional president of the northern and 
central region of AMPI made two suggestions. One of them was that 
we give more to the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee 
than we did to the Senate on the grounds of a consensus among this 
committee that they needed it more over on that side. Where they 
got that, I do not know. That was approved by the committee. The sec- 
ond one was with respect to the Democrats, as I recall it, my colleagues 
agreed unlike the transmission to the Republicans, we would tell them 
that we would like them to do two things. One to meet certain agree- 
ments, I think it was $7,500 to Congressman Smith, I think, which 
had already been approved by this committee. The second was that 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Mills, and Mr. Albert should participate in the 
allocations. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you give any similar instructions on the Republican 
side? 

Dr. Mehren. No, because, it wasn’t suggested by the committee 
members. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you several questions now. Exhibit No. 4, and 
No. 6 are the two checks and accompanying vouchers and letters to 
the Republican Senatorial Committee. Now, can you explain why, and 
I believe both checks are dated the same date, October 27. Can you ex- 
plain first of all why there were two checks sent to that committee as 
opposed to one ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I asked you, I need to check all through these 
records, I think I asked you to look into it. 
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Mr. Heininger. We can’t find it. 

Mr. Weitz. Yon don’t know why they were divided into two checks ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, except for this, Alan, Butterbrodt, especially on 
the committee, felt very strongly that this time we should not put our- 
selves in the position apparently that he had felt we had gotten into 
in 1968 of heavily disparate contributions to one party and not to 
the other. 

Mr. Weitz. That was not my question. The question I asked was, the 
record shows the contributions that were made to both sides and they 
were substantial. My question is, when you decided to give a total of 
$177,500 to the National Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee, 
why did you divide it into two checks ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know, I asked Mr. Heininger to check and I 
don’t know whether — — 

Mr. Heininger. We haven’t found anything on that. 

Mr. Weitz. You have no recollection ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, but I do repeat and I would like the record to 
show I asked this question of Mr. Heininger and asked him to find 
the answer for it and I don’t know. That is part, of this that I did not 
deal with. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, can you also explain why the $150,000 to the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Committee is sent by letter from you 
to the chairman of the committee, whereas the $27,500 contribution is 
sent by way of cover letter from Bob Lilly to an employee of the 
committee ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so but I believe they were both cleared by 
the committee but I do not have recollection of the $27,500 from Bob 
Lilly. 

Mr. Weitz. I said, did you have any reason to understand the means 
of sending the two checks to the same committee, apparently on the 
same day ? 

Dr. Mehren. Have you got the letter ? 

Mr. Weitz. It’s part of the exhibit — exhibit 4 and exhibit 6 are the 
same committee — two different amounts, one from you and one from 
Bob Lilly. Your letter is addressed to the chairman of the committee 
and the other is addressed to an employee of the committee. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know why. I really don’t. I did ask our counsel 
to try to find out. 

Mr. Heininger. The only thing we did find, Alan, we have a hand- 
written draft and this is in George’s handwriting of what basically is a 
form letter. 

Dr. Mehren. To all four of them. 

Mr. Heininger. For the big one and we could not find anything on 
the little ones. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the letter from you 

Dr. Mehren. You want this incidentally ? 

Mr. Weitz. No. The letter from you, and this would also apply I 
take it to exhibits 5 and 7 which have the same division of checks and 
the same means of transmission in each case. Mr. Lilly’s for the smaller 
amount and yours for the larger amount directed to the chairman. Do 
you have any explanation for that ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t really know except I think it came out of the 
balancing request to the other members of the committee, I think. I am 
not certain. 
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Mr. Weitz. That would go to the total amount but not to the means 
of transmission. 

Dr. Mehren. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Heininger. Somebody had to add up all of the numbers. 

Dr. Mehren. Where we were. 

Mr. Weitz. The total amount given to a committee and not to the 
means of transmission or the division of checks. 

Dr. Mehren. My memory is that Lilly was told to balance the total 
contributions, which is one of these documents, and I suspect what he 
did was come to the committee, members and say, “In order to roughly 
balance, including gubernatorial and local contributions, we should 
give the following amounts to the Republicans.” I think that is what 
happened. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you also have any explanation as to why your letters 
to the two committees are dated October 24? The checks are dated 
October 27 and the receipts in each case are stamped November 2. 

Dr. Mehren. I suppose November 2 was the date they received the 
funds. 

Mr. Weitz. You attach no significance to the three different dates? 

Dr. Mehren. 1 don’t. I never knew about it before. I really didn’t 
deal with this. They were delegated and all I did here was write the 
letter and I did concur now in the higher contributions to the Demo- 
cratic congressional committee than to the Senate. I knew about that 
and I do recall that instructions came from the committee to Lilly 
to balance it out. 

Mr. Weitz. But in connection with balancing it out, do you have 
any reason why the two contributions, substantial though they were, 
to the Democratic senatorial and congressional campaign committees, 
were each made by way of one check, whereas the two contributions, 
also substantial, and in fact greater to the senatorial and congres- 
sional Republican campaign committees, were made with a total of 
four checks. Two to each committee. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I have answered that I myself noted this 
anomaly sometime after you and I first talked. I did ask Mr. Heininger 
himself or others on the legal counsel staff to try to find out why that 
was done. 

Mr. Weitz. Weren’t the two $150,000 checks to the Republican con- 
gressional and senatorial campaign committees — were those not seg- 
mented, both in maimer of transmission and specific check, in order to 
facilitate and identify those contributions as being specifically separate 
and apart to be transmitted forward on behalf of the President? 

Dr. Mehren. No; not by me. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Nunn — when you informed him that you 
were, in fact, going to make more substantial contributions to the con- 
gressional committees — did he in any way indicate that those moneys 
would be forwarded, or would be somehow used for the benefit of the 
President ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; I will give you my best recollection. I told him first 
that we were going to give larger amounts. I do not believe I told him 
what the specifics were. I do not believe that it had been cleared with 
the committee then. As I recall, Nunn’s response was that this was 
very good and this would be helpful. But I carefully wrote the letter 
such that these went to the committees. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, Dr. Mehren, your best recollection is that you did 
not tell him how much the total contribution would be. Do you recall if 
you indicated it woul d be at least $100,000 to each committee? 

Dr. Mehren - . I don’t know. I told him they would be substantially 
larger, as I recall it, than the original $25,000 that the committee set- 
tled on. 

Mr. Weitz. You do not recall telling him that it would be at 
1 G £tsfc 

Dr. Mehren - . $300,000. 

Mr. Weitz. $100,000 each. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall that, ; no. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you consider in the context of your conversations 
with Mr. Nunn, that had the increase been the 100-percent increase to 
each of the committees — that is $50,000 rather than the $25,000 — that 
would have been a substantial increase in the context of the con- 
versation. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think I gave him the magnitude of the percent- 
age increases. 

Mr. Weitz. I see. Well, let me ask you this. If there is evidence that 
Mr. Nunn notified at least one, of the two committees, it’s not clear 
whether he notified the other at this point, but if there is evidence that 
he notified one of the two committees that they would be receiving this, 
specifically the senatorial committee, a large sum or perhaps $150,000 
from your committee, the TAPE committee, and that they were in turn 
to forward certain moneys on, totaling approximately $100,000, to the 
Republican National Committee, could you explain how he knew of 
that transaction ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I don’t think I told him $150,000. I am quite cer- 
tain I didn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Or at, least $100,000 ? 

Dr. Mehren. Or $100,000 either, and I certainly did not tell him to 
transmit it on. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate in some way it would be used for the 
President ? 

. Dr. Mehren. As I recall our conversation when I told him what we 
were going to do in terms of larger contributions, in all four commit- 
tees, I also told him the former President had indicated this would be 
of assistance to him in the Presidential side without compounding our 
difficulties or those of the two Presidential candidates. With that he 
agreed, but there was no slightest reference to any bodily transfer of 
funds to those committees through any other committee because this 
letter is quite explicit in what we said here. I might also say here, and 
I recall, I cleared this letter with counsel to make sure I wasn’t getting 
mousetrapped. 

Mr. Weitz. In reference to your conversation with Mr. Nunn to the 
suggestion or advice of the former President, that this money could be 
of indirect use, help, assistance, to the President in his 1972 campaign, 
did you or would you then interpret your comments to him as commit- 
ting him to — be or the senatorial committees to make such use of it as 
they saw fit for the benefit of the President ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. So that if, in fact, they 

Dr. Mehren. Pardon me, I don’t think that is what I said here, is 
it? 
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Mr. Weitz. I am asking you whether you interpret what you said 
in light of that context. 

Dr. Mehrex. I meant to tell him precisely what I wrote here to the 
chairman of the committees — precisely. And if you’re implying that I 
said, “Now you can snooker some money out of there to get it in se- 
cret”— no. If I were to do that it would be much better in everybody’s 
viewpoint, especially from our own, it would be better to just say, 
“Well, we have reconsidered and we will give you some money.” 

Mr. Weitz. You have testified that on your own, and based on the 
advice of a number of people whom you respected, it was inopportune 
and perhaps inappropriate to make further contributions to any Presi- 
dential campaign. 

Dr. Mehrex. Make any contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. That is right. Such contributions that would compromise 
either your organization or the Presidential candidate. 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now t , if you made contributions to one committee which 
was not associated with the President and it was used for his benefit, 
that would neither compromise the President nor your organiza- 
tion, is that correct ? 

Dr. Mehrex. I think I told him explicitly, precisely what Mr. J olm- 
son said to me, that this would be of indirect benefit to them. It would 
also not compromise anybody. He went further, he told me what a 
professional would do and he gave me some examples. 

Mr. Heixixger. This is the President, 

Dr. Mehren. Former President. 

Mr. Weitz. And you related this to Mr. Nunn ? 

Dr. Mehrex. Yes, I think I did. I am not sure. I think I told him 
that the President had indicated that this would be of use to you 
and Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. Weitz. You also indicated you were making substantial con- 
tributions to the Democratic side? 

Dr. Mehrex. I think I told him that, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the final reporting period before the 1972 elec- 
tion ended, according, then, to existing law, on October 26, 1972. Do 
you have or do you associate any significance, or did you have any 
conversation with anyone with respect to the dating of the check with 
respect to that recording date? 

Dr. Mehrex. No, I don’t think I did, because again, that is a part 
of the operation. I didn’t handle it. In fact, I didn’t know until you 
just asked the question that there was such a provision. 

Mr. Weitz. I asked you before whether you discussed this with 
Mr. Lilly, these contributions, and you said you may have in his ca- 
pacity as secretary for the Committee on TAPE. 1 take it because 
his signature is — and he filled out these vouch ere — apparently what 
purports to be his signature is on all four of these exhibits, 4 through 
7, that that would lie consistent with your recollection that he in fact, 
at least, was communicating the desire or instruction to make these 
contributions. 

Dr. Mehrex. I don’t think there was anything covert about these 
contributions to anybody. This went through the office mill, every 
stenographer who had access would see them. 

Mr. Heixixger. On November 1, 1972, Lilly submits the report to 
A. M Pi’s cornorate board of directors listing the whole business. 
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Mr. Weitz. Let me ask you this, let’s take exhibit 5. Bob Lilly 
purports to be his signature, signs it on October 24. The issue date of 
the check he writes is October 27. That is in his instruction and it 
says — someone signs this “per Dr. Mehren, 10/24.” So apparently the 
instruction goes out on the 24th. Do you know why the request was 
made for the check to be drawn and dated 3 days later ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know there was a request and I had no knowl- 
edge of any significance of October 27 until you asked me the question. 

Mr. Weitz. So you don’t know why the request was made, the check 
was drawn for October 27. 

Dr. Mehren. Were they all drawn on the 27th ? 

Mr. Weitz. They were all dated the 27th, I am not telling you when 
they were drawn. The request was the 24th, all the checks are dated 
the 27 th. 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t know and I am telling you quite explicitly 
that I didn’t know that the 27th was the date of any significance. 
Somebody else may have known it, but I didn’t. I see no point in that 
because again on November 1, the board was apprised in complete de- 
tail of all contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. I have one other area to cover with you, then Mr. Sand- 
ers can take over. 

One, do you remember conversations with respect to Stuart Rus- 
sell in the first 4 months of 1972 and any outstanding obligations, bills, 
or fees to him? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I certainly do. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us what the nature of those contacts and 
conversations were ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think the first contact I told you about earlier and I 
know I have outlined it in other depositions. The first contact that I 
recall we were in the process of trying to determine oustanding ob- 
ligations of AMPI. It was at this stage and in the presence of John 
Butterbrodt, I might add, that he first indicated to us that it had been 
his practice to bill AMPI and give funds to AMPI employees for 
the purposes, as I recall, to transmit to other people. The second meet- 
ing, I think, involved — and I can’t give you dates, but I think it is 
April 4 — this difficult date that we looked at before, Alan. I think 
it was at that first one that Butterbrodt was present also that the man 
said to me that he was in tax difficulty. He had tax obligations that 
there was this commitment and in fact this business obligation as he 
put it. At one of the meetings I asked him, “What do you think is the 
magnitude of this alleged obligation?” That was probably the first — 
you know more about this than I do. 

Mr. Heininger. I don’t know about that. 

Dr. Mehren. He said he didn’t know but at that stage, as I recall, 
said his books were coded and he could find out. I told him in each one 
of the sessions in this matter that there was to be no more of this and 
I believe his answer was “Thank God.” I told him to go back and look 
at your coded books and come back with a statement as to what you 
believe AMPI owes you. This is in terms of the obligation made by 
prior management and which has placed you in the position of dis- 
bursement and income tax liability. He came back then and I am not 
sure if it was a meeting which a final resolution was made; it was 
one of them that he told me it was in the neighborhood of $66,000. 
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Then I called in Isham to evaluate the nature of the obligations, the 
magnitude thereof, and one of the meetings, the date of which I can- 
not recall, probably April 4, you were there after supposedly 3% hours 
of discussion, Isham came in and said this was an obligation that had 
been made in good faith. It had involved disbursement and liability 
on the part of Russell. I asked him to discuss it with Mr. Heininger 
and to tell me whether the payment of that would be lawful and his 
answer was “yes.” This is another one of the occasions in which I said 
to Mr. Heininger I would be most happy to have him detach Mr. 
Russell from participation in our affairs at his earliest opportunity. 
I might add that is not the first time I said it. I had said that earlier. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t Mr. Russell explain the context or the purpose 
which this obligation had originated ? 

Dr. Me it rex. Yes ; he said, and I think he has reaffirmed it to others, 
that what he did was to cash checks either for his law firm or himself — 
I gness for himself — and give the money to people, and then it was 
used to pay other people’s legal fees. That was his basic statement, as 
I recall. 

Mr. Heininger. I think his deposition testimony is, at least what 
he told me, that this money was for legal fees and expenses according 
to Harold Nelson and he pointed out in his deposition that this is 
a very expensive way of doing it and Nelson said this is the way we 
want to do it. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me show you — I take it as a result of this conversa- 
tion and conversations ultimately in the amount 

Mr. Heininger. I don’t think George participated in the conversa- 
tion which I had. 

Mr. Weitz. I am not talking about that but with respect to your 
contacts with Russell in 1972, as a result of that ultimately, approxi- 
mately $66,000 was disbursed to Mr. Russell. 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Weitz. And this was in satisfaction of this obligation ? 

Dr. Mehren. And I approved the voucher. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you have seen this before, and I would ask 
you to look at it again. 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes, I have seen this. 

Mr. Weitz. And there, enter this as exhibit 8, which you identified 
by stipulation, a copy of the check to Mr. Russell dated April 18, 1972. 

[Whereupon, the document was marked Mehren exhibit No. 8 for 
identification.*] 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. For $66,321.48 with an attached request for check with 
your initials. 

Mr. Heininger. I would like to point out according to Russell’s 
deposition, there is a substantial amount of that money which was 
actually legal services. In other words, this was to — it was being 
termed “a global settlement.” There were some outstanding bills for 
legal services that were included in there too. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, I might say on the request for checks which is 
part, of exhibit 8, it says advance payment, legal fees, copies of sup- 
porting statements to be forwarded to the home office immediately, 


‘See p. 7368. 
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and my understanding of documentation is that all other documenta- 
tion predates April 18 and Mr. Russell was, in fact, paid money in 
May and June 1972 for statements admittedly submitted at that time. 

Dr. Mehren. No ; that is not so. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you provide us with that documentation, please ? 

Mr. Heininger. I can provide you; it’s in the deposition with all 
of his invoices, and the way that you can determine what is what, we 
have made an accounting study of it and I will be glad to give that 
much. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand from your accountant that it does not 
equal $66,000 ; you cannot make it come out. 

Mr. Heininger. It was $313-odd that don’t come out. 

Mr. Weitz. Could we have that accounting, please ? 

Mr. Heininger. Yes ; let me pass that a little bit because we have 
withheld it so far as work product. It was done for us. I want to check 
and see whether we’re going to turn it over to the plaintiffs and if 
we are, I will be glad to give you that. 

Mr. Weitz. In advance of that, could we have the underlying docu- 
ments or vouchers, submitted — or invoices submitted, I should say ? 

Mr. Heininger. With respect to what we show in our voucher file 
with respect to this check, no problem. 

Mr. Weitz. No problem. This would be invoices from Mr. Russell ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, whether or not they were covered by invoices, Mr. 
Russell’s contact with you was in the context of prior obligations for 
payments to attorneys. 

Dr. Mehren. For three things. 

Mr. Weitz. And expenses. 

Dr. Mehren. No ; services performed by him for which he hadn’t 
been paid, disbursements he had made to allegedly other attorneys, and 
the tax liability that he had incurred in that process. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. Weitz. For the payments of other attorneys. 

Dr. Mehren. Let me say this : I did there what I would do again. 
This is a matter I didn’t like and I told you before and I will say it for 
the record, from the beginning I made every effort I could to terminate 
the association of Stuart Russell with AMPI for reasons quite exterior 
to this. I did not like this and I told him so. He so admitted under oath. 
Furthermore, though, I did what I would have to do again, I think. 
I would have to place confidence in the comptroller or not place con- 
fidence in the comptroller. At that time, I had total and unfettered con- 
fidence in the comptroller and I asked him to determine for me the 
legitimacy of this obligation and the magnitude thereof and I asked 
my counsel with whom I make bad jokes occasionally but whose in- 
tegrity I respect totally to tell me whether this was a lawful outlay. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you 

Dr. Mehren. Let me just finish this if I may, Alan. I had no alter- 
native now in an operation of a magnitude of this size, other than to 
go to people like Bob Isham and Mr. Heininger and ask those ques- 
tions. First, to have them tell me if it is legitimate and accurate, and 
secondly, a lawful disbursement ; and if their answer is in the affirma- 
tive, I make it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, assuming Mr. Isham’s figures or accountancy is 
correct so that the figures are accurate, let’s turn to the reasons that you 
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honored what you were told was a commitment and your understand- 
ing of the commitment. Didn’t Bob Isham, both before and after the 
time, particularly before the time, when Mr. Nelson was replaced by 
you in January 1972, tell you there were serious illegal contributions 
that had been made through people like Russell and that was, in fact, 
one of the reasons that you had to get rid of Mr. Nelson? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Weitz. You’re telling me under oath that under no circum- 
stances did you know that illegal corporate contributions were made 
through Mr. Russell, either before January 12, 1972 

Dr. Mehren. I am telling you under oath that to my knowledge the 
first time this matter came up was precisely as I told you ; the state- 
ment from Russell that there was art obligation of AMPI to him for 
what had been done in 1971. The second stage is when I told him to 
go and look through his coded books, the reference to which also dis- 
turbed me rather deeply, and find out what he thought it was. The 
first step is when he brought it in to turn it over to Isham and say, 
“Is this correct or isn’t it?” The fourth step was to turn it over to Mr. 
Heininger, supposedly a competent attorney of basic integrity, and 
say, “Should I pay this?” That is the sequence of it. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s look through this and I don’t want to belabor this. 
Mr. Russell’s explanation was that the payments he had made were 
to attorneys — for attorney fees and expenses. 

Mr. Heininger. For attorney fees. 

Mr. Weitz. For attorney fees. Now, isn’t it true that Mr. Russell’s 
billings were billed to the home office or almost all of his billings were 
billed to the home office ? 

Dr. Mehren. To my knowledge, all attorney billings come to the 
home office. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, if Mr. Russell’s billings were to the home office, can 
you conceive of any rational or logical explanation as to why his pay- 
ments for other attorneys which, in turn, he had to bill the company, 
not only for the disbursement but also excess taxes, would be of any 
conceivable benefit to any rational or even irrational man from the 
viewpoint of AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. The answer he gave is the same answer he gave under 
oath, that he was under instruction from Harold Nelson to make these 
disbursements, to deliver these funds for ultimate transfer to other 
attorneys and I didn’t like that at all. But now, I asked if they were 
unlawful and the answer was “No.” I asked if I were required to pay it 
and the answer was “No.” I repeat that I had to take such advice and 
I took it and I also did not like it. 

Mr. Weitz. In all fairness, I think the answer was “Yes,” that you 
had to pay it. Isn’t that what you have testified to? I don’t want the 
record to be incorrect. 

Dr. Mehren. The answer was that it was a lawful obligation. 

Mr. Heininger. The answer is “I can’t say it is an unlawful 
payment.” 

Mr. Weitz. I think you made a mistake. 

Mr. Mehren. All right, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I am not asking Mr. Russell’s — I am not asking 
you to account for Mr. Russell’s reasons for following through Mr. Nel- 
son’s instructions. I am asking you in April of 1972 when you were 
presented with the question of whether this explanation was one that 
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made the transaction appear legitimate to you, how you could have 
accepted that explanation when it had no basis in rationality. 

Dr. Mehren. I had to accept it as an obligation that was accurate, 
that in the business sense legitimate upon the finding of the comptroller 
and transmitted to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Isham only told you, I think you said, that the fig- 
ures were accurate and it was, in fact, an obligation of Mr. Nelson’s. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you consider — suppose the obligation had been hypo- 
thetically an illegal obligation. 

Dr. Mehren. If it had been illegal, I would have said “No.” 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Isham tell you it was a legal obligation ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think Mr. Isham is competent to give me that 
opinion. 

Mr. Weitz. I know, he is not a lawyer. On what basis did Mr. Heinin- 
ger or you receive counsel that it was a legal obligation ? 

Dr. Mehren. By my sending it in and, I believe, with Isham. 

Mr. Weitz. I said a “legal” obligation, not a “correct” obligation or 
an “actual” obligation. 

Dr. Mehren. I sent it in and said is this payment lawful. 

Mr. Weitz. To whom, to Isham ? 

Dr. Mehren. To Mr. Heininger. 

Mr. Weitz. On what basis — what facts did you give Mr. Heininger ? 
Did you give him any facts other than what you have testified to here 
today ? 

Dr. Mehren. I had Mr. Isham go in and explain the transactions to 
Mr. Heininger and Mr. Heininger came in to me and said, “I think you 
should pay this.” And this is precisely what happened. In the same 
situation, I’m afraid that is precisely what would happen now, and on 
the basis of the facts then represented to us, I expect we did the right 
thing. 

Mr. Weitz. Didn’t you authorize, or didn’t you receive counsel to 
authorize, this transaction because Mr. Russell was an important per- 
son and lawyer in the defense of AMPI and the antitrust litigation ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; Mr. Heininger did not say that to me, and I have 
no reservation in the record showing what I said to you and then others 
many times from the beginning. This is for a variety of reasons. I was 
most uncomfortable with Stuart Russell and repeatedly, and I think 
even before you became lead counsel, I asked your colleagues what 
should be done about this. The answer basically was that in the morass 
of 14 or 15 suits, the only person really competent to know what the 
genesis of them was, who the people were and so on, was Stuart Rus- 
sell. I expect from their side, and now I am placing thoughts into Mr. 
Heininger’s mind and other counsel, that in April 1972, they didn’t 
regard this as they now would. Furthermore, I don’t think they had 
the facts available that they now have. I made repeated overtures and 
so did John Butterbrodt and so did others. Although Russell had 
many strong supporters and old friends of the southern part of the 
board of directors, I made repeated overtures, not for this reason be- 
cause I was just uncomfortable, what I considered direct procedures 
that an attorney should use ; and furthermore, I didn’t have a layman’s 
view that he was competent. This is another matter on this one and 
every other one. I took it to counsel and asked him what I should do in 
terms of law. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, AMPI has sent a letter to a representative of the 
Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President to seek recruitment of 
the $100,000 payment that was delivered, purportedly, to Mr. Kalm- 
bach in 1969, which was, ultimately, so you state in the letter. 

Mr. Heininger. We believe. 

Mr. Weitz. You believe. Was it repaid out of corporate funds? Do 
you have any reason to believe that Mr. Russell was involved in that 
repayment arrangement ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Heininger told me now he believes so, but that is 
very recent knowledge — 2 weeks ago, perhaps. 

Mr. Weitz. In April 1972, you had never discussed with Mr. Butter- 
brodt or anyone else in AMPI the political, the questionable, or ac- 
tually illegal transactions which had been authorized by Mr. Nelson 
during his tenure ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not certain that by April 1972 the general rumor 
mill was generating issues of this sort. I know that later on, prior to 
my taking over, there were such rumors. There was no substantive 
knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of a loan to Stuart Russell 
in April 1971 from AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. I had no knowledge of such loan on April 4, 1972, and 
I believe Mr. Heininger will agree that he nor I had any such knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Heininger. At that time. 

Dr. Mehren. At that time. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Isham in April 1972 tell you the remainder of 
that loan to Mr. Russell was forgiven ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, sir, not to my recollection — or to yours? 

Mr. Heininger. No. 

Mr. Weitz. I won’t mark them unless you can identify them. I have 
two letters from Mr. Russell : One to Mr. Harold Nelson with a copy 
to Isham, and is dated April 21 ; and one to Nelson, dated April 24, 
to Isham. 

Dr. Mehren. Of what year ? 

Mr. Weitz. Both 1972. Have you ever seen either of these letters? 

Mr. Heininger. Those came up in the course of the Russell deposi- 
tion. I did not see them prior to that either. 

Dr. Mehren. I have not seen them before. No, I am quite certain I 
have never seen either one of these. You know better than I do when 
I think we became aware of the apparent forgiveness or partial for- 
giveness of a note. But certainly we had no such knowledge at the time 
of the payment of the money. 

Mr. Weitz. Bob Isham didn’t tell you of this forgiveness ? 

Dr. Mehren. He never told me; did he tell you, Mr. Heininger? 

Mr. Heininger. No, I have no recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, on April 18, 1972, the same date as the date of 
the check to Mr. Russell, which is exhibit 8. 

Dr. Mehren. What was that date ? 

Mr. Weitz. April 18, 1972. There is also a check in excess of $6,000 
to Frank D. Masters & Associates; do you have any knowledge of 
that transaction, or do you attach any significance to the fact that it 
is the same date as the check to Russell ? 
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Dr. Mehren. I don’t have any knowledge of it. If you have some- 
thing I could look at, it might refresh my memory. I don’t think I 
was involved. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever seen a copy of that check to Frank 
Masters ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you will notice in the attached 

Dr. Mehren. Let me say this, Alan; I do know very well at some 
stage, probably later than this, I looked at the Masters bill and it 
seemed very high, and I did ask Isham, I think you and other attor- 
neys tried to minimize the outlays there. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the invoices, for which this check represents are 
approved — I am talking about the payment to Masters — are approved 
by “HSN” which I believe we have had in prior testimony that would 
be Harold S. Nelson. If you could identify this for us — are those 
Mr. Isham ’s signatures ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. His initials. 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you explain why ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Several months after he had left as general manager, he 
approved this bill ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, because I made an effort to get something in re- 
turn for the $100,000 that Harold Nelson was getting under the con- 
tract, and I had an understanding with Harold Nelson, repeated by 
him in the presence of other people, including Butterbrodt, that he 
would in effect take on the duties as house counsel ; he would eval- 
uate the bills submitted by counsel; he would try to prepare a legal 
budget; he would undertake to allocate various matters with law to 
various counsel ; and in effect, he would be the house counsel and take 
on the responsibility and the approval of bills. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you explain why the first 5 months of 1972 the other 
invoices, both before and after the April invoices, before and after the 
April 18 check, were not approved by Mr. Nelson but were approved 
by you or others % 

Dr. Mehren. I don't know how many I approved. I do not think 
I approved very many. 

Mr. Weitz. You attach no significance to that? 

Dr. Mehren. I tried to get some work out of him, and I do know 
this, in checking through the things last week, by inadvertence, I 
found that on the 10th of May, I reported to the Board while Harold 
Nelson nominally was associated with us, that, his participation in any 
type of activity, including so-called house counsel, diminished vir- 
tually to zero. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any information with respect to any other 
persons who may have been so-called conduits in the repayment of 
the corporate contribution which may have turned out to be a cor- 
porate contribution to Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Dr. Mehren. Let me say first that the word “conduit” — I took that 
in the early days of the rumor mills to mean merely a door opener, 
and that is one of the reasons I immediately looked at retainers be- 
cause the prices for opening the doors were very, very high indeed. 
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At that time, I certainly knew nothing. I think the first evidence we 
had, any substantive evidence of inequity on the part of anybody, 
was the indictments of Mr. Parr and Mr. Howard. I don’t think that 
prior to that we had direct and definitive knowledge of any diversion 
of corporate funds. 

Mr. Weitz. I am talking about AMPI corporate funds in 1969 and 
forward. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I first heard of that from either Mr. Wright 
or Mr. Sale. But w T e did not — do you mind the informality of this ? 
This is the one we found out about. 

Mr. Heininger. This is when we found out about the other people. 

Mr. Weitz. That would have been in the last couple of months ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Heininger. Yes, but I had some other knowledge. 

Dr. Mehren. You did not relay them to me as I remember. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I understand also in 1972, you had one brief 
meeting with Mr. McGovern after he was nominated. 

Dr. Meiiren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And at that meeting, did he, in any way, make a refer- 
ence or request for contributions for his campaign? 

Dr. Mehren. I met with Mr. McGovern in the company of the presi- 
dent of the Associated Milk Producers and the three regional presi- 
dents in Austin in a motel there that Mr. McGovern was staying at. 
I can’t give you the date, but he came from a luncheon meeting with 
former President Johnson directly to this meeting with us. The only 
reference made was a most diffused final statement to the effect that 
all of us present knew that campaigns cost money and that if we saw 
fit, he would appreciate support from us. But that was the only state- 
ment ever made by Mr. McGovern or by any of Mr. McGovern’s peo- 
ple to my knowledge. Mr. McGovern’s people, to my knowledge, did 
not go to any member of the TAPE Committee or to anybody else 
associated with TAPE and ask for funds, and, therefore, I can’t prop- 
erly sav that Mr. McGovern really asked or solicited support from 
TAPE in 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, we have talked extensively about contributions, 
solicitations by Presidential fundraisers for President Nixon. Do 
you have any other knowledge or any knowledge of any contributions 
to Democratic Presidential candidates other than Mr. McGovern ? 

Dr. Mehren. Primary candidates ? 

Mr. Weitz. Primary candidates other than — let’s start it this way; 
there are certain reported contributions to various Presidential candi- 
dates in TAPE. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Other than those contributions — first of all, with re- 
spect to those, were there any particular solicitations that, you recall 
or are aware of ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not aware of solicitations. There were contribu- 
tions made and I presume they were solicited, probably through 
Melvin Besemer for the primary candidacy of Hubert Humphrey. 
There were solicitations or at least contributions made to the cam- 
paign of Wilbur Mills. I don’t know of anything other than that. I 
have testified before with respect to two matters associated with Mr. 
Mills. 
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This is one about which I know and one about which I do not know. 

Mr. Weitz. Were these involving possible corporate contributions 
to his Presidential campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think directly, as I have testified elsewhere, 
Alan, and I think in this case quite accurately. One employee of 
AMPI within the first week of my tenure did say that there were a 
couple of apartments in Washington paid for by AMPI expense ac- 
counts which, in effect, were being used in support of Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was that, J. O. J ohnson ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes ; Mr. Mills was not a candidate then, I might say, 
and in fact, he denied it. I terminated that immediately. The other 
one was a checkoff to which I think I have made reference to you. 

Mr. Weitz. This was a checkoff system by employees of southern 
region of AMPI for Mr. Mills ? 

Mr. Heininger. They were asked. 

Dr. Mehren. I think all except two or three did. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know who asked them, who encouraged the 
program ? 

Dr. Mehren. They tell me David Parr did. I do not know directly. 
I terminated it at once. 

Mr. Weitz. Who told you of this program ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think Frank Scheckarski and another one who told 
me was Noble Anderson who is the head of the AMPI Investment 
Corp., now and I think they were two — one or two others who did 
not agree to a checkoff. Scheckarski told me and I think Noble Ander- 
son told Bob Isham. 

Mr. Heininger. I think this is in late 1971, that is my recollection. 

Mr. Weitz. Was this before or after you became general manager, 
that you became aware of this ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think I terminated it the first week. I think — and 
again I am sliding around — I think I did this the first week. 

Mr. Weitz. You terminated it but it was a program that had been 
instituted ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; it had been instituted and they signed it but I 
am quite certain in my recollection that no checkoff had occurred. 
Because, among other things, when the checkoff forms reached Bob 
Isham’s desk, he came in and said, “We aren’t going to do this,” and I 
certainly agreed with him. Let me also make clear now the Joe Johnson 
thing was a day or two after I became manager. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether anyone else was involved with 
Johnson with respect to these apartments or these efforts ? 

Dr. Mehren. All he told me was that there were certain clerical 
people. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he mention who they were? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Were they employees of AMPI? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I think there were about three and I also took 
that up with counsel — not Mr. Heininger, but other counsel — and 
they told me that there was nothing patently illegal or anything il- 
legal here and if I terminated it and followed my major obligation 
in trying to make the corporation viable — that. I would have done 
my duty. 
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Mr. Weitz. Under whose instructions were they acting, Mr. John- 
son and these other employees ? 

Dr. Mehren. Johnson did not, to my recollection, state that any- 
one else had done this except himself . 

Mr. Weitz. He did it on his own ? 

Dr. Mehren. That is what he implied; there was no statement to 
my knowledge or recollection that so-and-so told him to do this. 

Mr. Weitz. Was he based in Parr’s office in Little Rock? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes; at that time he had been based in one of the 
southern regions. 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to the checkoff system, two questions. Do, 
you have any knowledge that the system was instituted in any but ;a 
voluntary fashion, whether any indirect or implicit coercion or other 
means were used to gain the acquiescence of the employees involved ? 

Dr. Mehren. I would have to give you hearsay as to what Scheck- 
arski told me and later Noble Anderson told me. There wasn’t any 
direct coercion, as I recall their statements. The presentation really 
was that Mr. Mills was a man of great capacity in which AMPI con- 
curred completely. Mr. Mills was a man of immense capacity and 
great personal'integrity, and I also concur. 

Mr. Weitz. Why did you cut off the system ? 

Dr. Mehren. I considered it to be a system which probably was 
illegal, and certainly was not a system I wanted any participation in 
whatever, because of the very reason you brought out — there could 
be coercion and I wanted no semblance of it whatsoever. I wanted a 
clean ship as hard as it was to get one. 

Mr. Weitz. When you discussed this with Mr. Parr thereafter, did 
he indicate it was either voluntary or not voluntary or further explain 
the reasons for instituting this? 

Dr. Mehren. As I recall, Parr said these were voluntary contribu- 
tions, and he said that Mr. Mills had contributed much over the years 
to the dairy industry generally, but this was a very small thing to do 
for a man who had made such contributions. My response to that was 
personally. I considered it unethical, but more than that, I thought, 
as a layman, it was probably illegal. He responded something to the 
effect that this can’t really be illegal in terms of the very small magni- 
tude, the voluntary contributions, and the service. 

Mr. Weitz. How much money was involved with a contribution? 

Dr. Mehren. It would be very bard to answer this. I think it was 
$25 a month for about 65 people. I don’t recall it precisely, but I thi nk 
that is what it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any idea of the magnitude of the expendi- 
tures on behalf of Joe Johnson and the other employees until you 
eliminated the program ? 

Dr. Mehren. I would have to give you a rough guess. I think Bob 
Isham settled two leases, and the net cost to us was something like 
$3,600. What it cost us before, I think it was probably 2 months rent 
plus the expense of these people, and I don’t know the magnitude on 
that, but we would have that, I know, and Bob worked it out. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge from Parr, Johnson, or any- 
one else that either Mr. Mills or anyone on his behalf, either his con- 
gressional office, his campaign people, and so forth, were aware of 
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either the checkoff system arrangement or of the fact that Johnson 
and the other employees were on the payroll of AMPI while working 
for Mr. Mills? 

Dr. Mehren. I have no statements of that sort. I do have the un- 
equivocal statement of Mr. Mills to me that he was totally unaware 
of the arrangements on the apartments and had no knowledge of the 
checkoff proposals. He fortified their statements by saying at that time 
“I was not a candidate.” 

Mr. Weitz. But there was, to your knowledge, some Mills for Presi- 
dent draft movement underway ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have to give a conjecture. I think Dave Parr, prob- 
ably above and beyond almost anything else, would like to see Mr. 
Mills as President, in large part out of a very deep personal devotion 
to Mr. Mills. I really don’t think Dave Parr knew what was lawful 
and what wasn’t, and apparently he didn’t know what I considered to 
be ethical and what wasn’t ethical. But of course the question you just 
asked me can’t be answered by me. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. Mr. Sanders. 

Mr. Sanders. Early in this interview you told us that you had 
learned of a $2.6 million commitment — contribution. I didn’t learn 
from your remark where you heard this or who told you. 

Dr. Mehren. I am not certain. I think it was Byford Bain as I think 
now, and this is again long-ago recollection, but he had heard it from 
a market administrator, but that is recollection, and I could be wrong. 

Mr. Sanders. Byford Bain. 

Dr. Mehren. I think it was Mr. Bain. 

Mr. Sanders. B-a-i-n? 

Dr. Mehren. B-a-i-n; yes. He is retired from the company now. 

Mr. Heininger. For your information, a market administrator is 
a Federal employee who administers the pricing system in fluid milk, 
and is employed by the Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Mehren. But also they are the people who pick up rumors all 
over the United States, I think. I can’t tell you, but I think it was he 
to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Sanders. At the time Mr. Bain might have told you this, he 
would have been an AMPI employee? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, he was ; but I am not certain ; I am not certain it 
was he. It’s the best guess I have. 

Mr. Sanders. He is retired at the present time ? 

Dr. Mehren. He is at the present time. He works for a dollar a year, 
mainly to keep himself busy. 

Mr. Sanders. It’s your best recollection that if it was him, that he 
would have learned it from some market administrator ? 

Dr. Mehren. My memory isn’t precise on this, for which I do not 
apologize, incidentally. I think that is what he told me. 

Mr. Sanders. After learning this, you asked Parr about it ? 

Dr. Mehren. I did. 

Mr. Sanders. And he denied to you there was any such 
commitment ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. And it went further, as I stated earlier. 

Mr. Sanders. Prior to asking Parr about it, did you learn of any 
other circumstances from — even though it might have been a rumor, 
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did you learn of any other circumstances concerning this 
commitment ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. I might also add, I do not think I ever testified 
to this. In fact, many months later, at the time of the National Milk 
Producers Federation meeting in this hotel, I did hear Mr. Parr say 
to Mr. Butterbrodt that he knew of no commitments whatsoever. 

Mr. Heininger. You say this hotel ? 

Dr. Mehren. Right. Here in the Plaza. I think it is the first time 
we ever stayed here. Pardon — we are not in the Plaza. I am sorry — 
excuse me. I am getting disoriented here. 

Mr. Sanders. With respect to the March 1971 price support deci- 
sion, could you elaborate for me on your work in generating support 
on Capitol Hill ? 

Dr. Mehren. It was a very limited activity, even in the time when 
I was in Government. My contacts here on the Hill were rather nar- 
row. I never really performed a function of a departmental liaison 
person. I would say that I talked maybe to five or six people, most of 
whom were old friends. I don’t think I talked to anybody on the Re- 
publican side at all. I know very few of them. Perhaps a few out of 
the California delegation, but that is about all. I think I talked with 
Bob Poage, the chairman of the House Agriculture Committee. I 
talked with Wilbur Mills repeatedly. I talked on occasion with Sen- 
ator Talmadge, and I talked with Senator Humphrey on occasion. I 
think that is about it. 

Mr. Sanders, I do not recall, but my function was not to beat the 
Hill. Others were assigned that. 

Mr. Sanders. But with respect to these legislators you just named, 
you did have personal contacts with them in the February-March 
period ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. And would the thrust of your contact with them be to 
urge them to support a statutory increase in the milk support? 

Dr. Mehren. Basically the thrust was to explain the materials in 
this document here, and its purpose would be to get understanding, 
and therefore support for a bill ; yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Would it have included asking them to encourage 
the administration to take administrative action to increase the sup- 
port level ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not sure I have said this, but I think this would 
be a conclusion that a reasonable person would draw from my dis- 
cussion. I would not have objected to their intervention with the ad- 
ministration. I don’t believe I asked them specifically. Let me help 
you a little further, and as I recall, in 1971, the campaign, the basic 
contact with the Hill was assigned to various other people, and the 
basic mechanism involved was to have delegates from the cooperative 
and from others call upon their own delegations. I did not handle that. 
That is in this sense. 

Mr. Sanders. In speaking with these legislators, were you accom- 
panied by anyone? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. There may have been mornings in 
which I would be in the office of Mr. Mills and either Mr. Parr or 
Mr. Nelson or other members of the cooperatives would be present. 
I think with the others, I probably talked to them alone. 
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Mr. Sanders. Of those whom you have named, did you talk to any 
one of them on more than one occasion ? 

Dr. Mehren. I can’t really say. It has been my practice and I have 
known Senator Talmadge well for quite a long time, through my 
service in the Department of Agriculture, and also I have a warm feel- 
ing toward him. I may have talked to him, although I doubt that I 
.talked to Mr. Humphrey, whom I know less well. Bob Poage I have 
known a long time, and I may have been there more than once. I don’t 
recall. 

Mr. Sanders. At the time that you 

Dr. Mehren. I might add, it would probably not be necessary to 
talk to them more than once, because all three of those men are highly 
knowledgeable on this sort, of material. 

Mr. Sanders. In early February, and it is my understanding there 
was a meeting between Mr. MacGregor and Mr. Albert and Mr. Mills, 
were you present on that occasion ? 

Dr. Mehren. When was it, did you say ? 

Mr. Sanders. Early February 1971. 

Dr. Mehren. Do you have any idea where it was or when, that would 
help me ? 

Mr. Sanders. I don’t have a date with me. It was the first or second 
week of February. 

Mr. Weitz. The 9th or 10th. 

Dr. Mehren. Where would it have been ? 

Mr. Sanders. I assume the Speaker’s office. 

Dr. Mehren. I think I was because it comes to me now; I did not 
recall this. I believe there was a meeting arranged by a telephone con- 
versation between Mr. Mills and Mr. Albert for a session in the Speak- 
er’s office. Now, I am recollecting from very dim memory, and I think 
that Mr. Byrne was present. I am not sure. The senior Member of the 
House Ways and Means from Wisconsin, which is a major dairy 
State, it would be Mr. Mills, Mr. Albert, Mr. Byrne, I think that, was 
all of the people present that I recall, and it is a rather dim 
recollection. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have a recollection 

Dr. Mehren. I believe Mr. Nelson was there. I am not certain of 
this, but I believe Mr. Nelson was there. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know who would have initiated this? 

Dr. Mehren. I think Mr. Mills did. 

Mr. Sanders. Presumably at the request of someone from AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I am not sure. I had no reason to 
believe it was a request. I think it may have been from Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Sanders. What was the central purpose of the meeting? 

Dr. Mehren. The central purpose of the meeting was to communi- 
cate to the Secretary and to the congressional liaison of the Kepub- 
lican administration the importance of the requested adjustment to 
the agricultural community at large and the dairy industry 
specifically. 

Mr. Heininger. When you say the Secretary, in this context 

Dr. Mehren. I know what question is coming because it is coming 
back to me, and I am not being funny, but it is coming back to me. 
I think what I told you is quite accurate. At least as accurate as I 
can make it. 
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Mr. Sanders. The Secretary of Agriculture ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; I don’t think the Secretary of Agriculture came. 

Mr. Sanders. No ; I mean when you mentioned the Secretary. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes; I mean the Secretary. After all these years, when 
I say Secretary I mean the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Sanders. You are thinking in terms of Agriculture ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes; but I am certain he was not present. I know who 
was from his shop. 

Mr. Sanders. Was there a discussion at that meeting about the 
introduction of legislation ? 

Dr. Mehren. Let me tell you what I think happened, and perhaps 
we can get to that. As I recall it, the Speaker, I think, called for the 
congressional liaison — what was his name ? 

Mr. Sanders. Galbraith? 

Dr. Mehren. Galbraith was from the Department. 

Mr. Sanders. MacGregor ? 

Dr. Mehren. MacGregor. Mr. Albert made one call, and Mr. Mills 
made another. I cannot recall now whether Mr. Mills called Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, and Mr. Albert called the Secretary’s office. I do recall now, 
since you have brought this up, that they responded that the Secretary 
was not available, and whichever one of the two called there said, 
“Well, can we have your liaison person ?” I think it was Bill Galbraith 
who then came up to the meeting. I think Mr. MacGregor came to the 
meeting also. I do remember the substance of the conversation. 

The substance of the conversation was that the economic facts taken 
in light of the Government standards certainly justified this matter, 
that it was a serious intention of many Members of the House and of 
the Senate to proceed with legislation. I might add, there was the same 
kind of legislation passed in 1973 raising the minimum floor on price 
supports too. 

Mr. Sanders. I w T ould have to assume in advance of the meeting 
someone had discussed the dairy cooperative’s interest with Mr. Mills 
in order to precipitate this meeting? 

Dr. Mehren. There was continuous discussion with Mr. Mills on the 
interests of the dairy farmer. Mr. Mills, quite truly I am a bit. biased 
in this matter out of personal relationship and professional respect, 
is one of the most highly intelligent men I have ever met. Mr. Mills 
was a better dairy economist by far than I was. That is not a light, 
statement, either. He was deeply aware of the economics of the dairy 
industry and deeply interested in it. I can tell you personally there 
w r as much conversation with him. I most always talked to Mr. Mills 
whenever I came to Washington on dairy matters, and the man under- 
stood what. I was saying to him. 

Mr. Sanders. I believe you remarked that you thought probably 
Mr. Mills initiated the meeting with the Speaker, but that would have 
evolved from previous contacts of AMPI officials with Mr. Mills. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so, Don, necessarily. Mr. Mills was very, 
very intimately aware of virtually every element of the dairy industry 
and deeply interested in it, and has been for many years. I remember 
one small matter of a 10-cent differential when I was Assistant Secre- 
tary, in which I was a bit. humiliated — he understood it and I didn’t— 
which was done in front of the Texas delegation, I might add. I do not 
think that necessarily anybody said to Mr. Mills, “"Wiry don’t you get 
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the Speaker, and why don’t you get Mr. Byrne,” and anybody else 
that might have been there, “and communicate to the liaison people 
the serious intent of the leadership to proceed with legislation?” That 
is really what the communication was. 

Mr. Sanders. Well, from contacts you had with Mr. Mills during 
the February-March period, did you learn from him of the actions 
which would actually occur in advancing the legislation to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think that he ever discussed in any detail with 
me the procedures that might be followed in getting a committee re- 
port through the Committee on Agriculture. As I recall his major in- 
terest was in finding sponsors, cosponsors, who introduce legislation, 
depending upon the procedure followed in the two Houses. 

Mr. Sanders. Did it appear that he was actively contacting his col- 
leagues to acquire additional sponsors? 

Dr. Mehren. I have no doubt that Mr. Mills was doing that, which 
he felt was most legitimate to do — promote the passage of legisla- 
tion in the absence of administrative finding ; to assure a floor for price 
supports, which he thought was justified under the statute and under 
the conditions that were prevailing, and which incidentally, as a pro- 
fessional economist I felt were so justified, and which opinion was 
that other people inside the Government also shared. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you aware that he himself did not introduce 
legislation to increase the price ? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe I was, and I know that to be a very typical 
procedure. It’s not common on the House side for the chairman of 
the committee to introduce legislation himself, unless he is requested 
to do so by the administration. 

Mr. Sanders. This was legislation which would have gone not to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Dr. Mehren. That is correct. But I believe it's tradition and cus- 
tom on the House side that committee chairmen, in general, introduce 
bills only at the request of the administration. I believe that is a fact. 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Sanders. You do not know the reason why he did not introduce 
legislation or introduce a bill with his own name on it? 

Dr. Mehren. I think this was the reason given to me at the time. 
Not necessarily by him. I don’t think Mr. Poage introduced a bill 
either. I don’t think the chairman of the Senate committee did either. 

Mr. Sanders. At or about the time of your contacts with the legis- 
lature as you have mentioned here, did you post yourself on contribu- 
tions which had been made to these men by TAPE ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; nor did anybody post me. 

Mr. Sanders. You were not aware at, that time — contemporaneous- 
ly what contributions had been made to them ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; nor was I asked by anybody, to my recollection, 
to find out or to remind any Member of the House because basically 
I didn’t contact them. 

Mr. Sanders. In your contacts with any of these legislators, did 
you act, — talk of contributions by TAPE ? 

Dr. Mehren. I certainly don’t think that I talked of such contribu- 
tions to Senator Talmadge or Senator Humphrey or Mr. Poage, who 
to my memory are the only ones with whom I had any real contact. 
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Mr. Sanders. And I believe you said Mr. Mills also ? 

Dr. Meheen. I don’t see Mr. Mills every time. This is not what I 
was there for. I was there more or less as a technical expert, who knew 
two things, what should go into the economic analysis of such a docu- 
ment, and how it should be structured. 

Mr. Sanders. I would like to extend the question I have just asked 
to members of their staffs, that is, whether you had any conversa- 
tions concerning contributions. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall any, but I know I have had conversa- 
tions with Gene Goss, who is the congressional AA to Mr. Mills, who 
is a very old friend, and in Mr. Mills’ office. It’s impossible to be in 
Mr. Mills’ office and not have Gene where you are talking to him. I 
probably had discussions with Dave Gartner on Senator Humphrey’s 
staff, because I have known him a long time. I don’t think I had any 
discussions with the staff people on Mr. Poage’s staff or Senator Tal- 
madge’s staff. 

Mr. Heininger. The question is with respect to contributions ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I would even go further. I don’t think I had any 
discussions with the administrative assistants or staff to Mr. Poage 
or the staff associated with Mr. Talmadge at that time. 

Mr. Sanders. I am going to have to ask the question again because 
I am not sure of it. 

Dr. Mehren. Do so. 

Mr. Sanders. Of the nature of your answer. 

During the time of February-March 1971, did you have any con- 
versations with any of these legislators that we have just mentioned, 
or with any members of their staffs concerning contributions made 
or to be made by TAPE ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t recall. No, I don’t think so. I certainly don’t 
recall any. I repeat, this was not my function at that time, nor was I 
at any measure really aware of what TAPE was or how TAPE func- 
tioned. 

Mr. Sanders. At any time after March 1971, did you have any per- 
sonal involvement in the allocation of any funds from TAPE to Mr. 
Poage, Mr. Mills, Mr. Talmadge, or Mr. Humphrey? 

Mr. Heininger. Up to when ? 

Mr. Sanders. Up to December 1972. 

Dr. Mehren. Well, certainly after I became general manager and 
member of the TAPE Committee, yes, I did. And I think I can give 
you the facts. I strongly supported the contribution to the primary 
candidates after Mr. Mills — after he announced, and would do so again 
very happily. With respect to Senator Talmadge, I don’t think it was 
at issue. I did receive a suggestion from Senator Talmadge, I think, 
that some assistance to Senator Jordan would be useful and I so recom- 
mended to the committee on TAPE and I believe they approved it. 
I think they did. I am not certain. With respect to Mr. Humphrey, 
I don’t think I generated any suggestions for contributions. I think 
that would certainly have been genei’ated by Bessemer, who is a Min- 
nesota person, but I concurred with him. Again, because I have a high 
respect for Mr. Humphrey who is very knowledgeable in these matters. 

Mr. Sanders. In allocations or in endorsing an allocation of TAPE 
funds to any of these four legislators, did you have in mind that they 
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had been helpful to AMPI and the dairy industry in general, and was 
that not a factor in approving the contributions to them? 

Dr. Mehren. Let me tell you how these things came about, and what 
the implicit or tacit criterion seemed to be. The generation of the re- 
quest comes from a variety of sources. One of the first things I did, 
Don, there w T ould no longer be any individual or any group of individ- 
uals, on their own, making these decisions. They were to be made on a 
collective basis, they were to be made on a formal vote. They were to 
be recorded in the minutes. They were to be made available to the total 
membership through the board’s knowledge thereof immediately, so 
that was the first thing I did. 

The second thing I did was to recommend to the committee in a 
recommendation which they accepted that the requests for such con- 
tributions could come from anybody, any member. The way it really 
shakes down in operation, looking back, is that certain members are 
more active in asking for the contributions than others are. There is 
one man in the South who really is highly active in this field. This is 
an area in which we are not being very effective, I might say. Those 
come in and they generally come in with recommendations to Elrod, 
who was for the first couple of months the secretary, and Lilly there- 
after, what was wanted and why. The criteria that seemed to be used, 
I do not think have ever been written down, but fundamentally what 
they wanted on board on either side of the aisle would be people who 
first knew something about agriculture and the dairy industry. Second, 
people who knew and were accessible. Third, if possible, people who 
could influence others. Those, basically, were the criteria that were 
involved, and I could give you an example again, without placing a 
man now deceased in trouble, because he cannot answer what I said. 
I remember the President strongly urging me once to see if our people 
would help Mr. Edmondson of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Sanders. You are referring to President Johnson? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, and also to help Mr. Sanders in Texas. And the 
reason he gave is the reason I think which is implicitly involved in 
almost every decision. 

He said Mr. Edmondson was sufficiently respected in the House and 
that if you give him 2 or 3 years in the Senate, and if he could be 
persuaded of the probity and validity of any recommended action, 
probably he could persuade 8 or 10 other Senators to do so. Mainly 
because of the respect he held. He said the same thing about the two of 
them. So that was also an element that came in. 

You see, and I can give you the individual involved, Mr. Mills is 
a superbly competent economic analyst with special competence in 
agriculture and in milk. He also is accessible to our people, and I 
guess almost anything else. Beyond peradventure, he is a man of sub- 
stantial influence in persuading other people to following his lead. 

Mr. Heininger. Excuse me. For the benefit of the record, what do 
you mean when you say accessible ? 

Dr. Mehren. I mean exactly what yon know I mean. If I call Mr. 
Mills, I think even if we weren’t old and warm friends, of 20 years 
or so, I would say, “Mr. Heininger would like to talk to you next 
Thursday, could he see you?” and lie would say, “Oh, yes.” I think 
he says it to most people. He is highly organized. The same thing is 
true of Mr. Humphrey. If you want to talk to Mr. Humphrey, Mr. 
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Humphrey would make himself available to us. He might, not be on 
time. In fact, he almost certainly wouldn’t be. This is what I mean by 
accessible. 

Mr. Sanders. All right. Mr. Mills and Mr. Poage and Senator 
Humphrey had actively supported your efforts to increase the sup- 
port level in March 1971. Would that have been a consideration to 
you in approving or endorsing contributions from TAPE later on? 

Dr. Mehren. I think, in complete honesty, it would be a factor or 
an incident in a long history of understanding, awareness, accessibil- 
ity, and support. I might say that with respect to all of them, Bob 
Poage is a man who understands agriculture and does what he can 
to help. The understanding of it is the important part of it. So is Mr. 
Humphrey and so is Mr. Mills. 

Mr. Sanders. Without any specific understanding with them that 
they were to get something in the future, I am not intimating that, 
but nevertheless, this was a consideration that would go through your 
mind at the time of future allocations ? 

Dr. Mehren. Let me say explicitly, and I don’t think you are im- 
plying this, you don’t payoff men of the quality of Mr. Mills or Mr. 
Humphrey, and I do not think any others, if any. But of course, I 
think they look at the long record of all of them. Mr. Humphrey had 
been and I think sits on the Agriculture Committee. Mr. Mills never 
was, but Mr. Mills is highly knowledgeable and Mr. Poage is chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sanders. I have calculated, Dr. Mehren, what contributions 
have been made by TAPE and other dairy trusts to the legislators 
who sponsored milk legislation in March 1971. So I am not seeking 
from you the figures. 

Dr. Mehren. I wouldn’t know them. 

Mr. Sanders. I have an interest in knowing whether you have a 
general concept in mind of the extent of support given to these leg- 
islators by TAPE ? 

Dr. Mehren. Would you say that again, please ? 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have a general concept of the level of sup- 
port given by TAPE to these legislators ? 

Dr. Mehren. Do you mean is there some sort of criteria? 

Mr. Heininger. He is asking how many dollars. Do you have a 
general idea ? 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have a general idea ? 

Dr. Mehren. Do you have — do you mean that have gone to the 
people, the. 108 or 130 who sponsored the House bill ? 

Mr. Sanders. No, sir. I am talking about Mr. Mills, Mr. Poage, 
and Senator Humphrey, and Senator Talmadge, who are very in- 
fluential leaders, the ones you said you have talked with, and what 
I am interested in is whether you have a general idea how much fi- 
nancial support was given to them by TAPE. 

Dr. Mehren. After my tenure as general manager and my member- 
ship on the Committee for TAPE, that I think I do have. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have that? 

Dr. Mehren. Prior to that, no. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have that in mind now ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have numbers. 

Mr. Sanders. What is your general understanding ? 
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Dr. Mehren. I could say accurately that $25,000, that TAPE money 
went openly, unequivocally and properly recorded in support of the 
primary candidacy of Wilbur Mills. For Senator Talmadge, I think 
it was nothing. I don’t think he was running. I am pretty sure of that. 
I won’t take oath, but I don’t think there was any. Humphrey, I could 
be wrong. I have a figure of about $11,500 from us. I do not know what 
SPACE and ADEPT and the others might have given him. Bob 
Poage did get, I guess, $7,000. I guess that is right. It can be checked. 
I think it was about that amount that went to Bob’s campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any hand in or did you have any in- 
volvement in contributions made by ADEPT or by SPACE to any 
of these men ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, there was never any systematic pattern of coordi- 
nating the contributions. There were occasional calls and overlap areas 
with respect to who was doing what. But no systematic procedure. 
I would recall in the case of Senator Baker, that I think Westwater, 
who technically at least performs the Bob Lilly function for Dairy- 
men, Inc., did say they were giving a certain amount to Senator 
Baker’s candidacy. I think that we put in two contributions to that 
candidacy, and I believe that in that case there was reference made to 
contributions from us. But not in any systematic pattern at all. It 
would be in such States as Tennessee, Kentucky, and in that area where 
Dairymen, Inc. and AMPI people overlap, and both have members, 
it would probably be in the Missouri, Illinois, and northern areas 
where the Mid-America people overlap. To my knowledge, the trust up 
in the north, Northeastern parts, never contacted any of the others. 
I do not know of any such contact. 

Mr. Sanders. With respect to the $25,000 contribution to Congress- 
man Mills, do you know how that evolved ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you explain that? 

Dr. Mehren. I recommended it to the committee personally. 

Mr. Sanders. Was that totally on your own initiative? 

Dr. Mehren. It was not Mr. Mills’. It was mine. 

Mr. Sanders. Did anyone talk with you about it before you made 
the recommendations to the committee ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I think I told Gene Goss that it was my intention 
to so recommend it. 

Mr. Sanders. He had not solicited it from you ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. Quite explicitly, I could give you this without the 
usual caveat of memory. I know I did this on my own. 

Mr. Sanders. Without respect to an amount, did he solicit funds 
from TAPE? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I generated this. When Mr. Mills announced his 
candidacy, it seemed to me that it was the proper thing for us to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you talk with Dave Parr about it ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think we were on talking terms. I believe I 
fired him shortly before. 

Mr. Sanders. Before making the recommendation, did you discuss 
it with Congressman Mills? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t believe so. 
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Mr. Sanders. Did you have — have you talked with him about it any 
time since making the recommendation ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Mills knew I gave it to him, and he thanked me for 
it, but I do not think it has been much more than that. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you had more than one conversation with him 
about the sum ? 

Mr. Mehren. That I cannot answer with precision, but about the 
sum, or about the fact that we supported him 

Mr. Sanders. About this $25,000 contribution ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I think Mr. Mills told me he was grate- 
ful for the help. He was grateful to me personally because we were 
close friends. 

Mr. Sanders. Was that soon after the contribution ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. I cannot say. 

Mr. Sanders. Under what circumstances ? 

Dr. Mehren. It would probably be, and again, I cannot answer with 
precision here, it would probably be on one of these sporadic visits. 
I have known Mr. Mills off and on, mainly on, I think, since 1949, 
and quite emphatically, quite aside from party affiliations, I not only 
respect the man immensely, I rate him at least with the 21 Nobel 
winners with whom I used to work in the Berkeley campus, in terms 
of superbrains. Besides, I like him and I respect him. I have no reser- 
vations about support of Mr. Mills. He would have made a very fine 
President. In my judgment, quite aside from his knowledge of agricul- 
ture and the dairy industry. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you make an oral presentation of this recommen- 
dation at some type of TAPE meeting? 

Dr. Mehren. The procedure usually which is followed, whoever is 
secretary of the committee transmits to the committee which normally 
meets on the night of the first day of the board meetings, the corporate 
board meetings, the second procedure is for the members of the commit- 
tee on their own initiative, or through requests made of them by others 
to present to the committee other suggestions. As I recall, I made this 
one unequivocally on my own, and it was unanimously and immediately 
adopted. 

Mr. Sanders. Was it the only verbal presentation, Dr. Mehren? 

Dr. Mehren. That is usually the way this is done. There are records 
kept, at least there should be records kept as to who made the request, 
who approved it, when, and by what mode, but as I recall, this was at 
a TAPE meeting at which I said it was my recommendation that we 
support Mr. Mills for the $25,000, and there was immediate acceptance 
of it. 

Mr. Sanders. In making the recommendation 

Dr. Mehren. This was the primary candidacy, I want you to know. 

Mr. Sanders [continuing] . In making the recommendation at the 
time of your verbal presentation, did you itemize previous support 
of the dairy industry ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think so. I think what I have said is — essen- 
tially what I have said to you — that he is a man of outstanding quality 
and capacity, who knew our problems and met the criteria and the 
criteria were explicit in the decision of the committee. Let me give you 
a specific answer. I think what you are asking me is, did I get up and 
say that Wilbur Mills, in effect, quarterbacked the 1971 price-support 
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legislation and, therefore, we ought to pay Wilbur something. No. This 
would be an insult to Mr. Mills, as it was to me. 

Mr. Sanders. You were asked by Mr. Weitz about attorneys known 
to you to be. assisting Associated Milk Producers Inc., in their 1971 price 
effort. You ended up by naming two persons who I believe are not 
attorneys, but you named Mr. van Dyk and Connell. Can you briefly 
explain how they were being of assistance ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes; they were part of the Hill contact and liaison 
work. I believe Ted van Dyk had been in the office of Senator Hum- 
phrey, and I know Bill Connell had been there, and they did know, 
or at least they were supposed to know almost everybody up on the 
Hill. Again, I did not handle this part of it at all. But they were men 
who were supposed to carry the message of the economics of the situa- 
tion up to the people on the Hill whom they knew. As I recall, the pro- 
cedure used was, there were checks, just as you do with a head count on 
a political operation. Now, as to who was going to see whom of this 
group of people and lawyers and PR types, and which members of the 
Associated Milk Producers Inc., farmers would talk with which Mem- 
bers of Congress on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Sanders. You mentioned also there was a letterwriting effort 
in addition to the visitation. Who in Associated Milk Producers Inc., 
was actually in direct responsibility, or had direct responsibility for 
generating a letterwriting campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. I can’t answer you precisely. I think Tom Townsend, 
who is now with Mid- America, was rather closely with Parr, I think 
he had the responsibility, working through the field people of Associ- 
ated Milk Producers Inc., to generate the letters. 

Mr. Heininger. Perhaps Kieffer Howard ? 

Dr. Mehren. It might be. Kieffer might have been assigned that. 
But I did not have direct participation in this. I am quite sure Tom 
Townsend, I think Kieffer, also. 

Mr. Sanders. Were letters to be written to the executive branch as 
well as to the legislators ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. Letters to the Secretary. Let me tell you this. 
I do not see any difference, and I wasn’t involved in this directly, as I 
say. I have been the recipient of many letter campaigns in my time in 
this Government, and the usual procedure is to write to your Senators, 
to your own Congressman, and generally to the Cabinet officials in- 
volved. I think that is what they did. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you in February or March 1971, have any knowl- 
edge that House or Senate leaders were to call influential people in 
the executive branch to urge administrative action ? 

Dr. Mehren. I had no direct knowledge of this other than the meet- 
ing to which you referred earlier. It’s a standard procedure in a cam- 
paign of this sort that Congressmen, not merely write, downtown to 
the executive side, but call them. Again, I know this from warm per- 
sonal experiences. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection of being aware that 
Congressman Mills would or had called Secretary Shultz ? 

Dr. Mehren. Shultz ? 

Mr. Sanders. He was then the head of Office of Management and 
Budget. 
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Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I know it is the procedure and policy 
of most chairmen, including Mr. Mills, to be very sparing of their calls 
either to the White House, or to Cabinet officers. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever learn from Mr. Mills or from Mr. Albert 
or anyone speaking for them that they had contacted the executive 
branch to urge action ? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not certain. I was present at the meeting to 
which you referred — the contact with those two Members. I would 
expect they would do so. Whether they did call Mr. Shultz or not, I 
do not know. All I know of Shultz’ participation is what Mr. Lyng 
told me long afterwards. If you want that material, I will give it to 
you. Mr. Lyng has told me long after this 1971 matter had been 
completed that he understood that Secretary Shultz, or Office of Man- 
agement and Budget Director Shultz, had objected to the increase on 
the usual budgetary grounds, that any increase would generate a 
decrease in consumption and an increase in production and an increase 
in Government acquisitions, and, therefore, an increase in Government 
expenditures, which are the four arguments always placed against 
any price support. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you say that of the analyses which you said 
you edited for submission to the Department of Agriculture, that from 
the facts and analyses in that document, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could have reasonably concluded that the price support should 
not be increased ? 

Dr. Mehren. This is a very hard one. I have looked at this and 
thought of it as to what I would do as a Director of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, before which these documents go prior to ultimate 
decision by the Secretary. I might say that, the ultimate decision by 
the Secretary, in my time at least, always involved complete discussion 
with the Directors of the Commodity Credit Corporation. I don’t 
think quite honestly, with no partisan connotation whatsoever, that no 
increase was anywhere compatible with the obvious facts of the situa- 
tion, and, in fact, I personally think that $5.10 would have been very 
reasonable, considering the purposes of price support and Government 
statutes. I also know and I hate to say this, but I have been told that 
as always, virtually always happened in my own administration, that 
there was not unanimity in the secretarial group in the Department. 
But that is a uniform situation. At least, I have never seen a price sup- 
port on anything at which all persons in the Secretary’s office agreed, 
on which the Presidential appointees agreed. And also there is a com- 
promise among them. Because it isn’t a precise finding, in an as- 
symetrical sense. But it also has been explicitly understood, at least in 
my time, that one spoke his piece, made his recommendations, sup- 
ported it as best, he could, and then concurred in the consensus, which 
was usually what the Secretary said he would do. There was nearly 
always disagreement about it. 

Mr. Sanders. Now, you have told us that it- seemed to you from 
your administration experience, that the price-support decisions are 
rather routinely — they went to the White House for consideration or 
final approval. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 
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Mr. Sanders. So that there would be nothing in the usual — nothing 
unusual in this decision in 1971, being referred to the White House for 
attention ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; not at all. There was one unusual thing which I 
indicated in response to Alan. I don’t know of any earlier situation in 
which a finding was promulgated and published in the Register by 
the Secretary and then amended, but I do know many decisions and 
recommendations submitted after the usual internal discussion within 
the Department to the President, and then it was amended, and that 
is not an unusual matter, and that is a proper function of a President. 
Generally, the place in which it got amended actually was not so much 
the Office of the President, as it was the Office of the Budget Bureau 
Director or the Director of OMB. The general attitudes are you don’t 
give any increase because it pumps up the budget. 

Did I make myself clear on this ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Dr. Mehren. Good. 

Mr. Sanders. I believe you left- the Department of Agriculture in 
May of 1968 ? 

Dr. Mehren. The end of May. 

Mr. Sanders. 1968. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Although you were, not in the Department in Decem- 
ber of 1968, were you knowledgeable about departmental decisions 
being made on milk matters ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. I don’t think so. I did have this, now, when I 
moved up to New York, I think Dick Lyng, who was a Californian, 
and a person I knew for many years, did come up and spend many 
hours with me one day asking me about the Department. I very care- 
fully abstained from any representation of the Department or so- 
licitation of any information from the departments. Now, with the 
record 

Mr. Sanders. I did not mean with respect to internal matters, but 
I meant on publicly announced matters. Were you keeping abreast of 
milk matters? 

> Mr. Heininger. Milk market orders ? 

Dr. Mehren. Oh, yes. To that extent; yes. But see, again, I have 
known Mr. Forest, who is Director of the Dairy Division, I think, since 
1947, God help us both, until the 2 years were up I never went to Herb 
Forest on any discussion of the matter. 

Mr. Sanders. Are you now aware of the decision of the support level 
for the marketing years 1969-70- — was the first one announced on 
December 26, 1968, while President Johnson was still in office? 

Dr. Mehren. I am not aware of it, but I am not really surprised. Say 
it again. December 26 

Mr. Sanders. 1968. 

Dr. Mehren. 1968, which would then put 

Mr. Heininger. Commencing with April. 

Dr. Mehren. Now, wait a minute. Let me see what I can recall. 

As I recall that statute, the President, whoever lie is, may raise the 
announced price support during the oncoming market year, but may 
not reduce it, is that right ? 

Mr. Sanders. That is right. 
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Dr. Mehren. I was not aware of this, but I can see its consequences. 

Mr. Sanders. F rom your experience — — 

Dr. Mehren. Incidentally, am I right in my reference to the statute s 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. It is the Secretary. Not the President. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. From your experience in the Department, does that 
not seem an inordinate period of time in advance of April 1 for a deci- 
sion to be made ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think that I was in or near the Department 
at a transition of administrations 'before. I think I would have to give 
you this line guess here. I do not know of anything in December to 
become effective on April 1, no. You put the question to me this 
way 

Mr. Sanders. With respect to, say, a decision in March 1968, in 
March 1967, in March 1966, does not 3 or 4 months in advance of 
April 1 seem to 'be an inordinate time to you ? 

Dr. Mehren. My recollection would be just what I told you that I 
don’t know of any major commodity price supports that were an- 
nounced 3 or 4 months in advance of the beginning of the marketing 
year. I would say that I know nothing of these matters. I will say that 
normally the procedure is to try to get it done in the case of milk, early 
in March, and normally to give it at least a month or 3 weeks or so, if 
you can, prior to the effective date on any other major commodity. I 
do not really know whether there were advance announcements on 
minor commodities that are designated in the statute. 

Mr. Sanders. And you are saying then, that no time since Decem- 
ber of 1968 have you — up to the present time — have you learned that 
the decision for the marketing year 1969-70 was made in December? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t. I think you should know that in most of the 
period of 1968 through 1971, I was in such exotic places as Morocco, 
Persia, Turkey, Pakistan, Indonesia, et cetera, in pursuit of my major 
obligation as president of the business council. But my answer to your 
first question, I don’t know of any other instances of it. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall receiving a letter from now Congress- . 
man Jones at the time he was to be severed from liis retainer with 
AMPT, a letter which made reference to activities on his part in 
December of 1968 as the Johnson administration was being closed out ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t remember that part of it. I remember several 
letters from Congressman Jones, one of which I think I remember was 
signed Congressman-elect, but let me tell you again I do not remember 
the ones to which you refer. But there were not merely letters. There 
were letters from his attorneys, there were telephone calls to him to the 
effect that this was a flat commitment that I had no authority what- 
soever except to honor. 

Mr. Sanders. I have here a number of letters — to you from either 
J ones or his attorneys. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. I want to show you first, the one on top, which is dated 
January 18, 1972. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. And ask you to refresh your recollection. 

Dr. Mehren. Do you mind my commenting on this as I go ? 

Mr. Sanders. Go ahead. 
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Dr. Mehren. It surprises me that January 18, we already decided 
on termination of some of these relationships. I thought it was later. 
I had forgotten this letter, ‘but I now recall it. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you affirm that you did receive this letter? 

Dr. Mehren. I have seen it before, but I had not recalled it until you 
showed it to me. 

Mr. Sanders. I wanted to direct your attention especially to the 
paragraph, I believe it is the second paragraph there concerning the 
December 1968 activities in the White House. 

Dr. Mehren. I read it. 

Mr. Sanders. Upon receiving that, did you have an occasion to talk 
with Mr. Jones about it ? 

Dr. Mehren. I really don’t recall, Don, that I talked to him about 
this part of it. I told him that considering the insolvent position of 
AMPI that I was terminating virtually all relationships of this sort. 
I told him that, and I told nearly everybody else rightly or wrongly, 
civilly, at least, that generally speaking, this was not a reflection upon 
them or upon the value of their services, that merely in meeting the 
stringent necessity to cut millions out of the central office expense, I 
was terminating them. To my recollection, there were only two sets 
of objections. One was this one, and one was Ted van Dvk. The rest 
took it quietly and made no fuss about it. But this I did not discuss 
with him. I merely told him the discussion, as I recall it, did not center 
around this. It centered around Harold Nelson promised me, I think, 
$40,000 a year, and an office building on a handshake. 

Well, I had to make the hard decisions in face of the budget strin- 
gency of AMPI as to what kind of commitments we were going to 
meet and what we weren’t. What I really looked at in the case of 
James Jones, who in my personal contact with him seemed to be a very 
stringent man, I asked myself what he did. and apparently what he 
did was to edit the editing of the Dairyman Digest, and I could not 
see anything else that was worth that, kind of money to me. Now, as 
you question me, I think he also asked that he get some kind of an 
advance payment in addition to really, what he considered this com- 
mitment. And I stood fast both with him and with his attorneys and 
said “No.” 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any direct conversation with him con- 
cerning his statement in that letter about activities in the Johnson 
White House in December of 1968 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I really don’t. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you talk with anyone else about those alleged 
activities on the part of Congressman Jones ? 

Dr. Mehren. I really talked, as I recall it, and I am answering as 
best I can, with others about what they thought he really did for us. 
So far as I could see, he handled no litigation for us. At least, I do 
not recall any. As far as I can see, he primarily did the covers on the 
Dairy Digest, and did what seemed to me minor editorial work, which 
could be gotten at far less than the salary he was receiving, so I ter- 
minated him for that reason. But I do not recall any discussion of 
this, and I do not recall his ever saying to me, other than in this letter 
and the several calls that he made, and the other letters that he sent to 
me, that he had done this and therefore we ow T ed him something. It 
was for his performance, it was at least worth the salary that he 
claimed was coming to him. 
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Mr. Sanders. Do you have any reason to believe there was any valid- 
ity in his statement about securing the support of President Johnson 
for the December 1968 decision ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think I paid much attention to this. I couldn’t 
really on the basis of — a claim by anybody that we have done some- 
thing for you in the past. 

If I had done this, we would still be $12 million in the red in the 
home office. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Congressman Jones at any time — at any time, tell 
you that his statements in that second paragraph, if it’s the sec- 
ond paragraph — — 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Sanders [continuing]. Were not correct or were not true? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t think he ever told me that, and I answered 
you as honestly and accurately as I could. I do not think this matter 
was ever discussed except in this memo. 

Mr. Sanders. And at no later time did he refute what he said there ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I do not think he ever said: “No, this paragraph 
is not correct.” He did not ever again say to my knowledge, say to me, 
“I think you should honor this so-called commitment here because 
I did something in 1968.” 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection of receiving from him 
any subsequent communication which consisted of a disclaimer of that 
second paragraph? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not. I have a recollection of receiving a letter 
which I am trying to find, I think my recollection is right, which did 
disturb me. It was signed “Congressman-elect,” and that did bothei 
me. I had only two real matters of cutting off these people, and this was 
one of them, and Ted van Dyk was the other. 

Mr. Sanders. For the record I will mark this January 18, 1972, 
Jones to Mehren letter exhibit No. 9. 

[Whereupon the document referred to was marked Mehren exhibit 
No. 9 for identification.*] 

In your December 1971 report — well, not your report, but the report 
of the AMPI general manager to the board, which you said you 
helped write — there was mentioned a $300 million advantage to the 
dairymen that, you said you thought was excessive. A more realistic 
figure would have been $125 million ? 

Dr. Mehren. The number that is in my head, that, later analysis by 
two of our people who supposedly are competent, is $124 million as a 
maximum. And having been an economist, I do not take that as the 
dictum of the Lord, either. 

Mr. Sanders. This financial advantage, to the dairymen would have 
come, from both consumers and theU.S. Government? 

Dr. Mehren. So long as your support price is above our market 
price, the cost of the program really involves a smaller consumption 
at a higher price, plus larger acquisition by Government at a higher 
price, and in that sense, your statement is correct. 

Mr. Sanders. Is it true that once the market price exceeds the sup- 
port level, there is no further cost to the Government ? 

Dr. Mehren. The Secretary has and lias had for a great many years 
authority under what. I think is section 709 to go out and buy above 

^Retained in committee files. 
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support levels, dairy products or anything else if it be needed for pro- 
gram purposes and they are so identified. Generally speaking, when 
a market price reaches a support level, your purchase agreement, your 
loan guarantees and acquisitions, nonrecourse loans, and that sort of 
thing, cease. This is for the very simple reason that the farmer could 
get as much or more outside than he gets from the Government. 

I might also say that I have read the press statements from the 
White House, or at least excerpts from the so-called white paper, with 
respect to the acquisitions being smaller than in the previous year with 
respect to consumption being larger, and to my knowledge, those state- 
ments are quite accurate. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you agree that at least by hindsight the deci- 
sion of March 25 from the standpoint of the Government was a wise 
decision ? 

Dr, Mehren. I think certainly over the long pull, a level probably 
higher than what he gave, and I say this quite seriously, and I say it 
now as an analyst, and not as a protagonist of the industry or former 
political person should have been higher than $4.93. I say it for this 
reason. For 15 consecutive months, the production of milk has been 
declining sharply and in the wrong places. Had there been a higher 
price support at the time, which T think was justified by the submis- 
sions, that decline would have been tempered, and the ultimate cost to 
the consumers in the United States would have been lessened. That is 
easier to see now than then, I might add. 

Mr. Sanders. I have a note here based on something you said, and 
I want to ask you about, and I do not know the full import of it. I 
think you said something which caused me to think that you knew, or 
perhaps knew of some commitments of AMPI, financial political com- 
mitments other than to the reelection of the President. 

Mr. Heininger. The price support amendment that you testified to. 

Dr. Mehren. Which it it ? 

Mr. Heininger. This is where you agreed AMPI would not 
participate. 

Dr. Mehren. There were two commitments made, as I recall, and 
this has been substantiated. 

Mr. Sanders. No, I understand you said there would be no increase 
in 1972. 

Dr. Mehren. No request for an increase. 

Mr. Sanders. No request for an increase and the production would 
be lower. 

Dr. Mehren. They would use whatever mechanisms they could to 
minimize production increases. 

Mr. Sanders. May be I just misunderstood what you were saying, 
and I just wanted to be sure of this, that you do not know of any other 
financial political commitments of AMPI. 

Dr. Mehren. I testified to Alan at least six times if there were any 
other commitments that I knew of, I would have told him. 

Mr. Sanders. I am not asking specifically with respect to the election 
of the President. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Sanders. You made a remark to the effect that you had — you 
now have a strong feeling that there was a commitment, a financial 
political commitment by AMPI to the reelection of the President, and 
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what I want to ask you is, is this totally a supposition on your part, 
or do you have any facts? 

Dr. Mehren. Let. me say this, I have what I consider to be fact, and 
I have what I consider to be remarkable conjuncture of events which 
led me to believe that somebody and not AMPI, but some persons 
associated therewith, or persons associated with the dairy industry, in 
all likelihood did have some kind of a commitment. If you wish, I will 
specify. 

Mr. Sanders. I would like to know whatever the basis is. 

Dr. Mehren. The most compelling basis was my discovery of Mr. 
Jacobsen and Mr. Nelson, within 24 hours of the detachment of 
Mr. Nelson from his position as general manager, found it desirable to 
talk with Mr. Kalmbach in Los Angeles. Now, in this sense, my con- 
clusion is conjecture. I can think really of only two tenable purposes in 
such a journey at that time. I think that the first order of a person 
removed from office in talking to man like Mr. Kalmbach could possibly 
be reprisal. But I do not think that is in Mr. Nelson’s character. I do 
not know Jacobsen well enough to say that. 

The second must necessarily be that — good Lord, we have got some 
kind of relationship with Kalmbach that is now endangered by the 
succession in office of a person who is not involved in any such com- 
mitment. That is the first thing. The second is less compelling, and 
that one is compelling to me, I still do not know of any reason that 
that should have been done unless they did feel that some commit- 
ment or agreement were in jeopardy. The second thing is material I 
have only seen in the press, for instance, the $90,000 thing. The so- 
called Colson thing. The validity and accuracy of which I have no 
way of knowing, because I still do not know if there has been a $90,000 
a month agreement, or that sort of thing. The third thing is rather 
recent exposure to memorandums which lead me to believe the people 
in the White House thought there was a commitment. If I could give 
you the specifics on that, there are two memorandums which I think 
Bill Dobrovir made available to you. 

Mr. Heininger. That is correct. 

Dr. Mehren. Where there is something to the effect that Kalmbach 
or somebody is worried about the $2,000, but it may be $1,000, or some- 
thing of that sort. This indicates to me that somebody in that group of 
people understood a commitment had been made. Those two I saw very 
late in the day. I think the other two, the only other two substantive 
documents I have seen, I saw last night. 

Mr. Heininger. Those are the two additional ones from Dobrovir, 
and maybe you have the file of this. 

Mr. Sanders. Are they Strachanto Haldeman? 

Dr. Mehren. They are the two I first saw, are they not? 

Mr. Heininger. Yes. 

Dr. Mehren. So I think all told, I have seen four pieces of paper, 
Don, that indicates that somebody over there operated under the 
assumption that there was agreement to help on that fund. Now, I see 
nothing wrong, I know of nothing unlawful, saying to anybody “We 
will help you out in 1972.” So I am not implying there is anything 
unlawful. But I say, taken in that conjuncture of activity and docu- 
mentation together, I am now compelled to believe that there was some 
sort of understanding. 
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Mr. Sanders. All right. Now, would it not be as reasonable to con- 
clude from all of these facts that you have just related that there was 
a commitment on the part of AMPI or its officials to make a certain 
contribution to the reelection of the President without any quid 
pro quo ? 

Dr. Mehren. I haven’t the slightest basis now, from the documenta- 
tion I have seen, anything I have read in the press or anyplace else, 
that there was any quid pro quo involved. That is not what I said. I 
said the evidence now compels me to believe that some kind of an 
agreement existed, and that is why I said I know of nothing unlawful 
or improper about it, per se. 

Mr. Sanders. All of these things you just related could be con- 
sistent with some kind of commitment to give a certain level of funds 
even though there was no — it was not given for any certain action in 
return ? 

Dr. Mehren. I know of several instances in which the Committee for 
TAPE, as I again participated, agreed to give money in the future, 
and it’s to a very reputable and highly respected man. 

Mr. Sanders. So without expecting anything in particular in 
return ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, it comes to me that Senator Eastland’s campaign 
people asked that we give $5,000 at, one time and $5,000 at another time. 
It was discussed in full at the TAPE committee and agreed to do so. 

Mr. Sanders. So in that situation, you say you had a commitment 
to give an additional sum at a later time ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think there are three or four such agreements which 
were made. 

Mr. Sanders. You might term that a commitment, and yet there is 
no expectation of receiving anything in return for it ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, there was not. I think anybody present would agree 
that Senator Eastland does not associate himseif with quid pro quo. 

Mr. Sanders. What I am getting at, the use of the term commitment 
can be misleading in that it might tend to convey the impression that 
something was expected in return, whereas it could mean simply an 
obligation to pay something without, any expectation of a return. 

Dr. Mehren. The word commitment, I think, in its derivation means, 
merely, I agree to do something, that is all. 

Mr. Sanders. Your appointments for March 16, 1971, apparently 
reflect — 1972, apparently reflect an intention to see Senator Talmadge, 
Congressmen Mills, Poage, and Albert. Do you have a recollection of 
the purpose for which you went to see them ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, generally with the exception of Mr. Albert, whom 
I don’t think I saw on that date, I nearly always go in and talk to Mr. 
Poage, Mr. Talmadge, and Mr. Mills. I think that what I probably was 
talking about there was legislative submissions.. That is what I usually 
talked to those three about. But in general, when I would talk to those 
three — all of them are intimately associated with, agricultural legis- 
lation — it would be about an element of the agricultural program and a 
fairly routine visit. 

Mr. Sanders. Would you have had any discussion with any of them 
on that day about TAPE contributions? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think so. I routinely go to them because they 
are people I know, I know them well, and discuss whatever is of issue 
in the dairy industry. 
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Mr. Sanders. Now, I think that you have told us during this inter- 
view that you have talked with Senators Talmadge and Eastland about 
the antitrust suit against AMPI. 

Dr. Mehren. To a much lesser extent Senator Talmadge than Sena- 
tor Eastland. 

Mr. Heininger. I want to state for the record, I note the witness is 
getting tired. As far as I know, lie has not stated in this interview, 
we supplied some documents but I don’t think there has been any 
testimony on this, and I did want the record to show that the witness 
was getting tired. 

Mr. Sanders. You think there hasn’t been any testimony on that 
point? 

Mr. Heininger. In this record, I don’t think so. We did supply some 
documents with respect to Senator Eastland. 

Mr. Weitz. That is the document you provided today. 

Mr. Heininger. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Let me start from scratch on it, then. 

Have you had any conversations with Senator Talmadge, or East- 
land, concerning the antitrust suit against AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, to a much lesser extent with Senator Talmadge 
than with Senator Eastland. I also noted in reading materials from the 
minutes of the board of directors that on May 10, 1972, I reported to 
the board my discussions with Senator Eastland and Senator Tal- 
madge and stated that- neither of them was aware of the nature or in 
fact the existence of the antitrust suit. So obviously, I had discussed 
it with them prior to May 10, 1972. 

Mr. Sanders. What was the purpose of your contact with them ? 

Dr. Mehren. The purpose of the contact with Senator Talmadge 
would be to mention this as one element of many that were involved 
in the general economic situation of the dairy industry. The purpose 
with Senator Eastland was really a different one. By May 1972, it 
seemed to me, as I said this morning, it was very difficult to find tenable 
grounds for resolution of disagreement between the working level of 
the- Department of Justice, ourselves and our counsel. I asked Senator 
Eastland’s advice. I also had gotten, over the years, to know him pretty 
well, and I respected him rather highly, as to what might be procedures 
that would be used for that, in finding a means of communication. 
Also, I think at that time some of our people, Harrison and Bussell, 
had suggested direct communication with the Attorney General, and 
I wanted to know what the Senator thought of that. But at no time at 
that stage did we ask the Senator to see the Attorney General. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know of any action taken by any of these 
Senators as a result of your contact ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. I know of an action taken with respect to what- 1 
did, but with respect to contacts by either Senator Eastland or Senator 
Talmadge with other people, I only have one very cursory knowledge 
of a rather cursory instance there. The Senator asked me 

Mr. Sanders. Which Senator ? 

Dr. Mehren. Senator Eastland. He wasn’t disturbed when I told 
him the documentation was piling up and the discovery procedure was 
almost frightening to me, and that the cost was oppressive, and nothing 
seemed to be coming out of it. I was still disturbed by an ultimatum 
filed a week later by the Department of Justice that they did not have 
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a case yet, and therefore must engage in what is now 2 years of dis- 
covery of 2 million documents. Basically, I said it seemed to be im- 
possible to find common ground to talk, and that was deeply oppressive 
to us, and the prospect might well be defeat in litigation by bankruptcy. 
At some stage, Senator Eastland said to me, “Write it down, and write 
it down the way you as a layman see it.” He also suggested, and I do 
not know whether it was the first meeting— — 

Mr. Heininger. I have only been at one. 

Dr. Mehren. Well, anyway, was it then he suggested that you give 
him a legal basis for the background of this material ? 

Mr. Heininger. My recollection is that a pile of paper, the bottom 
part, was that we had a meeting with Senator Eastland on Septem- 
ber 7, 1972, 1 will check my records, and we did not give him anything 
except sort of an oral presentation of the sequence of events and what 
was happening, and then sometime later you suggested he wanted some- 
thing in writing, and according to this I had gone there on the Hart, 
Schafner and Marx litigation, and in January, and just dropped it off 
at his office without seeing anybody. 

Dr. Mehren. I know this. I don’t know when he did it or at what 
meeting, because I have dropped in and out of the Senator’s office. He 
did ask me to write this down. I think he asked me to get counsel to 
write down a lawyer’s point of view, and it was at his request that I 
did this. Then I think, you can check me on this, that I sent you what 
I wrote, and you attached what you wrote as a 1 awyer, and dropped 
it off at the Senator’s office. Is that correct? 

Mr. Heininger. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you have any consultations with Congressman 
Mills concerning the antitrust litigation ? 

Dr. Mehren. Very little. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you seek any action on his part ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he take any action on your behalf ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not know of any. I can only give you one substan- 
tive memory of discussions of the case with Mr. Mills, who is also a 
summa cum laude at law school, and that was one question at one stage 
as to whether our people contemplated signing a consent. I told him 
that having spent some 4 years off and on as the economic thinker in 
the mother of all consent decrees before Judge Hoffman, that I had 
a very dim view toward consent unless every word was understood 
by all parties concerned, and he agreed and said that as a lawyer, he 
agreed with me, if we did come to a consent, to be fully understood by 
the Government side and by our people, and not lightly to sign a 
consent. 

Mr. Sanders. At any time did Kalmbach ever say to you or anyone 
else in your presence : “When the hell are you going to pay what you 
owe me?” 

Dr. Mehren. Not to me or anyone else either. Without being cute, he 
doesn’t use that language, in the two times I have met him 

Mr. Sanders. I am not alleging he said that. 

Dr. Mehren. He isn’t a what-the-hell type, in the two times that I 
have talked to him. 

Mr. Sanders. In your meeting with President Johnson in October 
1972, I believe you said he made a remark to you about, an obligation 
owed to him by AMPI from 1964? 
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Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t think he said AMPI and he did not say 
1964. He did say when he asked me if I knew of a commitment as a 
passing and quite cursory remark, that the dairy people had made an 
agreement to contribute $250,000 to his campaign and therefore I must 
assume it was 1964. He didn’t say that. He didn’t say who the dairy 
people were. He did say that it was not delivered and that he put it 
aside and forgot it. 

Mr. Sanders. So that you couldn’t — there was not any way you could 
infer that he was solely relating to AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, that I would assume was 1964, but it was a very 
passing remark. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you ever acquire any independent knowledge of 
such an obligation or commitment? 

Dr. Mehren. With respect to 1964 or to Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Sanders. With respect to Mr. Johnson. 

Dr. Mehren. No, I didn’t. I never heard it mentioned by anybody 
else. 

Mr. Sanders. What did you say in response to his remarks? 

Dr. Mehren. Nothing. 

Mr. Sanders. He didn’t expect a reply from you ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. I think his major interest at the time was whether 
I knew T of a commitment, and his general feeling was if there, was a 
commitment, it was a valid commitment, and it should be kept. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know of any way that the dairy cooperatives 
in 1964 could have made a legal contribution to a political campaign? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t. I do not. You are asking a layman a ques- 
tion of law. 

Mr. Sanders. But I am asking — it is also a mechanical problem too. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t know of any. 

Yes ; I do know of some. I suppose the only way would be a lawful 
contribution as I understand the Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, indi- 
viduals contributed to the total aggregate magnitude of $250,000. I 
suppose that would be lawful. But I don’t know of any lawful way 
corporate contributions of that magnitude could be made at any time. 

Mr. Sanders. And then is it correct that, you did not discuss with 
President Johnson the specific amount which you had already told 
Nunn you would contribute to the House and Senate committees? 

Dr. Mehren. I hadn’t told Nunn of any specific amounts that we 
would contribute to the House and Senate committees. 

Mr. Sanders. I am sorry. I thought you had told him $25,000. 

Dr. Mehren. No. I told him that we had a resolution to that effect. 
Yes; I think I told the President that we had a resolution for $25,000 
each. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you discuss with President Johnson any other 
sums by way of increases in those amounts ? 

Dr. Mehren. I did, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. What were those amounts? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think there was a specific amount. 

Mr. Sanders. This is my question. 

Dr. Mehren. The general suggestion of the President was precisely 
what I said in response to Mr. Weitz’ questions this morning. 

Mr. Sanders. All I am seeking is whether there were specific sums 
discussed. 
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Dr. Me h rex. No. He did not say $300,000 or $500,000. He did say- 
in view of your resources and in view of the limited possibilities of 
personal contributions, that this would be an effective use of money for 
the purposes for which that money had been collected. I think that the 
magnitudes were hammered out in discussions with the TAPE people. 

Mr. Sanders. With regard to the October 1972 contribution to the 
Senate Democratic Campaign Committee, do you have knowledge of 
an earmarking of any portion of that for Edmondson of Oklahoma ? 

Dr. Mehren. That doesn’t come to me. I think there was an earmark- 
ing on the Republican side to Senator Griffin, I think, I think there is 
a letter to that effect. And that again was from an earlier commitment 
that the committee had made. I can’t think of anybody on the senatorial 
side. I do believe that on the Democratic House Committee a state- 
ment was made that there was an earlier agreement to contribute some- 
thing to Mr. Neal Smith. $2,500 must be allocated to the campaign of 
Senator Neal Smith. 

Mr. Heininger. Congressman. 

Dr. Mehren. Congressman Smith. 

Mr. Sanders. I believe earlier in this interview, you said $7,500? 

Dr. Mehren. I think it was $2,500. My memory is not as precise as it 
should be. 

Mr. Sanders. But you know of no earmarking for Congressman 
Edmondson, who was running for the Senate ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I do not. There were substantial contributions, 
I think something in the neighborhood of $11,500 given to him. There 
was a statement here to the Democratic Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee that there was an agreement to put $7,000 of the contribution 
to Senator Fred Mondale. I think there was one for Senator Griffin, 
too. I thing that was $2,500 of a commitment that had been made 
earlier. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know of any specific understandings of any of 
the moneys to the House and Senate Democratic Committees that 
would be passed through to Presidential candidates ? 

Dr. Mehren. None, in the way of passing it through. It was an ex- 
plicit understanding after my discussions with President Johnson 
and my discussions with the committee that certainly the Presidential 
candidates on either side could find benefit in these, but no, I carefully 
wrote a letter to preclude any such interpretation. 

Mr. Sanders. I guess my question is, in spite of the letter, did you 
know of any understanding? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; and I might also say, and I want you to know that 
I don’t know if it was Mr. Heininger, but I did have that draft looked 
at by lawyers to make sure that I was totally within the statutes. 

Mr. Sanders. I have a note here that you made some remark to the 
effect that Senator Humphrey, Congressman Mills, and Congress- 
man — Speaker Albert would participate in the allocation to the Senate 
and House Democratic Committee. 

Dr. Mehren. Here is what we said. “I have arranged for discussions 
with Speaker Albert, Chairman Mills, and Senator Humphrey to re- 
view the allocation of this contribution.” 

Mr. Sanders. They would review it. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Not meaning they would receive some allocation ? 
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Dr. Mehren. No, no. They would review it. What was intended 
there, I think it was not I who suggested this and moved it to the com- 
mittee, I think it was Mr. Bessemer and the purpose was to have a 
review by these three people, all of us knew well, and generally we 
respected them, to look it over and see if it could be done in the best 
possible way in keeping within our own criteria. 

Mr. Heininger. Do you have this document ? 

Mr. Sanders. What is the date of this? 

Mr. Heininger. October 27, 1972, addressed to Mr. F rank Kaufman, 
Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committee, signed by George L. 
Mehren. 

Dr. Mehren. There is, I think, a similar letter to the staff person on 
the House committee, I think, of the Democrats. None was sent to the 
Republicans. 

Mr. Sanders. May I have copies of those two letters ? 

Mr. Heininger. Certainly. I take it this is not a good Xerox time, 
but I will send you copies, if that is all right. 

Mr. Sanders. Fine. 

Mr. Heininger. I take it this is the other document you were refer- 
ring to ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Heininger. To Mr. Henshaw, Fred Henshaw of the Demo- 
cratic Campaign Committee, also draft which is from Mr. George L. 
Mehren. 

Mr. Sanders. Stuart Russell made a very substantial sum of money 
available for what now appears to be a political contribution. I want 
to ask you if you can say that you have any knowledge that any portion 
of money, made available by Russell for political purposes, went to 
persons or committees other than for the reelection of President 
Nixon ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have no such personal knowledge. I really think, 
again without ducking your question, that Mr. Heininger is better 
qualified to answer that question than I am because he did have the 
deposition, and he has heard Mr. Russell, and he knows the fact, but 
not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sanders. Let me first, ascertain you have no such knowledge. 

Dr. Meiiren. No, I do not have any that I can recall now by any 
means, and I had none, really, until, say, a week ago. 

Mr. Sanders. And is your sole source of information Mr. Heininger ? 

Dr. Mehren. Thus far, Mr. Heininger has told me what he has 
written to the Committee To Re-Elect. I guess, more or less explicitly, 
you say that payments made to Stuart Russell went through Bob Lilly 
to pay off a bank loan which had been contributed to Kalmbach. That 
is the only one of which I have knowledge. I think I should also tell 
you, when we engaged Mr. Wright, the distinguished lawyer, I made 
an explicit commitment to him, and in fact, I insisted on it that I do 
not participate in his findings. This is to avoid any appearance of 
persuasion, coercion, or diminishing his own freedom and latitude. His 
report, I think, is due in a month or so, and there has been, except for 
one Mr. Heininger has done here, an understanding that we will not 
take action on the things we have learned, such as this matter of Russell 
and Lilly and Kalmbach. This is until we get the full report from 
Mr. Wright. Mr. Wright is basically engaging two questions, as I think 
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I once told you. First, were there any improper, unlawful diversions 
of funds, and if so, what recovery potential or potentials are avail- 
able? Second, what people, now in the employ of AMPI, appear to 
have been substantially involved in these matters ? 

Mr. Sanders. Without regard to the source of the information, have 
you, at any time, learned that any moneys made available by Stuart 
Russell for political purposes went to or for the benefit of Senator 
Humphrey’s Presidential campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I have not. 

Mr. Sanders. To or for the benefit of Congressman Mills’ 1972 
campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have not. I think I can answer you more explicitly. 
The only ones I know of are the contributions that appear according 
to Mr. Heininger’s letter to the Committee To Re-Elect the President 
could have been used as a mechanism to pay off bank loans which 
initially had been diverted to Mr. Kalmbach. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have knowledge of contributions by Stuart 
Russell to Senator Muskie in 1970 — 1970, 1971, or 1972? 

Dr. Mehren. I know of no such contributions. 

Mr. Heininger. I have seen the checks in Mr. Russell’s files, and 
no such contributions were made. 

Dr. Mehren. You haven’t told me, and I don’t know. I presume I 
will know by the end of March, if such were made. 

I know of one other I think everyone knows about. The indictment 
of Mr. Parr, Nelson in 1968 — I knew of those only after the indictment. 

Mr. Sanders. In all fairness, I don’t think that was Mr. Nelson who 
was indicted. 

Dr. Mehren. Mr. Howard and Mr. Parr, yes. Sorry. 

Mr. Heininger. You are getting tired, George. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I am. It has been a long day. 

Mr. Sanders. Just a couple of questions about the Parr attempted 
checkoff for Mr. Mills. To your knowledge, no moneys were actually 
produced through that system? 

Dr. Mehren. To my knowledge, it was terminated before any deduc- 
tions were made on any payroll. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you disapprove of that because of complaints 
which came to you, or because Parr asked you for approval ? 

Dr. Mehren. Parr never asked me for approval. 

Mr. Sanders. Isham brought it to your attention ? 

Dr. Mehren. Isham and Seheckarski. 

Mr. Sanders. Is Mr. Seheckarski still with AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not know whether he is an occasional consultant, 
but he is no longer a permanent employee. 

Mr. Heininger. He had been consulted by the lawyers on occasion, 
for which he received a daily fee. 

Mr. Sanders. Was this to be a checkoff of employees as opposed to 
members? 

Dr. Mehren. Employees. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know of any checkoff on the part of the 
members ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have never heard of of any other, other than their 
voluntary contributions through TAPE, and those, of course, are not 
directed toward any candidacy or any party. 
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Mr. Sanders. Do you know, aside from the checkoff, do you know of 
any attempt by Parr to obtain direct contributions from directors and 
officials of AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think the answer 

Mr. Sanders. For Mills? 

Dr. Mehren [continuing] . I think the answer to that would have to 
be no. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall when and where you had your conver- 
sation with Congressman Mills in which you were told by him that 
he had no knowledge of the checkoff of expenses being paid by AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. This was a telephone call, perhaps a week or so 
ago, I had been advised by Mr. Wright that Mr. Mills who is, again, 
a personal friend, had fallen and broken his ribs, and I called to give 
him the usual commiseration and hope for a quick recovery. He men- 
tioned these matters of press references to the apartments. He said 
he had known nothing of them. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he raise the matter, or did you ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not really know. I am not sure that I would know, 
if that is particularly important, but I think he did. No, wait a minute. 
I know darned well, I think I said, “Mr. Mills, there has been a great 
deal in the press about those apartments,” and I think he responded to 
me that he was not a candidate at that time, was not aware of it. Mr. 
Mills’ word is good enough for me. 

Mr. Sanders. To the best of your recollection, you had no other 
conversations with him concerning those matters ? 

Dr. Mehren. That is the oidy one, I am quite certain. 

Mr. Sanders. Soon after you became general manager, you had a 
conversation with Joe Johnson about his activities for Congressman 
Mills? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you call him to San Antonio to talk to him? 

Dr. Mehren. Strangely enough, I did not, 

Mr. Sanders. Did he come to San Antonio to talk with you about it? 

Dr. Mehren. He came into my office voluntarily. I do not know 
whether he was in San Antonio for that single purpose or for other 
reasons. I do know that he is the only one, to my recollection, who came 
in and said, “I am doing something that you should know about.” 

Mr. Sanders. Before he mentioned it to you, had you not known it? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Sanders. What did he tell you about the extent of his activities 
for Congressman Mills ? 

Dr. Mehren. He told me only that there were two apartments which 
w r ere being paid for by AMPI with a few people, three or four, I 
think, although he never stated precisely how many, who were support- 
ing the so-called draft for Mills, who were also on the AMPI payrolls 
and expenses. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he name them ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think he did, but I cannot recall them. 

Mr. Sanders. Terry Shea ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t really know. I think there were two females 
and one male, but I am not certain. We do have the records, if you want 
them 

Mr. Sanders. I would just like to throw out the names in case you 
do recall them. Betty Clemments? 
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Dr. Mehren. I think so. I am not sure. I do not know her. But I 
think that is one. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you think this name was mentioned to you by Joe 
Johnson? 

Dr. Mehren. The names of the people ? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes. 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I know they were, because I asked him. 

Mr. Sanders. As being persons on the AMPI payroll ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think so. 

Mr. Sanders. But you cannot recall Terry Shea as being one of 
them ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Sanders. What did Johnson tell you he was doing for Mills? 

Dr. Mehren. That, I am not sure. I am not sure if this is fatigue or 
not, but as I recall it, a support of the Draft Mills, which was well 
before Mr. Mills announced his candidacy, and this was at a time, I 
think, when he said he was not a candidate. Precisely what they were 
doing, I did not ask, and as I recall, because it was ample for me that 
they were doing this at all, and I told them that this had to stop im- 
mediately, and they made no objections to it. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he tell you that he was spending full time working 
for Mills ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, he did not. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you reach that conclusion from other things he 
mentioned ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I sort of have a dim memory that I would think he 
wasn’t putting full time personally in on this. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you receive any impression of how much time he 
was spending on the Mills draft? 

Dr. Mehren. No, and at this stage, I am not sure I could recollect 
if I did. I do not think he ever indicated to me or implied that he was 
on full time. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he say for what period of time ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think he told me when these apartments had been 
leased and when the people had gone up there. I do not have the recol- 
lection of it, but I have records of it. The reason I know we have records 
of it, we compromised the leases and we returned the people 
immediately. 

Mr. Sanders. I am wondering if he remarked that his work for Mills 
began even before the apartment rentals. 

Dr. Mehren. No, I do not think so. By his work, Don, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Sanders. His efforts for Mills. 

Dr. Mehren. His efforts, well, on company time? No, I do not think 
he said that. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he tell you of his travels with Congressman Mills 
or for Mills ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I do not recall him doing that either. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he tell you anything of the arrangements or cir- 
cumstances by which he came to be working for Congressman Mills? 

Dr. Mehren. No, he didn’t. Now, again, this you see, this was in the 
first part of a most troubled and difficult week, to put it mildly, and as 
soon as he advised me of this, I asked virtually nothing else than the 
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knowledge that he had given me and advised him that it had to be 
stopped, and the next thing I did was call Mr. Isham in and said, “Get 
this terminated at once,” and then I believe I discussed it with one of 
your colleagues in Chicago. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you gain any understandings of what knowledge 
Goss might have had of the extent of Johnson’s activities for Con- 
gressman Mills ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think Goss has discussed this with me. 

Mr. Sanders. I mean from Johnson, did you gain any under- 
standing? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Sanders. Did Johnson tell you that he had any conversation with 
Congressman Mills concerning his activities for his campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, he did not. Nor do I recall any with Goss. Don, 
what I really did as soon as I got the compelling information, I 
stopped it. 

Mr. Sanders. I believe you may have mentioned the previous inter- 
view, something about Johnson telling you there were five regional 
people traveling for — as advancemen for Mills. Is that correct ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think so. I do not know of any such. 

Mr. Sanders. You have no present recollection of saying that to us? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I don’t. I don’t even know what that would mean 
to me. I have heard rumors and so have others, that AMPI field men 
went out and got members to come to meetings where Mr. Mills made 
speeches. That is about all I have ever heard. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you learn that from Johnson ? 

Dr. Mehren. No; I learned that from managerial people after I 
became manager. 

Mr. Sanders. Any speeches in particular ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think they said they went out and picked up mem- 
bers who had requested transportation for an academic speech Mr. 
Mills made at Iowa State University, and I frankly saw nothing un- 
usual about that because they go out with buses and bring in people 
for their division meetings and regional breakfasts, and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you learn from Johnson, or anyone else for that 
matter, about AMPI’s payment of expenses for a rally in Ames, Iowa, 
in October of 1971 ? 

Dr. Mehren. The only reference I ever heard to that, it may or may 
not be accurate, and it wasn’t Ames, Iowa. I have told Alan and told 
others that it was this chap Sherman— Valentine, Sherman had said 
some of the expenditures were- in Iowa. Whether it is associated with 
Ames, I do not know. I can tell you what I know about the Ames, 
Iowa meeting, that after I became manager, there was a surplus of 
$1,000 of a regular and quite proper contribution of AMPI to the Iowa 
Institute. 

Mr. Sanders. A co-op ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. I believe a variety of the co-ops had contributed 
to the financing of that meeting. 

Mr. Sanders. In October of 1971 ? 

Dr. Mehren. Whenever it was at Ames, at which Mr. Mills spoke, 
and there was a prorated amount of some $1,000 of excess funds from 
the total group of cooperatives who had supported the meeting. 
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Mr. Sanders. The AMPI records that I have seen indicate that the 
AMPI contribution was to the extent of about $6,000. 

Dr. Mehren. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Sanders. You are not familiar with that ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I am not. I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Sanders. AMPI, in 1971, entered into an arrangement with 
Valentine, Sherman, a computer-mailing firm in Minneapolis. Have 
you ever met Jack V alentine ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you ever met or talked to Norman Sherman? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. When and where ? 

Dr. Mehren. Well, I think we could pinpoint the date. I talked with 
him in the Madison Hotel at the request of Dave Gartner, who is an 
assistant to Mr. Humphrey, and for whom Mr. Sherman I believe 
once worked, to ask whether I could find 90-days employment for 
Sherman, and I told Dave Gartner the answer would probably be no, 
because I was cutting employment then the best I could, and he asked 
me to talk to him anyway, and I did. I recall that he came in, and I 
do not know the date, at about 6 p.m. There were probably a dozen 
people in the living room of the suite, but Butterbrodt and I went 
up and talked to Sherman there. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he make any remarks to you about work done by 
Valentine, Sherman for AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, he did not. He opened up, and I believe this is a 
question that Alan had asked me on an informal basis, with a discus- 
sion of his own capabilities for employment. I think it was I rather 
than Butterbrodt who said, “Were you associated with Valentine, 
Sherman’s outfit that I hear” — and I had heard — “was helping Mr. 
Humphrey in his campaign,” and his answer was, “Yes, I was.” It 
wasn’t for Mr. Humphrey at all in total. There was some work at 
Iowa for Mr. Mills. That is as much as I knew about it. 

Mr. Sanders. You said the work in Iowa was for Mills ? 

Dr. Mehren. Something to that effect, yes. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you gain any better understanding of what was 
meant by that ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, nor did I see any. I made a decision on my own 
that this could not be a person hired and so advised him. I might say 
that since letters have been sent to Valentine, Sherman asking what 
they did, I really had no idea why they were hired or what they did. 
They were not on a payroll when I took over, and, therefore, I did 
not detach them, and to my knowledge, no answer has been given to 
those inquiries. 

Mr. Sanders. In 1971, although I recognize you weren’t the general 
manager then, did you know that AMPI had an arrangement with 
Valentine, Sherman? 

Dr. Mehren. No. 

Mr. Sanders. When did you first learn of this ? 

Dr. Mehren. When I looked at the expenses. 

Mr. Sanders. Soon after you became general manager? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes, I assume by January 18, because I had already 
spoken with Jim Jones. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you at any time learned that AMPI received no 
real benefit from- — for the moneys paid to Valentine, Sherman? 
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Dr. Mehren. No, not in any definitive sense. As I recall the state- 
ments made to me primarily by Isham, nominally, at least, Valentine, 
Sherman were taking polls and whether those polls were used, and 
what they were, I really don’t know. I had no involvement in it. They 
are not a group that I had to detach, as I recall. I think their commit- 
ment or payment to them was another matter, and they were off the 
payroll. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you understand that all payments to Valentine, 
Sherman, then, were paid before vou'became general manager? 

Dr. Mehren, I believe that to be the case, but I am not certain of 
that. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you explain what corporate benefits were received 
from Valentine, Sherman? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I cannot. All I know is that one of them, I do not 
know which one of the earlier people, of the earlier group, but I be- 
lieve counsel told me that they were commissioned to take polls on atti- 
tudes toward farm legislation in the drafting of which DeVier Pierson 
had participated. I do recall asking Townsend what they were doing, 
and I recall that to be his answer. I think there was some more product 
from it. I never saw it or studied it. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you, at some point in time, learn that any money 
which was paid by AMPI to Valentine, Sherman went to the benefit of 
Senator Humphrey’s campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. Only on a rumor basis, and there was a blind shot in 
the dark that I gave Mr. Sherman, interviewed him in the Madison 
Hotel, but nothing specific. 

Mr. Sanders. What I am trying to establish is when did you learn 
this, that some benefit accrued to the campaign of Senator Humphrey ? 

Dr. Mehren. I have never learned that it did accrue. I say I have 
heard that. That is why I asked Sherman, that is someplace in the 
records, but not in my rather weary head at the moment. 

I had the dates of the meeting with Sherman, so it would be prior 
thereto, but I do not know. 

Mr. Sanders. Can you recall the circumstances of your learning 
that information ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. Except that there w T as a general pattern of rumors, 
which as I look back, I don’t perhaps look back on them accurately. 
They seemed to swell as time went by. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you at any time informed or advised by any em- 
ployee or official of AMPI that moneys paid by AMPI to Valentine, 
Sherman went to the benefit of Senator Humphrey’s Presidential cam- 
paign? 

Dr. Mehren. I think that Kobert Isham expressed that as an opin- 
ion to me at some time, but I do not recall that Bob Isham had any more 
definitive or substantive basis for this conclusion than I had, which 
was nothing other than having heard it here or there. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he state to you how much money went to the 
benefit of the Humphrey campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. Nobody did, to my knowledge, and I think that 
would probably be an indeterminate question if such moneys did go 
to Senator Humphrey’s — in support of the Senator’s candidacy, pri- 
marily because there was some work product associated with this, as 
I recall. 
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Mr. Sanders. Did you again gain an understanding of how it went to 
the benefit of the Senator’s campaign ? 

Dr. Mehren. Nobody ever told me that. 

Mr. Sanders. Nobody ever told you that'? 

Dr. Mehren. Nobody ever told me that with respect to any of the 
allegations. 

Mr. Sanders. At some point in time, did you learn that correspon- 
dence between AMPI and Valentine, Sherman was prepared after the 
fact? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I still don’t know that. You mean correspondence 
of what sort? 

Mr. Sanders. Relating to the work purported to be done by Valen- 
tine, Sherman ? 

Dr. Mehren. No. I think the only correspondence of which I am 
aware is Haskins & Sells, who are an independent auditor associated 
with Mr. Wright’s investigation, they have written to the Valentine 
people and asked them to provide full details of what they did and as 
of a week or so ago, when one of the senior partners of Haskins them- 
selves talked briefly with me, they had had no answer. The answer to 
your other question is no, I had no such knowledge. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you had any discussion with Nelson concerning 
the work of Valentine, Sherman for AMPI ? 

Dr. Mehren. No, I have not. 

Mr. Sanders. Or with Lilly ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think so. 

Mr. Sanders. Or with Parr ? 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t think so. I think I may have talked with Parr 
and Townsend at the time at which they told me this was a survey 
activity in the drafting of which DeVier Pierson participated. Parr 
may have been present at that time. I am not sure. 

Mr. Sanders. Would that have been soon after you became general 
manager? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; I think that was probably 6 months later, but I 
am not certain at all. 

Mr. Sanders. And for what reason would the subject have arisen 
at this time? 

Dr. Mehren. As I recall, Townsend initiated these discussions, but 
out of the several thousand questions you have asked me today among 
them, it is very difficult to pinpoint times, places, and so forth, for 
all of them. I think he told me that there was a survey that had been 
done with him and Pierson collaborating in the drafting, and it had 
been done by Valentine, Sherman, and that the purpose, as I recall 
it, was to appraise attitudes of the general public toward farm legisla- 
tion and farm programs. 

Mr. Sanders. What I am trying to gain an understanding of is how 
did the subject arise ? 

Dr. Mehren. I really do not recall as to how it arose, but I believe 
it was generated by Tom Townsend and he explained the mechanisms 
of the survey to me. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know Jack Chestnut ? 

Dr. Mehren. J ack who ? 

Mr. Sanders. Jack Chestnut ? 

Dr. Mehren. I think there is a Jack Chestnut who is associated with 
the dairy company whom I met once, I believe, in Houston. 
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Mr. Sanders. This person is former campaign manager for Senator 
Humphrey, and is an attorney in Minneapolis. 

Dr. Mehren. I don’t believe I have ever met that Jack Chestnut. 
I do not believe I have ever heard of him before, but there is a Jack 
Chestnut that I did meet once. 

Mr. Sanders. Have you at any time learned that a system of paying 
bonuses to Associated Milk Producers, Inc., employees was, in effect, 
after November 1968, for the purpose of producing and making avail- 
able funds to be given to political candidates ? 

Dr. Mehren. I cannot say with regard to November 1968. 1 could tell 
you that three people have stated that prior to the 1968 campaign, 
they had done these things. Mr. Wright once briefly mentioned that 
he knew of some five cases, but I cannot say whether that was the 1968 
campaign or the 1972 campaign. 

Mr. Sanders. But the cases he mentioned to you involved bonuses 
to employees? 

Dr. Mehren. Either bonuses or expense accounts. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you know for which candidates the money Was 
intended ? 

Dr. Mehren. I know what was done in 1968 with respect to the three 
people to whom I referred earlier, which was for Mr. Humphrey. 

Mr. Sanders. Is that the Parr indictment ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. And Howard ? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes. 

Mr. Sanders. That money was intended for Senator Humphrev* 

D r. Mehren. That was my understanding ; yes. 

Mr. Sanders. What other candidates were they intended for? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not know of any, and Mr. Wright has not told 
me anything more than what I said about what he believes he has 
discovered with respect to the time subsequent to 1968. This was, I 
presume, a confidential statement, but he did tell me that he had 
found si ime five ca ses of bonuses or expense accounts and indicated 
that he probably would not look for any more, because he wasn’t 
interested in people who did that sort, of thing, but. he had determined, 
what he thought the basic system might have been and that is all 
he needed to know, and he was then interested in who initiated it and 
who planned it. - w 

Mr. Sanders. Are you saying that you just do not recall whether 
these applied to 1972 or 1968 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I believe the five to which he referred, probably in- 
volved the 1968 election, at any rate. 

Mr. Sanders. Could we go off the record for a minute ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Sanders. Back on the record. The report to be submitted by 
Mr. W right is expected approximately at what time ? 

Dr. Mehren. Mid-March. r 

Mr. Sanders. And is it intended that the results of his work will 
be made available to the Special Prosecutor ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not know. This is the property of the board, 
really. 

Mr. Sanders. Has there been any discussion as to whether it will 
be made available to this committee f 
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Dr. Mehren. Not to my knowledge. Nor has there been any dis- 
cussion that it would be made available. There has been no discussion. 

Mr. Sanders. Just another question or two about a statement you 
made about Russell saying his hillings were coded. Can you give any 
further elaboration? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; other than to say he could go back to his books, 
and by reference to what he called codes, determine which parts of 
it were, in fact, used for disbursements, so to speak. Is that an accurate 
Statement ? You know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Heininger. That is what you testified to. 

Mr. Sanders. Did he explain how the code would work ? 

Dr. Mehren. No ; he did not. 

Mr. Sanders. Was anyone else present when he said this? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes ; I believe John Butterbrodt was present. 

Mr. Sanders. I am through. 

Mr. Weitz. I think I have just one question. 

I think you mentioned, or you testified that in your subsequent 
conversation with Mr. Nunn in October of 1972, after having made 
the decision to increase the contributions to the congressional commit- 
tees, that you informed Mr. Nunn of the decision in a general way, 
and indicated that from your conversations or advice you had re- 
ceived, it may also be of some indirect benefit to the President in his 
candidacy. Is that correct? 

Dr. Mehren. Yes ; I think I had told him what Mr. Johnson had 
said to me with respect to that matter, Alan. I may also say that I 
did it without quoting President Johnson. 

Mr. Weitz. Is there any similar conversation to any representatives 
of the Democratic committees which received contributions, those con- 
tributions in October of 1972 ? 

Dr. Mehren. I do not think so. They had their letter. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. 

[Whereupon, at 9 :15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Mehren Exhibit No. 1-A 

Sluarl II. Riissoll 

ATTOMNCV AT CAW 

2Sl>0 LIlir.HIV HANK TOWCfl 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73102 
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AIR MAIL 
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til South LaSaltt ~ .. 

Chisago, lllinoit 60604 

i 

VtaK M*. H titling tut 

Enclosed, £ok you * in£oKmatiofi and AtcoAd, it 
a copy o{ two tcttuu {torn Uaaion HaKA.it on, kttoAncy, 
dated TtbAuaKy 25 , 1972 , which have tone Ktlationthip 
to the VcpaKtmcnt o J Jut tic t Complaint £iltd againtt u4» 


Omitted - relates to status report on 
AMPI litigation. 


Omitted -.reference to Consent Decree terms 
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M*. tAwin C. UeiningeA ■ 
Page ? - FebAuaAg It, 1911 


My pneient plan ii to be in Uaihington, V.C. on 
T huAiday and FAiday -odi tkii- week-;- io~.it would appeaAthat r 
it we aae going to hold a meeting, to diic.ua the [oAmat 
* Coment- VecAee be(oAe:MaAch ! 6; .itwill have to be done 
veAy ihoAtly. 1 an not cteaA ai to what the pAeient pAo- 
. poied time table £oa depoiitioni ii, imo^aA ai the VepaAt- 
ment o( Juitice ii conceAned. 1{ they imiit upon expedited 
depoiitioni &Aom the UandleAi , ai indicated in Rebecca Sch- 
neideAman'i letteA, 1 would think we would want to ieAiouily 
:■ ConiideA the poaibility ot Aequeiting Judge Suttle in San 
Antonio to coniideA deiignating thii c ate ai a complex caie 
. and theAeby making the Manual FoA Complex and M ultidi i tAict 
Litigation , AatheA than the AegulaA tedeAat~Rulei oi~Civil 
PAoceduAe applicable to thii caie.. You would (among otheA 
thingi) take the iniative away fAoa the VepaAtment ol Juiticq . 
in deiignating and making diicoveAy iubject to the oAdeA ' ’ 

o j the count. 


SHR: jh 
Fnclt . 



' cc: Pa. GeoAge MehAen; 

UaAtin SuAni , E iq. 
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Mehren Exhibit No. 1-B 

law orriccs 

Reevks & Hakrison 

SUITE 500 

1701 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. N. W 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 ' ©»©©*»*••“ 

HUB AAV 

TtlCPHONC 202 298-0030 

TELEX 440378 CROK _ » 

CA01C*RCCVLAW* 


February 25, 1972 ■ 


Stuart H. Russell, Esq. 

2290 Liberty Bank Tower 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73102 

Re: United States v AMPI 

CA }5A 72 CA 49 

USDC, WD, Texas, San Antonio Division 

Dear Stuart: 

The attached copy of our letter of even date 
to George Mehren is self-explanatory. There’s nothing like 
being able to control a subordinate or, phrased another way, 
beware of confirmed judges who aren’t judging yet! (I am 
afraid the instructions, however, are down the line and that 
accounts for the evident implacability of those with whom 
you are dealing.) 

I have read yours of February 22 and the en- 
closure. Your deft hand, "rough draft” or otherwise, covers 
all points X should think we would want to surrender but, 
of course, the frame of reference for my comment is littlfe-.. 
more than the pleadings - hardly the background of an expert. 
I do wonder about the need for SVIII. and about the psycho- 
logical affect upon the members to include them in the manda- 
tory distribution set forth in §IX but I recognize both those 
sections are essentially boilerplate. 



IDWYNHARRISON 


MEH:h 

cc Dr. George L. Mehren 


MABlOM (PWTN HARRISON 

toNtst ocnc nccvti 
ROOCRf r. 5*Cll 

MIHONSOlTC* 

CHARLES CHMt'l LVCCV 
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Mehren Exhibit No. 1-C 


MARION CDWVN HARRISON 
crncstgcnc nccvcs 
ROOCRI r. 9AOLC 
MYRON SOttCA 
CHARLES CMMtT lUCCV 


law orriCES 

RlSJSVlSSS & llAltHISON 

SUITE 500 

1701 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, O. C. 20000 

TELEPHONE 202 290-0030 
TELEX 4*0370 CRDK 
CABLE "RECVLAW" 


or cOuNtn 
MURRAY M.CHOTI^tR 


February 25, 1972 


Dr. George L. Kehren 
General Manager 

Associated Milk Producers, Inc. 

GPM Building, 4th Floor 
San Antonio, Texas 78216 

Res United States v AMPI 
CA S5A 72 CA 49 

USDC, WD, Texas, San Antonio Division 


Dear Georges 

In view of the changing of the guard, apart 
from Jake's reasoning, I decided, with Murray's concurrence, 
not to talk with the incumbent but to take the matter up 
anew with his successor. 

Then Hurray ran into John at the Agnew- 
Sin.ttra party. They had a tete-a-tete on another matter 
and this subject came up. The version of the facts I sur- 
mized to you by telephone is confirmed. I guessed "right". 

The confirmation vote will be no earlier 
than February 29 and probably later next week. After that. 
I'll go see the new management. 

By a copy of this letter I'm suggesting to 
Stuart that he negotiate at the working level - regional 
or Washington - as long as possible and as meaningfully as 
possible. In a week or two I'll endeayor to zero in. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed) MARION EDWYN HARRISON 


MARION EDWYN HARRISON 


MEHsj 

cc Stuart H. Russell, Esq. 
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Mehren Exhibit No. 3 

Minutes - Committee for Tape Meeting 
October 11, 1972 - Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The Committee for TAPE met at 5:00 p. m. on October 11, 1972, 

at the Radisson South Hotel, Bloomington, Minnesota. Members present 

A 

were Mel Besemer, John Butterbrodt, Dr. George Mehren and Bob Lilly, ' 

Secretary. Absent was W. R. Griffith. ’ 

* * * * * * * 

A letter from Albert Holder, AMPI member, San Antonio, waa read 
to the Committee by the Secretary requesting that C for TAPE contribute to 
President Nixon's campaign but not to Sen. McGovern's. Following discussion 
of this letter, as well as requests by other contributors and AMPI Board 

t 

members, the Committee agreed not to contribute to either Presidential 
candidates funds but to contribute $100, 000 as follows: $25, 000 eaqh to ^ 

■ - . i •* 

the Republican and Democratic Senatorial Campaign Committees, as well as : 
$25,000 each to the Republican and Democratic House Congressional 
Committees. y 
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October 24, 1972 


Honorable Peter H. Dominick, Chairman 
National Republican Senatorial Committee 
445 Old Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Dominick: 

Vv'e are pleased to deliver herewith our check for $150,000.00 to the 
National Republican Senatorial Committee. This contribution from the 
Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education Is made In service 
of the general national Interest In an effective and representative Congress. 

The Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education Is aware that 
a primary purpose of any political campaign Is to assure full understanding 
by the electorate of the positions and policies of candidates and of parties. 

We hope therefore that this contribution will facilitate such understanding. 

The Committee knows also that the Interests of agriculture generally and 
of the dairy Industry as well will best be served through a Congress chosen 
by a thoroughly Informed public. 

It Is our hope that the National Republican Senatorial Committee will use 
these funds In large measure to support effective campaigns by candidates 
who understand the needs of American agriculture and who will help In 
meeting those needs through legislative processes. 

The Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education stands ready to 
present our own evaluation of the present or potential capacity of candidates 
simultaneously to serve the public and agricultural interest. Should you wish 
such discussion, please advise me. However, this contribution does not 
depend upon such discussion and you are fully free to use It In your own 
judgment and discretion. 

As you know, our organization Is non-partisan. V’e have supported candidates 
In both parties in the past and we shall do so In the future. Similarly, we have 
assisted both major parties in Congressional campaigns in the past, and this „ 
too we shall fissl free to do in the future. We consider that in assisting selected 
Individuals to present their positions we strengthen the electoral process. By 
the same token, support of comprehensive exposition of party positions fortifies 
the baste processes of election and o§ government. 
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October 24, 197* _ 

Honorable Peter H. Dominick, Chairman 
National Republican Senatorial Committee 
Page 2 

The Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education has con- 
cluded that at present both selective and general participation best 
meet our goal of helping assure government that Is In keeping with 
the traditions of our nation. 

Sincerely, 


George L. Mehren 
Treasurer 

GLMslhJ 

End.. 
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Th e National Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee , 

(Name of Committee) " , 

for the nomination and/or election o f candidates ' “ 

to the United States Senate i n various states 

(Office) (District and State) 

acknowledge receipt during 19 72of check no. 400 d ate d Oct. 24 

day of_ , 1 9 72 . j n the amount of $ 150,000 . c omB ^ttee 

for Thorough Agriculture Political Education. 



The National Republican Senatorial Campaign Comm 
(Name of Committee ) // 

By 


^Signature of . 
Recipient")' 12 * 1 


zed Agent or 
itive Director 


44$ Old Senate Office Building 
(Address) 

Washington, D. C. 20510 
(City, State, Zip Code) 


^fUiEi-SSP- 


Mehren Exhibit No. 5 


APPROVED DISAPPROVED DATE TOPE OF CONTACT 


' TAPE EXPENDITURE VOUCHER 




noiture reques 


. 7- ■ — ■ — - — ' ; 

3. Explain to whom, and for wh at purpose funds are to be used. (Give as many details as possible 
Attach any correspondence or campaign literature, etc., which might be helpful in justifying 
expenditure.) 


jux-Xb* 


4. Request submitted by: 
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The National Republican Con 


ssional Campaign Committee 


tee 



for the nomination and/or election of 



acknowledge receipt during 19^ of check no. 401 d ated 

150, 000. OO ' 
, from 1 


day of , 1972 , in the amount of $_ 

for Thorough Agriculture Political Education. 


Th e National Republican Congression al Campaign Commj 
^ .(Name of Eoarritt eel" ! 


Signature of Author! zee 
Recipient) 

(Address) 


RECEIVED NOV 2 1972 
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October 24, 1972 


Honorable Bob Wilson, Chairman 

National. Republican Congressional Campaign Committee 
412 Congressional Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Wilsons 

We are pleased to deliver herewith our check for $150,000.00 to the 
National Republican Congressional Campaign Committee. This contribu- 
tion from the Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education is 
made in service of the general national Interest in an effective and 
representative Congress, The Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political 
Education is aware that a primary purpose of any political campaign Is to 
assure full understanding by the electorate of the positions and policies of 
candidates and of parties. We hope therefore that this contribution will 
facilitate such understanding. The Committee knows also that the interests 
of agriculture generally and of the dairy industry as well will best be served 
through a Congress chosen by a thoroughly Informed public. 

It is our hope that the National Republican Congressional Campaign Committee 
will use these funds in large measure to support effective campaigns by candi- 
dates who understand the needs of American agriculture and who will help In 
meeting those needs through legislative processes. 

The Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education stands ready to 
present our own evaluation of the present or potential capacity of candidates 
simultaneously to serve the public and agricultural interest. Should you wish 
such discussion, please advise me. However, this contribution does not 
depend upon such discussion and you are fully free to use it in your own 
Judgment and discretion. 

As you know, our organization Is non-partisan. We have supported candidates 
in both parties in the past and wo shall do so In the future. Similarly, we have 
assisted both major parties In Congressional campaigns In the past, and this 
too we shall feel free to do In the future. We consider that in assisting selected 
individuals to present their positions we strengthen the electoral process. By 
the same token, support of comprehensive exposition of party positions fortifies . 
the basic processes of election and of government. 


October 24, 1972 

Honorable Bob Wilson, Chairman 

National Republican Congressional Campaign Committee 
Page 2 

The Committee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education has con- 
cluded that at present both selective and general participation best ( 
meet our goal of helping assure government that Is In keeping with 
the traditions of our nation. : 

Sincerely. 


George L. Mehren 
Treasurer. 

GLMtlhJ 

End. 
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October 27, 1972 


Mr. Buehl Blrentsan: 

Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee 
445 Old Senate Office Bldg. 

Washington, D.C. ; . . i.. ^ 

Dear Mr. Blrentsan: . > ~ . r 

Enclosed is Committee for TAPE check #404, payable to Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee for use of the Committee to help 
elect Republican Senators to the U. S. Senate. 

Please sign the enclosed acknowledgment and return to me In the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. -• 

Sincerely, 'l r 


Bob A. Lilly 
Secretary 


Enclosures 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK - 

Austin. Texas — October .22 1»72 — 


pay to the oroew o r National Republican Senatorial Cam^ ea- sJZ jgfrflL. 

Twenty Seven Thousand Five Hundred Doll ars an d _ 0 0/ 100 dowcah* 

** 1 Committee For Thorocch Aoricultumi 

ical Eul'Cation 
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Mehren Exhibit No. 7 


rnMMlTTEE HOSES 

iriffi'th 

lescr-ior 

iutterbrodt 

iehren 


APPROVED DISAPPROVED DATE MODE OF CONTACT 



' TAPE EXPENDITURE VOUCHER 


TOTHTcWCnE 



;aveC_ 

CitECK MAILED OR DELIVERED TO:. 




. Explain to whom, and for what purpose funds are to be used. {Give as many details as possible. 
Attach any correspondence or campaign literature, etc., which might be helpful in justifying 
expenditure.) 

W:M 


4. Request submitted by: 


. . (il«c) . •' 


foafo) 




•Sincerely, 


Enclosures 


National Republican Campaign Committee 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF-' 


>: l m 1“ 9 36 7<! 


October 27, 1972 


V " Mr. Ed Terrell ' 

Republican Congressional Committee 
New Jersey and C Street, N.E. 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Terrell: 

Enclosed is Committee for TAPE check payable to National 
Republican Campaign Committee in amount of $25,000.00 for 
use of the Committee in electing Republican Congressmen to 
the House. 

Please sign the enclosed acknowledgment and return in the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Bob A. Lilly 
Secretary 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK ..... 


AUSTIN. TEXAS- 


October 27 


yentv Five Thousand Dollars and 00/100 


Committee For Thorough Agricultural 
Political Education 
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Th e National Republican Campaign Committee , 

(Name of Committee) 

for the nomination and/or election of U.S. Congressmen' (R) 

to the_ //a—. il:L . i n - 

((Office) (District and State) 

acknowledge receipt during 1922 of check no. 403 d ate d 27th 

day of Oct , 19 72 . in the amount of $ 25. OOP. 0 0 from the Committee 

for Thorough Agriculture Political Education. 


(L, i. ^' ~ 

The National Republican Campaign Co mmittee 
.(Name of Committee) 


By. 


UUIIC VI IjU.IHI I U ICC / . . 

' / -t ( - y 

ignature of Authorized Agentyar 
ecipient) 

■it C A' j ■ 4- >. ■(- .i- • 


(Address) 

L t tJ iu .,7. ,/)(*. '■■■>'< ( -3 

(City, State , Zip Code) 




THC. ALAMO NATIONAL HANK 
. . of Son Antonio, Toxot ' 


mu 


ASSCOIATED MILK PRODUCERS, INCJZ 

.. . v -MMMni 341-8631 TELEX 76-7446 
'• ; P.O.BOX 32287 .. V**V' 

' •' .; -V ’ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78216 ! . ' ’■ 






ft 66.321.48 


rO THE ORDER OP 


STUART RUSSELL . . '• 

ATTORNEY AT LAW V . ‘ 

2290 LIBERTY BANK TOWER 
OKLAHOMA CITY* OKLAHOMA 73102 


ftam'.tljr-.co Statement—Detaeh Thli Statament Befera Depoiltlns Check 
INVOICE | v INVOICE | : . . i MsepiOTI 


ASSOCIATED MILK PRODUCERS. INCI 
I Invoice 1 ' I deduction! 


NET AMOUNT 





ADVANCE TAYMENT ON LEGAL FEES 

00-6*10 

‘t 

■16-01-00 


■ ' ■ : '• ■ ; '• 

O O *C'/t 

.. ' 

./(, -03-00 

*• • ‘ 

•' . T *'• * !"■ ’ ■ 

. * a 

• r.';-*; ■ . 



* •* 

... ? 


• • ’ * * . • :/ ■ 

• 


• 

, ' • • " ' • • • 

* •_ 




DAU 






FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 :45 a.m., in room 
1418, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present: Samuel Dash, chief counsel and staff director; David 
Dorsen and James Hamilton, assistant chief counsels; Marc E. Lack- 
ritz and Alan Weitz, assistant majority counsels; Donald Sanders, 
deputy minority counsel; Bobert Silverstein, assistant minority 
counsel; Scott Armstrong, investigator; Benjamin Plotkin, minority 
investigator; Gordon Freedman and Emily Sheketoff, research 
assistants. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Ehrlichman, let me direct your attention to 1969. 
Did you become aware at anytime during 1969 of any contacts between 
either White House people or Bepublican fundraisers with the dairy 
cooperatives ? Particularly Associated Milk Producers ? 

INTERVIEW OF JOHN D. EHRLICHMAN, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN J. WILSON, COUNSEL 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you tell us how you came to that knowledge ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am not sure what my first knowledge was, but 
I became aware of the fact that Herb Kalmbach was in touch with 
an attorney here in Washington who represented or at least I was 
told he represented the milk producers or some part of the milk pro- 
ducers. And from time to time in that — I think it was 1969, Kalm- 
bach mentioned that he was getting campaign contributions from that 
attorney in behalf of the milk producers. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall the name of the attorney ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t remember the name ; it starts with an “S” 
as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Does Semer ring a bell ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Had you heard of or seen Milton Semer before that 
time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Mr. Kalmbach specific, or any more specific than 
you mentioned with what the dairy group was, that was making the 
contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I was never very clear about what specific unit or 
branch or interest it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate whether they had — earlier had been 
supporters, for instance, in the previous election of the President, or 
whether this was a new group or new contribution of some sort ? 
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; I don’t recall that. My impression was that this 

was anew contact for Kalmbach. That he had had no previous experi- 
ence with this man. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he indicate how the dairy people or at least Mr. 
Semer came to contact Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Ehelichman. Through an intermediary and I can’t recall ' 
who it was. I recall Kalmbach telling me about another attorney named 
Morgan, and whether Morgan was the intermediary or whether Mor- 
gan was in relation to some other transaction, I can’t remember, but it 
may have been Morgan. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know which attorney Morgan he was talking 
; :about? 

Mr. Ehelichman. Edward Morgan who apparently is a longtime 
lawyer, not the Assistant Treasurer of Treasury, another one. 

. ’ ■[ Mr. Wilson. Off the record. 

[Discussion held off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Was Mr. Kalmbach reporting to you with respect to any other con- 
tributions he received in 1969 ? 

, Mr. Ehelichman. Well, he wasn’t really reporting to me on this. I 
mean, this was a matter of passing conversation rather than a report as 
such. - ' • ;■■■"■ 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know who he was reporting to? 

Mr. Ehelichman. No, I don’t. The reason that I recall this specifi- 
cally, is because of a set of circumstances where he broke off this con- 
tact and there he did report to me in a sense. He came to me with a con- 
cern that he had about it and we discussed it. 

Mr. Weitz. That was much later ? 

Mr. Ehelichman. Well, no, not much. It would have been within the 
-year, I would think. 

Mr. Wetfz. 1969 or 1970 ? 

Mr. Ehelichman. Let me — see, I can’t fix it as to date, but my im- 
pression is that his contact with— Semer is it ? Semers ? 

Mr. Weitz. Semer, S-e-m-e-r. 

Mr. Ehelichman. Didn’t go on for more than about a year and on 
one occasion he came and said, “I have real concerns about this fellow. 
He is beginning to suggest that there ought to be ouid pro auo.” And 
he said, “I just don’t like the feel of it.” And I said, “Well, Herb, that 
sounds to me like something that you ought to discontinue.” 

And he— my understanding is that he did discontinue any contact 
with this fellow. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether — did Mr. Kalmbach indicate with 
respect to what matters Mr. Semer was beginning to make overture 
for quid pro quo? 

Mr. Ehelichman. I can’t recall specificallv anv favors or conces- 
sions or anything of that kind that he asked for. It was just the rep- 
resentation on Kalmbach’s part that T do recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone else, either outside the White Hbhse pr in 
the White House, either in 1969 or in some year approximately a year 
thereafter, talk with you either about the contacts and the contribu- 
tions by these dairy people or their overtures for some type of quid 
pro quo? " 1 ' ' 

Mr. Ehelichman. I don’t recall any apart from this one that I 
hay© told you abotit. 
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Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether the dairy people were in contact 
with other people, for example, in the White House (luring that period ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. I don’t know. I have heard in the 
recent past that they were, but I don’t know that of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. F rom what source do you know that? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Just from the newspapers, this stuff about Colson. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Colson joined the White House staff in Novem- 
ber of 1069, and either at that time or shortly thereafter became re- 
sponsible for contact with special interest groups, is that correct? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That’s my understanding. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it also your understanding that Mr. Colson was 
responsible for, among other things, contact with groups such as the 
dairy group and in particular the dairy group that Mr. Kalmbach had 
been in contact with ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t say in particular. I will agree with you 
in general that that was his responsibility. But what his particular 
contacts were was something I very rarely got into, unless he came to 
me and made a representation on behalf of some group like a veterans’ 
group that some policy change was advocated or some position on a 
bill was desired or something like that. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of the amount of money that 
Mr. Kalmbach received from Mr. Semer as an intermediary in 1969? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do yon know in what form it was delivered to him ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know what he did with the money ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I assume he deposited it in those accounts of his. 

Mr. Weitz. You were aware he was a trustee for several trust 
accounts? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Colson, after he had become special counsel 
in the White House, ever talk with you about any meetings he was 
having with the dairy people, and in particular, any pledges of con- 
tributions or representations with respect to contributions they were 
making? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Colson ever discuss with you the matter of con- 
tributions by outside groups while he was in the White House ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I wouldn’t want to rule it out. I don’t 
recall any specifically, that he discussed with me, but as I say, I 
wouldn’t want to rule it out. Well, with Teamsters. There were dis- 
cussions at the time of the Teamsters’ endorsement about Teamster 
contributions to the campaign. So I do recall that specifically, about 
whether they would or not and what the inhibitions were and, you 
know, all that kind of thing. I don’t recall any others offhand. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any discussions with Mr. Haldeman con- 
cerning contributions by groups for the President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. Groups ? 

Mr. Weitz. Outside sources ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether Mr. Kalmbach was discussing his 
solicitations or contributions he was receiving with Mr. Haldeman? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think he was. I think he was. Well, I can recall 
one joint conversation that the three of us had about contributions by 
individuals, not by interest groups, but by individuals. 



-Mf. Weitz. When was that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It would have been in 1971, 1 would guess. Around 
that time. 

Mr- Weitz. That was the early fundraising effort with respect to the 
1972 campaign? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you said that you recall that Mr. Kalmbaeh did 
report to you, in a general way, with respect to the contribution by 
Mr. Semer and of the dairy people in 1969? 

, Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; it wasn’t a report. 

Mr. Weitz. He told you ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes ; it was in a conversation. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether he similarly discussed the matter 
with Mr. Haldeman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t, no. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss the matter with Mr. Haldeman ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall doing so. 

Mr. Weutz. Were you responsible or aware of meetings between 
the President and special interest groups ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I was responsible for some and I was aware of 
others ; yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in September of 1970, the President, I believe from 
San Clemente while he was meeting, or at the same time he was out 
there meeting with the President from Mexico, called this dairy 
group convention in Chicago. Were you with the President in San 
Clemente in September of 1970 at that time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think I was. I was in on the meeting with the, 
President of Mexieo, so I imagine I was. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss with either the President or any of his 
aides the question of either an attendance to the convention or a call 
to the convention of the dairy 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall . 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss that matter, either the invitation, the 
convention, or the call with Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall doing so. I don’t remember the oe- 
, casion of the call. You have just told me something I don’t recollect. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, approximately 1 week after that convention call, 
two representatives of the dairy group met with the President briefly 
in the White House, do you recall that meeting ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz, Are you aware of any discussions contemporaneous with 
the meeting, or around that time, concerning the dairy group or pos- 
sible contributions from the dairy people ? 

S Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t. Now, was this around the time of the 
Agriculture Department’s decision on price support? 

Mr. Weitz. No; this was in September of 1970. 

■ Mr. Ehrlichman. What was the time period of the decision ? 1 

Mr. Weitz. The time period of the Department of Agriculture — the 
Presidential decision was in March of 1971, the following March. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t think I knew about this in Hie fall of 
1970 or if I did, I have forgotten. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, apparently the White House has admitted that in 
connection with this brief meeting in September of 1970, between the 
President and the dairy leaders, Mr. Colson briefed the President with 
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respect to a $2 million pledge or commitment or representation for 
contributions to the President’s reelection by the dairy people. 

Do you have any knowledge of either that briefing or of that pledge 
or discussion Mr. Colson was having either with the President or with 
the dairy people ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t think I had any knowledge of it at the 
time. I have read about it, of course, in the White House statement, but 
I don’t think 1 knew about it at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in September of 1970, a pledge or a discussion of 
contributions of that magnitude would have been highly significant in 
terms of amount and timing, wouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I would think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you in contact with either Mr. Colson or Mr. Kalm- 
bach or anyone, either Republican fundraisers or anyone in the White 
House with preparation for the 1972 fundraising effort? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; not to any significant degree. It was just not 
in my orbit, so to speak. 

Mr. Weitz. Did the question — this being now approximately a year 
after the first presumably, the contact between you and Mr. Kalmbach 
with respect to the Semer contribution ; was it at that time that you 
recall this express concern by Mr. Kalmbach with respect to quid pro 
quo overtures by Mr. Semer ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I would have to think it was during the time 
I was counsel, which would have been in the year 1969. I am . just as- 
suming that, I don’t have anything to go on on this, but it was quite 
early. It was quite early. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, did Mr. Colson discuss with you any of the prep- 
arations that he undertook to provide for the receipt of contributions 
from the dairy people beginning in — at least preparations beginning 
inthelatel970’s? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. And when was the first time that you recall you became 
aware of the $2 million pledge or the discussion with respect to the $2 
million contributions from the dairy people to the President’s 
relection ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, it would have been within the last year, 
I would think. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I don’t know whether you have seen it. Have you 
ever seen this letter from Pat Hillings to the President, dated Decem- 
ber 16, 1970? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. I have read about it, but I 
don’t believe I ever saw it. 

Mr. Weitz. Who is John Brown ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. John Brown was a fellow on Ilaldeman’s staff 
who was a staff secretary, handled paperflow and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Weitz. Who was John Campbell ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was my staff secretary, in domestic apparatus 
in the latter days. Now he worked for John Brown, I think, originally 
before I acquired him. 

Mr. Weitz. "What about the time of this letter in December of 1970? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know whether Campbell was with . me 
then or not. I would have to check. It would lie close, I think, as to 
whether he were or not. 
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t Mr. Wetpz. Well, When was the staff secretariat System put into 
A operation?' - ' : ’ v ' ■ ■ 

Mr. EHRLiCHMAK. Well, there were two and— well, actually there 
were three. Hie White House had one, the National Security Council 
had one and the Domestic Council ’had one. 

Mr. Weitz. When was that one for the Domestic Council 
-organized? 

Mr. Ehreichman. Well, sometime after Congress approved the 
Domestic Council formation, which would have been late 1970, I 
, would guess, or early 1971. 1 would have to check that. It would be a 
matter of record, but, you know, there was a reorganization and it 
came up and the Congress had 90 days and they didn’t veto it and 
it then went into effect and we assembled it and we’d have to check 
and see what the dates would be. 

' Mr; Weitz. The third paragraph in the letter from Mr. Hillings to 
the President— it refers to the fact that AMPI, which is a 4 airy coop- 
erative, contributed about $135,000 to Republican candidates in the 
1970 election. Do you have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Ehreichman. Well, to the extent 

Mr. Weitz. Whether in specific or general terms ? 

Mr. Ehreichman. I would think that I did because I assume that 
would be money Kalmbach got from Semer because I think it was at 
that time that lie was raising money for congressional candidates in 
the 1970 election. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether Mr. Kalmbach used any of these 
moneys for any purposes other than the 1970 election of senatorial 
candidates? 

Mr. Ehreichman. Yes, I am sure he must have and some of that 
money, I am sure, carried over to the Presidential election. I can’t as- 
sure you, but I guess that’s just a general understanding. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever give him instructions with respect to 
payment of expense to Mr. Ulasewicz ? 

Mr. Ehreichman. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Weitz. And you were aware that he was using funds received 
from Mr. Kalmbach for those sources ? 

Mr. Ehreichman. Yes. 

Mr Weitz. What about Mr. Brewer’s candidacy in 1970 ? 

Mr. Ehreichman. That’s that Alabama business ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Ehreichman. Yes. 

•Mr. Weitz. Now, the next sentence in the letter goes on to say: 
“We are now working with Tom Evans and Herb Kalmbach in set- 
ting up appropriate channels for AMPI to contribute $2 million for 
your reelection.” Did you have any knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Ehreichman. No, I didn’t. 

Mr. Weitz. And finally, “AMPI is funding a special project.” 
Did you have any knowledge of what that reference meant ? 

Mr. Ehreichman. No. , 

Mr. Weitz. In an accompanying memorandum, White House memo- 
randum, “routing slip” really, there are two accompanying routing 
Slips to this letter. One is from Mr. Roger Johnson to Mr. Haldeman, 
indicating he had received the letter from Pat Hillings and directed 
It to go to the President. And a second routing slip from John Brown 
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to John Campbell : “Would you check with E and Colson on whether 
that should go in and if so in what form?” Did Mr. Campbell check 
with you in that matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. I can’t recall his doing so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone else discuss this matter or the subject mat- 
ter of the letter with you ? 

Mr Ehrlich man. I can’t recall their doing so. I don’t recall hear- 
ing of the letter or knowing about it at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. In view of the amount that we are referring to here 
which you agree would be significant at the time, would you recall, 
do you believe you would recall if someone had talked to you about 
it at the time ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, I would assume so, I don’t know, but I 
don’t know that anybody did. I said it would be significant. It 
wouldn’t be terribly significant to me because I was not plugged into 
the fundraising business. But it is certainly a significant amount of 
money in any campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. You said Mr. Kalmbach had evidenced some concern 
at some point about overtures with quid pro quo with respect to the con- 
tributions with Mr. Semer ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, this letter has both this paragraph which refers 
to past and future contributions and also lengthy discourse with re- 
spect to the Tariff Commission recommendations and the request for 
Presidential action with respect to import quotas which was then pend- 
ing in December of 1970. 

Do you recall any discussions, or were you aware of the decision- 
making process with respect to the setting of the Presidential proc- 
lamation with respect to import quotas in December of 1970? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am sure I would. That would be the kind of 
thing that, I would be handling. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk to Mr. Colson about that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall doing so. 

Mr. Weitz. Was he involved in that decisionmaking? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Weitz. If Mr. Johnson’s memo to Mr. Haldeman, dated Decem- 
ber 17, refers to the fact that the matter concerns — the matter of the 
letter — concerns a matter with which Peter Flanigan and Chuck Col- 
son are familiar and on which they are working, does that refresh your 
recollection that Mr. Colson was working on that matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. And I wouldn’t take anything very significant 
that Mr. Johnson said that he wasn’t working around there. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk to Mr. Haldeman about the letter or about 
the substance of the letter? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not that I can recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Did there come a time, after the letter was delivered to 
the White House, that you or anyone else had a chance to criticize Mr. 
Colson for the import of the letter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I just draw a blank on the letter, period. I don’t 
recall any specific conversation about that letter one way or the other. 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to the normal White House routing, if 
the request was made from Brown to Campbell, was it your experience 
to have Campbell check with you and Colson with respect to the letter, 
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if it should go in, would in the normal course Mr. Campbell have con- 
ferred with you about this ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It depends. If I were not available, then he might 
say, well, he is out of town, do you want to wait until lie gets back or 
something of this kind, and they might make a decision just to short- 
circuit me. That would not be the kind of thing that I ordinarily would 
be an indispensable party in approving before going in. So we’d have 
to check and see if I was around at the time and available and so on. 

Mr. Weitz. Was the President involved in the setting of the import 
quotas ? I know a Presidential proclamation was issued. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He probably was involved. Now, to what degree 
I can’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. The reference in the Campbell memo as to whether this 
should go in, was that a reference as to whether the letter should in 
some form or in some briefing form go in to the President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I don’t think any briefing form ; I think the 
question would be whether the letter itself should go in. 

Mr. Weitz. It says, “and if so in what form?” Would the letter be 
reduced to a synopsis of some sort for the President ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It might be. I am just guessing, but sometimes a 
letter on two or three subjects, you would back up with a briefing paper 
saying that this letter refers to such-and-such a treaty. That treaty is 
presently in this kind of a situation and refers to so-and-so, and you 
would give the President a background which he may not necessarily 
have. 

Mr. Weitz. Would you consider a letter that was addressed to the 
President and handed to a White House aide or referrd to the White 
House which referred to a contribution and to a substantive substance 
matter then pending before the President to be unusual ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. The form of delivery certainly isn’t unusual. 
The fact that the letter is addressed to the President certainly isn’t un- 
usual. The fact that it refers to a substantive matter isn’t unusual. 
The fact that there is an implied promise of support or some meas- 
ure of duress involved is pretty much standard fare. That’s the 
way letters come in there by the hundreds. You know, if you don’t do 
this, I will never vote for you again, you know, is sort of a boilerplate 
paragraph in almost every letter anybody ever writes to the President. 

Mr. Weitz What about lawyers representing a large cooperative? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. All right. The numbers are big and so on, but- it 
is just like — I don’t know. Have you ever been on a Congressman’s 
staff or a Senator’s staff? I mean, you know that goes on in those 
offices all the time. 

Mr. Weitz. What about the dual note in support of something, but- 
in terms of substantial ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That’s the grease that turns the wheel in this 
town on the Hill as well as in the executive branch, and I think you 
have to be a little bit- realistic about this. That’s the sort of thing that 
people do in this town, so I would not have been surprised to hear 
that a letter like that had been received by Senator F annin or Senator 
Baker or the President or anybody. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Weitz excuse me a moment. I haven’t seen the 
letter, and I don’t care to see. it. These import quotas, is this in regard 
to dairy products tha t we are talking about ? 
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Mr. Weitz. Yes. I would like to turn your attention to 1971. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Let me round out my answer. Judging by the 
amount of political pressure we got on the subject of milk price support 
from the Hill, from guys like Mills and from some Senators, some 
Senators on your committee, it would be my expectation that to go 
into those offices and to look around, you probably would find letters 
of similar import. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, turning your attention to — in that regard, have 
you ever seen another letter that mentioned a figure of $2 million or 
more campaign contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have never seen this letter to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. I say other than this letter, now that you have seen this 
letter. Other than that letter? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I haven’t really seen it. You waved it at me, but 
I haven’t seen it. But to be responsive to your question, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, turning your attention to 1971. What role did 
you play? When did you first become aware of the decisionmaking 
process with respect to the milk price supports by the Secretary of 
Agriculture ? 

Mr. Eiirliciiman. I think my deputy, John Whitaker, who is respon- 
sible for that area of subject matter, brought it to my attention, and 
whether it was in person or by memo, I can’t recall. But it would 
have been in advance of Agriculture Department’s action, I believe. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the record shows that the first decision by the 
Secretary of Agriculture was made public on March 12, 1971 ? 

Mr. Eiirliciiman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall how much in advance of that time you 
first became aware, through Mr. Whitaker, of the recommendations 
and the proposed decision ? 

Mr. Eiirliciiman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Would it have been less than a month prior to that 
time ? 

Mr. Eiirliciiman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. What v y as the nature of his communication and recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I told you, I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any dispute in the Cabinet ever the 
question ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. In the Cabinet ? 

Mr. Weitz. Between the Cabinet members or between departments 
of the executive branch with respect to the first decision? 

Mr. Eiirliciiman. I don’t recall one way or the other. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember discussing the matter with either 
Secretary Hardin or Director Shultz prior to the first decision? 

Mr. Eiirliciiman. I can’t recall. I may have. 

Mr. Weitz. Was the President briefed or informed of the first 
decision prior to its announcement ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I assume so. 

Mr. Weitz. Or the recommendation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I assume so. I don’t know. That’s the kind of 
thing that ordinarily he would be told about. 
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Mr. Weitz. You recall then nothing unusual or nothing in partic- 
ular about the decisionmaking process with respect to the first decision 
by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I don’t recall anything one way or the other 
usual or unusual. I just am not — I have not refreshed my recollection, 
and you know, it is one of a thousand of those things that went 
through there. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of congressional interest in the price- 
support area prior to March the 12th, prior to the price decision? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I ordinarily am. It is the kind of thing Whitaker 
would include in any briefing on the subject, but I don’t recall it 
specifically now. I became aware of it after a while, you know, when 
it got to become controversial, and I do remember that. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember speaking to Mr. Connally prior to 
March 12 about the first decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Prior to? No. 

Mr. Weitz. With respect to the first decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I recall speaking to him sometime in there, but 
I can’t recall whether it was before, or after. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Mr. Colson or anyone else in the White 
House ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. There again, the only recollection I have of 
this coming up was through Whitaker and if anybody else did talk 
to me about it, I don’t recollect it. 

Mr. Weitz. When did you first become aware of a meeting or the 
preparations for a meeting which was ultimately held on March 23, 
1971, between the President and a large number of dairy leaders? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t tell you when I first became aware of it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you attend that meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe I did, or if I did it was only for a 
small part of it. There would be a record of it if I did. 

Mr. Weitz. If you attended. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. I would have to abide by whatever the rec- 
ord is. I don’t have any specific recollection of that meeting. 

Mr. Weitz. Your log doesn’t show the meeting that morning or 
your attending that meeting that, morning? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I probably didn’t. It didn’t make any im- 
pression on me. 

Mr. Weitz. Whether or not you attended, would you have been in- 
formed of the meeting ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Probably. I certainly was informed of the Presi- 
dent’s schedule both in advance and as it progressed, so 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if there was anything of significance or particu- 
larly controversial or of substantive import to the White House with 
respect to a particular meeting, would you have been briefed with 
respect to that? In connection with being briefed about the meeting 
itself ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, those things are relative. It depends on 
what else was falling apart at the time and I may very well have left 
this to Whitaker as a sort of a, you know, uniauely parochial prob- 
lem of the Agriculture Department and figured that he would have 
handled it, so I would not inevitably been briefed on it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, after the decision on March 12, the first decision 
in which the Secretary of Agriculture did not raise the price-support 
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level, did you become aware either directly or through aides of, first 
of all, increased congressional interest in the price-support area ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you also have an occasion — well, let me just ask 
you. Was that directly or through aides ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I think it came up at a morning meeting. 
You know, we had a staff meeting at 7 :30 every morning of the 
whole domestic side, the Office of Management and Budget fellows 
and other people. AA T e just went around the table and tried to review 
any matters of controversy or other matters, and, I think, it would 
have come up at one of those. 

Mr. AA t eitz. Do you recall who discussed those? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. The congressional liaison fellows would have 
been in those meetings, so there were a lot of people. 

Mr. AAYitz. AYas Shultz there at those meetings ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. AYeitz. Do you recall whether he raised the question with you 
at all? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. AA r ell, he and I discussed it at some point. I don’t 
know whether he initiated it. I am inclined to think John Whitaker 
was kind of the point man on this and AVhitaker and Don Eice who 
was the OMB man in this field, would have worked together on it and 
as it escalated, probably — why one or the other or them would have 
called it to our attention and they might have done it in the morning 
meeting or they might have done it in private. 

Mr. AAYitz. Now let me ask you this. Do you recall a meeting be- 
tween the first decision and the meeting on the 23d, which you did 
attend in the afternoon with the President and his advisors, during 
that period of time, do you recall meeting separately with respect par- 
ticularly to this price-support matter, with Director Shultz and his 
aides and Secretary Hardin ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I believe there was a meeting like that and I 
do recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall approximately when? AYas it very close 
to the time of the meeting with the President? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t recall. It would be a matter of record. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall who else was there besides Director 
Shultz and yourself? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I imagine Whitaker was there. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall whether Hardin was there? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, I believe he was there. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the purpose of that meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. To find out what the fuss was all about. 

Mr. AYeitz. What were the positions of all the gentlemen who were 
there? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t recollect specifically, but if I had to guess, 
Hardin would be defending whatever the Agricultural Department 
did. I know Mills was extremely upset and I know George was one 
of the White House contacts with AVilbur Mills, so I imagine he was 
reflecting the position of Mills and it would have been that kind of 
a situation. 

Mr. AYeitz. AYhat was the result of the meeting? AYas anything 
arrived at or any tentative recommendation that came out of the 
meeting? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if Director Shultz recalls that certainly the meet- 
ing was held and certainly those matters were discussed, but the deci- 
sion was made not to recommend any change at least for the time 
being, until the meeting with the President and dairy leaders on the 
23d, would that be consistent with your recollection ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, not having one, it couldn’t be consistent 
with it. 

Mr. Weitz. It doesn’t refresh your recollection ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I just draw a blank. It certainly wouldn’t be out 
of bounds but I can’t confirm it. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember then, at least at that time, at the time 
of this meeting with Director Shultz and Secretary Hardin, knowing 
of the upcoming meeting between the President and dairy leaders? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not now I don’t. It could have been, but I just 
can’t tell you, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Weitz. Now we have talked about your contacts with people 
in the administration during this period. What contacts did you have 
during that period with persons outside of the administration? Par- 
ticularly representing the dairy people ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall having any. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any contacts with Pat Hillings who had 
written the letter on the other dairy matter? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Marion Harrison? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know Pat Hillings ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I know Pat Hillings. I haven’t seen him for years. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Marion Harrison ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Murray Chotiner ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Or you knew? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the record shows he left, the White House staff and 
became of counsel to the Harrison firm or immediately thereafter on 
March 8. Do you recall any contacts with Mr. Chotiner during March 
of 1971, with respect to this price-support matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know of any or recall of any contacts with that 
being made by Mr. Chotiner with others that you were made aware 
with others in the White House, for example ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. You know of no contacts between Mr. Whitaker and Mr. 
Chotiner during that, period ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall of any being reported to me, 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember attending the Gridiron Club Dinner 
on March 13, 1971 ?, 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not specifically. I went to — I guess I w T ent to all 
of them. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember talking to Mr. Chotiner at that 
meeting about price-support matter? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 
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Mr. Wilson. What was the date of that ? 

Mr. Weitz. March 13, 1971. 

Do you recall any arguments by either Mr. Chotiner or others repre- 
senting the dairy people or within the administration that the Presi- 
dent ought to increase the price-support level in order to take credit 
away from Congress and take the credit himself for any increase? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes ; that was one of the issues, so to speak, in 
the mix along with a lot of others. 

Mr. Weitz. What were the others ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, there were all kinds of them on the merits 
as to whether it was needed or deserved, and what affect it would 
have on the industry and, you know, it was a briefing paper and a lot 
of pros and cons. 

Mr. Weitz. Who prepared that briefing paper ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I haven’t any idea. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it Mr. Whitaker ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I would assume it would be Rice and Whitaker. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that a briefing paper in connection with the after- 
noon meeting on the 23d with the President and his advisers ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I think it was something prepared for the 
meeting with Hardin and Shultz staff and my staff to give us a back- 
ground. To at least give me a background. And it was, as I recall, on 
the issues, you know. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, you have mentioned two. The economic considera- 
tions and the 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I am just really speculating as to what was in 
there. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall the content ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall the specific, content. 

Mr. Weitz. You don’t recall whether the economic measures were 
in the paper ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall. It was a whole complete develop- 
ment of the subject matter. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you just imagine or do you think the idea of the 
President taking credit for the increase rather than Congress was in 
the paper? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t think it was the paper, but I think 
it was one of the things discussed at one point because politics was dis- 
cussed at one point, congressional politics and the interest group poli- 
tics and all the rest of it. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Mr. Gonnally ? I think you mentioned that 
at some point you talked to him about the matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall approximately when and where that took 
place ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t. It may have been that I recall what 
he said at the time of the meeting with the President, because I think 
he was in that meeting with the President. And whether it was then 
that I recall it or whether it was in a separate meeting, I am not clear 
at all. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall, whatever time period or during March 
of 1971, but at whatever meeting, Mr. Connally telling the President 
or Director Shultz or yourself that the dairy people, and in particular 
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dairy cooperatives were involved — were the most progressive political 
people involved in agriculture or something to that effect ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not specifically, I don’t, no. Certainly true, but 
I don’t recall him saying it. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware then, from whatever source, that that 
was essentially true ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, sure. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall either being aware from whatever source 
or in particular Mr. Connally, discussing the matter with someone in 
the White House, concerning the fact that the dairy people hadn’t 
contributed to the President’s election ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Had not ? 

Mr. Weitz. Had not in 1968. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t think I knew that one way or the 
other. 

Mr. Weitz. What about the converse, the fact that they had become 
supporters of the President and had contributed ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I knew that from Kalmbach. I am not sure 
that I heard that from anybody else. 

Mr. Weitz. Did the President know that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Whether in particular terms or general terms ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t know that. Whether he did or not. 

Mr. Weitz. If he knew it, do you have any knowledge as to who 
would have told him that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. And if Mr. Haldeman similarly believes that the Presi- 
dent was aware of the dairy people’s pledge and contributions 

Mr. Ehrlichman. You mean, similarly to you or similarly to whom ? 

Mr. Weitz. No; similarly — consistent with your guess that the 
President may have known? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I didn’t guess that. 

Mr. Weitz. You don’t know whether he knew ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That’s what I testified to. I don’t know how you 
got to the point that I was guessing. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you see the — or were you aware of the briefing 
paper that Mr. Whitaker prepared for the President, in connection 
with the morning meeting on the 23d with the dairy leaders ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. If he prepared one, I would have seen it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the White House in its white paper has indicated 
that in that briefing paper Mr. Whitaker referred to the fact that 
the dairy people— and I am paraphrasing, but it is in a close para- 
phrasing — have begun to or have decided to spend some money and 
that Pat Hillings or his old friends, Pat Hillings and Murray 
Chotiner are involved. Did you have any knowledge of those papers, 
the fact that they— well, as I have referred 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, to the extent that I have testified or told you 
here, I did. But not beyond that. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge or understanding as to how 
Mr. Whitaker became aware of the dairy people’s decision to begin 
contributing or spending money ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, money ? No. 
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Mr. Weitz. Do you know if either the involvement of Mr. Hillings 
or Mr. Chotiner in such actions, if in fact they were taking place? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I have read about it since. 

Mr. Weitz. At the time? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know that I knew about it at the time. 
I can’t recall knowing about it at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if Mr. Chotiner has told us that he talked to you 
at the Gridiron Club Dinner and discussed the matter of price sup- 
ports, do you recall whether at that point or at anytime he discussed 
the question of or the possibility of contributions by the dairy people ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, I don’t even remember the conversation. 

Mr. Weitz. Apart from that conversation, in general, do you recall 
any conversation with Mr. Chotiner ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. No, No, I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Either price supports or contributions by the dairy 
people ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. You said you may have attended the meeting in the 
morning for a brief while if you attended at all ? 

Mr. Wilson. When ? 

Mr. Weitz. Of the 23d? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. This is the big meeting of the milk producers ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. Do you remember any specifics of the meeting in 
terms of who was there, what was said ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; that’s why I really wonder whether I was 
there at all. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether Mr. Whitaker attended? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. No. I assume he did, but I don’t know that he did. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone report to you as to the substance or the out- 
come of that meeting; whether Mr. Kalmbach or Mr. Whitaker or 
anyone else ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. Well, to the extent that it was discussed in the 
meeting with the President later on, I think I got the flavor of the 
meeting. I am not sure that I got any separate report on it. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you did attend the meeting on the afternoon of 
the 23d? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I believe so, yes. In the President’s office. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us whether between the time of the morn- 
ing meeting with the President and the dairy leaders, and the after- 
noon meeting with his advisers and I believe the log shows it was 
approximately 4 :45 in the afternoon, did you discuss the matter of 
price supports in the meeting or meetings with the President? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall how the afternoon meeting came to be 
called and held ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, if Mr. Haldeman was not in attendance as all the 
records seem to indicate and you were, do you know or would you not 
have been or your office be responsible for organizing or calling or 
contacting people to meet ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; not necessarily. 

Mr. Weitz. Who would have been responsible for that ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. Chapin perhaps. It depends on how it came up, 
you know, Haldeman or I were not the exclusive way of meetings get- 
ting arranged. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall how you were first informed that that 
meeting was to be held and you were to attend ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall who attended the meeting ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. The President, Hardin, Connally and Shultz 
and I think Whitaker. I can’t recall who else might have been there. 
Rice perhaps. 

Mr. Weitz. Under Secretary Campbell — do you recall him being 
there ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, not offhand. 

Mr. Weitz. What was the purpose as you understood for the 
meeting ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. To review the bidding, I guess, of the Agriculture 
Department’s decision and see whether it would be reversed or not. 

Mr. Weitz. Can you give us as best you can recall the substance of 
the meeting ? What the positions were of the various individuals and 
so forth? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t do that, I just don’t have that kind of a 
specific recollection of it. It was a rather typical meeting in the sense 
that it was a review of a departmental decision by the President, in 
which the Department justified their action and then other views were 
expressed reflecting, you know, the dissent from the Department’s 
decision and there was a discussion back and forth, and as I recall the 
President reserved his decision. He didn’t announce what he intended 
to do at that time. But I do recall Secretary Connallv and I think 
George Shultz, but at least Secretary Connallv representing very 
strongly the congressional problems that were being encountered and 
my continuing impression of the burden of that meeting is that it 
impressed upon the President the difficulties that had been created for 
the administration in the Congress by this decision and that was the — 
really the clearest realization I had of the effectiveness of the milk 
producers in lobbying Members of the Senate and the House, and it 
was obvious to me that they had gotten to some very influential Mem- 
bers who were raising unshirted hell. 

Mr. Weitz. Was a possibility of a veto of the legislation discussed 
if it -were to pass? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. Mavbe that was nart of the congressional 
setting, but my impression is that the particular congressional problem 
is that it affected our chances on other disconnected and unrelated leg- 
islation because of the unhappiness of some chairmen and influential 
Democrats, particularly those who were obviously in the pocket of the 
milk producers. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any reference at the meeting to political 
campaign contributions by the dairy ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. To the Congress, yes. Said they were salting 
money very hea vily into congressional races. 

Mr. Weitz. Who said that ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Connally said that. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone mention contributions to the President ? . 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not that I can recall. 
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Mr. Weitz. Anyone refer to past contributions of the dairy people? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. The subject of the dairy people’s support of the 
President was not — it was just not something that I recollect out of the 
meeting. The thrust of the meeting was the affect of their contributions 
on the Congress as I recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you listened to the tape recording of the after- 
noon meeting ? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. I haven’t ever listened to any tape recording of 
any meeting in the President’s office. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever seen a summary of that or any other tape 
recording ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever been briefed on the substance of sum- 
maries or substance of a tape recording of any meetings with the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Wilsox. Any — or are you still on the subject of dairy products ? 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s start with dairy products ? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Others ? 

Mr. Wilsox. Others ? Is that relevant to your inquiry ? 

Mr. Weitz. Perhaps in assessing the credibility of the witness with 
respect to his answer with respect to the tape recording for the milk 
meeting. 

Mr. Wilsox. I don’t think — that doesn’t convince me as making it 
irrelevant. You may answer if you choose. I would advise you not to 
answer. 

Mr. Ehrlichmax'. I don’t think I will. 

Mr. Weitz. Has anyone ever offered, or have you ever asked to either 
hear the tape recording of the meeting with the milk people, or been 
briefed as to a summary of that meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. No. Part of my problem is I just haven’t at- 
tempted to refresh my recollection about this whole transaction. I 
just haven’t had occasion to. so I am very, very murky on the whole 
subject. There are just a lot of things that I don’t have at my command. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone at the meeting discuss the possibility of an 
increase for the following year for the dairy people with regard to 
price supports which would be closer to the time of the election ? 

Mr. Ehrlichmaxi Well, it wasn’t in relation to the election as much 
as one of the options that I think was discussed, it was whether there 
might be a later adjustment or a later support. I have forgotten even 
what the issue was really, the factual issue. But I think timing did 
come into it as a possibility and whether or not that would mollify the 
Congress people and the dairy people and whether Cliff Hardin could 
do it. What were the provisions of the law, I think, there was some 
talk about it. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall why that alternative was rejected ? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I believe you said you don’t believe the President 
made his decision at the meeting, but rather reserved his option or 
reserved his decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichmax. That would have been typical. He would very 
seldom have announced a decision in a meeting of that kind and I am 
just assuming, because I don’t have a specific recollection of his an- 
nouncing a decision, I am just assuming, that that is what happened. 
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Mr. Weitz. I believe at least one other individual who was present 
at the meeting has told us, similarly, that they don’t believe a decision 
was made at the meeting. They are not exactly sure of when it was 
made or how they found out about it, although they did find out before 
public announcement. However, on the white paper, on top of page 6, 
the White House paper, the statement is made “After the President 
announced his decision.” Now, does that either refresh your recollec- 
tion or can you explain whether there was some type of decision, albeit, 
not the final decision to be announced by the President, but some deci- 
sion that the President announced ? 

Mr. Ehrlich man. You read me five words out of a sentence. What is 
the sentence before it ? 

Mr. Weitz. This is the beginning of a paragraph. The earlier three 
or four paragraphs discuss the meeting on the afternoon of the 23d. 
The paragraph before reads, “The fundamental themes running 
through this March 23d meeting were two : One, the unique and very 
heavy pressures being placed upon the President by the Democratic 
majority leadership in the Congress; and, two, the political advan- 
tages and disadvantages of making a decision regarding a vital politi- 
cal constituency.” And the following paragraph, “After the President 
announced his decision there was discussion of the great power of the 
House Democratic leadership (which was then pressing for the milk 
price-support increase) and how that power might be enlisted to sup- 
port certain of the President’s key domestic legislation . . . .” 

Now, in that context and given the information we have from the 
white paper, did the President, to your best recollection, announce his 
decision and if so, what did he announce ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have done the best I can for you. I don’t recall 
his doing so and it was not his typical pattern to do so, so I can’t go 
really beyond that. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in March of 1971, did you ever talk to Herb 
Kalmbach about contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware that in March 1971, of any contacts at 
that time between Mr. Kalmbach and representatives of the dairy 
people with respect to political contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall knowing that. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of anv contributions by the dairy people 
in March of 1971 to the Republican Party ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. You mean that they gave in that month ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I doubt it. 

Mr. Wilson. You doubt you were aware ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I doubt that I was aware of it because I would 
ordinarilv not have been made aware of contributions during that 
period of time. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you attend a Republican fundraising dinner in 
March of — last half of March of 1971 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. "Where ? 

Mr. Weitz. At the Washington Hilton. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I was there at one sometime. I don’t know when 
it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Only one that you recall ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember whether- 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It was a congressional fundraiser. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. It was organized by Lee Nunn, does that help ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; that doesn’t mean anything. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember at that particular dinner, whenever 
it was, whether Mr. Chotiner was there ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t. I sat with Texans. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Mr. Kalmbach? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I couldn’t tell you. I imagine, he was there, but I 
couldn’t tell you. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you talk with Mr. Colson in March of 1971 about 
the milk people or were you aware 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recollect any conversation with him. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any contacts between Mr. Colson 
and the dairy people in that month ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall being aware of it. My primary 
source of information on this was 'Whitaker and it was — my whole 
sense of this is that I had something else going at the time, and 
"Whitaker was pretty much left to his own decisions on it up until this 
meeting in the President’s office that afternoon and that I was sitting 
in that pretty much as an outsider, in the sense that I had not been 
really involved in the machinations of it for some reason. 

Now I had the one meeting, as I recall it was in my office with Hardin 
and Shultz and the staff. But I must have had something else going 
at the time that was taking my time. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, whether it was through Whitaker or from what- 
ever source, were you aware of any such contacts ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. I have answered the best I can on that. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware at anytime of any problems between 
Colson and the dairy people, in the sense of who was representing them 
or any lack of rapport or bad rapport between their lawyers and 
Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did vou ever tell Mr. Chotiner to, or arrange directly 
or indirectly for Mr. Chotiner to, arrange with Mr. Kalmbach to 
arrange for dairy contributions from the dairy people? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever ask Mr. Chotiner — you or perhaps through 
Mr. Whitaker ask Mr. Chotiner to specifically meet with the dairy 
people to iron out some problems with respect to campaign 
contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. For me to meet with the dairy people ? For him ? 

Mr. Weitz. No; for Mr. Chotiner to meet with the dairy people. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. How about Mr. Chotiner to meet with Kalmbach with 
respect to campaign contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; as I said, I don’t recall ever steering Chotiner 
to Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. On my question concerning contributions, how about 
asking Mr. Chotiner, directly or indirectly, to meet with either his 
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people and or Kalmbach with respect to representation of the dairy 
people vis-a-vis the administration or the White House ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t understand. You alluded to that before. 
That’s something that doesn’t ring a bell. 

Mr. Weitz. To your understanding or recollection there was no 
difference, as far as you are aware of, as to who represented the dairy 
people? What lawyers met with Colson or represented the dairy 
people ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I wasn’t aware of it. As of right now I can’t 
recall of ever hearing of it. 

Mr. Weitz. Just to understand the usualness or unusualness of this 
type of circumstance, do you recall any situation in which any special 
interest group, for example, had problems in connection with meetings 
or contacts with Mr. Colson, and you intervened or had someone inter- 
vene to iron them out or have new lawyers or new representation 
brought in ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Ho ; the only thing that I can recall that comes 
anywhere close to that, had to do with the postal workers and that 
was a very touchy situation, where Rademacher the president of one 
of the postal carriers’ unions, was dealing with the Post Office Depart 
ment and felt he had a better contact with Colson and the question of 
whether Colson would present the views of the postal workers to the 
White House or whether they should come through Ted Klassen at the 
Post Office Department and there were a lot of hard feelings over that 
particular circumstance. We had some problems with the building 
trades, similar sort of to the Department of Labor should deal with 
that or whether they should come in through Colson’s office. So it is 
not a strange subject to me, so I recall, but I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. It is or you don’t recall anything with respect to the 
daily people ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. No; I don’t, 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any knowledge, for example, as to whether 
Mr. Chotiner was — had anything to do with representation, contact 
with the dairy people sometime in March of 1971 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Sometime I became aware of the fact that his 
firm represented the dairy people, that’s all I knew. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I believe that to your best recollection, the Presi- 
dent did not announce his final decision at the afternoon meeting of the 
23d? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. I said to your best recollection. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; but you turned it to an affirmative view. 
I can’t say to my best recollection he didn’t. All I can say is I don’t 
recall him doing so. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall when you first became aware of his 
decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Having attended the afternoon meeting, do you assume 
that you were, in fact, informed of the decision before it was effectu- 
ated ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. After the meeting on the afternoon of the 23d, do you 
recall any conversations, meetings, or any other contacts that either 
you participated in or were aware of with respect to the dairy matter ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I think at sometime I talked with the Presi- 
dent about it. 

Mr. Weitz. After the afternoon meeting? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And was this before the decision was publicly an- 
nounced ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t tell you that ; I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall what the substance of the meeting or the 
purpose of the meeting was, what conversation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Oh, it wasn’t a meeting called for the purpose. 
I think he and I just discussed it in passing, and I say in passing, in 
line w ith a lot of other things that we had to talk about. 

Mr. Weitz. Did t 1- e President ever indicate to you that he was aware 
or appreciative of . ne dairy people’s support? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. You mean in terms of campaign contributions or 
something of that kind ? 

Mr. Wettz. No ; I said their support. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall his doing so. But I am not prepared 
to get into my conversations with the President with you in any event. 
I mean, that’s just not something that I do. 

Mr. Weitz. Even with regard to political support? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, it is very hard to separate these things out. 
And I don’t think that it is proper for me to sit here and talk to you 
about private conversations that I have had with the President about 
matters that involved substance; I just don’t think that’s appropriate 
for me to do. 

Mr. Weitz. Just to clarify your last comment, are you relying on the 
doctrine of executive privilege or some other principle ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t invoke executive privilege. It isn’t 
for me to invoke. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you been instructed to assert it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; but I am just cautioning you, if you want 
to get into the question of whv did the President decide to do what he 
did on a substantive matter, I don’t think, if I know, that because of 
something he told me that, it is my job to tell you. In fact, I think to 
the contrary. I owe him a certain duty of respecting his confidences 
about whatever he may have told me about his processes of substan- 
tive matters, so if you ask me why did he decide to raise price supports, 
or why did he decide to sell wheat to China, or sell wheat to the Kus- 
sians, I think it is very improper for someone in my former position 
to lay that out on the table to someone in your position, it’s none of 
your business. 

Mr. Weitz. Well, let me just — we are not going to compel you at 
this stage on pain of contempt, but if we do ask you questions, within 
the mandate of the Congress measuring the scope of this committee, 
and if you are not exerting an executive privilege, it is our position 
that it is our business and furthermore, that you should be required 
to answer. And I will ask you one more time. Did the President ever 
indicate to you, apart from the reasons for making any substantive 
decision, whether he was appreciative or in favor of the dairy peoples’ 
support for him ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t recall him doing so. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, following the 25th with respect to the price sup- 
port matter, did you have an involvement or did you become aware of 
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any political contributions by the dairy people for the President’s re- 
election ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. I did at some time and I can’t tell you when. I 
can’t tell you whether it was before or after the election. 

Mr. Weitz. The 1972 election ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember how you became aware of it? Who 
told you about it ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I just have some general understanding of 
the fact that they made contributions. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any commitments, either made or in 
existence in 1971, with respect to contributions by the dairy people for 
the President’s reelection ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. In 1971 ? I can’t recall knowing it in 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. What about in 1972 ? 

Mr. Eiirlichman. Yes, it could have been 1972. And, again, I don’t 
have a specific recollection of somebody telling me specifically, you 
know. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware, at any time, of a commitment on the 
part of the dairy people to contribute $90,000 a month to the Presi- 
dent’s reelection effort ? 

Mr. Ehrliciiman. No, I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in light of Mr. Kalmbach’s earlier expressed con- 
cern to you sometime in 1969, perhaps with respect to the overtures by 
Mr. Semer, when you became aware subsequently of contributions by 
the dairy peopl e for the President’s reelection efforts, did anyone again 
express any concern to you concerning a possibility, either from ap- 
pearance sake or from the dairy people’s part, of quid pro quo for those 
dairy contributions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you yourself have those concerns ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. There was no discussion of it to your knowledge in 
the White House ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t remember any. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, did there come a time in August or September 
of 1971, when you discussed with Mr. Colson the desirability or need 
for $5,000 for Mr. Krogh ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, not in those terms. 

Mr. Weitz. Would vou tell us in what terms? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, my recollection of this is that Krogh talked 
to me about his need for a budget or some money for what’s now 
known as the “Plumbers” and I sent him to Colson or suggested to 
him that he talk to Colson and I don’t remember which. I don’t recall 
having any specific conversation with Colson about it myself. 

Mr. Weitz. You say that Mr. Krogh referred to a budget. Did you 
know what the budget was or the magnitude of the budget ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. It was to carry out this investigation on the 
west coast. The magnitude, I don’t think I did know. 

Mr .Weitz. Did vou know the source of the money which Mr. Colson 
would be requested by Mr. Krogh to provide ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not until about the last 3 months. 
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Mr. Weitz. Dicl you know in what way Mr. Colson would attempt to 
procure that money ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it clear to you or did you have an understanding 
that it would be from some private, some private outside source ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did Mr. Colson have a budget, a White House budget? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you believe that it would come from his own budget? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I assumed that it would. He had a great deal more 
latitude in his budget than the rest of us did. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Mr. Colson’s grand jury testimony from the Los 
Angeles grand jury with respect to the request, he indicates on page 
651, he received a call from you and upon the question, “Will you tell 
us, please, the substance of that conversation?”, his answer at page 652 
is, “Yes, Mr. Ehrlichman asked me if I could obtain $5,000 for Mr. 
Krogh and he indicated the money was needed rather quickly, as I 
recall,” and then he goes on to discuss how he obtained the money. Do 
you recall that conversation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you tell Mr. Colson to obtain $5,000 for Mr. Krogh? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any arrangement by which, or any 
instance in which Mr. Colson obtained moneys from the dairy people 
for any of his projects or any of Mr. Krogh’s projects? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, we have a memo from Gordon Strachan to Halde- 
man, dated September 16, 1971. and it goes as follows: “Subject: Milk 
Money. You asked me to check Colson regarding an independent agree- 
ment with the milk people for Colson to get cash. Colson confirmed that 
he had made a separate arrangement to obtain $5,000. This money was 
committed by Ehrlichman but never delivered in connection with a 
project we (Colson and Ehrlichman) worked on together.” 

Do you recall any such subject? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know what that would refer to unless it 
were this Krogh transaction. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever make a commitment, either to Krogh or 
to anyone else, to obtain that money or any other moneys ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. I have described to you my recollection of 
that transaction. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you know Joseph Baroody or do you know Joseph 
Baroody? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I know Bill Baroody and I know Bill Baroody’s 
father, but those are all the Baroodys I know. 

Mr. Weitz. That’s his brother. Do you know the public relations firm 
of Wagner and Baroody ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know of any suggestions or arrangements where 
Mr. Colson had arranged for a public relations firm to be hired by the 
milk people? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know George Webster ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware that he organized certain committees 
to collect campaign contributions for the 1972 election ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman'. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware whether he formed committees to re- 
ceive moneys for any purpose ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t think I knew that. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether he provided, from whatever 
source, moneys to Mr. Colson ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Webster? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Baroody ? Did you know whether Mr. Col- 
son received any moneys from Baroody ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I heard subsequent, say within the last 
several months that Colson says that he got money from Baroody to 
give to Krogh, but the Strachan memo would indicate to the contrary, 
so I don’t know what to believe. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know of any relationship between the Wagner 
and Baroody firm and the milk people ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever have an occasion to discuss with Mr. Halde- 
man, or anyone else in the White House, the problem of any arrange- 
ments in which Mr. Colson was soliciting or receiving moneys from 
the outside, from contributors separate and apart from the organized 
fundraising effort such as from Mr. Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Weitz. No one ever mentioned to you the problem of trying to 
have contributions solicited only through one source or organized 
and controlled sources ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. You talked about your understanding of Mr. Ivrogh’s 
understanding of the source of where the funds came from. Is this 
through newspaper accounts ? 

Mr. Wilson. Let me interrupt you, because I knew that Mr. Ehrlich- 
man was not aware of the facts in relation to a number of your ques- 
tions. This kind of evidence, which you are now seeking to deyelop, 
is relevant to the criminal trial in Los Angeles for which Mr. Ehrlich- 
man is indicted. I don’t think that you should go into that. Here he is 
on the eve of trial out there. 

Mr. Weitz. I was just trying to establish his knowledge of the source 
of the money. 

Mr. Wilson. That’s the reason I usually kept quiet, because it was 
usually a negative answer, but I don’t know whether an affirmative 
answer is coming out or not. but I am appealing to you not to inter- 
rogate this man on the eve of his trial out there to matters that may be 
relevant out there. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge of any money solicited from 
a Mr. Mulcahy for whatever purpose ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know if solicited is the word. I was given 
to understand that Mulcahy was a contributor to the 1 972 campaign. 

Mr. Weitz. Do vou know of anv particular requests for approxi- 
mately $3,000 or $3,000 from Mr. Mulcahv? A request of money to 
come from Mr. Mulcahy for a particular purpose ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Mr. Cashen involved in soliciting or receiving 
funds for various purposes or any purposes? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Weitz. Now I would like to turn your attention quickly to 1972. 
Were you aware in 1972 of the lawsuit of Nader v. Butz with respect 
to milk price-support decisions of 1971 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Just casually in newspaper reading. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in a memo which we have from John Dean to you 
of February 1, recounting the farts of the case which had previously 
been filed the week before, he assesses the impact of the case on the 
current year and particularly the President’s campaign. On page 3 he 
makes the following statement: “Aside from the ultimate decision in 
the case, the discovery proceedings could prove disastrous.” And he 
talks about the fact that probably under existing law, Nader could 
be permitted to take depositions and so forth. 

Did you have any occasion to discuss this matter with either Mr. 
Dean or Mr. Haldeman or anyone else in the White House? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall th -> memo. Did I get the memo ? 

Mr. W eitz. It has your name on it. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That doesn’t mean I got it. J ohn Dean to me, dated 
February 1, information. A lot of these so-called information things 
I never saw. 

Mr. Weitz. That’s why the question was not restricted to the memo 
itself but rather with respect to the suit. 

Mr. Ehrlichman. This was one of the things that may have come 
up in one of those staff meetings. This was the reason for the staff 
meetings, to bring up current litigation and departmental problems 
and current problems and things of that matter. I wouldn’t want to 
rule it out. 

Ordinarily, a thing like this, directed to me, would have been kicked 
over to Whitaker without me seeing it and then if he thought it 
was sufficiently pressing, he would have then passed it on to me 
after his review. And I don’t recall any specific concern about this 
lawsuit by Haldeman or by anybody else. 

Mr. Weitz. What about an antitrust suit that was filed by the De- 
partment of Justice against the dairy people, do you recall that 
matter ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. I don’t know about that. I don’t think I 
knew about it at the time. I have read about it obviously since, but 
I am not sure we were consulted about that in advance. 

Air. Weitz. Now you will notice on the back page of that memo, 
there is really a second smaller memo that refers to the fact that 
on the same date the antitrust suit was filed, do you recall being ap- 
prised of that or discussing the matter with anyone ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t. But if it were filed, it undoubtedly 
would have showed up in the news summary and I would have read 
it as a matter of course. 

Air. Weitz. Now, the previous fall the Department of Justice rec- 
ords indicate the original recommendation from the Antitrust Di- 
vision to the Attorney General was to impanel a grand jury to inves- 
tigate possible criminal indictments against the milk people and, sub- 
sequently, the Attorney General rejected that recommendation and a 
civil suit was ultimately filed which is referred to there. Do you have 
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any knowledge or were you aware of any discussions in the White 
House or between the White House and anyone in the Justice De- 
partment with respect to that decisionmaking ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t recall. 

Mr. Weitz. Or the earlier recommendation ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, either in late 1971 or late 1972, did you have occa- 
sion, directly or indirectly through Mr. Whitaker, for example, to 
discuss with Mr. Kalmbach any solicitations he was making or any 
contacts he was having with the dairy people? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not that I can recall. I would say ordinarily 
Whitaker would not have been involved in that. Let me rule out the 
indirectly part of that right off the bat, because that is not ordinarily 
the kind of thing that Whitaker would have in any way been con- 
cerned with, and I don’t recall having any personal conversations with 
Kalmbach on that subject. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of any meetings or contacts between 
Kalmbach and the dairy people in 1972 with respect to the contri- 
butions ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Now the dairy people— if you give me some 
names. 

Mr. Weitz. Harold Nelson? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Jake Jacobsen? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have heard of him, but I don’t recall Kalmbach 
having any contact with him. 

Mr. Weitz. George Mehren ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Associated Milk Producers, AMPI? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I have heard of that, of course, but I don’t 
think I knew of any contacts between Kalmbach and those people. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you aware of at anytime, or do you recall having 
any contact with Kalmbach, directly or indirectly, at which he indi- 
cated to you he was cutting off or terminating any further solicitations 
by him of the dairy people? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; the one I told you about. 

Mr. Weitz. That was in 1969 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I think it was. It was some place back there 
fairly remote. I can’t say precisely, but that would be my best guess. 

Mr. Weitz. And for the reasons that you have already mentioned or 
for the reason 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes; right. 

Mr. Weitz. And you don’t associate that conversation between you 
and Mr. Kalmbach with the 1972 series of events including, for in- 
stance, the focus on the ITT investigation and so forth. You don’t 
associate those two ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. You have lost me. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me start from the beginning. 

In 1972, in the course of the confirmation hearings of Attorney 
General Kleindienst, there was some reference and attention with 
respect to earlier decisions of ITT. Do you associate your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Kalmbach, about cutting off his contact with the dairy 
people, with this concern in 1972 over the ITT matter ? 
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Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I associate it with Kalmbach’s personal re- 
vulsion, I guess, is the way to say it ; his having been asked for quid 
pro quo. And that’s the only thing I associate it with. 

Mr. Weitz. When you spoke to Mr. Kalmbach, did you make any 
statement to him or react to him ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I agreed with him totally. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ask him whether he told others of his de- 
cision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t kn ow. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether he told others of his ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I have no idea. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether he indicated his decision or im- 
parted his decision to you with anyone else ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you ever discuss with Attorney General Mitchell, 
with respect to price supports, dairy imports or the antitrust suits ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t recall doing so. I think I would remember 
the antitrust suit, particularly if I had discussed it. And I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. And in the same vein, were you aware of any other con- 
tacts with — any contacts between the White House and Attorney 
General Mitchell with respect to the antitrust suit that you can re- 
member ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. By other people, you mean ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes ; other than yourself? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I just don’t recall hearing of any. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s take a recess. 

[Short recess taken.] 

Mr. Sanders. Mr. Ehrlichman, during the period of February- 
March 1971, at the time when the milk price-support decision was in a 
state of flux, did you receive any telephone call or any kind of com- 
munication from Congressman Mills concerning the price support? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I don’t think I did personally. 

Mr. Sanders. Were you advised that anyone on your staff was con- 
tacted by Congressman Mills ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I think some people on the White House staff 
were, and it seemed to me the representation came basically from 
George Shultz and John Connally to me at a later time. But I think I 
heard that either the Congressman or his staff were making representa- 
tions. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you recall receiving a memorandum from Secre- 
tary Shultz concerning the conversation with Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not offhand, no. 

Mr. Sanders. I would like to ask the same question of you concern- 
ing Speaker Albert ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes ; his name was also mentioned in the same 
way. 

Mr. Sanders. With respect to Mr. Mills, Poage, Senators Talmadge, 
and Humphrey, did you have any conversation at all with respect to 
the milk-price decision ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Sanders. Or do you remember any members of your staff having 
contact with any of them ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, I think John Whitaker had some contact— 
when you mentioned Poage — Whitaker had had contact from Poage. 
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Mi'. Sanders. Do you recall being apprised of any contracts by the 
legislators with the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not specifically. Secretary Hardin, I think, sum- 
marized the degree of congressional pressure in this meeting that we 
had with him. 

Mr. Sanders. At or about that time, did you learn of any contacts 
with these legislators by officials of AMPI ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Not specifically. It was generalized that as I 
indicated before, that they were recipients of heavy contributions from 
the milk producers and that they obviously were being worked on. 

Mr. Sanders. Do you have a recollection of any specifics concerning 
contributions to these legislators ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. I think it was John Connally who indicated 
an amount of money that he knew had been contributed to Wilbur 
Mills, and in turn Mills had used to dole out to other Democratic 
candidates. I don’t remember what the amount was. It was a substan- 
tial amount of money. 

Mr. Sanders. Did it seem to you that Mr. Connally was speaking 
in general of dairy cooperatives or specifically of AMPI ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you learn at any subsequent time of additional 
contributions to any of these legislators by dairy cooperatives ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Sanders. With respect to the general understanding you had of 
contacts between Mr. Kalmbach and Semer, did it appear to you at 
anytime that anyone in the White House or in the reelection effort 
sought contributions from AMPI ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Or from any of the dairy cooperatives? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; that wasn’t my impression. 

Mr. Sanders. What was your impression ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. That Kalmbach had been approached by this 
individual through an intermediary. 

Mr. Sanders. Did you learn at anytime that AMPI had pledged 
funds of any size for the reelection of the President in return for some 
specific favorable governmental action ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Sanders. Or that they did in return for some favorable govern- 
mental action ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No. 

Mr. Sanders. With regard to the antitrust action against AMPI, do 
you have any recollection of learning of efforts on the part of any of 
the legislators I have named to urge or induce the executive branch to 
change its course of action ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I don’t. I don’t think I — to be responsive, I 
just don’t recall anything like that. 

Mr. Sanders. The Secretary of Agriculture’s decision to fix the price 
of milk for marketing year beginning in April of 1969 was announced 
on December 26, 1968, at a time when President Johnson was still in 
the White House. When you came into the White House in early 1969, 
can you now recall being aware of a decision in that respect being made 
by the previous administration ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No ; I can’t. 
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Mr. Sanders. Do you have any recollection concerning the fixing of 
the price level for milk for the marketing year 1969-70 ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Plotkin. Mr. Ehrlichman, can you give me your perception of 
the political pressure that was placed on the administration at the time 
of the 1971 milk price increase with regard to — did it seem like an 
inordinate amount of pressure in regard to other decisions of this type ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. It operated on two levels. One was the interest 
group pressure, so-called, as the milk producers’ representations to 
the White House which were not unusual in my view. About like you 
get from the truckers or the railroads, or you know, some other 
interest ; veterans, for instance, in other issues. 

What was different about this was the extremely marked con- 
gressional pressure that came with it that was out of proportion to 
the kinds of accompanying congressional pressure that you ordinar- 
ily get with a particular interest group representation of the White 
House. And this was translated, as I indicated before, into demands 
by key chairmen of congressional committees particularly, and not in 
germane ways, but in the form of duress in nongermane areas, so to 
speak. In other w T ords, that the reason John Connally was in this was 
that Wilbur Mills was his chairman. He handled the Treasury matters, 
and we had things before Ways and Means. Ways and Means was just 
loaded with administration bills, and Connally reported nothing is 
going to move. The chairman is extremely unhappy. I have never 
seen him so unhappy, and so we were really feeling the bite on reve- 
nue sharing and a number of tax measures and some economic measures 
and just across the board. That is why George Shultz got so turned 
on, because he had economic things up there that were of concern, and 
so people like Talmadge and Mills and the Speaker were upset, this 
came very much to the front burner. 

Mr. Plotkin. Was it your perception that a bill to increase the 
minimum level of price supports could be held at 85 or 90 percent? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. Would it have passed Congress ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. We were told that it would, and we would have 
all the disadvantages and none of the advantages of graceful 
acquiescence. 

Mr. Plotkin. Can you speculate whether that would be the Presi- 
dent’s perception ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes, that was one of the arguments that was put 
to the President. 

Mr. Plotkin. And can you further speculate as to the President’s 
feeling as to had he vetoed such a bill, how it would have been dealt 
with ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. He was advised he would have been nulled. 

Mr. Plotkin. Is that the term for overruled on the veto ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Yes. 

Mr. Plotkin. I just wanted to clarify that for the record. 

Mr. Wilson. Off the record. 

I Discussion held off the record.] 

Mr. Plotkin. On the record. 

Now, with regard to the statement that you said that Governor 
Connally said that money was provided to Congressman Mills to 
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dole out to other candidates, was it your understanding that the 
money was to be doled out to only promilk interest candidates? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. No, I didn’t understand it that way. My impres- 
sion was, and it was only a personal impression, that this accounted 
for a certain amount of the chairman’s leverage with his committee, is 
what flashed through my mind when I heard that. That this was — 
and this is, of course, an old story in these Members who have distri- 
bution rights on contributions, that they gain leverage over other Mem- 
bers through this device and hearing about Wilbur Mills’ vaunted 
influence on the Hill, this was a revelation to me. I never heard it 
before, and it accounted to me for a certain amount of that control. 

Mr. Plotkin. Now, did Governor Connally say that the money that 
went to Congressman Mills was from— — • 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Milk producers ? 

Mr. Plotkin. And would it have been your perception at that time 
or even now, that you are looking back in retrospect, that the money 
should have been or was likely to be used for the benefit of candidates 
that were favorable to milk interests % 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Well, that would have been my unexpressed as- 
sumption that that certainly had to go along with it with whatever 
other commitments he could exact, but obviously, he couldn’t make 
water run uphill very long if he gave milk producers’ money to people 
who opposed their interest. Why, it wouldn’t have lasted too long. 

Mr. Plotkin. Can you recollect whether at the time you asked him 
the amount of money involved ? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. T didn’t ask him, but it seemed to me that he 
mentioned a figure, and I don’t remember what it was. Substantial. 

Mr. Plotkix. You couldn’t even give a ballpark estimate? 

Mr. Ehrlichman. Substantial. No. But I remember being impressed 
that it was a substantial amount of money. 

Mr. Plotkix. That’s all. 

Mr. Sanders. That’s all. 

# * * * * * * 

[Whereupon, at 3 :10 p.m., the committee proceeded to the considera- 
tion of other matters.] 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :20 a.m., in room 
G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Baker. 

Also present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel; Alexander 
Keema, investigator; John Elmore, research assistant; Benjamin Plot- 
kin, minority investigator. 

Senator Baker. Miss Clancy, would you hold up your right hand, 
please ? Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
so help you God ? 

Miss Clancy. I do. 

Senator Baker. Will you please identify yourself for the record ? 

TESTIMONY OF LYNDA E. CLANCY, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. 

DeGOOYEE, COUNSEL 

Miss Clancy. Lynda Clancy. 

Senator Baker. And your residence? 

Miss Clancy. 1011 Arlington Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

Senator Baker. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dorsen. First, Miss Clancy, I understand that you are repre- 
sented by Mr. DeGooyer. For the record I would appreciate it 

Mr. DeGooyer. My name is John DeGooyer, middle initial G., 
1776 F Street, NW., Washington, D.C., counsel for the witness. 

Mr. Dorsen. Miss Clancy, could you please trace your duties or jobs 
briefly, starting with the 1968 election to the present ? 

Miss Clancy. In 1968, I was working on the campaign tour staff 
of the President, and after the campaign was over, I went to the 
transition office of the President for a period of time. Then I went 
to work for the Republican senatorial committee on their dinner 
staff. I was just helping them out on their dinner staff. After the 
dinner was over I went to work for Senator Paul Fannin. Again, it 
was just a temporary assignment. On December 1, 1969, I went back 
to work for the Republican senatorial committee as secretary of 
the committee, and I have been there since. 

Mr. Dorsen. What are you duties there ? 

Miss Clancy. Custodian of the books. I am responsible for receipts 
and disbursements. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you ordinarily physically receive the contributions 
and physically write out checks ? 

Miss Clancy. I do not physically write out the checks. I issue a 
voucher. The bank then prepares the check. 

( 7403 ) 
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Mr. Dorsen. I gather, ordinarily checks are prepared at your direc- 
tion. Is that correct ? 

Miss Clancy. That is right. 

Mr. Dorsen Do you report to anybody on the senatorial committee ? 

Miss Clancy. To the director of the committee, Mr. Buehl Ber- 
entson. 

Mr. Dorsen. How long has he been director? 

Miss Clancy. He has been director since 1972. I think that is when 
he came to the committee. I am almost sure of that. I think it was 
1972 or — no, I take that back — 1971. 

Mr. Dorsen. So that Mr Berentson was the director during the 
effective part of the 1972 campaign. Is that correct? 

Miss Clancy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know an individual by the name of Lee, L-e-e. 
Nunn, N-u-n-n? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Dorsen. Am I correct that, you have known him for many years ? 

Miss Clancy. I have known him since 1969. 

Mr. Dorsen. In what capacity have you known him ? 

Miss Clancy. He was the director of the committee. He is the man 
that employed me to work for the senatorial committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. And what did he do after that ? 

Miss Clancy. What, did he do when he left the senatorial com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Dorsen. That is correct. 

Miss Clancy. He went to the Committee To Re-Elect the President. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you familiar with an organization known as Asso- 
ciated Milk Producers, Inc., or its political arm, TAPE? 

Miss Clancy. I know who they are, yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is that a dairy cooperative and its political action arm ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Has the senatorial committee ever received any con- 
tributions from those organizations ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes; we received a contribution from CTAPE. 

Mr. Dorsen. That is Committee for TAPE, is that correct? 

Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall when it was ? 

Miss Clancy. We received a contribution October 27 in the amount 
of $150,000. 

Mr. Dorsen. Could you please describe to us, to the very best of your 
recollection, how that came about ? 

Miss Clancy. I received a telephone call from Lee Nunn telling me 
that they had some assistance for us, and that I would be receiving a 
check in the amount of $150,000. 

Mr. Dorsen. What happened after that ? 

Miss Clancy. I received the check. Mr. Nunn told me, at that time, 
that on October 30 I was to issue a check to the Republican Campaign 
Committee in the amount of $65,000, and on November 7, I was to 
issue another check in the amount of $55,000. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did he tell you what was to happen with the balance 
of $30,000? 

Miss Clancy. It was to remain with the senatorial committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did Mr. Nunn say anything else to you on that 
occasion ? 
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Miss Clancy. No ; he did not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall whether Mr. Nunn specifically men- 
tioned that the checks should be drawn to the Republican Campaign 
Committee ? 

Miss Clancy. I am not sure. I am not really sure on that. It seems 
to me that he — I really and truly cannot remember whether he said 
the Republican Campaign Committee or to the Republican National 
Committee. I feel that I called Bob Odell and asked him which com- 
mittee I should issue the checks to. I’m not certain on that, though. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is it fair to say that your best recollection is that you 
called Mr. Odell ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. And he told you to actually draw the checks to the 
Republican Campaign Committee. 

Miss Clancy. To the best of my recollection ; yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall anything else that you and Mr. Odell dis- 
cussed in connection with this transaction ? 

Miss Clancy. There was no other discussion, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you ever receive the check of $150,000 ? 

Miss Clancy. Did I receive it? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes, 

Miss Clancy. Yes ; I did. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall how you received it ? 

Miss Clancy. Again, I as not sure whether I received the check 
in the mail or whether I went to pick it up. I really am not clear on 
how I received it. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall what you did with it ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. I immediately deposited it. I hand-carried it 
to the bank, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Dorsen. Which bank is that ? 

Miss Clancy. First National Bank of Washington, 1325 G Street 
NW. 

Mr. Dorsen. And you deposited it to the account of the National 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee ? 

Miss Clancy. National Republican Senatorial Committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. I would like to show you what we have previously 
marked as Mehren exhibit 4* which consists of a number of documents, 
some of which you may be able to identify, others which you may not 
be able to identify. The first document is a cover sheet entitled, “TAPE 
Expenditure Voucher.” The next document is a two-paged letter dated 
October 24, 1972, to Senator Dominick from George L. Mehren. The 
third document appears to be a receipt. And the fourth document ap- 
pears to be the front and back of a. check dated October 27, 1972, in the 
amount of $150,000, check No. 400, payable to the National Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee, drawn on the account of the Com- 
mittee for Thorough Agricultural Political Education. 

I will ask you to look at these four documents and tell me if you have 
ever seen them before, and what they are if you have seen them before, 
[Pause.] 

Miss Clancy, have you ever seen before today the top document en- 
titled, “TAPE Expenditure Voucher”? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 


♦See p. 7354. 
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Mr. Dorsen. Did you ever see the letter to Senator Dominick ? 

Miss Clancy. I do not remember the letter. It is quite possible that 
the letter accompanied the check'. The only way I could find that out 
would be to go through my files to see if I have the letter. 

Mr. Dorsen. With respect to the third document, have you seen that 
document before ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. And is the signature on that document the signature 
of Mr. Berentson ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any understanding as to why it appears 
that two different typewriters were used in preparing the third docu- 
ment; namely, the receipt? One typewriter which typed the “National 
Bepublican Senatorial Campaign Committee,” and another type- 
writer, which appears to be different. 

Miss Clancy. That filled in the spaces ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. 

Miss Clancy. The reason for that was that at the time I made that 
form — I believe that is form 4909, is it not? A copy of it, or some- 
thing. With regard to form 4909 of those that were typed; I made a 
whole bunch of them and when I did issue a receipt — when I was asked 
to issue a receipt, I could have used my own typewriter. That was done 
on a special kind of different typewriter. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is it your testimony then that you typed all of the 
typewritten portions of the receipt that is pail: of Mehren exhibit 
No. 4, and you typed it on two different occasions? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. There appear to be two typewriters, one of a larger 
type, which typed, in addition to “National Bepublican Senatorial 
Campaign Committee,” the date and the amount of the check. Is it 
your recollection that you typed that after you typed the other, when 
you received the actual check ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes; it would have been typed afterward. I am almost 
sure that that is a form because they asked for a receipt and, as I said, 
I had many of these in my file, and when someone asked for a receipt 
I would use that. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is it your testimony that on the forms that you had 
the words, “candidates,” “United States Senate,” “various States” 

Miss Clancy. Were typed on another typewriter. 

Mr. Dorsen. A number of them were typed at one time, is that 
correct, and kept in your file ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. And is the check No. 400 previously described the check 
that you received from Mr. Nunn ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. And that is the same check that was deposited at the 
bank that you described ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Keturning for a moment to your conversation with 
Mr. Nunn, did Mr. Nunn tell you anything eise or say anything else 
to you other than what you have described here already? 

Miss Clancy. No. Of course, he said that he had some assistance for 
us and asked how are things going. And he said that he had some 
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assistance for us and we would be receiving this check and that I was 
to make those two disbursements and the balance would be for the 
senatorial committee, and that is really all that he said. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall what you told him when he asked you how 
things were going? 

Miss Clancy. I told him we always needed assistance. 

Mr. Doesen. And I gather the assistance that he was talking about 
was the $30,000. 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doesen. In this conversation was there any reference to any 
other transactions, or transfer, or loan of any type, that had occurred 
previously ? 

Miss Clancy. No. 

Mr. Doesen. Again, returning to your conversation that you believe 
you had with Mr. Odell. I think you told us on a prior occasion that 
your best recollection was that you spoke to Mr. Odell to obtain the 
name of the Republican Campaign Committee and that it was your 
recollection that he was, in general, familiar with the transaction and 
the transfers in question. 

Miss Clancy. Yes. He seemed to know what I was talking about 
when I said that I was going to issue a check on October 30. He said, 
yes, just as if he knew what I was talking about. 

Mr. Dorsen. I would like to show you what we have previously 
marked as Mehren exhibit 6* which consists of a cover sheet entitled, 
“TAPE Expenditure Voucher,” referring to a contribution in the 
amount of $27,500 ; a letter dated October 27, 1972, from Mr. Bob A. 
Lilly, L-i-l-l-y, to Mr. Berentson ; a receipt for check No. 404 in the 
amount of $27,500, apparently signed by Mr. Berentson ; and the front 
and back of that check, which is also made out to the National Repub- 
lican Senatorial Campaign Committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. I would like you to look at these documents and then I 
will have a few questions. 

Miss Clancy. Mr. Dorsen, I would like to go back to this form 
here — no, that is not the one that I typed because mine is on letterhead. 
When we received the check that form came with it, and then it was — 
we filled in the information they requested. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you referring now to the third document in the two 
exhibits ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. But it is similar. That is why I thought it 
was the one. But now I remember. Mine was on letterhead. 

Mr. Dorsen. And on each of these, both Mehren exhibits 4 and 6, 
the receipt forms have a stamp, “received,” and then a date on the bot- 
tom. Do you know whether you put that on or whether that was put 
on when it was returned to the Committee for TAPE ? 

Miss Clancy. I did not put that on. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you looked at Mehren exhibit 6 ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, I recall seeing the letter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DeGooyer. Let me clarify that. That whole thing is jMehren 
exhibit 6 ? 

Mr. Dorsen. That is correct. Exhibit 6 contains the several docu- 
ments I just described for the record. 


•See p. 7362. 
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First of all, do you have any knowledge as to why the covering let- 
ters were signed and addressed by and to different individuals in the 
case of the two contributions ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Returning for a second to exhibit 4, the receipt for the 
$150,000 check indicates that the check is dated October 24, 1972, 
while the check itself is dated October 27, 1972. 

Miss Clancy. The only thing I can say there, sir, is that I took the 
date off the letter. That is the only way I can answer that. 

Mr. Dorsen. And the covering letter for the check is, of course, dated 
3 days earlier than the actual date of the check. Is that right ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, but at that time I did not notice the date on the 
check. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any knowledge or information as to why 
the letter and the check bear different dates ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Dorsen. I have just marked as exhibits 1 and 2. two checks. One, 
No. 959 on the order of the National Republican Senatorial Committee 
in the amount of $65,000, dated October 30, 1972, to the order of 
Republican Campaign Committee, which is exhibit 1. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Clancy exhibit 
No. 1 for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Dorsen. And as exhibit 2, check No. 1011 dated November 7, 
1972, on the account of the National Republican Senatorial Commit- 
tee to the order of the Republican Campaign Committee in the amount 
of $55,000. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Clancy exhibit 
No. 2 for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. Dorsen. I would like for you to look at these copies of checks 
and ask you if those are the checks that you described earlier ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes sir ; they are. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall how those checks were actually trans- 
mitted to the Republican Campaign Committee or the Republican 
National Finance Committee ? 

Miss Clancy. When I renueste^ the check from the bank. T went 
down and picked it up. I then called Bob Odell and told him that 
I had the check and could he have someone pick it up. And he had 
someone pick it up. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall anything else that you and Mr. Odell 
said to each other in connection with those checks ? 

Miss Clancy. There was no further conversation. 

Mr. Dorsen. Other than the conversation that you have described 
with Mr. Nunn, which I believe you fixed as October 26 or October 27, 
1972, have you ever discussed this matter with Mr. Nunn either in 1972 
or recently ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. I saw Mr. Nunn, I think, right after the first 
of the year, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Dorsen. The first of which year ? 

Miss Clancy. The first of this year. I saw Mr. Nunn and talked 
to him, really, to clear up some things that I was not quite sure of 
and still they are not quite cleared up, and that was the check for 

* See p. 7414. 
a See p. 7415. 
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$150,000. I was not sure whether I received it in the mail — I feel 
reasonably sure I did, but I was not sure — or whether I had gone 
downtown to pick it up. 

Mr. Nunn was not able to really and truly clear me on that. He 
seemed to feel that it came in the mail, but he was not really able to 
help me. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is there anything else that you discussed with Mr. 
Nunn concerning these transactions at that time ? 

Miss Clancy. My meetings with you ? I told him about meeting with 
you, but there was nothing really discussed. I told him exactly what I 
had— you know, what went on in my interview with you, but that 
was all. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did he ever 

Mr. DeGooyer. Let me just go off the record for a second. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. First, just to clear a point that was raised by Mr. 
DeGooyer, I referred in a question to a conversation with Mr. Nunn 
on October 26 or 27, 1972. What is your best recollection as to the 
date of your conversation with Mr. Nunn ? 

Miss Clancy. I think that it was possibly on October 26, but I am 
not sure of that. 

Mr. Dorsen. Could it also have been October 27 ? 

Miss Clancy. I doubt it very much. It could have been, but I doubt 
it. The reason I sav I doubt it is that that was the day that I took the 
check down to the bank to deposit it. So I am pretty sure that it was on 
October 26. 

Mr. Dorsen. So your best recollection of your conversation with 
Mr. Nunn is October 26, 1972. 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Ami correct, then, that this was the only time in 1972 
that you discussed with Mr. Nunn anv of the transactions or events 
about which you have testified here today ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Keturning to your conversation with Mr. Nunn earlier 
this year, I understand that vou did summarize to him what you told 
us here last time you were here and repeated on the record today. 
Is that correct c 

Miss Clancy. ' Ar. 

Mr. Dorsen. L i ho. indicate any disagreement with what you said ? 

Miss Clancy. ^ ' o. t r. He did not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Du.-iag the course of these events relating to the trans- 
actions about whi ; you have testified, were you talking to Mr. Berent- 
son about the vtc . ms events and keeping him posted on the various 
events ? 

Miss Clancy. >s, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. 1 it fair to say that before you took any action with 
respect to the $1 ),000 check or the two other checks, that you spoke to 
Mr. Berentson ? 

Miss Clancy. Oh; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did he indicate whether he was aware of the circum- 
stances surrounding 1 the receipt of the $150,000 check and the payments 
of $65,000 and $55,000 before you told him about them? 

Miss Clancy. Did he appear to be aware of them? 
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Mr. Dorset. Yes. 

Miss Clancy. No ; he did not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall anything that he said to you about the 
various checks or related events ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. After I had talked to Mr. Nunn — after he had 
called me and I spoke to Mr. Berentson and told him what the conver- 
sation was and what I was to do, he said, “That is fine. At least we are 
getting $30,000.” 

Mr. Dorsen. And is that all you can recall that he said ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you say anything when he said that ? 

Miss Clancy. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you ever discussed this matter with any repre- 
sentatives of the National Republican Congressional Committee? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know whether they received a check in the 
amount of $150,000 at or about the same time that your committee re- 
ceived a check for $150,000 ? 

Miss Clancy. I don’t know, only from what I have heard. I read it 
in the paper, I believe. 

Mr. Dorsen. And that would be a recent event, is that correct ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know anything concerning how Mr. Nunn came 
to receive the $150,000 contribution from the Committee for TAPE ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. I do not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Excuse me, I should add to that, other than what you 
read in the newspaper. 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. I did not. 

Mr. Plotkin. Can we go off the record for a minute ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. Let me go back on the record. To clarify one point that 
was just raised, do you recall in any further detail the exact circum- 
stances under which you received the $150,000 check. I believe you 
testified that you thought it -was probably by mail. Do you recall what 
kind of envelope it was in or where the matter came from ? Any other 
circumstances ? 

Miss Clancy. I cannot recall. I mean I cannot say, “Yes, it came in a 
certain kind of envelope.” I really and truly cannot. I do not 
remember. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any recollection as to what kind of enve- 
lope it came in? 

Miss Clancy. No ; I do not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall seeing an envelope, or any other record, 
which would indicate that the check came directly from Committee 
for TAPE as opposed to Mr. Nunn ? 

Miss Clancy. The only thing that I can recall is seeing an envelope 
that had committee — you know how they spell that out — with, I be- 
lieve it was a post office box number, but I am not sure, I really and 
truly am not sure of that. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is it fair to say that if the letter were mailed to you. as 
opposed to your picking it up in person from Mr. Nunn’s office, that 
you have no clear recollection as to who mailed the letter to you or 
where the letter was mailed from ? Is that a fair statement ? 
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Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you visit Mr. Nunn’s office frequently during the 
1972 campaign ? 

Miss Clancy. Not frequently, no. I had friends down in the Com- 
mittee To Re-Elect. If I were downtown sometimes, I would drop in. 
There was one time I had to be in Mr. Nunn’s office on a matter that 
has nothing to do with this investigation. It was something totally 
different. So there, as a matter of fact, on two occasions I had to meet 
in Mr. Nunn’s office. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you ever recall picking up any checks in Mr. 
Nunn’s office ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. So if this check was picked up by you in Mr. Nunn’s 
office, this would be the only occasion in which you did it ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. And you are not 

Miss Clancy. I am really not clear in my mind on that. 

Mr. Dorsen. With respect to exhibit No. 6, which relates to the 
check in the amount of $27,500, do you have any knowledge that any 
portion of that money was transferred to any other political committee 
other than the political committee of a Senator running as Republican 
for election or reelection ? 

Miss Clancy. It was not, sir. It was not transferred to any other 
committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. Miss Clancy, I have no further questions. Is there any- 
thing you wish to add ? Mr. Plotkin may have some questions, but if 
you wish to add anything at this point from any area that I’ve asked 
you questions on, you are certainly free to do that. 

Miss Clancy. No ; I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Plotkin. I have no questions. 

Mr. DeGooyer. May we go off the record for a second ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. Miss Clancy, returning to your conversation with Mr. 
Odell, I think it would be helpful if again you could repeat just what 
your conversation with him was on that occasion to the best of your 
recollection. 

Miss Clancy. I called him and told him that I was to issue a check on 
October 30 in the amount of $65,000, and I asked to which committee 
should I issue the check. And he said to the Republican campaign 
committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you tell them who told you to issue the check? 

Miss Clancy. No ; I did not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you tell them where 

Miss Clancy. I do not believe I told them, I’m pretty sure. I think 
I just called Bob and said, “Bob, I have a check for you. I am to issue 
a check to you for $65,000 on October 30.” He said, “Yes.” I said, 
“Which committee shall I write to ?” 

Mr. Dorsen. And he told you ? 

Miss Clancy. The Republican campaign committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. And was anything else said, as far as you can recall ? 

Miss Clancy. No. sir. I said that I would call him when the check 
was ready, which I did do. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was there any discussion as to the source of the money ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 
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Mr. Dorsen. So that your conversation with him dealt strictly with 
the fact that you were to issue a check in a particular amount to him 
on a particular date ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. And he indicated that he was aware of that— receipt of 
chat check ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. And on the subsequent occasions, you merely notified 
him, am I correct, that the checks were ready to be picked up and he 
sent someone to pick them up ? 

Miss Clancy. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you ever discussed with Mr. Odell the sources 
of the campaign contributions or the transfers that you were making 
to the Republican campaign committee ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you ever discussed with him at whose instance 
the transfers were made ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 

Mr. Plotkin. Let me round out a couple of things for the record. 
Would you tell us, please, what Mr. Odell’s title was, which committee 
he was associated with ? 

Miss. Clancy. He is the director of the Republican National Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. DeGooyer. That is executive director. 

Mr. Plotkin. And had it been customary when you were instructed 
to issue a check to another committee, that you would ask him first 
to whom it was supposed to go ? 

Miss Clancy. To which committee to direct the check to? 

Mr. Plotkin. [Nods affirmatively.] 

Miss Clancy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Plotkin. So that your conversation with him with regard to 
these checks was not, in any way, unusual ? 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. 

Mr. Keema. He asked no questions with regard to why you were 
issuing the check ? He just said, “Yes ?” 

Miss Clancy. That is right. 

Mr. Dorsen. Just to round out a few other questions I started to 
ask a few minutes ago, that is this : I believe you said that in general 
terms you were familiar with the organization, Committee for TAPE. 
Have you ever met or spoken to any of the individuals connected with 
that organization or its operational arm, Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc. 

Miss Clancy. Have I ever ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. 

Miss Clancy. No, sir. I have not. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know if any of the individuals such as George 
Mehren, Harold Nelson, David Parr, or Bob Lilly were in touch with 
any representatives of the senatorial committee other than by mail and 
through the receipt of checks from them ? 

Miss Clancy. I have no — the only way is by mail. 

Mr. Dorsen. I have no further questions. 

Mr. DeGooyer. Could I just have Miss Clancy put in the record 
what the balance of the senatorial committee was at or near the end of 
1972, the cash balance ? 
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Mr. Dorset. Certainly. 

Mr. DeGooyer. Do you recall that or would you like to — she had 
derived this out of her figures at the committee. I am sure she cannot 
remember the figure without it. 

Mr. Plotkin. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Miss Clancy. Our balance : Is that what you want me to say ? 

Mr. DeGooyer. Yes. 

Miss Clancy. Our balance at the end of 1972 was $294,000 — $294,- 
490.14. 

Mr. DeGooyer. And tell from where that figure comes ? 

Miss Clancy. This figure comes from my receipts and disbursements 
books. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know what the balance was on October 27, 
1972? 

Miss Clancy. In my books ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes; approximately. 

Miss Clancy. [Indicates in the negative.] 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you saying you do not, at this moment, know the 
answer? 

Miss Clancy. Xo, I could not give you a fair answer to that. 

Mr. Dorsen. Just in general, where do most of the funds of the sen- 
atorial committee come from ? 

Miss Clancy. Our contributors. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is that usually the result of one particular event or a 
series of events ? 

Miss Clancy. We have one dinner every year in the spring. As a 
matter of fact, March is when we have it. Most of our contributions 
come in through that one fundraising event. 

Mr. Dorsen. So that ordinarily, aside from that event in March of 
each year, there is little, if any, income into the senatorial committee ; 
is that correct ? 

Miss Clancy. Right, Xow and then you do have contributors who 
will send in a contribution just as they always do it. 

Mr. Plotkin. You do not have a direct mail campaign ? 

Miss Clancy. We have just started that. That was not in 1972. 

Mr. Dorsen. I think the record should reflect, if I can summarize 
it from reports of the senatorial committee, that, as of August 31, 
1972, the balance on hand was $319,714.83. The balance on hand on 
October 26, 1972, was $283,153.05. And the cash on hand at the close 
of 1972, from the reports filed with the the Secretary of the Senate, 
is $299,434.60. I have no further questions. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 11 :10 a.m. the hearing in the above entitled matter 
adjourned.] 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Weicker. 

Also present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel; Alexander 
Keema, investigator; John Elmore, research assistant; Benjamin 
Plotkin, minority investigator. 

Senator Weicker. Mr. Odell, would you hold up your right hand, 
please ? Do you solemnly swear that the testimony that you are about 
to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Odell. I do. 

Mr. Dorsen. I see you are represented by counsel. 

Mr. DeGooyer. My name is John Degooyer, 1776 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., counsel for the witness. 

Mr. Dorsen. What is your present position ? 

TESTIMONY OF ROBERT P. ODELL, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. 

DeGOOYER, COUNSEL 

Mr. Odell. Executive director, Republican National Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dorsen. How long have you held that position ? 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Odell. Since April of 1970, 1 believe. 

Mr. Dorsen. What are your duties ? 

Mr. Odell. Basically the responsibilities are to manage the fund- 
raising of the Republican Finance Committee which, in turn, is the 
fundraising arm of the national party. 

Mr. Dorsen. Who is the chairman of the National Finance Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Odell. David K. Wilson, of Tennessee. 

Mr. Dorsen. Who was his predecessor and when did that person 
relinquish the chairmanship ? 

Mr. Odell. Maurice Stans. He relinquished his position on Janu- 
ary 19, 1973. 

Mr. Dorsen. Who was Mr. Stans’ predecessor ? 

Mr. Odell. Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., of New York. 

Mr. Dorsen. And when did Mr. Milbank relinquish his position ? 

Mr. Odell. The day after the completion of the Republican conven- 
tion, August 24, 1972. 

Mr. Dorsen. How long was Mr. Milbank chairman ? 

( 7417 ) 
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Mr. Odell. He became chairman in May of 1969, if not in May, it 
was at least in the spring. 

Mr. Dorsen. Mr. Odell, I would like to direct your attention to a 
series of transactions that took place in October and November of 
1972. According to the records, in late October of 1972, an organization 
known as the Committee for TAPE, the political arm of the Associated 
Milk Producers, Inc., made out checks to the National Republican 
Campaign Committee — National Republican Senatorial Committee 
and the National Republican Congressional Committee in the amount 
of $150,000. Were you aware of those two checks being made out? 

Mr. Odell. At that time, no. 

Mr. Dorsen. When did you first become aware of these contribu- 
tions ? 

Mr. Odell. Probably not until Mr. Elmore and Mr. Keema came 
over to visit with me. 

Mr. Dorsen. And that would be in the past few months ? 

Mr. Odell. Right, sometime in the fall of 1978. 

Mr. Dorsen. Also, in late October or early November 1972, certain 
checks were made payable from these two committees to the National 
Republican Campaign Committee which I understand is an arm of 
the Republican National Finance Committee. 

First, am I correct as to the statement of fact? 

Mr. Odell. The Republican Campaign Committee is registered as 
an affiliate of the Republican National Finance Committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. And my question is, were you aware during that period 
of the preparation and forwarding of those checks from the National 
Republican Congressional Committee and the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee ? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Let me show you what has been marked as exhibits 1 
and 2 1 to the executive session of Lynda Clancy, held on February 20, 
1974, and ask if you can identify those two checks. 

Mr. Odell. Right. 

Mr. Dorsen. And what are those ? 

Mr. Odell. They are two checks drawn on the National Republican 
Senatorial Committee, both made payable to the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee. One is for $55,000 and one is for $65,000. 

Mr. Dorsen. I would like to show you what I have just marked as 
exhibit 1 of today’s date to your executive session which consists of the 
front and the back of three checks, all drawn on the account of the 
National Republican Congressional Committee, check No. 14656, dated 
October 31, 1972, paid to the Republican Campaign Committee in the 
amount of $95,000. 

The next check is check No. 14721, dated November 3, 1972, also 
payable to the Republican Campaign Committee, in the amount of 
$6,000; and finally check No. 14899, dated November 20, 1972, payable 
to the Republican Campaign Committee in the amount of $2,000. I 
would like to show you these and ask you to identify them. 

[Whereupon, the documents referred to were marked Odell ex- 
hibit No. 1 for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. Odell. I can identify them. 


1 See pp. 7414 and 7415. 

2 See p. 7432. 
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Mr. Dorse x. What happened to the various checks that have just 
been shown you — these five checks that have just been shown you? 

Mr. Odell. I am sure they were deposited into the account of the 
Republican Campaign Committee. 

Sir. Dorse x. Do you recall receiving any or all of the five checks 
which I have identified ? 

Mr. Odell. I can’t recall receiving them specifically, but I am sure 
we did. 

Mr. Dorskx. Do you recall anything concerning the circumstances 
under which you received these checks, whether you had advance 
notice of the receipt of the checks, whether you spoke to anybody 
before receiving the checks, or any other facts that would relate to the 
receipt of these checks ? 

Mr. Odell. Not to my specific recollection, no. 

Mr. Dor sex. Specifically, do you recall whether or not you spoke to 
Lee L. Nunn prior to receiving any or all of these checks? 

Mr. Odell. I talked to Mr. Nunn probably once a day, twice or 10 
times a day. I don’t have any specific knowledge of his conversation 
concerning any of these checks. 

Mr. Dorsex. Is the fact that the Republican committee is an affiliate 
of the National Republican Finance Committee something that is well 
known to the officials of the Republican Senatorial Committee? And 
the National Republican Congressional Committee? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. Each of those committees is registered and pub- 
licized in brochures that identify them as such. 

Mr. Dorsex. In connection with transfers of sums of money be- 
tween the National Republican Finance Committee and its affiliates 
and the two congressional committees which I have just identified, 
with whom do you ordinarily deal ? 

Mr. Odell. It would depend. Probably at the congressional com- 
mittee it would be Jack Caulkins. At the present time someone like 
Dave Cole. At the senatorial committee it would be Buehl Berentson 
or Lynda Clancy or possibly someone else. Those are the two. 

Mr. Dorsex. Are these individuals the same individuals with whom 
you would have dealt in October or November 1972 ? 

Mr. Odell. With the exception of David Cole. His predecessor was 
Edward T-e-r-r-a-r, I believe. 

Mr. Dorsex. Now, with respect to the five checks that I have pre- 
viously shown you, identified as exhibits here today, do you have any 
recollection of speaking with any of those individuals concerning the 
preparation of those checks by those committees or the delivery of 
those checks to your committee or committees ? 

Mr. Odell. I don’t have any specific knowledge of it. We did, ob- 
viously, receive them. 

Mr. Dorsex. Does the fact that the checks are made payable to the 
National Republican Campaign Committee indicate to you that you 
may have had or probably would have had a conversation with respect 
to those checks with officials of those two congressional committees ? 

Mr. Odell. Possibly, yes. 

Mr. Dorsex. And why is that ? 

Mr, Odell. Just because we do have, I believe, one major fundraising 
committee, disbursing committee, and probably four other fund- 
raising committees that we might require as a donor might do, which 
committee we would prefer to have the checks made out to. 
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The concept is that when the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 came into operation, we, in order to efficiently manage our record- 
keeping, set up the Republican National Committee as the disburser 
and the other being the receiving committee which receives money 
from the donors to that committee — the Republican victory committee, 
the Republican Finance Committee, the campaign committee — and 
they also receive contributions. 

When the Federal Election Campaign Act went into effect, we 
wanted to make our processing of contributions and disbursements 
current. And the Republican National Committee became the principal 
disbursing arm. 

They handled the multiplicity of payables and the Republican Na- 
tional Financial Committee becomes the umbrella and handles the 
voluminous checks that we receive. The Republican National Commit- 
tee, Republican National Finance Committee, the Republican National 
Finance Operations Committee, and the Republican campaign com- 
mittee are the depositing committees and operating financial com- 
mittees. 

They receive transfers and contributions. The Republican National 
Associates Committee and the Republican victory associates commit- 
tee each receive contributions, principally from donors to those com- 
mittees. Each of these committees reports to the General Accounting 
Office, the Clerk of the House, and the Secretary of the Senate. 

Mr. Dorset*. Would you have ordinarily been aware, prior to the 
receipt of checks such as those reflected in the exhibits we have iden- 
tified, of those checks before they arrived in your office ? 

Mr. Odell. Most times I would have been, although not necessarily 
so. It may have been that someone else in my office would have been 
knowledgeable about it or that somebody would have told me through 
somebody else on the staff or the checks may have come over as a check 
did just the other day. 

Mr. Dorsen. Were checks from these committees to your committee, 
in amounts such as those, a common occurrence ? 

Mr. Odell. I would not say common. 

Mr. Dorset*. Were they very unusual ? 

Mr. Odell. Not necessarily so. I did not consider them unusual. 

Mr. Dorset*. Lynda Clancy, who testified here yesterday, indicated 
that prior to making out the two checks that are reflected by her 
exhibits 3 and 4, that she talked, to the best of her recollection, to 
Mr. Nunn and to you, and that Mr. Nunn indicated the timing and the 
amount of the checks and you indicated the payees of the checks and 
that she testified that it was her impression that you were aware of 
at least the fact that you were going to receive those checks. 

My first question is, does this in any way refresh your recollection 
concerning the events about which I have been asking you? 

Mr. Odell. The conversation with Lynda I do not specifically recall. 
As I indicated, I don’t recall Lee Nunn indicating to me — I guess you 
could say in advance of the receipt of those checks — that we would 
receive them. 

Mr. Dorset*. Do you have any knowledge or information at this time 
as to whether or not you were aware that you were going to receive 
any or all of those checks prior to the time that you received them ? 

Mr. Odell. I don’t have any specific recollection. Nothing has come 
into my mind during the conversations with Mr. Keema or Mr. El- 
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more, where somebody told me in advance that these transfers were 
going to occur. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any reason to believe that the account of 
Lynda Clancy with respect to these events is not accurate ? 

Mr. Odell. No, I don’t. I believe it is completely possible that she 
did talk to me. 

Mr. Dorsen. And I believe you testified that you have no recollection 
of speaking to Mr. Nunn about the receipt of these checks on or about 
the time that they were received by your committee ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Odell. That is correct. 

Mr. Dorsen. Would it be consistent with your relationship with Mr. 
Nunn for him to have notified you that you were about to receive checks 
such as these from the congressional committees % 

Mr. Odell. Possibly, although I have known Mr. Nunn for a long 
time. There are times when he has told me things and times when he 
has not. 

A classic example was when he was running the Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee. I did not know how much we had taken in. Also at 
that time I was not physically located at 1701, where I had been 
working. 

I was not located on the Hill. My primary responsibility was the di- 
rect mail, telephone solicitation, so it is conceivable that he may have 
told me or may be sure that he told me or not sure he told me. In my 
recollection, I don’t recall him telling me. 

Mr. Dorsen. On the assumption that you did have some advance 
knowledge of the receipt of these checks prior to the time you spoke 
to Lynda Clancy, is there anyone other than Mr. Nunn who might have 
given you such notification ? ' 

Mr. Odell. Senator Dominick, who was chairman of the senatorial 
committee, Buehl Berentson, Lynda Clancy. Many people, I guess, 
could have told me or alerted me that we would receive transfers from 
the senatorial committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. And does the fact that you received a substantial trans- 
fer of funds from the National Republican Congressional Committee 
at approximately the same time that, you received the substantial 
transfer of funds from the National Senatorial Commitee, indicate to 
you as to who might have provided you with advance knowledge of 
the receipt of these funds on assumption that you had this prior 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Odell. Who would have been the person ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Exactly. 

Mr. Odell. It could have been any one of the people who worked at 
either of those committees or some other person in the Republican 
fundraising effort. It would not. be unusual for somebody like Caulkins 
or Terrar, to call me on the same day that Miss Clancy might call me. 

Mr. Dorsen. You have no recollection whether you received no calls, 
one call, two calls, or three calls, prior to receiving these checks ? 

Mr. Odell. I have no specific recollection of somebody calling me 
and saying, “You are going to get a contribution from our committee,” 
or “You are going to get transfers from both committees.” 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know the source of the funds, if any, received 
by the National Republican Congressional Committee and the Na- 
tional Republican Senatorial Committee that, provided the funds for 
the transfers that we have been discussing ? 
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Mr. Odell. Only inasmuch as Mr. Keema and Mr. Elmore suggested, 
the possibility where the funds may have come from, and more re- 
cently, the Washington Post, Evening Star, and New York Times. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did the conversations you had with Mr. Keema and 
Mr. Elmore or any of the newspaper stories in any way refresh your 
recollection as to your knowledge in October and November of 1972. 
concerning any knowledge you may have had of the source of the funds 
in question ? 

Mr. Odell. No, I was not aware of the source prior to the senatorial 
committees ; no. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you familiar with the organization AMPI and its 
affiliate committees ? 

Mr. Odell. Not specifically with that organization. I am familiar 
with the Milk Producers Association’s political action organizations. 

Mr. Dorsen. To the best of your recollection, did you have any con- 
versations with any representatives of those organizations in 1972 ? 

Mr. Odell. To my knowledge, I have never spoken to or met any of 
the people f rom those associations or organizations. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. I have just marked as exhibit 2 of today’s date, a photo- 
copy of two checks — the check number is 16, on the account of the Na- 
tional Republican Campaign Committee, dated November 13, 1972, 
payable to the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President, in the 
amount of $100,000. The second check appears to be unnumbered and 
it is dated November 7, 1972, drawn on the account of the Republican 
National Finance Committee, payable to the order of the Finance 
Committee To Re-Elect the President, also in the amount of $100,000. 
Can you identify those two checks ? 

[Whereupon the documents referred to were marked Odell exhibit 
No. 2 for identification.*] 

Mr. Odell. These are accurate copies of the real checks. 

Mr. Dorsen. Who signed the top check ? 

Mr. Odell. The top check, the Republican Campaign Committee 
check was signed by Janice Bell. 

Mr. Dorsen. Who is she ? 

Mr. Odell. She was the treasurer or assistant treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Campaign Committee. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is she a full-time employee of any Republican organi- 
zation ? 

Mr. Odell. Not at this time. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was she then ? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Would she have prepared that check or signed that 
check on her own, or would she have sought the direction from some- 
body else ? 

Mr. Odell. She would have sought direction. 

Mr. Dorsen. And from whom would she seek it ? 

Mr. Odell. Myself. 

Mr. Dorsen. And the second check — is that your signature ? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall the preparation of signing of the two 
checks that comprise exhibit 2 ? 


•See p. 7434. 
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Mr. Odell. I don’t recall them doing it specifically but they are our 
checks and they would have been done at my direction. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any recollection concerning the circum- 
stances of the issuing of those checks ? 

Mr. Odell. With the exception that a transfer of this amount would 
not have been done on my own direction. 

Mr. Dorsen. Which individuals would have been in a position to 
authorize the transfer of such sums of money ? 

Mr. Odell. Secretary Stans, chairman of the Finance Committee 
To Re-Elect the President, or one of his designates. 

Mr. Dorsen. Who were his designates at that time ? 

Mr. Odell. C. Langhome Washburn, who then was a vice chair- 
man, and a half a dozen others. 

Mr. Dorsen. And would any of the individuals you named or de- 
scribed be in a position to authorize the transfer of two $100,000 sums 
to the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. Odell. It probably be — because of the working relationship — 
Secretary Stans himself or someone speaking for him — in that case, 
probably Lee Nunn. If I had been at 1701 at that time, I am sure 
Secretary Stans would have told me to do it. 

Mr. Dorsen. You say at that time. Do you mean you were visiting 
1701? 

Mr. Odell. He may have called me. I moved after the convention. 
I kept a desk there, but 90 percent of my time was on Wisconsin Ave- 
nue. Somebody may have told me or called me to send them $200,000. 

Mr. Dorsen. Based upon your knowledge of the operation of the 
various Republican committees, would you know or believe this was 
one set of instructions or two sets of instructions ? 

Mr. Odell. I would assume that it was one set of instructions. It 
could have been two sets of instructions. It could have been either one. 
I would think that probably it was one transaction or one suggestion. 

Mr. Dorsen. Try to reconstruct as best you can the circumstances in 
early November 1972. Can you shed any light on whether it was more 
likeiy that Mr. Stans or Mr. Nunn was the person who spoke to you 
about the transfer? 

Mr. Odell. No; I cannot, hut it would be my belief that I am sure 
Secretary Stans was aware of it. He was the chief executive of the 
fundraising and I am sure he would be aware or he would instruct me 
to make those transfers. 

Mr. Dorsen. Would the recollection of Miss Clancy that it was Mr. 
Nunn who spoke to her about the transfers in any way indicate that 
it was more likely than not that Mr. Nunn spoke to you ? 

Mr. Odell. It is possible. However, I would still not have done it — 
I don’t think I would have done it unless he stated that he wanted me 
to send down $100,000 or $200,000 and it is possible that the Secretary 
himself would have called me and talked to me. 

Mr. Dorsen. So, your position is that it is more likely than not that 
either you spoke directly to Secretary Stans or that Mr. Nunn repre- 
sented that he had spoken to Mr. Stans ? 

Mr. Odell. Right. In other words, when it is a lot of money, I don’t 
think I would have transferred those things down at just the sugges- 
tion of one person without the knowledge that the chairman knew. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you in any way associate the checks delivered from 
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the National Republican Congressional Committee and National 
Republican Senatorial Committee with the two checks sent over by you 
to. the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President? 

Mr. Odell. Not necessarily, except that after conversations with Mr. 
Keema and Mr. Elmore they would have a very elaborate trail. It is 
conceivable. I don’t have a specific knowledge of it. 

Mr. Dorsen. I believe I pointed out to you a series of events that 
followed one another? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. 

Mr. Dorsen. And was anything concerning those events which I 
think I can summarize, were transferred from CTAPE to the con- 
gressional and senatorial committees and from your committee or com- 
mittees to the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President. Was 
there anything inconsistent between that account and your knowledge 
of how the various Republican campaign committees were operating 
at that time? 

Mr. Odell. I am not sure I follow that. 

Mr. Dorsen. You refer to an account that was suggested to you or a 
series of events that were described to you and I am interested in learn- 
ing whether that series of facts is a proper interpretation of events. 

Mr. Odell. From my standpoint, I did not see or know anything 
about the contributions from the political action committee to what we 
consider the Hill committees. Then it was suggested that they trans- 
fer funds to us and then it was suggested, in fact, that we transfer 
funds to the finance committee. I don’t know anything about the 
original source. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you spoken with Lee Nunn about these events in 
the last few months ? 

Mr. Odell. No, sir. 

Mr. Dorsen. Have you spoken to Mr. Caulkins or Mr. Terrar about 
these events in the past few months ? 

Mr. Odell. I haven’t talked to Mr. Terrar. I don’t believe I have 
talked to Mr. Caulkins, and if we did, it may have been something — I 
think I called him for you and it may have been that he called to see 
me. It wasn’t anything in detail. 

Mr. Dorsen. And with respect to Mr. Berentson and Lynda Clancy ? 

Mr. Odell. I haven’t talked to Lynda. I have talked to Buehl Berent- 
son a couple of times but not in detail. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you discuss what actually may have happened in 
October, November 1972, with respect to those transactions? 

Mr. Odell. Sort of speculation on our part or piecing together what 
we knew individually ? Not really, no. 

Mr. Dorsen. Did you tell him anything that was in any way incon- 
sistent with the account that you have given here today ? 

Mr. Odell. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. In the white paper issued by the White House last 
month, there are references to a possible $2 million commitment by 
dairy producers to the President’s reelection effort. At any time prior 
to the issuing of that white paper, were you aware of any commitments 
or promise or pledge by the dairy industry to the President’s reelection 
effort? 

Mr. Odell. I think prior to that time, there had been numerous 
newspaper reports and things of that nature but I have no knowledge 
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of somebody in authority or in a responsible position telling me there 
was such a commitment or pledge. 

I would say that the first time I knew anything about this or the 
suggestion of anything with the milk producers or the Republican con- 
tributions to Republican campaigns came from a newspaperman. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall when that was? 

Mr. Odell. It could have been as early as 1971 or 1972. 

Mr. Dorsen. What were the circumstances of that event ? 

Mr. Odell. I think we covered it. We did receive contributions from 
some of the milk producers’ political action committees sometime in 
1971. 1 think it was 1971. There was a mistake in our reporting of one 
contribution and that contribution — I don’t think it was TAPE. It 
may have been SPACE. 

Mr. Dorsen. With whom was your conversation ? 

Mr. Odell. Jerry Landauer of the W T all Street Journal. 

Mr. Dorsen. At that time, was there any mention of a commitment 
or a pledge in your conversation with Mr. Landauer? 

Mr. Odell. He was all excited about something to do with cheese. 
I can’t recall exactly. He drove me up the wall for a week. He thought 
there was something to do with a cheese decision. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall whether you related this conversation 
with Mr. Landauer to anybody in the White House or in the adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr. Odell. No; I don’t think I did. I would have had no reason to. 
It is conceivable that I might have mentioned it to somebody. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know Gordon Strachan ? 

Mr. Odell. I have never met him. I have spoken to him, to my 
knowledge, once in my life. 

Mr. Dorsen. What was that about ? 

Mr. Odell. I had printed 8 million brochures to put out as the Presi- 
dent’s final fundraising letter for our specific contributing organiza- 
tions and he questioned whether or not we should be doing the project. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you recall whether Jerry Landauer told you he 
would call Charles Colson to get the details concerning any milk 
industry contributions ? 

Mr. Odell. No ; I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know in late 1971 whether Charles Colson had 
any information concerning contributions by the dairy industry? 

Mr. Odell. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know whether Gordon Strachan had any 
information concerning the dairy industry contributions or commit- 
ments as of late 1971 ? 

Mr. Odell. No; at that time I don’t believe I knew who Gordon 
Strachan was. 

Mr. Dorsen. Can you think of anyone that you may have mentioned 
the Landauer call to in the White Plouse or the administration. 

Mr. Odell. No, not specifically ; no. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was there anyone on the White House staff with whom 
you discussed press inquiries or related matters ? 

Mr. Odell. Anybody who was a regular contact point, no. 

Mr. Dorsen. Was there anybody on the White House staff that you 
ever recall discussing press inquiries with ? 

Mr. Odell. No; until 1973, our contacts with the press were at a 
minimum. 
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Mr. Dorse x. I am marking as exhibit 3 of today’s date a memoran- 
dum from Gordon Strachan to H. R. Haldeman, dated September 24, 
1971, subject, “Milk Money.” Would you read that and see if it 
refreshes your recollection ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Odell exhibit 
No. 3 for identification*] 

Mr. Odell. No ; I don’t think Gordon Strachan knew who I was. 

Mr. Dorsen. So the record is clear, although the name is spelled in 
the memorandum as O’Dell, I gather from your testimony that you 
do not doubt that it is you that Mr. Strachan is referring to ? 

Mr. Odell. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is there anything in that memorandum that refreshes 
your recollection concerning contacts with Mr. Landauer or our infor- 
mation that you may have imparted to other individuals concerning 
your conversation with Mr. Landauer ? 

Mr. Odell. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Specifically, does that refresh your recollection as to 
your understanding or knowledge of any $2 million commitment by the 
daily industry to the President’s reelection campaign in 1971 ? 

Mr. Odell. It is possible that Landauer did mention the $2 million 
but as I indicated, the thing that I recall was the cheese thing. 

I didn’t realize what a big industry that was. It was something to 
do with imports as I recall. The figure of $2 million — it is possible 
that he did mention that to me. It didn’t ring a bell. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any recollection as to whether the $2 mil- 
lion figure or any other substantial figure was mentioned in the balance 
of 1971 or in 1972 with respect to any contributions by dairy 
producers. 

Mr. Odell. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Specifically, do you in any way associate the checks 
received by you from the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee and the National Republican Senatorial Committee and the 
checks issued by your committees to the Finance Committee To Re- 
Elect the President with any commitment by the dairy industry to the 
President’s reelection effort ? 

Mr. Odell. I do not. 

Mr. Dorsen. I gather from what your testimony has been that you 
have no knowledge one way or another on that subject because you are 
not even aware of the source of the money sent by the Republican 
congressional and senatorial committees, do you ? 

Mr. Odell. I do not even know if that money had any relationship 
with the money that they did receive. 

Mr. Dorsen. Now, as of late October and early November, 1972, 
were you aware in general with the relative financial positions of the 
congressional and senatorial committees on the one hand and the Fi- 
nance Committee To Re-Elect on the other hand? 

Mr. Odell. I think you included the month of September. 

Mr. Dorsen. No ; I said October and November. 

Mr. Odell. I cannot recall exactly how their financial standing was. 
I do know that in September we made large transfers of funds to 
the senatorial and congressional committees and Congressional 
Booster’s Club. 
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At the same time we did that, we also transferred a sum equal to 
the combined amount to the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent. The rationale behind those original or the September transac- 
tions was to help them get close to their budget. The October period — 
I don’t know what their situation was dollarwise. 

I know that the Republican National Finance Committee had raised 
something in the neighborhood of $2 million over what our original 
budget was and it was from those resources that we made our 
transfers. 

Mr. Dorsen. As far as the September transfer — am I correct that 
those transfers were duly reported to the appropriate reporting 
agency ? 

Mr. Odell. The General Accounting Office has done an audit of all 
our committees and to our knowledge has not found us wanting in any 
area. Everything has been reported clearly and precisely and ac- 
curately. 

Mr. Dorsen. There has been some suggestion, even in the news 
stories, that the transfers that we have been discussing in the bulk 
of the testimony here today has something to do with the repayment 
of an obligation by the senatorial and congressional committees to the 
Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President. Are you aware or do 
you have any knowledge as to whether that is the case % 

Mr. Odell. You said the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent ? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. Let me add, in addition, the Republican National 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. Odell. I don’t know any written or nonwritten relationship be- 
tween the congressional and senatorial committees with the Finance 
Committee To Re-Elect the President. 

I do know that our goal was to meet the budget of the Republican 
National Committee, make a major contribution to the Committee To 
Re-Elect the President, and help the congressional and senatorial com- 
mittees reach their budgets as nearly as possible. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you know whether the congressional and senatorial 
committees, as of late October and early November of 1972 had reached 
their budgets ? 

Mr. Odell. I believe that they had. The senatorial committee was 
able to distribute more money in 1972 to candidates than ever pre- 
viously had been done. As far as I know their operation was fully or 
nearly fully funded and they had the reserves necessary to get through 
the spring of 1973. 

Mr. Dorsen. Am I correct that the same statement could be made 
about the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. Odell. To my knowledge the Finance Committee To Re-Elect 
the President up to the week of — when was the election — we stopped 
our telephone solicitation program on November 1. It was my under- 
standing at that point that we still needed $2 million. I believe it was 
in the range of $2 million, because in those last few weeks — the last 
part, of October — we were aggressively seeking $2 million to get us 
through election day. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you talking now about the Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. 
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Mr. Dorsen. And is it your understanding that as of, say, approxi- 
mately November 1, 1972, that the Finance Committee To Re-Elect 
the President was in greater need of funds then the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee and Senatorial Committee? 

Mr. Odell. I don’t think they could be compared as far as the abso- 
lute need is concerned. The major emphasis in my standpoint, and 
those individuals concerned with those particular committees, was 
with the President’s reelection. 

Mr. Dorsen. So, your orientation was primarily to the reelection 
effort of President Nixon ? 

Mr. Odell. Right, with an understanding that we would commit as 
much as we could from our resources to help the senatorial and con- 
gressional committees and cooperate and work with them in any way 
possible. 

Also, I think — and it has been my experience that in the last 2 or 3 
weeks of a campaign, whether it be a Presidential election year or a 
congressional year, that the funds of those committees in those last 
few weeks — I don’t know what you do with them, but if you were to 
check the records of the senatorial committee, I would assume that 
they made too many transfers to candidate committees and I would 
say that this is true of the Congressional Campaign Committee and 
the Congressional Booster’s Club. 

It is difficult to judge how much money a campaign should receive 
in the last few weeks. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is that the fact that there were relatively few transfers 
in the last few weeks of the campaign and if that is the case, isn’t that 
consistent with possible limits in resources as with an inability to 
figure out who could use a substantial sum of money in a reelection 
effort by a Congressman or Senator ? 

Mr. Odell. I am not sure I understand that. 

Mr. Dorsen. You are drawing an inference or suggesting an infer- 
ence from the possibility that there were relatively few transfers out 
of the Republican National Congressional and Senatorial Commit- 
tees in the last 2 weeks of the campaign. 

My question was, in effect, if there were substantially greater re- 
sources in the committee with 2 weeks to go in the election, could not 
worthwhile use have been made of those funds in local elections? 

Mr. Odell. In local elections? 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes. In other words, if the senatorial and congression- 
al committees had large amounts of cash available, couldn’t that have 
been used for local campaigns ? 

Mr. Odell. Probably not in a judicious manner. 

Mr. Dorsen. I think the records indicate that in some campaigns 
what would be very large sums of money was given to candidates late 
in the campaign. Couldn’t that have been done in other instances from 
a view of a balanced approach to senatorial and congressional races? 

Mr. Odell. I am sure. But that does not deny the point I made in 
response that a candidate from a national level- — when you are talking 
about 350 on the House side and maybe 25 on the Senate side. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. J ust before we recessed, your attorney provided me with 
a copy of a document on the letterhead of the Republican National Fi- 
nance Committee, dated September 26, 1972, to Mrs. Albert Homer 
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Swanke, and signed by Maurice Stans. Can you identify that document 
and tell me the circumstances under which it was prepared and sent ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Odell exhibit 
No. 4 for identification.*] 

Mr. Odell. This letter was sent to each member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republican National Finance Committee. 

The determination to send such a letter was made probably on my 
suggestion inasmuch as the Republican National Finance Committee 
had raised its budget and was going over its budget. 

It is traditional that the Republican National Committee or Na- 
tional Finance Committee at the completion of the convention and 
nomination of a Presidential candidate, if possible, make a large dona- 
tion to the President’s campaign. This was done in 1968 by Chairman 
Bliss, and I assume and I believe it was done in 1964. What it did was 
to provide the senatorial committee with $800,000, the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee with $300,000, and the Congressional Booster’s 
Club with $50,000, and the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the Presi- 
dent $650,000. 

The basis of the contributions to the Senatorial Congressional and 
Booster’s Clubs was based on the fact that we wanted to make sure, as 
I have stated before, that those committees came as close to their fund- 
raising or budget goals as possible, and at that point from the in- 
formation given to us and what we were able to glean from the indi- 
viduals involved that they truly needed these funds. 

In addition, they had been appealing for some time for money and 
partly because they felt that the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the 
President was hurting their fundraising efforts. I don’t think that is 
true, but it built some brotherhood in the organization. 

Mr. Dorsex. Was there any particular reason why the total amount 
of the congressional and senatorial committees were the same as the 
amount of the F inance Committee To Re-Elect ? 

Mr. Odell. It was a conscious decision made by Secretary Stans and 
myself. The basis for the exact amount is — I am not sure. 

Mr. Dorsex. What was the basis for making the exact amount? 

Mr. Odell. I think to equalize the support of the Hill committees 
with the President’s reelection campaign. 

Mr. Dorsex. Was this considered an important consideration? 

Mr. Odell. It must have been at the time. 

Mr. Dorsex. Did you ever feel that it became a less important 
consideration, as time went on ? 

Mr. Odell. Certainly it doesn’t seem that important now, but at 
the time I am sure it did seem important. 

Mr. Dorsex. Do you have any reason to believe it became less im- 
portant as the election progressed? When I say each group, I mean 
the Hill committees versus the Presidential committees. 

Mr. Odell. I don’t know. 

Mr. Dorsex. As the campaign progressed, do you recall whether 
you felt that it was no longer significant to have the Hill committees 
get the same amount as the President’s reelection campaign committee? 

Mr. Odell. I wanted to see — I spent 3 years up to that time raising 
money preparing for the campaign. 
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[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Odell. I spent 3 years raising money in preparation for the 
campaign, and I wanted to make sure that the Republican National 
Finance Committee made a major gift to the President’s campaign 
as soon after the convention as possible. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsex. You testified that as of late September 1972, it was 
important that the aggregate of gifts to the Hill committees be equal 
to the Finance Committee To Re-Elect the President. Did this feeling 
change, in your mind, or to your knowledge, anyone else’s mind as 
election day came around % 

Mr. Odell. No less so than the fact that the congressional and sena- 
torial committees each received an equal amount, and even there you 
are talking about one committee which has a much larger budget than 
the other committee. 

One proportionately got more toward its budget than another. The 
budget of the senatorial committee was, I am sure, substantially less 
than the budget of the Republican Congressional Committee. 

Proportionately, a $300,000 donation to the congressional commit- 
tee is much less than an equal amount proportionately to the sena- 
torial committee; however, the political realities of the world are 
that Senator Dominick did not want to get less than did Congressman 
Bob Wilson and vice versa. 

Mr. Dorset. And because of these political realities, it was neces- 
sary to make equal contributions to the senatorial and congressional 
committees, and was it also, as political realities go, as important that 
the Hill committees get substantially the same amount as the Finance 
Committee To Re-Elect the President \ 

Mr. Odell. Probably psychologically it was important for political 
reasons, given that point in time when we know about how much 
money we had at the Republican National Finance Committee, not 
knowing what would take place in the next 45 days or so. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsex. Did there come a time when circumstances in some 
way changed so that it was politically feasible to receive sums of 
money from the senatorial and congressional committees and at ap- 
proximately the same time transfer sums of money to the Finance 
Committee To Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. Odell. Yes. Given the fact that the congressional and sena- 
torial committees had reached or had come near their budget levels 
and the fact that the Republican National Finance Committee had 
attained its goal of funding fully. The Republican National Commit- 
tee had already made grants to other campaign committees and had 
available resources over and above what was necessary to conduct the 
activities of the Republican National Committee or National Finance 
Committee in the first 30 to 40 days of 1973. 

Mr. Dorsex. Are you familiar with the budget of the Finance Com- 
mittee To Re-Elect the President ? 

Mr. Odell. I am aware of the budget. 

Mr. Dorsex. Were you aware whether their contributions had been 
sufficiently large to reach the budget that they had drafted ? 

Mr. Odell. As I recall, there were several budgets that were drafted 
and were open to change as the campaign went on, as all campaigns do. 
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As I indicated earlier, there was a figure stated — and I believe 
at the beginning of the last 2 weeks of October, we were talking about 
somewhere between $2 million and $4 million necessary to get to the 
budget. 

I am not aware of what the total goal was — the budget figure was. 
I know that they raised $60 million now, but I believe it was less than 
that at the time. 

Mr. Dorsen. With respect to the transfers that are described in 
exhibit 4 of today’s date, am I correct, that at no time was this 
contemplated that the transfers to the [Republican senatorial and 
congressional committees were in the nature of loans ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Odell. I am not sure whether there wasn’t an understanding 
that if they had more money than they needed, the Republican 
National Committee or Finance Committee having made generous 
contributions for the first time in many years, that there would not be 
a willingness on their part to share their resources with us. 

Mr. Dorsen. Do you have any specific knowledge of such an 
understanding? 

Mr. Odell. No, but there could have been — I have no knowledge, 
no. There could have been conversations between the chairmen or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Dorsen. But could you have any knowledge that there were 
such conversations ? 

Mr. Odell. Not specific knowledge of them. 

Mr. Dorsen. I guess there could have been conversations, and if 
there were additional funds in the possession of National Republican 
Finance Committee that the senatorial and House committees would 
receive more money ? 

Mr. Odell. That depended greatly on the amount of money that we 
had been raising. At that point, our biggest fundraising was in Jan- 
uary and went downhill from there. Basically, we ceased our major 
fundraising activities on July 17. It all depended on how little was 
needed and what we needed to go into 1973 and what would be avail- 
able for other use. 

Mr. Dorsen. You have no knowledge, one way or the other, as to 
whether conversations such as the one I just posed took place, that 
there might be additional sums of money going from Republican Na- 
tional Finance Committee to the congressional committees if such 
funds were available? 

Mr. Odell. No, but it is not inconceivable that that was the think- 
ing of the leadership at that time. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Dorsen. Going back to the time you received the check from the 
congressional committee and the senatorial committee in late October 
or early November of 1972, do you recall whether you had any under- 
standing at that time as to what these checks represented ? 

Mr. Odell. I had no personal knowledge of what they represented. 

Mr. Dorsen. Are you aware of any request by anybody in the Na- 
tional Republican Finance Committee or congressional and senatorial 
committees for sums of money in late October or early November of 
1972? 

Mr. Odell. No, not to my recollection. 

Mr. Dorsen. I have no further questions. 

[Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the hearing in the above matter was 
adjourned.] 
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Odell Exhibit No. 3 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Administratively Confidential 


September 24, 1971 


MEMORANDUM FOR: H.R. HALDEMAN 

FROM: GORDON STRACHAN 

SUBJECT : Milk Money 


Jerry Landauer of the Hall Street Journal is reputed 
to be preparing an article on the "milk money" situation 
He has contacted Bob O'Dell at the RNC and mentioned a 
figure of $2 million. Landauer has not called Lee Nunn 
or Hugh Sloan but told O'Dell he would "call his old 
friend Chuck Colson , and get the details”. • 

John. Dean and Chuck Colson have been advised. 
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Odell Exhibit No. 4 



Republican 

National 

Finance 

Committee. 

CHAIRMAN 
Mauric« H. Slant 

CO-CHAIRMAN 
David K'.WilKm 

V CHAIRMAN. WOMEN'S 
COMMITTEE 

Alban Homar Swank* 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Mr*. Georgs C. Brock 
Keith L. Brown 
• • '> - J. 0 . Staiso n Cola man 
Kenneth H. Dahlbsrg 
Max M. Flfhar 
Bernard J. Lasker 
William C. Lisdike.Jr. 

Frank C. P. McGIInn 
Allan W. Merreli 
Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. 
Thomas A. Pappas 
Winthrop Rockefeller 
John W. RolHns 
W. Clement Stone 
Mrs. Albert Homer Swanke 
Charles S. Thome* 

J. Williem Tlernen 
Lloyd B. Waring 
David K. Wilson 
Jack Wrether 

GENERAL COUNSEL 
■ Han/y Roemer McPhee, Ew. 

f EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Robert P. Odell. Jr. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Mr*. Mildred Btghinattl 



Mrs. Albert Homer Swanke 

420 Lexington Avenue 

Room 2633 \ .• • ?. 

New York, New York 10017 

Dear Pratt j 

At the present time, the Republican National Finance Committee 
has cash on .hand above current obligations and necessary 
reserves . 

Although no one is completely aware of how our funds will 
flow to the Presidential campaign during the next six 
weeks, I believe it may be possible for the RNFC to provide 
some subsidies to the Republican Senatorial Committee, 
Republican Congressional Committee and Congressional Boosters 
'Club, in addition to some contributions to the Presidential 
campaign itself. 

To date, the Congressional and Senatorial Committees have 
not achieved their 1972 fund-raising goals. We should, if* 
possible, contribute to their committees to help them 
achieve their budgets and to be sure that House and Senate 
candidates receive maximum' financial support. 

Specifically, I am writing to each member of the RNFC 
executive committee to request that you: 

--ratify the distribution of approximately $140,000 
at this time, equally between the Senatorial 
and Congressional Committees (this being slightly 
more than our share of the Gala at Miami Beach); 

--authorize me to distribute additional funds from 
time to time to those committees, to the Boosters 
Club, and to, the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President in proportion to their respective 
- needs . 

If you concur with uiy recommendations, I want to assure 
each member of the RNFC that these distributions will be 
made only after there are adequate reserves to carry the 
committee well into 1973, funds to pay current obligations, 
and as long as each committee (Boosters, Congressional, 
Senatorial) stay within budget parameters determined at 
the 1972 National Finance Committee meeting. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Republican Centered First Street Southeast Washington, D.C. 20003. (202) 484-6730 
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At the bottom of this letter is space for you to 
indicate your approval or disapproval of my 
suggestions outlined above. We would like to have ' 
your indication of support as soon as possible so that 
our plan may be implemented immediately. If you have 
any specific questions or suggestions, please call • 

Bob Odell at 484-6730 or 333-4550. 


I appreciate your continuing support and help. 


Sincerely , 




Maurice H. Stans 


Please return after indicating your approval or 
disapproval of our plan. 





MONDAY, MARCH 11, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign AcTiyiTiES, 

Washington , D.O. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 4 :30 p.m., in room 
442, Eussell Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Inouye. 

Also present: Alan S. Weitz, assistant majority counsel; Eobert J. 
Costa, minority investigator. 

Senator Inouye. Would you raise your right hand, please? Do you 
swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Morris. I do. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Mr. Morris, would you, for the record, state your full 
name and address for us ? 

TESTIMONY OF DWIGHT MORRIS 

Mr. Morris. Dwight Morris, Eoute 3, Siloan Spring, Ark. 

Mr. Weitz. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. Morris. I’m a farmer. 

Mr. Weitz. Does that include dairy farming? 

Mr. Morris. Not anymore. I have beef cattle, and I haven’t had 
dairy cattle for, well, since March 31, 1973. I had a disbursal sale and 
disbursed my dairy cattle. 

Mr. Weitz. Prior to that you were a dairy farmer? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct; and had been for 12 or 15 years. 

Mr. Weitz. From the period 1969 to 1973, were you a member of 
AMPI or its predecessor organization ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Weitz. For the record, AMPI is Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc. 

During that time did you also hold any official positions with that 
co-op or its predecessor ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I was secretary of the board of AMPI from the 
time that it was organized until about February 1972, and before 
that I think I was first or second vice president of MPI and I have 
been vice president of the predecessor organization to that one, Cen- 
tral Arkansas Milk Producers Association. 

Mr. Weitz. Also, during the same period, 1969 to February of 1972, 
were you also vice president of the southern region and Arkansas 
division of AMPI ? 

Mr. Morris. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Now directing your attention to 1969, did you have any 
knowledge at that time or have you gained any knowledge since that 

( 7439 ) 
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time other than from what you’ve read in the newspapers, of any 
solicitations by Republican fundraisers to representatives of A MPT or 
contributions by AMPI or its representatives to the President or 
Republican fundraisers in 1969 ? 

Mr. Morris. In 1969 — we’re talking about that calendar year? 

Mr. Weitz. Right. 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. I don’t believe I do. 

Mr. Weitz. OK, now the same question, but let me try, if I did not 
make it clear, to limit it to Presidential contributions of representa- 
tives of the President, or other Presidential candidates. Do you have 
any knowledge of any such solicitations or contributions in 1970? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir, I don’t believe I have any in 1970 either. 

Mr. Weitz. In particular, do you have any knowledge of any pledge 
or promise of substantial contribution upwards of $2 million to the 
President’s reelection effort, the pledge being made in 1970? Do you 
have any knowledge of that ? 

Mr. Morris. I have no knowledge of any such pledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Similarly, in 1971, the same question applies to 1971. 
Do you have any knowledge of contributions made by the political 
arm of AMPI or any other dairy contributions to the President’s 
1972 Presidential campaign ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, I have. I was aware of the contributions that have 
been so much in question in relation to the milk price support in 1971. 

Mr. Weitz. How did you come to that knowledge ? 

Mr. Morris. I can’t give you a specific time or place or anything to 
that effect but I was involved in the effort to secure a higher price 
support level for dairy farmers and sometime during that time, I 
became aware that we were going to— well, even before that time we 
had decided that we would have to make substantial — not “have” to 
make, would make substantial donations to the Republican Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1972. We did not talk in terms of how much or what- 
not, but we fully expected to make rather large contributions to the 
Presidential campaign as well as congressional campaigns, and some 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, as you were probably aware, the price support 
decisions for the calendar — for the marketing year 1971-72 were made 
in March of 1971 and the efforts, to which you refer, to obtain an 
increase generally that we’re aware of took place in the early part 
of 1971 — January, February, March of that year. 

Now although you can’t pinpoint a date, I take it that you’re saying 
that you became aware of this intention or decision to make such con- 
tributions sometime during that period ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Were you present — do you recall any particular meet- 
ings in which, or any series of meetings, in which those matters were 
discussed ? 

Mr. Morris. This type of thing was discussed at many meetings and 
I can’t tell you exactly when our thinking may have become finalized 
or anything to that effect. Effective January 1, 1969, we started an 
organization known as TAPE, which was the Trust for Agricultural 
and Political Education, and it was our intention to collect moneys 
from our membership and to participate politically from that time 
forward because the milk business is inextricably interwound with 
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Government. There’s a very definite limit to what a dairy farmer 
can do without action by or through Government. We had the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 which set up the price support program. We had 
the Agricultural Act of 1936 which set up the Marketing Agreements 
Act, and these were amended numerous times. So we were — our price 
was essentially governed by what the Government did. So we had 
come to the conclusion that if we were going to be successful, either 
as large or as small organizations, we were going to have to gain the 
expertise and the funds that it took to influence Government effec- 
tively, and all of the thinking we had done on this was in that type of 
context. 

And we had also come to the conclusion that we would have to deal 
with who was there, whether he be Democrat or Republican. Whoever 
is there holding the office is who you have to deal with, and hope to 
try to — I don’t like to use the word “deal.” I won’t use that word — but 
I do mean it in the context of who you have to talk to and influence. 

Mr. Weitz. I understand. 

Mr. Morris. So we had anticipated that it would be necessary and 
in our best interest to contribute rather heavily to the Republican 
Presidential effort, and of course we selected people on the congres- 
sional level who we thought could or would be sympathetic to the 
dairy farmers’ cause, regardless of which side of the aisle they sat on. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether any specific amounts were dis- 
cussed or actually contemplated with respect to Presidential contribu- 
tions ? 

Mr. Morris. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Weitz. Were any figures suggested in the range of as much as 
$1 million or $2 million ? 

Mr. Morris. Probably there were, and I think we expected to 
spend — and I say I think — we expected to spend, say, a million on 
the election that year. 

Mr. Weitz. For the Presidential campaign? 

Mr. Morris. Not necessarily just for the Presidential campaign, 
for — we’re talking about AMPI only, I presume. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes 

Mr. Morris. That probably would have included the congressional 
campaigns as well, and we did spend a little money occasionally at 
the State level. 

Mr. Weitz. Were any representatives of other dairy co-ops present 
in these meetings where any such discussions took place ? 

Mr. Morris. Not in any that I attended where we discussed specifics, 
but we were encouraging these other people to adopt similar programs 
like Mid-America Dairymen, Inc., Dairymen, Inc., and they did— and 
they were modeled somewhat after the one we had. already created, 
and they have been doing similar things since that time. 

Mr. Weitz. Have you ever learned of any facts since the period 
early 1971 that would indicate that, in fact, the offer of contributions 
was somehow linked or made in connection with the price support 
increase in March of 1971 ? 

Mr. Morris. I have no knowledge of anything, neither before nor 
since that time, that those specific contributions were tied to the Presi- 
dent’s action in raising the price supports to the 85-percent level. Now 
we would, I think, I’m relatively certain, have made substantial con- 
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tributions, in any event, because like I say, it had been our conclusion 
that we were going to have to deal with the President that was there. 
He would be there for 2 more years, and possibly 6 more years, which 
is as it’s turned out. So we needed to be able to talk to this man in 
order to convince him of the desirability of doing what we thought 
he should do for the dairy farmers. 

Mr. Weitz. I take it from what you’re saying that you, at least you 
and others, perhaps considered substantial contributions to be at least 
relevant to being able to talk to him and express your viewpoints on 
it, on dairy matters. 

Mr. Morris. We had a philosophy, Mr. Weitz, something like this : 
It was our thinking — including, I say, the board and Mr. Nelson, the 
general manager, Mr. Parr, his assistant, and so forth — that anyone 
who is either, his vote in Congress or his action, who could be bought 
was a menace to the society in which we lived, and we didn’t want to 
deal with him. Now what we did expect, though, if we assisted the 
man in his campaign, regardless of what level he was, that we would 
be able to talk to him and if we were in trouble or had problems or 
needed action of any sort, that he would listen. And if we could con- 
vince him of the correctness of our arguments and probably also that 
it wouldn’t be a detriment to the country generally, or diametrically 
opposed to something else that he was interested in or obligated to, that 
he would help us. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I would like to direct your attention to 1972. 

Mr. Morris. All right, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. Before we get into that, though, I believe you were 
aware that on February 1, 1972. an antitrust suit was filed by the 
Department of Justice against AMPI. 

Mr. Morris Yes, I was aware of that. 

Mr. Weitz. And I take it that matter was discussed at one or more 
board meetings at which you attended. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there advanced knowledge on the part of the board 
or those at AMPI before the suit was filed that it would be filed? 

Mr. Morris. Only briefly. Now, AMPI had had a turnover in person- 
nel management, and so forth, as a consequence of an internal power 
struggle, which is not an uncommon thing in a large organization, 
but the first that I ever heard of it, and so far as I know the manage- 
ment of any member of the board, was about a week after this hap- 
pened, somewhere in the week of— like the 20th of January. This 
surfaced for the first time in some Federal court in Chicago and at 
that time we were given a very quick alternative to enter into a con- 
sent decree, like 48 hours, which was from our way of thinking pre- 
posterous because it involved most all of the powers that we thought 
we had under the Capper-Volstead Act, and essentially that’s the 
act that defines cooperatives and gives them, and limits, their powers 
of what they can do. And we operated for years under the authority 
of the Capper- Volstead, and this antitrust action brought that act 
into very serious question. 

So any possibility of arriving at a decision on that hi 48 hours was 
out of the question. Apparently there was a Mr. McLaren who had 
been Assistant Attorney General, I believe, who was being made a 
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Federal judge and had handled this thing. He would have liked to 
have brought it to a conclusion before he left office. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding that was one of the reasons 
it was filed in short order ? 

Mr. Morris. That was speculation. Now, it seems that that probably 
was it and why the short timespan was granted to arrive at a consent 
decree, so we were more or less forced to refuse to accept the consent 
decree that was offered us under those circumstances. So the case was 
filed February 1, 1972, in San Antonio. Now we’d known about it a 
few days before that. That’s the first knowledge I’d ever had of it, and 
so far as I know, none of my associates had had any previous 
knowledge of it. 

Mr. Weitz. At the meeting of the board of AMPI in which this 
matter was discussed, did anyone either at that meeting or informally 
in connection with the meeting discuss the seeming inconsistency or 
relevancy to the antitrust suit of the substantial contributions that had 
been made by TAPE the previous year? Hid anyone bring up the 
question of contributions one way or the other? 

Mr. Morris. Not that I recall, although there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion during the changeover in management about political contri- 
butions in the whole outlook toward the Government. 

Now maybe I ought to explain just a little bit about the framework 
that we were operating in. One of the predecessor organizations of 
AMPI was MPI, Milk Producers, Inc., which covered about five 
States in the Southwest: Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
parts of Tennessee and New Mexico. Most of the thinking and the 
direction toward change in marketing milk had come from that area. 
Most of the impetus in creating a larger organization was generated 
from that area. 

Now we didn’t have nearly the amount of milk, the number of mem- 
bers, or anything like that that they had in the Northern States, such 
as Wisconsin, Illinois. Iowa, and Minnesota, the people that we merged 
with further north. So what this was really is the northern people 
were taking the predominant position within AMPI, and even though 
that was — part of it was glossed over to a certain extent; that was 
part of it. 

Now in justifying their actions, one of their justifications was that 
we get out of politics and we get awav from, you know, like it was a 
dirtv, terrible thing, you know, and all kinds of allegations were made 
and that sort of thing. Now we were in a framework where these 
things were discussed at great length and learnedly by people who 
didn’t know a thing about it and hadn’t participated in any of these 
actions up to this point, and looked at the Federal Government more 
in a paternalistic way, which is the way they’d operated in the past 
with the Federal Government. 

So there was quite a lot of discussion about these things and as I told 
you on the phone the other day, there was a very concerted effort made 
to uncover just what commitments the previous management had made 
to the Republican Party or anvone else’s for that matter, and nobody 
uncovered such commitments. We had made the decision that we were 
going to participate vigorously in these campaigns, both with talent 
and with money, but no commitments were uncovered and so far as 
I know, haven’t been uncovered to this day. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, again returning to the question of the antitrust 
suit, the fact that it was knowledge, certainly public knowledge, and 
certainly knowledge on the part of the board. 

Mr. Morris. Let me say one more thing. These people announced far 
and wide that they were getting out of politics and they suspended or 
fired people that we had here in Washington that were working for 
us, virtually all of them were dropped within a matter of da vs or weeks 
from our payroll, and it became common knowledge in Washington 
that AMPI was withdrawing from politics. 

Now there was some thinking that maybe since we were not going 
to participate from that time on, and would not try to create influence 
and that sort of thing in Washington, that AMPT would be. highlv vul- 
nerable to an action of this kind. And I really don’t know how legiti- 
mate this suit is from the legal point of view, but we were operating 
and had been under powers we felt we had under the Capper- Volstead 
Act. 

Mr. Weitz. Now you said the question arose whether vou were more 
vulnerable — AMPI might be, more vulnerable as a result of its draw- 
ing back from its representation in Washington. Was this discussion 
in the context of after the antitrust suit had already been filed, or in 
anticipation of it ? 

Mr. Morris. This would have been after it had been filed. 

Mr. Weitz. So in fact the suit had been filed then. My question then, 
repeated, was in that connection knowing- that substantial contribu- 
tions had been made the previous year without regard to whether they 
were part of some larger commitment, was there any discussion of the 
impact of those contributions or any further contributions which 
manv people had assumed vou might go ahead and make to this anti- 
trust suit, either whether they should be made or shouldn’t be made, 
or why, or the impact that thev should or did have on this suit? 

Mr. Morris. Well, actually, the last board meeting I attended was in 
early Februarv, and I was not in attendance at anv of the board meet- 
ings after that time. Now, I could only speculate what discussions took 
place after that. I really don’t know. Apparentlv the last board meet- 
ing I attended was the 10th and 11th of February 1972, and it was dis- 
cussed at that time and, of course, it was so new then that nohodv reallv 
knew what it all meant or where it was going to lead, or that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you said you told me that there were several 
counsels present at that meeting that briefed the members of the 
board? 

Mr. Morris. Yes : there was. 

Mr. Weitz. Was Stuart Russell one of those counsels ? 

Mr. Morris. Stuart Russell had been a counsel for AMPI and pre- 
decessor organizations for many, many years, and I feel certain that 
Stuart was there, and there was a firm in Chicago that had been hired 
just before the change in management and I think probably I remem- 
ber that firm, either Mr. Grossner or Mr. Heininger 

Mr. Weitz. I believe it’s Grossman. 

Mr. Morris. I believe thev’re from the same firm, are thev not ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. Now did there come a time in April 1972 in which 
you had an occasion or did discuss with Mr. Butterbrodt further 
activities with the antitrust suit, discussions with him ? 
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Mr. Morris. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Weitz. Before we get into the substance of that conversation, 
between the time that you last attended the board meeting on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1972, until this conversation in April, were there any other 
further conversations or contacts you had with the representatives of 
AMPI in connection with the antitrust suit or any other matters ? 

Mr. Morris. Probably other matters, a lot of other matters. 

Mr. Weitz. Anything in connection with contributions or the anti- 
trust suit? 

Mr. Morris. Not in that connection ; no. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us the circumstances which resulted in 
your conversation with Mr. Butterbrodt in April ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, after the change in management and the an- 
nounced changes in direction of the organization, some of us in Arkan- 
sas felt that we would be better off to operate alone, and we organized 
what was called Southern Milk Producers Association, which had as 
its goal the setting up of a separate organization and this would be 
done under the contracts that each of us as members had with AMPI, 
which provided for not more than 60 or less than 30-day notice of 
cancellation. It so happened that the larger part of ours came due in 
about a 60-day period which came up the following winter, so we or- 
ganized this organization in view of going into operation alone in 
December, probably of 1972. 

And AMPI resisted this vigorously, and were successful in talking 
us out of it. So many things happened. I don’t know really what the 
correct phrase would be. But anyway, we didn’t do that and Arkansas 
remained within AMPI. 

But during that period of time, I, as one of the leaders of the 
Arkansas group, was encouraged to meet with Mr. Butterbrodt and 
discuss our differences with him in the hopes that we might reconcile 
some of these differences, and that things would go on like they had 
been : and this we did. 

Mr. Weitz. You met with him in Chicago ? 

Mr. Morris. I met with him in Chicago on April 11, 1 p.m. 

Mr. Weitz. 1972 ? 

Mr. Morris. 1972. 

Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us what he told you and what the sub- 
stance of the conversation was with respect to the antitrust suit and 
political contributions? 

Mr. Morris. Yes; in regard to the antitrust suit, he told me that 
he and Mr. Mehren — and now here’s a point I’m not too clear on — 
whether Mr. Harold Nelson was involved in this or not. It seems like 
he told me he was, but if you notice I did not put his name on this, 
and I didn’t want to involve somebody that wasn’t — I think possibly 
he told me that Mr. Nelson was involved in this — but anyway, they 
had come to Washington in an attempt to see what could be done 
about the J ustice Department suit, the antitrust suit. And they spent, 
as I recall, he said, a couple of days in Washington trying to discuss 
this with the Justice Department and other people, and nobody would 
enter into a meaningful conversation with them. And finally after 
making the rounds, someone suggested that the real way to solve their 
problem would be to talk to Mr. Kalmbaeh. And so they travelled 
to the west coast. 
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Now they — I think you and I discussed this on the phone the other 
day, Mr. Weitz, about who they were, and I took it at the time to 
mean that they were individuals, Butterbrodt, Mehren, and probably 
Nelson went out there. 

But since you posed the question to me, and actually this had oc- 
curred to me before that, that when Butterbrodt was saying “we” 
went out there, he wasn’t saying “Harold, George and I” went out 
there, he was saying AMPI went out there. 

Mr. Weitz. Whoever their representatives were. 

Mr. Morris. Whoever their representatives were. But in any even- 
tuality, they met with Mr. Kalmbach and came to an agreement that 
AMPI would pay $300,000 to Kalmbach, and that as a result of that, 
the antitrust suit against AMPI would go away. 

Mr. Weitz. Now you mentioned that in Washington someone sug- 
gested that they see Mr. Kalmbach for their problem. Do you know 
who they talked to in Washington ? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Butterbrodt did not name who told him that. 

Mr. Weitz. Did they say — without regard to saying who made that 
specific suggestion, did they indicate who they had seen in Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. Morris. Well, undoubtedly they tried to talk to the Justice 
Department. I think they tried to talk to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. They probably tried to talk to the White House. And possibly 
some people on the Hill. 

Now he named quite a few people that they tried to talk to, but 
my memory is just not that good as to who all he named and whatnot. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember his naming Mr. Connally — Secretary 
Connally ? 

Mr. Morris. No; I'm fairly certain he did not name Secretary Con- 
nally. The reason I am certain is that Secretary Connally and I went 
to school together and I, at least at that time, was well acquainted with 
him and if he had mentioned Mr. Connally, I would have remembered 
it. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know that several representatives of AMPI did 
in fact meet with Mr. Connally in March 1972 ? Did he mention that to 
you, “he” being Mr. Butterbrodt? 

Mr. Morris. No ; he did not mention that to me. Shall I continue ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. The AMPI representatives came back home with the 
understanding that Mr. Kalmbach would direct them where or to 
whom to send the money, and before that could be accomplished the 
Federal Trade Commission — no, wait a minute — I mean the ITT 
thing hit the press, and Mr. Kalmbach sent word to AMPI that he 
did not want their money. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge as to the form the con- 
tribution would take, who would be the recipient committees, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Morris. I think what they planned to do was to send it through 
this committee’s system. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding that it would be — that the 
mechanism would be similar to that used in 1971 ? 

Mr. Morris. 1971, that’s correct; and somewhere, someplace I saw 
a list of committees for that money that was sent in 1971. 
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Mr. Weitz. That’s a matter of public record. 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding, as originally contemplated, 
that after the contributions were made, Mr. Kalmbach or someone else 
would intercede in order to obtain the resolution of the antitrust 
suit that AMPI desired ? 

Mr. Morris. Something of that order would be the logical assump- 
tion. Now Mr. Butterbrodt didn’t go into any detail whatsoever as 
to the mechanics of how such a thing would be accomplished or who 
would do it or what. So I really don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. By the way, you made reference to the document in 
front of you and I’d like to mark a copy of that, which you sent us, 
as exhibit 1 to your executive session, which is a completed question- 
naire, completed by you and signed by you, and I’d like you to iden- 
tify it just for the record. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Morris exhibit 
No. 1 for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. And in response to question No. 10 you outlined some 
of the matters that deal with what you testified today ; is that correct? 

Mr. Morris. That’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Off the record. 

[ Discussion o ff the record. ] 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge as to any further contacts 
or contributions in 1972 subsequent to the time that you had this dis- 
cussion with Mr. Butterbrodt to the Presidential campaign of 1972? 

Mr. Morris. By AMPI ? 

Mr. Weitz. by AMPI. 

Mr. Morris. No ; I don’t, because all of that year and until after the 
election I was not serving as a board member, although titularly I 
guess I might have been secretary and a board member. I was neither 
serving nor attending meetings. 

Mr. Weitz. You were not active ? 

Mr. Morris. I was not active; so what they did I do not know. I 
know they had a program and did some things but just what they 
were I don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Costa. I have none either. 

Mr. Weitz. Thank you, Mr. Morris. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. I’d like to go back on the record for one matter that 
we have been discussing off the record. Mr. Morris, could you relate 
to us — well, let me start it this way. You were in Washington for 
some period of time in March 1971 in the effort to secure a price-sup- 
port increase ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. I spent about 2 weeks up here working mainly with 
people on Capitol Hill in the interest of passing a bill which would 
raise the price support to 85 percent of parity. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, did there come a time when you overheard a tele- 
phone conversation between Mr. Parr and someone purportedly 
from the White House in connection with this effort ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes ; there did. 


*See p. 7451. 
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Mr. Weitz. Could you tell us the circumstances of that? 

Mr. Morris. Well, the phone rang and Mr. Parr took up the phone 
and I think I went into the other room and also picked up the phone. 

Mr. Weitz. This was in Washington in a hotel suite ? 

Mr. Morris. That’s correct. And listened, and the man on the other 
end was saying — and I didn’t know who he was at that time, and I still 
really don’t know who it was — was saying, “We want this congres- 
sional effort called off.” Mr. Parr said, “I can’t call it off.” The man 
said again, “The White House wants this congressional effort called 
off.” And Mr. Parr then said, “I can’t call it off.” The man said, “I 
don’t believe you understood me. The President wants this congres- 
sional effort called off.” And Mr. Parr said, “I don’t believe you under- 
stood me. I can’t call it off.” And then the man from the White House 
said, “You’ve heard of the Federal Trade Commission, haven’t you?” 
Mr. Parr said, “Yes, you’ve heard of the Justice Department, haven’t 
you?” he asked. Mr. Parr said, “Yes.” And Mr. Parr went on then 
to say that you just trot them out. We’ll meet them anytime, any place 
you say. 

Mr. Weitz. And then he hung up? 

Mr. Morris. That was 

Mr. Weitz. Who terminated the conversation ? Who hung up ? 

Mr. Morris. I think the man from the White House, if I’m correct. 

Mr. Weitz. How did you know it was a man from the White House? 

Mr. Morris. That’s what Mr. Parr told me later. 

Mr. Weitz. Did he also, to the best of your recollection, tell you who 
had called ? 

Mr. Morris. To the best of my recollection, he said it was Mr. Ehr- 
lichman, but I at that time didn’t know Mr. Ehrlichman from Mr. 
Haldeman or Mr. Colson or anybody else, but that’s the name I think 
he used. 

Now, Mr. Parr, incidentally, does not recall this conversation which 
I think he’s completely honest in because there were hundreds of calls 
a day into that place, and at that time we were talking to the White 
House several times a day. 

Mr. Weitz. In that connection, do you know who else at the White 
House or who at the White House the dairy people were in touch 
with ? 

Mr. Morris. No; not really, although I think the man that they 
talked to the most, over a period of time that is, was Mr. Colson. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, do you know whether Mr. Parr or were you pres- 
ent when Mr. Parr relayed the substance of this conversation to any- 
one else? 

Mr. Morris. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Now did you believe — do you know when this conversa- 
tion took place, approximately ? 

Mr. Morris. It was approximately Thursday of, well, the 18th of 
March. 

Mr. Weitz. 1971 ? 

Mr. Morris. 1971, and it was at a point when it began to become 
clear that we would be able to pass the legislation raising the price- 
support level to 85 percent. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the following week the President met with repre- 
sentatives of the dairy industry including AMPI, and then 2 days 
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later an increase in the price-support level was publicly announced. 
This conversation was on the 18th, that you relate to us. When did 
you first learn that there was likely to be an increase by the White 
House or by the administration ? 

Mr. Morris. I think that between that phone call and sometime the 
next day, which was Friday, we at least got the impression that the 
President was going to raise the price-support level. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember discussing that matter with anyone 
at AMPI? 

Mr. Morris. No. There was several of us around but I don’t remem- 
ber any particular conversations or just where it was introduced or 
who told us or what not. But it seemed to become common knowledge 
with us that the President was going to do that. 

Mr. Weitz. And that was contrary to the general understanding or 
expectation as of the day before or prior to that time ? 

Mr. Morris. That’s correct. We had been going great guns on the 
Hill trying to get all of the support we possibly could. 

Mr. Weitz. In that connection, was there any change the following 
week that you were aware of in efforts legislatively — to obtain a legis- 
lative increase? 

Mr. Morris. To the best of my knowledge, there was very little effort 
the following week to secure additional legislative support. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know Bob Lilly ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes ; I do. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall discussing these matters, that is, of ob- 
taining an increase, whether through administrative or legislative 
means, in March 1971 ? 

Mr. Morris. No ; I don’t recall it, but I probably did. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall his being in Washington at that time? 

Mr. Morris. I would think that he would have been up here but I 
don’t recall his having been here. I spent most of the time over at the 
Mayflower Hotel and there were, oh, Mr. Parr, Mr. Townsend, Mr. 
Elrod, and I stayed in that suite, and others came and went. He prob- 
ably was one that came and went. I don’t recall him. 

Mr. Weitz. You did stay in Washington until Friday the 19th of 
that week ? 

Mr. Morris. That’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. And then you went back to Little Rock the afternoon of 
the 19th, or on the 19th ? 

Mr. Morris. Excuse me a minute. Let me just check my notes and 
my calendar to know just exactly what the date was. If we could go 
off the record just a minute I’ll tell you. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is that all right? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Your records indicate and refresh your recollection that you returned 
from Washington to Little Rock on the 19th, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weitz. And you flew by private jet, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morris. That’s correct. 
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Mr. Weitz. And that jet was leased by AMPI from a private indi- 
vidual but was not the corporate jet? 

Mi-. Morris. That’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. And it was leased, you told us, from Winthrop Rocke- 
feller, is that correct ? 

Mr. Morris. That’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. And you don’t recall whether anyone from AMPI was 
present with you on that flight back, either Mr. Townsend or Mr. 
Elrod ? 

Mr. Morris. I don’t think they were and if so, why that was. It 
doesn’t sound right but that’s the way I recall it at this point. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall being with any others from AMPI at the 
airport before departing from Washington ? 

Mr. Morris. As we were leaving? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. No ; I don’t. 

Mr. Weitz. Did the aircraft leave from Page Airways, the commer- 
cial, the private airlines ? 

Mr. Morris. It’s this side of National Airport and Page Airways, 
I think, is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. At the time you flew out on the 19th, is it your recollec- 
tion that by that time you already had the understanding that the 
price-support increase would be raised by the administration ? 

Mr. Morris. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Weitz. No further questions. Thank you again, Mr. Morris. 

Off the record now. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Back on the record. 

Mr. Morris, was it your understanding that, notwithstanding the 
public announcement by Secretary Hardin in connection with his first 
decision on March 12, 1971, not to increase price supports, that he was 
in favor of an increase, but was in fact overruled by Secretary -Director 
Shultz ? 

Mr. Morris. That is my understanding. I understood it that way at 
the time, and I’m almost positive that my understanding was correct 
in this case. 

Mr. Weitz. Thank you. I think that’s it. 

[Whereupon, at 5 :32 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
adjourned.] 
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Morris Exhibit No. l 

United States Senate 

Select Committee on Presidential Campaign Activities 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. State your full name, present residence address, and telephone 
number. Dvd.ght Luther Morris 

Route 3 

Siloam Sorings, Arkansas 72761 

501 - 524 - 1620 , 

2. Where are you presently employed, in what capacity, and since 
what date have you held this position? State your office address 
and telephone number. 

self employed as a farmer since 1 February 1948. 

address and phone number same as Question ffl. 

3. Beginning with November 5> 1968, list all positions held in 
AMPI or MPI (both of which are referred to below as "AMPI"). 

Nov. 1968 -reb. 1972 V.P. of Southern Region and 

Arkansas uivision 

uct. 1969-1 eh. 1972 Secretary of AMPI 



4. Did you make or solicit any monetary contributions to or for 

any candidates in the 1972 presidential campaign, or to or for 
8ny committee or any person acting for or on behalf of such 
candidate, or did anyone make or solicit any such contributions 
for you or on your behalf? If so, please list amounts, whether 
by check or cash, and identify the candidates. 

Yes. Mills for President Committee. About £2300.00 
and, as I recall, about ^500. 00 of this was in cash 
and the balance was by check. 

5- Set forth the ci; cumstances which occasioned any contributions 

listed in Question #4 above, including circumstances of any 
solicitation of this contribution by any person employed by or 
associated with AMPI. (If there was any solicitation by any 
person employed by or associated with AMPI, specifically set 
forth the circumstances including any coersion or duress. ) 

The Mill's money was solicited from local friends and 
acquaintances for the efforts of an .-.rkansas 
Congressman and ALCPI was not involved. 
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Durin - the period November 5, 1968 to December 31' 197? : 

6. Did you submit to AMPI any claim or voucher intended to secure a 
payment from AMPI, which payment was to be used in' whole or in 
part by you to make a .political contribution to any candidate in 
the 1972 presidential campaign, or which, was intended to reimburse 
you for any such contribution? If so,, please explain. 

Ko. ' • . ’ ....... 

7. Did you receive any bonus, or compensation of any other nature, 
from AMPI which was to reimburse you for any political contribution 

' to any candidate in the 1972 presidential campaign, or to provide 
you with funds for any such political contribution to be made by 
you or anyone else? ■ If so, please explain. 


XiO. 

8. Set forth any knowledge you have concerning any political contri- 
bution to any candidate in the 1972 presidential campaiin made by 
other persons employed by or associated with AMPI for which they 
received payment or reimbursement from AMPI. 

gone. 

9. Set forth any other information you may have concerning political 
contributions to any candidate in the 1972 presidential campaign 
which were made by means of the use of corporate assets of AMPI in 
any other manner than has been indicated in answer to the above 
questions, or concernin 0 O oods or services of AMPI which were made 
available to any presidential campaigns. 

None . 


10. Do you have knowledge of any solicitation of 8ny other employee, 
or person associated with AMPI for a contribution of funds which 
was intended to be given to any candidate in the 1972 presidential 
campaign, or to any committee or persons working for or on behalf 
of such candidate? If so, please explain. 

There was an AiJPI Bohrd meeting in San Antonio, Texas, 

12 January 1972. At this meeting an internal power struggle 
was culminated. The management was changed and certain 
changes were made in the Boa^d^of Directors. .On 1 I'eb. 1972, 
an Anti -Trust suit was filedyV, 

(Please see reverse) 



28 February 1974 


(Date) 


- £. 
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against AIZPI under rather odd circumstances. On 16 i'eb. 1972 
a new organisation called Southern 'i.ilk Producers was formed 
with the purpose of withdrawing Arkansas milk producers from 
.’O.PI as provided in the contract A! PI had with its members. 

I was encouraged to xaeet with John Butterbrodt, . President of 
API, to attempt to reconcile these differences. As a result 
of this I met alone with John 3utterbrodt in Chicago on 

II x.pril 1972. we were together two or three hours and during 

the coarse of the conversation he told ide that he and CTeorge liehren 
had gone to Washington in an attempt to settle the Anti-Trust 
suit. Ho one in Washington would talk to them about this - not 
the Justice .Dept. , t'TO, or the white House. - A suggestion was 
finally made to them that they should see Kalmbach. hehren and 
Butterbrodt travelled to the west coast and met with. Kalmbach. 
Butterbrodt told me that they had agreed with Kalmbach to pay 
$300,003.03 to Kalmbach; and; the Anti-Trust 'suit against- AKPI 
would die a natural death. & Kalmbach was to direct them' where 
{to 'what committees etc. ) the money should be sent. Before this 
could be accomplished the ITT thing hit the press and Kalmbach 
sent Ai.PI word that he didn't want their money. 
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SAM J. ERVIN. JR., N.C„ CHAIRMAN 
HOWARD M. BAKER. JR.. TCNN. VICE CHAIRMAN 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE, OA. EDWARD J. GURNEY. FLA. 
DANIEL K. INOUYC. HAWAII LOWELL P. WEICKER. JR.. CONN. 

JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, N. MEX. 

SAMUEL DASH 

CHIEF COUNSEL AND STAFF DIRECTOR 
FRED O. THOMPSON 
MINORITY COUNSEL 
RUFUS L. EDMISTEN 
DEPUTY COUNSEL 


QlCnitcb 4£>{ct{e« J&enctle 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES 
(PURSUANT TO S. RES. to, SID congress) 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 20510 


January 23, 197 1 * 


Dear Sir: 

This Committee has been authorized and directed by the United States 
Senate to conduct an investigation of illegal, improper, or unethical 
activities with regard to any aspect of the 1972 presidential elec- 
tion, including the means by which the campaign was funded. Pursuant 
to this mandate, the Committee has been specifically inquiring into 
the activities of Associated Milk Producers, Inc., and whether 
corporate funds were utilized to provide contributions to Republican 
or Democratic candidates. 

In order to expedite the inquiry, and to avoid the time and expense 
of many personal interviews, the enclosed questionnaire is being sent 
to many board members, officers, and employees of AMPI. It is 
requested that you carefully examine the questionnaire, answer the 
questions to the best of your ability, and return it in the self- 
addressed envelope (also enclosed) within ten days of receipt. 


7our attention to this matter is appreciated. If you have any 
questions or problems, please call Mr. Hamilton on (202)225-0538 or 
Mr. Sanders on (202)225-0539. 


Sincerely, 





James Hamilton 
Assistant Chief Counsel 



Donald G. Sanders 
Deputy Minority Counsel 


DGS/tan 

Enclosures 



TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m., in room 
G-334, Dirksen Senate Office Building. 

Present: David Dorsen, assistant chief counsel, and Alan S. Weitz, 
assistant majority counsel. 

Mr. Weitz. For the record, I would like to enter as exhibit 1 a letter 
from Mr. Strachan’s counsel, Mr. Bray, addressed to the committee, 
dated today, making clear that his appearance today is pursuant to an 
earlier committee subpena and is subject to the immunity order issued 
by the committee, covering Mr. Strachan’s testimony before the 
committee. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 1, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I would also like it noted for the record that Mr. Stra- 
chan is still under oath, pursuant to his previous appearance before 
the committee. 

Mr. Bray. Again, just to add to that, I take it there is no need for 
us to renew any objections that have been made before, or to repeat 
earlier refusals to testify. Mr. Strachan is still under the order that 
was issued, I believe, by Senator Baker at the original executive ses- 
sion to testify, notwithstanding his claim of privilege. 

Mr. Weitz. Fine. 

The record will incorporate all of those prior objections in the com- 
mittee’s rulings, and they’ll be fully applicable to today’s session. 

TESTIMONY OF GORDON C. STRACHAN, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN 

BRAY, COUNSEL 

Mr. Strachan. That covers both formal and informal stuff ? 

Mr. Weitz. Both formal and informal. 

Mr. Strachan. While talking before and now on the record ? 

Mr. Weitz. Both formal and informal appearances before the 
committee. Right. And the staff. 

Now, I take it, Mr. Strachan. that some time after the 1070 elec- 
tion, you took on some responsibilities in Mr. Haldeman’s staff for 
keeping track of solicitations and, to some extent, expenditures by the 
citizens committee effort for the President’s reelection. Is that correct ? 


•See p. 7472. 
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Mr. Strachan. At some point, I became the contact for Kalmbach 
to keep track of moneys that he collected, pledges, commitments that 
he received, and 

Mr. Weitz. I would like to show you for identification these docu- 
ments, which you have already looked at informally. These documents 
will be exhibits 2, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, and 2E, which are a series of memo- 
randums in February and March 1971. 

[Whereupon, the documents referred to were marked Strachan 
exhibits Nos. 2, 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, and 2E, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. And could you just acknowledge whether those appear 
to be true copies of White House memorandums ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. I looked at these informally ; we talked about 
them. They seem to be accurate copies. I’m no expert on signatures 
and handwriting or whether the typewriter is the one used, and so 
forth, but we talked about whose handwriting we think is on 

Mr. Weitz. Maybe we’ll quickly run through these one by one. 

Mr. Strachan. OK. 

Mr. Weitz. Exhibit 2 is just a cover memo from Mr. Colson to you, 
dated March 17, which transmits a series of documents. 

Mr. Strachan. It’s unsigned by Colson. 

Maybe it’s a true copy. I don’t know. There is no indication in my 
handwriting that I got it, but I wouldn’t normally do that anyhow, 
so it looks like it’s a good copy. 

Mr. Weitz. And the accompanying documents 2A through 2E are, 
in sequence : 2A is a memorandum from Haldeman to Colson, dated 
February 2, and you’ve noted that the “H” next to Haldeman is Mr. 
Haldeman’s initial. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. If I received a memo with that “H” on it, I 
would assume that Haldeman told me to do it. 

Mr. Weitz. And 2B, February 1, 1971, from Colson to Haldeman, 
subject : Outside fund handling. And you’ve identified the 

Mr. Strachan. What looks like Colson’s signature and looks like 
Haldeman’s writing below, and what looks like Colson’s writing of 
Bennett. 

Mr. Weitz. Bob Bennett? 

Mr. Strachan. And that’s my recollection of having seen the hand- 
writing, without my having really known. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, 2C, February 2, 1971, from Colson to Higby, and 
that also has Colson’s signature. 

And whose signature is this in the upper 

Mr. Strachan. That’s hard to say. It’s either Larry’s or Bob’s. The 
“H” looks like Haldeman’s, and the “L” looks like Larry’s. But Higby 
was very good at writing like Haldeman, so 

Mr. Weitz. 2D is merely a one-line sheet saying “CWC wants the 
return of this file.” 

Mr. Strachan. That looks like something that Colson’s secretary 
would send along with it, but there’s no real way of knowing. 

Mr. Weitz. And finally, 2E, February 8, 1971, from Colson to 
Haldeman, and the subject is your memo of February 2, apparently a 
followup. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. 


‘See pp. 7473-7477. 
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Mr. Weitz. And that also has no markings on it. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. It’s probably a copy. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, you don’t recall upon receiving these, if, in fact, 
you received these documents from Mr. Colson, at that time, doing any- 
thing with them other than putting them in your file? 

Mr. Strachan. Well, we talked about this, and the best reconstruc- 
tion of the time frame is that I probably just received them for filing, 
because it was not at a time when a decision had to be made, and it 
appears to be at a time before I w T as in the direct paperflow of stuff 
going to Haldeman for action. So, the subjects are discussed later, and 
I think, if you are, in fact, receiving all of the copies of the stuff, that 
is probably what happened to it. The stuff went to a file. 

There may well be some memo between the date that I received those 
things and the first memos that you’ve shown me, but I have no recol- 
lection of it now. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, one of the substances of these memos that you’ve 
identified is an interest to obtain some outside focal point for fund- 
raising, outside of the White House. 

Was it your understanding that eventually Mr. Kalmbach took on 
that role ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall when you first started to actually — as 
you call it, become a part of the paperflow— actually receive the 
documents? 

Mr. Strachan. Let me answer that part of your last question. At 
some point, Kalmbach did become my primary contact with keeping 
track of what money he was receiving from contributors. There may 
well have been somebody else. We’ve talked about other people or other 
fundraising projects. Nunn and so forth, but at some point Kalmbach 
did become my primary contact and the source of the information I got 
regarding contributors. 

And what was the second question ? 

Mr. Weitz. When you started to become part of the paperflow. 

Mr. Strachan. OK. 

We tried to reconstruct that. After I joined Haldeman’s staff, there 
was a time when I was over in the Executive Office Building for a cou- 
ple of months, working on polling matters. And then we moved into — I 
moved into an office in the basement of the west wing, in the old safe, 
directly behind the White House mess area, under the Oval Office. And 
when I moved in there, it was Bruce Kehrli, myself, and two secre- 
taries. And about that time, in about a couple of weeks is when I really 
started to get into the paperflow. 

And the way to check is to find out when the work was completed 
on those offices in the west wing. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you place that when — at some time in the spring of 
1971 ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. Some time in the spring. 

Mr. Weitz. Let’s go off the record for a minute. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Did you have any occasions to discuss with either 
Ehrlichman or Whitaker, or see anything in connection with their 
activities in March of 1971, let’s say in connection with the substantive 
matter of price supports ? 
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Mr. Strachan. I would be really surprised if I had any contacts at 
all with Ehrlichman. I mean, he was not a guy — I may have been in- 
troduced to him, but I just didn’t know him and wouldn’t have had 
contact with him. 

As to the substantive matter, I don’t recall having a discussion with 
either of those guys on the substantive stuff for the milk price-support 
decision. 

Whitaker I would have had a better chance to talk to, because he 
was a lower level guy. But I really don’t remember talking to Whit- 
aker about it. 

Mr. Weitz. There is an indication that, by both the White House 
and from other sources, that Whitaker indicated in a talking paper 
for the President for the March 23 meeting with dairy leaders, that 
the milk people had decided to spend money to make political 
donations. 

From your experience with Whitaker, would he have gotten that 
information directly from the outside, or would it have proceeded 
from someone like Ehrlichman to him? 

Mr. Strachan. Just a ballpark guess, I guess he got it from Erlich- 
man. But I don’t think Whitaker was in contact with — you know, 
contributors from the outside, to normally know it. But that’s just a 
guess, based on my experience at the White House, rather than any 
real knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Weitz. In Book 3, exhibit No. 34-26 to the committee’s public 
hearings, that exhibit is a draft of a memorandum recounting the sub- 
stance of a meeting between HRH and Dean, of a meeting on May 18, 
1971. 

Now, you’ve looked at that. Are those your notes of that meeting ? 

Mr. Strachan. I think what it is, is a typed-up version for Dean. 
I was in the meeting as a notetaker, and I think what it is, is a typed-up 
version of my notes, the assumption being, Dean couldn’t read my 
handwriting, but that he is the fellow who was substantively reporting 
and receiving the action assignments who would want a record of my 
meeting. I just sat there and took notes. 

Mr. Bray. What page is that, Alan ? 

Mr. Weitz. It’s page 1226 of the public hearing of June 25, 1973. 

Mr. Bray. Is there an exhibit number on it ? 

Mr. Weitz. 34-26. 

Now, in that typed-up version of your notes, on page 1229, it turns 
to the question of the milk money, and then there’s a discussion that 
results in a decision that milk money is to pay for operating expenses 
of the citizens committee, which had previously been formed. There’s 
also a comment that the expenses of the citizens committee would be 
approximately $35,000 to $40,000 per month. 

Did you have any notion, or do you recollect, how much milk money 
was contemplated being received? 

Mr. Strachan. The question is, obviously, at that time, because later 
I learned it, and it’s in one of those subsequent memos. 

Mr. Weitz. All right. We’ll get to that. 

Mr. Strachan. Whether I knew it at that time ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strachan. I really don’t know. I may well have, but if the 
amount had been mentioned by Dean or Haldeman at that meeting, I 
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probably would have jotted it down. And since it isn’t jotted down 
there, my guess is I didn’t, but I couldn’t be absolutely sure. I did learn, 
you know, w T hat the commitment was later, at some point. 

Mr. Weitz. That $2 million commitment that’s referred to in the 
later memo? 

Mr. Strachan. Right. 

Mr. Weitz. Row, on May 21, 1971, I have a memo which I would 
like to mark as exhibit 3, and have you identify it. It’s from you to 
Haldeman, and the subject is Kalmbach’s telephone call of May 21, 
and attached to the memorandum are some handwritten notes. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan exhibit 
No. 3, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you looked at that. That is a copy of your 
memorandum ? 

Mr. Strachan. I can’t be absolutely sure, but it sure looks like it. 

Mr. Weitz. And attached to that are three pages of your hand- 
written notes? 

Mr. Strachan. That’s right. And although the Xerox copy is bad 
so that you can’t see who’s really calling, we talked about this before, 
I think it is Haldeman calling me on that May 21 and asking me to do 
a series of things. 

Mr. Weitz. And with respect to the milk money, he asked you, I un- 
derstand, to check as to the progress of the receipt of the milk money 
and establishment of committees and such ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. Haldeman’s assignment to me is to get to Nunn 
and to get an answer back to him, Haldeman, because Haldeman just 
heard that the milk people can’t get their money through because Nunn 
hasn’t given them the committee names. It was probably pretty close 
to a quote from what Haldeman told me on the phone. 

Mr. Weitz. And you contacted Nunn that same day ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, it looks like it. The notes down at the bottom 
look like, you know, Nunn has committee names, bin Bob Bennett 
w T anted to use his own committee names. And that’s probably Nunn 
saying, “Yes, I got the names ; the guy who’s screwing it up is Bennett.” 

Mr. Weitz. Now, Bob Bennett, that was the same Bennett that was 
referred to in the earlier memorandum that you identified, exhibit 2B ? 

Mr. Strachan. That’s the one with his name written on the bottom ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, I would guess so. Maybe there’s two Bob Ben- 
netts, but I would be surprised if it were somebody else. 

Mr. Weitz. And then the substance of the information that you ob- 
tained was then put in the memo, which is the cover memo of that 
date ? 

Mr. Strachan. That’s right. And the notes that are backup — we 
talked about how we think the notes that are backup — which have sort 
of funny diagrams, all fit into what the subject memo indicates. 

Mr. Weitz. And the memo indicates that the committees have been 
established, the 76 committees have actually already been established 
and have received checks from the milk people, $2,500 each, and that 
another 26 committees are being readied for that same purpose? 
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Mr. Strachan. That seems to be the substance of paragraph 2. After 
I talked to — who did we decide I had talked to on this ? 

Mr. Weitz. Well, you called Nunn in Texas, I believe. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. After you called that morning, I talked with 
Nunn in Texas; he’s the source of the information; the 76 are set up. 
Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe on the top of page 2 in paragraph 4, Kalmbach 
and Nunn both suggest that you pass on to Haldeman, that contrary to 
the meeting 3 days earlier, between Dean and Haldeman, the suggestion 
is made that the milk money not be used in the citizens committee 
operation, but rather it just be kept separately. 

Was it your understanding that that was, or does this memo indicate 
that that was, for the purpose of not limiting the possibility of dis- 
closure of the milk money 1 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t recall offhand. I guess that we talked about 
this informally. 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, I think that’s what we decided. If you’re going 
to have to disclose the names at some point, better not to have the 
names of basically lobbyists. 

Mr. Weitz. There’s also a reference here in paragraph 4 to the fact 
that Kalmbach and Nunn argued that the money collected by Nunn 
through direct mail solicitation and zero to 100 contributors should 
cover citizen’s expenses, and I think you’ve indicated to us that those 
would be, that reference says direct mail solicitations for small con- 
tributions, and that the zero to 100 contributors are those who would be 
contributing up to $100,000. 

Mr. Straciian. Right. Basically, Nunn’s responsibility in terms of 
the way contributors were broken down or whatever. 

Mr. Weitz. He also had lists of people who were potential contribu- 
tors of over $100,000 ? 

Mr. Straciian. Yes, but those would have been given — unless Nunn 
had a personal relationship with the individual, they would probably 
have been given to Kalmbach. 

Mr. Weitz. The final sentence in that paragraph refers to the fact 
that this money would also be the source of reimbursement of the 
Kalmbach collected funds under your direct control. That is reference 
to the trust moneys that Kalmbach had for the 1968 and 1970 elections % 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. I was never sure if it was from the 1968 or 1970 
elections, because it was before I got there. But whatever Kalmbach 
had as a trustee account, that was to be held separately, only under 
Haldeman’s control, which one of those memos at some point indicates ; 
yes, he had made some disbursements to the committee and he was to 
have those reimbursed and brought back up to what Haldeman under- 
stood was the exact amount in there. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the comment by Haldeman is — well, first of all he 
seems to initial it in the line “agree” to your recommendation, essen- 
tially supporting Kalmbach’s and Nunn’s recommendation. But his 
comment is, “But what are they going to use milk money if or ?” 

Do you know in fact what the answer to that was, or whether there 
was ever any purpose ascribed for the milk money ? 

Mr. Strachan. There could have been. I don’t think so. I don’t know 
what ever happened to that question. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it also your understanding 
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Mr. Strachax. There aren’t any memos that would have indicated 
what happened, are there ? 

Mr. Weitz. No. The records appear to — that the milk money was 
just kept in these accounts until sometime in 1972 when they were 
transferred to the principal committees. 

Mr. Strachax. Into the regular committees ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strachax. Then there were no expenditures out of them ? 

Mr. Weitz. There don’t appear 

Mr. Strachax. There don't appear to be. OK, I just don’t — maybe 
there’s a memo later that talks about it, but I don't — it doesn’t jump 
to my mind right now. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there some understanding or general impression 
that the money contributed to the Bennett committees were not en- 
tirely at the complete disposal of the citizens’ group or Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Strachax. Yes, we talked about this. No one was ever sure 
whether Bennett was just incompetent or whether he was really work- 
ing on behalf of the milk people. And you guys think you have all of 
the memos. I think there is a memo which says that — th at says 

Mr. Weitz. The record shouldn’t show that we represented that we 
have all of the memos. 

Mr. Strachax. I’m sorry. I think there’s a memo that says that 
Bennett is neither incompetent nor does he have our interest com- 
pletely at heart. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you have any knowledge as to whether there was 
any pressure brought or there was — it was perceived that pressure 
was necessary to be brought by fundraisers, by Kalmbach or Nunn 
or whomever, to keep the flow of money coming, or to obtain contribu- 
tions from the milk people, or whether the conveise was true, whether 
the milk people were seeking out Republican fundraisers? 

This would have been in 1971. 

Mr. Strachax. Well, there are a couple of references in the memo 
to the fact that Nunn and Sloan and Kalmbach were pushing as hard 
as they could to get the money, and the question is whether they should 
push too hard on Bennett to get his money in, in light of who he is, 
what his position was. 

Mr. Weitz. They were certainly anxious to get the money in, just 
the matter of the mechanics ? 

Mr. Strachax. Who, Kalmbach ? 

Mr. Weitz. Kalmbach. Yes, Kalmbach and Sloan. 

Mr. Strachax. Sure. Yes, there’s a reference in one of the memos 
as to the overall thing as to getting as much money in as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. Weitz. I’d like to show you what we have marked as exhibit 
No. 4, which is a memo, September 11, 1971, from you to Haldeman, 
subject : Milk money— and I believe you looked at that. 

Does that appear to be a copy of that. ? 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 4, for identification.*] 

Mr. Strachax. Yes, that appears to be a copy. 

Mr. Weitz. And I believe you also indicated that the memo being 
dated September 11 recounted some matters that transpired in the 
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1 or 2 days previous to that, that that would probably bring the figures 
represented in there, that is the money received toward the commit- 
ment would be current as of the beginning of September. 

Mr. Strachan. We talked about that and had no way of knowing 
that this is supposed to be a report up through August 31. But it’s 
probably a pretty good guess, because it refers to a meeting within 
the last couple of days, and obviously people are checking on what 
the current status is. I mean, it’s far better to say that this includes 
everything that was supposed to be done up through the end of August, 
than through July or through September, and especially since we 
ran through the figures and since you concluded that’s probably the 
correct amount from the time point. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you also indicated that the handwriting at 
the very top of the memo, exhibit No. 4, “Colson” and below : “Cashen- 
Mulcahy 3,” and “5G separately on E, committed siphoned,” is your 
handwriting. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, I think so. What I would usually do in making 
phone calls is, I put across on the side of my desk, I put about 10 or 
12 [indicating] with the name of the person, so that if the person 
called on your 10, your interoffice, you know, you could pull it out 
while you had the call in to him real quick, so that’s why Colson’s 
name is up at the top and that’s why I probably noted what the sub- 
stance of the conversation was down at the bottom. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I believe you told us that sometime after the 1970 
election, Haldeman had sent a memo to a number of persons in and 
outside of the White House, primarily inside the White House, direct- 
ing them not to solicit funds outside of normal fundraising channels 
for the 1972 election, is that correct ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, we talked about how a lot of people went — 
not a lot, but half a dozen people — went to certain contributors inde- 
pendently, with no central point to keep track which contributors 
were getting hit for how much, and they wanted to put a stop to that. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall to whom that memo was directed ? 

Mr. Strachan. Well, we talked about the names. My guess is that 
it was Klein, Colson, Magruder, I think Safire, but I don’t know why, 
why Bill Safire. Probably Chotiner. 

Did we mention any other names informally ? 

Mr. Weitz. No. 

Mr. Dorsen. Dean ? 

Mr. Strachan. Dean, yes. Dean would probably get one. Not that 
Dean was soliciting, but that Dean should be apprised of what the 
deal was vis-a-vis contributors. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, one of the subjects of the September 11 memo is 
a separate agreement between Colson and the milk people for cash. 

Was that essentially the thrust of this memo, or that paragraph, to 
apprise Haldeman of possible departure from his memorandum ? 

Mr. Strachan. That’s right. The copy of Haldeman’s memorandum 
to these people not to contact, I would have in his files, which I main- 
tained, and probably a followup, and I periodically go around and 
ask somebody like Kalmbach, “are you hearing from any of the con- 
tributors that somebody on the White House staff is hitting you from 
the side bar?” So that’s probably it, just to apprise Haldeman, and by 
the way your directive is not being followed. 
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Mr. Weitz. Now, in what appeal's to be a followup memo, which 
I'd like you to identify, exhibit No. 5 to your testimony is a memoran- 
dum dated September 16 from you to Haldeman, subject, the milk 
money, and it recounts the information you obtained with respect to 
that separate agreement. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 5, for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Strachan. Eight. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any followup that you recall, where Halde- 
man either objected or asked you to follow up on that arrangement? 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t think so. My guess is it probably was not, 
because this is a followup memo to the original one, which says : “Con- 
tact Colson and get the information.” I get the information in the 
September 16 memo. If that was not all of the information he wanted, 
he would have probably written on this. So my guess is that it wasn’t 
any more followup than is indicated here. 

Mr. Weitz. After the first paragraph, after you recount that infor- 
mation, there seems to be a dash. 

Could you read that and identify whose handwriting that is, if you 
can? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes ; my guess is that the word looks like “Eight” 
and is signed with an “L”, so it’s probably Higby. But it looks like him, 
and that quote there is a quote from my conversation with Colson. 

Mr. Weitz. And I take it you did not know at the time what project 
Colson and Ehrlichman were referring to ? 

Mr. Strachan. If I had known at the time I probably would have 
included it in the memo, and as it turned out I’m very glad I didn’t 
know what it was. 

Mr. Weitz. And the only other variation to Haldeman’s policy that 
you report in this memo, exhibit No. 5, is a separate commitment to a 
request Cashen made for $3,600. Now, this reference to Ireland, this is 
Mulcahy, or do you know what this reference is? 

Mr. Strachan. My thinking is that it is, because Cashen was a good 
friend of one of Mulcahy’s guys. So unless they discovered some other 
great contributor over in Ireland, I guess it’s Mulcahy. 

Mr. Weitz. I have here a memorandum dated September 24, 1971, 
and I’d like you to identify that. It’s from you to Haldeman. Again, the 
subject is milk money, referring to a newpaper article that was being 
written. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 6, for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. Strachan. OK. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember who informed you of that? 

Mr. Strachan. No, I don’t. 

You’d have to guess that it wouldn’t be Dean or Colson, because 
they’ve been advised. Either I called them, or whoever gave me the 
information. My guess is, probably from the press office, but there’s no 
backup or anything on this, no notice. 

Mr. Weitz. Not from what we have. 


1 See p. 7484. 
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Mr. Strachan. I just don’t recall offhand. Maybe if there was some 
other backup, I could figure it out. That’s why, 3 years ago 

Mr. Weitz. And is there anything written at the time, in September 
or later of 1971, that documented any of the facts related to the earlier 
price-support decision that you then saw ? 

Mr. Strachan. I’m sorry. You’re asking about an internal memo 
that may have been written. 

Mr. Weitz. That went on to discuss the substance of the price sup- 
port decision from the previous year, from the previous March, that 
was then the subject of these newspaper articles ? 

Mr. Strachan. There may have been, but I don’t recall it. 

Mr. Weitz. We have a memo dated also September 24, 1971, and I’ll 
mark it as exhibit 7 to your testimony. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan exhibit 
No. 7, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. It is from Colson to Hal deman, subject, milk producers. 
Have you seen that memo, or can you identify it as appearing to be a 
copy of a White House memorandum ? 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t remember specifically and independently of 
having seen it, but it looks like Colson’s handwriting to Haldeman, yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, in the memorandum, it refers to a Justice Depart- 
ment investigation of the milk producers, and it goes on to say that 
“If this goes too far, there will be a number of very serious adverse 
consequences, which I would be glad to elaborate on in detail.” 

Were you ever aware, either by personally being present in any dis- 
cussions, or from whatever you learned, as to what consequences Colson 
had in mind ? 

Mr. Strachan. I’m almost positive I was not in any meetings 
where it was discussed, and I don’t know really what he was referring 
to there on the meetings where I give the details. But Colson had in- 
dependent access to Haldeman’s office ; he didn’t have to come through 
me or have me sit in whenever he talked to Haldeman. So he may 
very well have given him details which I would not have been privy 
to. 

Mr. Weitz. The last line says, “I would like to stay out of it,” and 
before that, he says, “I do think this should be taken up at one of your 
meetings.” Do you know, first of all, what meetings he was referring 
to? 

Mr. Strachan. No. 

Mr. Weitz. Or what he appears to be referring to ? 

Mr. Strachan. When he says, your meetings, you must think it’s one 
of the regularly scheduled ones — you know, 8 o’clock, or the 8 :15, or 
the 8 :30, or one of those, your meetings. But we later come upon some — 
what appears to be a part of a talking paper where it’s a reference 
to Haldeman meeting with Mitchell, and that may have been what 
Colson meant. I don’t know, I really don’t know. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your general understanding of the relation- 
ship between Colson and Mitchell? 

Mr. Strachan. Charitably, not good. Dislike of each other from 
both directions. 
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Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding that Colson tried not to in- 
volve himself directly with any matters that involved the Attorney 
General ? 

Mr. Strachan. He was very cautious in that regard, feeling that if 
he got himself into something that was clearly within Mitchell’s baili- 
wick, that he would get stepped on very quickly by Mitchell. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it your experience that Colson did not refrain from 
involving himself in matters that involved interest groups with whom 
he had contact in the White House ; and also, at the same time, in- 
volved possible contributions or other matters before other agencies 
in the Government with those same groups? 

Mr. Strachan. The first part is clearly the case. I mean, he would 
involve himself in matters 

Mr. Weitz. But the fact that those same groups may be involved in 
a question that came up before some other part of the Government, 
part of the administration — would that usually lead him to refrain 
himself from getting involved, or finding out what was? 

Mr. Strachan. I think it would be the other way. Yes, I think it 
would be the other way. I don’t think he would necessarily refrain 
from finding out if he’s the interest group contact; and it’s like the 
labor people. The reason Colson was a contact with the labor people, 
was that they wanted somebody in the White House that they could 
come and talk to and say, gee, we have a problem with X, Y, or Z. 
And then Colson could presumably help solve it. 

Mr. Weitz. Would that not be the case with regard to matters in 
which interest groups have problems with Justice, because of his bad 
relationship with Mitchell ? 

Mr. Strachan. I think the chances are much lower that Colson 
would take any chances of getting involved in a Justice matter, be- 
cause of Mitchell’s presence there. 

Mr. Weitz. I’d like you to identify what I’ll mark as exhibit 8, 
which is the memorandum from Dean to you, dated October 6, 1971 ; 
the subject, antitrust exemption for milk producers cooperative. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to w 7 as marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 8, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. And you’ve looked at it before? I take it that this is 
just a cover memorandum, and we don’t have a copy, as I indicated, 
of the accompanying memorandum on the subject matter of the 
investigation. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, and — I mean, I don’t have any recollection that 
Dean, in fact, sent me this memo, but I have no reason to believe that 
Dean didn’t send it to me. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you remember anything about the memorandum ? 

Mr. Strachan. This memo? 

Mr. Weitz. No, the accompanying memorandum. 

Mr. Strachan. You don’t have it later? No, I don’t remember. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it your recollection that it was probably prepared by 
someone at the Justice Department? 
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Mr. Strachan. No, that’s not quite true. Things would be signed 
by Dean, but Dean wouldn’t know all of the facts just himself. He 
would probably find out from someone within the Justice Department. 
He’d been there, and he knew his way around. Maybe he would find 
out — maybe that person drew the duty of drafting what Dean would 
then later redraft with other information and sign. But Dean would 
be— maybe this is Dean sending me something that is on Department 
of Justice stationery, but I doubt it. He would probably redo it on 
White House stationery. 

Mr. Weitz. He obtained the information from somebody at Justice? 

Mr. Strachan. I would guess; sure, within the Justice Department, 
current activities within the Justice Department. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me mark as exhibit 9, for your identification, a 
memorandum from you to Haldeman, dated November 3, 1971, trans- 
mitting a talking paper for the Attorney General, and an outline of 
subjects; everything is excerpted, except for item 15, for the meeting 
in Haldeman’s office for November 4, the next day. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 9, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I believe you looked at that, and that’s an excerpted 
copy of the memorandum and attachments. 

Mr. Strachan. This copy memo looks like the size of one I’d put on 
top. I mean, you wouldn’t put a full-size sheet on top of a talking 
paper. Talking papers would be on non-White House stationery. All 
you have, really, is the title, “Talking Paper for the Attorney General,” 
and that’s the way I would do it ; in block caps, and then caption “Po- 
litical Matters Pending, Magruder and Strachan Present,” indicating 
there is going to be political matters, Magruder and Strachan present. 
There’s no way of telling whether — for paragraph 15 on page 11 of 
what seems to be the talking paper — I was there or I wasn’t there. 
Without going back and getting the whole talking paper and finding 
out which stuff we had talked about when we were present, and which 
stuff we talked about when we were absent, and it’s hard to just 
ballpark guess. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there a disagreement or some matter of some sensi- 
tivity at that time over the salaries being paid by Magruder for 
citizens’ committee staff? 

Mr. Strachan. That was an ongoing argument; whether it was dis- 
cussed in this political meeting between Haldeman and the Attorney 
General, I don’t specifically recall at the moment. 

Mr. Weitz. If it was, however? 

Mr. Strachan. If there was, it would be a subject that I would 
have learned of, you know, surreptitiously, around Magruder. And 
therefore, I wouldn’t want Magruder to know that I had found it out, 
and have Haldeman raise it with the Attorney General. I’d put it into 
an area of discussion for Haldeman with the Attorney General with- 
out Magruder present. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall ever being present during any discussions 
between the Attorney General and Haldeman about ongoing investi- 
gations at the Justice Department, whether or not limited to just the 
milk producers? 
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Mr. Strachan. Of the Justice Department? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes ; by the Justice Department, I'm sorry. 

Mr. Strachan. Gee, I don’t think so, but I would have — that’s why 
I’d have to be able to go through my memos and papers, to find out 
whether or not the talking paper would be subject to discussion when 
I would be present, and my notes at the time. 

Mr. Weitz. We have a memorandum, dated January 18, 1972, which 
I’ll mark as exhibit 10, and it is a political matter memo from you to 
Haldeman, and I believe you looked at it before. This is a copy of the 
memorandum. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 10, for identification.*] 

Mr. Strachan. This appears to be page 1 of what is undoubtedly 
a much longer memo. 

Mr. Weitz. That’s a question I have. Looking at it, and looking 
at the format, there are no white areas indicating excerpts removed. 
Is it possible that you would have written a political matter memo ? 

Mr. Strachan. With one paragraph, one finance ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strachan. Very slim. Haldeman is not going to write, “good 
job, H.,” on a one-paragraph thing. 

Mr. Weitz. OK. And I might add that I suppose that’s reinforced 
by the fact that the paragraph that is present is marked No. 1 ? 

Mr. Strachan. That would seem to be true. 

Mr. Weitz. In that paragraph, No. 1, it states that “Kalmbach 
informed Colson of the meeting, but would not tell Colson who asked 
him to see Jacobsen.” And in the previous paragraph, it refers to the 
Attorney General approving a meeting between Kalmbach and the 
milk people, specifically Messrs. Jacobsen and Nelson. 

Is it your under-standing from reading this memorandum that it 
was the Attorney General who had essentially told Kalmbach to meet 
with the milk people ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, we talked about this before. What it looks like 
happened is that the Attorney General approved the meeting, and then 
Kalmbach didn’t tell Colson that the Attorney General approved the 
meeting. Right? 

Mr. Weitz. Right. That’s what we discussed before. 

Then it goes on to say that Kalmbach believed that someone should 
give all of the information about the milk situation to Colson. Now, 
is it your understanding that the reason Colson perhaps should not 
be told of the fact of the Attorney General’s involvement, again goes 
back to the bad relationship and arm’s length distance kept between 
Colson and Mitchell ? 

Mr. Strachan. Probably yes. I mean, that’s an ongoing thing 
through any subject that you looked into, Colson and Mitchell staying 
away from each other. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know why Kalmbach went to Mitchell on this 
before he talked to you ? 

Mr. Strachan. No. Kalmbach would arrive in town and talk with 
half a dozen people, and just — frequently, it would depend on what 
the schedules were. But also, since I would summarize what Kalmbach 
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was doing, and it would make sense if Kalmbach would see other people 
before he saw me. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, the recommendation 

Mr. Strachan. Wait a minute; except for Ehrlichman. Usually, I 
cannot think of a time when Kalmbach would have met with Ehrlich- 
man, and then I would report on what Kalmbach had learned from 
Ehrlichman. That was like a separate reporting channel that Halde- 
man needn’t find out from me, the assumption being, that he talked to 
Ehrlichman frequently enough, and also that they were doing some 
stuff with the Nixon family, and some other matters that I needn’t 
know. 

Mr. Weitz. The recommendation in the January 18 memo is “that 
you inform Colson of the milk situation, and that Kalmbach be asked 
not to discuss the milk situation with Colson in the future.” Why was 
that ? 

Mr. Strachan. Let’s go off the record. 

Mr. Weitz. Off the record. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. I take it that you do not know why that recommenda- 
tion was made ? 

Mr. Strachan. I can’t specifically reconstruct it, other than that’s 
the way it seems to flow from the paragraph. 

Mr. Bray. What exhibit number is that ? 

Mr. Weitz. Exhibit 10. I’d like to mark as exhibit 11 a memo dated 
February 1, 1972, also a political matters memo from you to Halde- 
man, with one paragraph present on page 2 ; and your recommenda- 
tion. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan exhibit 
No. 11, for identification.*] 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, I think that’s it. 

Mr. Weitz. Would you have a recommendation on each political 
matter memo, a recommendation for each paragraph or each matter 
that you discussed ? 

Mr. Strachan. Not necessarily. It would depend on whether it was 
information requiring some sort of action. I mean, most political mat- 
ters memos were just for passing information rather than going to 
Haldeman for decisions. But with Kalmbach, of course, you would 
have more decisions, because since Haldeman would have the ultimate 
authority 

Mr. Weitz. Now, this memo refers to the fact that the original $2 
million commitment was cut back by the milk people to $1 million. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. That either informed you or confirmed your under- 
standing of an original $2 million commitment by the milk people? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, that looks like information I got from Kalm- 
bach and reported to Haldeman, and I did one or the other — I’m 
either informed there, or I probably knew of the commitment earlier. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, what appears to be Haldeman’s comment to your 
recommendation is that, “I’ll discuss with A.G.” Do you know whether, 
in fact, did you ever prepare any talking papers that included this 
matter for discussion between Haldeman and Mitchell ? 


•See p. 7503. 
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Mr. Strachan. Gee, I should have. What date is that? 

Mr. Weitz. February 1. 

Mr. Strachan. When did they have the next meeting ? 

Mr. Weitz. Maybe you can reconstruct your notes on this side. 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, that’s what it says. “G to H, talk P,” which is 
obviously a talking paper, a February 9 talking paper. Do you have it? 

Mr. Weitz. No. 

Mr. Strachan. Well, I don’t have any specific recollection now, 
but if that’s what I wrote down at the bottom, the chances are pretty 
good that that’s what I did with it. I would keep track of things that 
Haldeman was supposed to cover with the Attorney General. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know when Kalmbach became, I believe, assist- 
ant or associate campaign manager? Wait a minute — chairman of the 
finance committee ? 

Mr. Strachan. No, I don’t. He was always the de facto guy. When 
he became official and all that, I don’t know ; and then I think he re- 
signed after April 7, didn’t he ? Yes. I don’t know when he officially 
became titled. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know when there came a time in February, 
whether there came a time in February, that he made a decision to cut 
off the milk money or otherwise run counter to these recommendations 
by Mitchell ? 

Mr. Strachan. When Kalmbach did ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t think so. None of my political matters memos 
reflected 

Mr. Weitz. No? 

Mr. Strachan. I’m not sure. 

Mr. Weitz. And these political matter memos, in which you refer 
to Kalmbach, reflect his reports to you ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Now, I’d like to mark exhibit 12, a memo dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1972, from you to Haldeman, another political matters memo. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 12, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. And item No. 4, which is the only item present, refers 
to Kalmbach and the milk people and $1 million ? 

Mr. Strachan. Right, which would indicate that a decision had 
not been made as of February 16, to stop dealing with the milk people. 

Kalmbach is working — I wouldn’t say that unless I learned. This is 
under financing, so presumably most of my financing information 
came from Kalmbach. So presumably Kalmbach had told me from 
that day he was working with the milk people. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any contrary information subsequent to 
that time ? 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t but I’d have to look at the political matters 
memos since February 16 up until April 7; is when the last of the 
money came in. 

Mr. Weitz. That was until Kalmbach was active. 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t recall at the moment. 


•See p. 7504. 
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Mr. Weitz. We have a memorandum dated February 1, 1972. Actu- 
ally, two memorandums, each of that date. The front memorandum is 
from Dean to Ehrlichman, subject, Nader versus Butz. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 13, for identification. 1 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall seeing this, or does this apear to be a copy 
of a White House memorandum ? 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t specifically recall it. We talked about this 
informally. If I were to receive this memo, I would get it as one of 
the end-of-the-day memos that I would get from Dean. But it doesn’t 
stand out in my mind. 

Mr. Weitz. Weren’t you supposed to get copies of Dean’s memo- 
randums ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. Haldeman’s office was supposed to receive 
copies of all people who were “officially” on Haldeman’s staff, but 
that wasn’t always the case, because that would just mean too many 
copies floating around. 

Mr. Weitz. For the purpose of identification, does this appear to 
conform to the form of White House memos from Dean that you 
would receive in your file ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. And finally, exhibit 14 is a similar memo dated Au- 
gust 31, 1972, from Dean to both Haldeman and Ehrlichman. 

[Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Strachan ex- 
hibit No. 14, for identification. 2 ] 

Mr. Weitz. Does this also appear to be a copy of the memorandum 
that you usually received, and in fact did receive ? 

Mr. Strachan. Yes. That is, I probably have received directly, 
since it’s addressed to Haldeman rather than just receiving it as a 
copy of Dean’s end-of-the-day memo. So chances are pretty good that 
I received this, but it’s during a very crowded time. August 31, 1972, 
was maybe at the end of the Republican convention, and I may not 
have been in town. But my guess is that I probably received it. 

Mr. Dorsen. Is there anything else that we haven’t covered that 
you can recall about the dairy industry role in the 1972 campaign? 

Mr. Strachan. I mean, not without a specific question. Nothing 
jumps to my mind right now. 

Mr. Dorsen. Well, obviously, we don’t have all of the relevant docu- 
ments, and we do not have all of the relevant information. But, given 
the fact that we’ve discussed this now for a while, and you were there, 
does anything come to mind that we have not covered ? 

Mr. Strachan. Nothing comes to mind that we have not talked 
about informally, or alluded to or something. 

Mr. Weitz. Let me just ask, in a general way — after April 7, did 
Kalmbach continue to have any informal or formal fundraising func- 
tions, and did he report to you on any of his activities ? 

Mr. Strachan. You don’t have my political matters memos. That 
would say what I learned from Kalmbach afterwards. I doubt if he 
just stopped doing everything April 7. 

Mr. Weitz. What about Lee Nunn ? 

Mr. Strachan. He was still at the committee, wasn’t he ? 

Mr. Weitz. Yes. Did he report to you, as Kalmbach had done? 


1 See p. 7505. 

2 See p. 7510. 
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Mr. Strachan. No. I would ask him questions mostly through 
Sloan. I met Nunn; Kalmbach introduced me to Nunn, and I could 
call him up if I had to, like when Haldeman told me to call him up. 
But I would normally ask Sloan. 

Mr. Weitz. Were there ever instances in which there — was there 
coordination that you were aware of, and which was planned between 
the fundraising efforts of the committee, finance committee, and those 
of Democrats for Nixon ? 

Mr. Strachan. I’m sorry ? 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any planned, coordinated fundraising effort 
between Democrats for Nixon and the finance committee ? 

Mr. Strachan. At some point in the political matters memos, it 
would show this. At some point, the Democrats for Nixon were to be 
self -funding. They would raise their own money and spend their own 
money. At some point, it turned out that they were not able to raise 
their own money, or they didn’t want to, so the committee started 
giving them money. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you recall any instances, particularly with respect 
to Jake Jacobsen and/or the dairy people, in which there was any 
discussion, or report back to you, of concerted or alternative ap- 
proaches being made to the dairy people by representatives of the 
Democrats for Nixon and/or the committee representatives? 

Mr. Strachan. That's a leftfield ball. 2 years ago, nothing stands 
out other than the fact that the Democrats for Nixon were supposed 
to raise their own money. They didn’t, and eventually Stans funded 
them. Maybe there was discussion of milk money with Jacobsen, 
but 

Mr. Weitz. In that connection, do you have any knowledge of John 
Connally’s role in the fundraising efforts or other activities of Demo- 
crats for Nixon ? 

Mr. Strachan. Obviously, he was the head of it. I don’t think I ever 
talked to John Connally, or met him. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anybody report to you of his activities, meetings? 

Mr. Strachan. If I learned of it, it would have been from Magruder. 
I mean, I didn’t talk to Connally’s guy independently. Advertising 
was done, of course, for Democrats for Nixon. If it was, I would find 
out about that through Magruder. 

Mr. Weitz. I believe Leonard Marks was treasurer for Democrats 
for Nixon. Did he ever talk to you ? 

Mr. Strachan. I don’t think so. I probably got his name and re- 
ported it in the political matters memo, but the source of my informa- 
tion would have been Magruder. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there ever any instance that you recall in which 
money was either solicited or received by congressional committees, 
such as the Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, with the 
purpose of funneling the money through to the finance committee or 
finance operations ? 

Mr. Strachan. I read it in the paper, but it doesn’t jump out in my 
mind, and I’d be surprised if I ever got that involved in the details of 
the transfer. Sure, I’d find out about 76 committees with checks, but 
that’s because I was directed to find that out from Nunn, and I just 
would have to go back through my memos and look for that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Weitz. I have no further questions. Thank you. We’ll adjourn. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :12 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
adjourned.] 
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Strachan Exhibit No. l 



LAW OFFICES 


Abent, Fox, Kintneb, Plotkin & Kahn 

FEDERAL BAR BUILDING 
1815 H STREET, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 
Cable: ARFOX, Western Union Telex: 892872 
202 347-8500 


March 12, 1974 



David Dor sen, Esq. 

United States Senate Select 
Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dorsen: 


Since the indictment in Criminal Action No. 74-110, 
(U.S. District Court for the District of Columbia) has 
been returned naming Gordon Strachan since our last 
executive session with the Committee, before attending 
further sessions, I would like to memorialize our position. 

Mr. Strachan was granted immunity under 18 U.S.C. 
§6002-6005 on July 6, 1973 and, over his objection, was 
ordered to testify on July 12, 1973 by Senator Baker 
notwithstanding his objection to either executive session 
or public testimony and over his claim of the Fifth 
Amendment privilege. 

You have also advised us that all staff conferences 
and testimony are conducted under and pursuant to that 
grant of immunity and that our staff conference on March 12, 
1974 is also compelled under and covered by the Committee's 
order and the court's grant of immunity. 


Acknowledged : 


David M. Dorsen 
Assistant Chief Counsel 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 2 
THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

March 17, 1?7 

TO: Gordon Strachan 

FROM: Chuck Colson 

This is now in your department. 

Would you please keep this, destroy 
it or whatever you want. 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 2-A 


MEMORANDUM 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

WA3HINOTOM 

CONFIDEN 

February 2, 1971 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM: 


Bob Dole sent me a note at the Cabinet meeting regarding 
the- milk producers and apparently he is being pressured 
by them. They have told him that they are unable to work 
out a means of getting their activity going regarding their 
support for us. Would you please get in touch with Dole 
and follow up on this? 


CHUCK COLSON 
H. R. HALDEMAN 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 2-B 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


EYES ONLY February 1, 1971 


MEMORANDUM FOR: H. R. HALDEMAN 

FROM: CHARLES COLSON kj? 

SUBJECT: • Outside fund handling 


Herb Kalmbach tells me that he and you did not resolve the question of 
who should be the outside man handling funds from certain groups -- 
the area that Kalmbach does not want to be involved in. " . 


I have some ideas of people that might do this for us; in fact. X have 
a very good man who would fill the bill provided a lawyer like Tom 
Evans could work with him on setting up the mechanics. 





30-337 O - 74 - Bk. 16 - 35 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 2-C 



MEMORANDUM FOR LARRY HIGBY 


As I understand it, we owe the National Committee approximately 
$150, 000 originally committed from Mulcahy. My feeling, as you know, 
is that we should not go back to Mulcahy. 

The Milk Producers are prepared to buy 10 tables to the Committee 
Dinner, ($100, 000). The National Committee could be advised in advance 
that this is part of the money we owe. The only trick would be to be 
certain that we got credit for this against the sums they expect us to 
raise. 

Please let me know. 



Charles W. Colson 


Strachan Exhibit No. 2-D 


CW C WANTS THE RETURN OF THIS riUE. 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 2-E 

February 8, 1971 


MEMORANDUM FCEs 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 

The note which Bob Dole gave you at the Cabinet meeting is the 
same problem 1 discussed with you in your office a few weeks 
ago. 

V/e don't have anyone who can handle support for us from outside 
interest groups like the Milk Producers. Kalmbach tells me 
that you and he did not reach an agreement on this. 1 feol 
that it is terribly important that I not be personally involved 
{no one here should be). 

I do have a man locally who might take this assignment on with 
help from Tom Evans in New York. l am exploring it this week 
and if it works I will advise you; otherwise we perhaps should 
rethink the question of using Kalmbach in this area. 


K.R. HALDSMAN 

CKAKLSS V,'. COLSON 
Your Memo of February 2 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 3 



MEMORANDUM FOR: H.R. HALDEMAN 

FROM: GORDON STRACHAN 

SUBJECT: * Kalmbach Telephone Call of May 21 


After your meetiAg with John Dean on Wednesday on the Campaign 
Spending matters, discussions were held with Hugh Sloan and ' 
Lee Nunn. Their understanding of the financial arrangements 
corresponds with Kalmbach* s as received in today's conversation 
with him in London. To summarize: 

4 1. None of the Kalmbach. sur p lu s.. or .nonov i s.— fn 

be release d without y our express ap proval. - Kalmbach. and 
Sloan are" ruily aware bf^this rule. However, the "start 
up costs" of x the Citizens for the Re-election of the 
President have been covered by Kalmbach collected money. 
These start up costs have been: 

$35,000 - Harry Flemming for salaries, travel and 
furniture at 1701 

$15,000 - Harry Flemming for salaries and expenses 
at 1701 

$25,000 - Maryland Election ; - v 

$2,500 - Rita Hauser ----- — • 



Kalmbach and Sloan assured me today that these amounts are 
fully reimbursable from Citizens funds as soon as received. 

2. The responsibility for the collection of the milk money 
has been shifted entirely to Lee Nunn. After your call 
this morning I talked v;ith Nunn in Texas. He explained the 
A • status , checked with Chotiner, and' called me back. Currently , 
1(76 checks for $2,500 each have been transferred into Bennett 
Alcreated committees. Another 26 checks could be delivered 
\vif Bennett had the committees ready. 


rr> 


1 ■ 
U c. 
Iv-P 


^ -7 7--7J 

( t cZ-po)) 
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'3.- Nunn and Sloan have been pushing Bennett. They 
have not pushed harder because ; Kalrabach and Chotiner 
agred that it is important, to have Senator Bennett's 
son as the transfer point./ Nunn will politely increase 
the pressure on Bennett to hasten the transfers. 

4. Kalmbach and Nunn argue that the milk money currently 
collected and that which will be received should be 
banked in the Bennett committee names. It is readily 
accessible, . and any transfer into the committees holding 
Kalmbach collected money might contaminate them. It is 
their view thaj; the milk money should not be used for the . 
ongoing expenses of the Citizens because of the risk of 
discovery as the Campaign approaches. Rather, Kalmbach • 
and Nunn argue that the money being' collected by Nunn, 
through the direct mail solicitation and the 0-100 
contributors should cover Citizens' expenses. This money 
would also be the source for reimbursement of the 
Kalmbach collected funds under your direct control. 


Recommendation : . 

Kalmbach and Nunn seem to have the situation under control, 
though there has been some delay due to Kalmbach' s 
European trip and the shift of responsibilities from 
Kalmbach to Nunn. Their arguments for use of Nunn solicited 
money for the Citizens ongoing expenses seem valid. The 
milk money should be kept as far removed, but as available 
as possible. * 

Agree Af " Disagree 

Comment /sA. (_ 7l£-^L 

1 * n' y t (7 

5. No decision has been reached as to who should be the 
accountant. Kalmbach says he mentioned J. Patrick Dugan 
to the Attorney General and followed up with a note that 
Dugan's position as Executive Vice President of the Export- 
Import Bank would have to be considered as well as Dugan's 
relationship to Henry Kearns. Kalmbach did not receive a- 
direction from the Attorney General to proceed on Dugan. 

The result is that Citizens' bills are paid by Flemming, 
the Attorney General's original designate. Flemming 
receives the money from Sloan with no disclosure of its 
source. 




6. Kalmb'ach's new departure date from Europe is June 5. 
He is anxious to meet with you and the Attorney General 
to review his collection activities in Europe and' the 
general financial .situation. He suggests June 12, 13, 
or 14. These can be confirmed at a later date. 
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The White House 

WAS HINCTON 


l^rvrvifcL- 7£ CJJYV^d *lfr 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 4 


\ 


i 


CoQ^—Zr^ 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON . 






ADMINISTRATIVELY CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMORANDUM FOR : 


FROM : 


SUBJECT : 

Kjvf . ■ ' -1 . '< 

' ' 1. 


r.’ v i j'7 ’ri'. L'-' 

September 11, 1971 1 •“ H M' >V 

. .m 131973 ^:^ 

Jf ‘ MSS F. b/ASYVc.^‘ v- 1 
H. R. HALDEMAN - 

GORDON STRACIIAN ^ /.• 

•' : ■ • «t ;,r ■’ ■ • v 4 -, v 

Milk Money 


^Lee Nunn reports that $232, 500 has been realized. This is '.f‘ 
slightly more than one-half of the amount that should have ' 
been delivered on the commitment ($90,000 per month). 

However, a much more disturbing element has emerged. 
Frank Wright, a reporter for the Minneapolis Star has inter- 
viewed six of the chairmen of the front committees and Bob 
Bennett (the man handling all of the transactions). Bennett 
has told Nunn that no damaging information has been released. 
Kalmbach, Dean, Nunn, and Tom Evans of New York dis- 
cussed this development late yesterday. No action has been 
taken. 


It is Nunn and Sloan's opinion that Colson has established a 
separate, agreement with the milk people in order to have cash 
available, j. have not checked with Colsonas this may be an 
agreement'outside of my area of responsibility. If the alleged s 
Colson agreement has your approval the matter will be dropped. 
If it does not you may want to re-emphasize your policy of 

'^single contact (Kalmbach) with all contributors. 

-V - v i ! 




-4.pt ‘ 



rop this matter 


heck Colson 


Other 


I 

1 , 17 '- 


<^'44 3 f 


EXHIBIT C 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 5 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

Administratively Confidential 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


September 16, 1971 

H.R. HALDEMAN 

GORDON STRACIIAII ^ 
Milk Monev 


You asked me to check Colson regarding an independent agreement 
with the milk people for Colson to get cash. Colson confirmed 
that he had made a separate arrangement to obtain five 
thousand. This money was committed by Ehrlichman but never 
delivered in connection with a "project we (Colson and Ehrlichiaa 
worked on together" . 


Py*t l- . 


The only other variation from your directive of single contact 
with contributors is a Cashen request for $3,600 from Ireland 
for a poll over a year old. This $3,600 request has been 
shifted to Magruder. 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 7 

THE V/HITE HOUSE 
v/a5h ikgton 


September 24, 

MEMORANDUM FOR: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: Milk Producers 

For obvious reasons, X should not be involved with respect 
to the following. There is underway in the Justice Depart- 
ment at the moment an Anti-trust Division investigation of 
the milk producer cooperatives. Attached is the 1956 court 
decision exempting the milk producers from application of 
the Anti-trust lav/s. If this goes too far there will be a 
number of very serious adverse consequences which X would 
be glad to elaborate on in detail. 

I do think this should be taken up at one of your meetings. 

I would like to stay out of it. 


H. R. HALDEMAN 


CHARLES , COLSON 
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VKIT£D STATES v. MAEYL.M; 

• * CUcts Jill 

for "all properly” returned lo off-set 
f X'.-o.'.s ■ . 

Thix Court is of the opinion that upon 
a renew of the evidence, plaintiff's claim 
of recoupment is a valid defense to the 
r rfen iant’s counterclaim. However, 
plaintiff is r.ot entitled to any affirmative 
relief even though its proof in recoup- 
ment is in excess of the defendant’s coun- 
terclaim. United States v. Laney, D.C. 
E.D.S.C.1951, SG F.Supp. 4S2. 

It follows that judgment will be en- 
tered for the defendant on the plaintiff's 
claim, and judgment will be entered for 
the plaintiff on the defendant's counter- 
claim. 

The foregoing findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law embodied in this opinion 
may be taken as the Findings of Fact and 
Conclusions of Law of the Court. 



« _ • ' 

UNITED STATES of America, 
Plaintiff, 
v. 

MARYLAND COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODIAI RS, Inc, 
and 

Blaryland and Virginia 310k Producers 
Association, Inc, Defendants. 

No. 992-55. 

United States District Court 
District of Columbia. 

Oct. 16, 1956. 

Prosecution of two incorporated 
milk producers associations fer viola- 
tions of Anti-Trust Laws by alleged un- 
lawful combination and conspiracy to fix 
prices of milk sold by them to distrib- 
uter: -• supplying the Government at a 
military post. On defendants’ motion for 
judgment of acquittal, the District Court, 
Holtzoff, J, held that exemption of farm- 
ers and farmers’ cooperatives from Anti- 


1? COOi'Lil.VilVil MILK PRO." 151 
is: 

Trust Law.: by Clayton Act applies to 
combinnti 'MS cf : gricullur.d ca-eterativvs 
lo ,ix prices of lister products, if r.o other 
persons or organisations not members of 
such groups arc parts of combination. 
Motion granted. 


L Criminal Law C=>753(2> 

Ordinarily, a motion for judgment 
of acquittal, unless based solely on Gov- 
ernment counsel’s opening statement to 
jury, may not be entertained until Gov- 
ernment closes its case, but if basic facts 
inescapably leading to conclusion that 
prosecution must fail, irrespective of 
whatever other evidence may be intro- 
duced, appear at earlier stage of pro- 
ceedings, court may stop further intro- 
duction of evidence and entertain such 
a motion. 

2. Monopolies 0=17(1.7) 

An agreement lo fix prices is, in and 
of itself, an unreasonable restraint of 
trade and illegal per se and hence viola- 
tive of Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, §§ i-S as amended 
15 U.S.C-A. §§ 1-7, 15 note. 

3. Monopolies 0=12(18) 

Exemption of agricultural associa- 
tions from prohibition of Anti-Trust 
Laws by Clayton Act does not extend to 
combinations between such associations 
and persons or entities not in such cate- 
gory. Sherman Anti-Trust Act, §§ 1-8 
as amended 15 U.S.C-A. §§ 1-7, 15 note; 
Clayton Act, § 6 as amended 15 U.S.C-A. 
§ 17. 

4. Monopolies C=>17(4) 

Exemption of farmers and farmers’ 
cooperatives from Anti-Trust Laws by 
Clayton Act applies to combinations of 
agricultural cooperatives to fix prices of 
their products, if no other persons or or- 
ganizations not members of such groups 
are parts of combination. Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, §§ 1-S as amended 15 
U.S.C.A. §§ 1-7, 15 note; Clayton Act, 
§ 6 as amended 15 U.S.C.A. § 17; Cap- 
per-Volstead Act, §§ 1, 2, 7 U.S.C.A. §§ 
291, 292; Cooperative Marketing Act, § 

5. 7 U.S.C.A. § 455. 
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145 FEDERAL SUPPLEMENT- •' 


152 

•oseph J. Saunders, Edna Lingreen, 
and Joe E. Waters, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C., for the United 
Sts :s. 

Philip B. Perlman, Ellis Lyons, Wash- 
ington, Dr C., and Ilarry Troth Gross, 
Baltimore, -.Id., for defendant Maryland 
Cooperative Milk Producers, Inc. 

William J. Hughes, Jr., Herbert Berg- 
son, and Herbert Borkland, Washington, 
D. C., for defendant Maryland &. Vir- 
ginia Milk Producers Ass’n, Inc. 

'lIOLTZOFF, District Judge. 

This is the trial of an indictment 
charging violations of the antitrust laws. 
The trial is before the Court, a jury hav- 
ing been waived. 

There are two defendants in this case, 
Maryland Cooperative Milk Producers, 
Inc., and Maryland and Virginia 'Milk 
Producers Association, Inc. Each de- 
fendant is an association of producers 
of milk. The Maryland Cooperative Milk 
Producers, Inc., is located in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and is composed of about 2,000 
farmers who are producers of milk which 
they ship to distributors in the Balti- 
more metropolitan area. Maryland and 
Virginia Milk Producers Association,. 
Inc., is located in Washington, D. C. and 
consists of about 1,950 members, who 
are producers shipping milk to distrib- 
utors in the Washington metropolitan 
area. 

The two defendants are charged, with 
an unlawful combination and conspiracy 
to fix prices for milk sold to distribu- 
tors which, in turn, is supplied by the 
purchasers to the Government at its mil- 
itary post at Fort Meade, Maryland: 

The indictment consists of two counts. 
The first count charges a violation of 
Section 1 of the Sherman Act, 15 U.S. 
C.A. § 1, namely, an unlawful restraint 
of interstate ^commerce. The second 
count charges a violation of Section 3 
of the Sherman Act, 15 U.S. C.A. § 3, 
namely, an unlawful restraint of com- 
merce between the District of Columbia 
ar.d several of the States. 


It appears, in passing, that the prices 
charged for milk intended for resale to 
tlse Government at Fort Meade were ac- 
tually lower than those exacted for milk 
destined for resale to the general public. 
It may be said perhaps, in a sense, that 
the defendants are accused of conspiring 
to undercharge the Government. In jus- 
tice to counsel for the Government, it 
must be said, however, that they contend 
that, in a free competitive market, prices 
on Government sales might have been 
even lower than those claimed to have 
been fixed by the defendants. Attention 
is called to the fact, by Government coun- 
sel, that milk intended for use at Fort 
Meade was surplus milk that had to com- 
ply merely with the standards prescribed 
by the. United States Public Health Ser- 
vice instead of with the more rigorous 
and rigid requirements established by 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

After the opening statements were 
made, the Government commenced to in- 
troduce evidence. It offered a stipula- 
tion of facts previously agreed upon by 
counsel. At that point, counsel for the 
defendants made a motion for judgment 
of acquittal. 

[I] A word should be said about the 
procedural aspects of the matter. Or- 
dinarily, such a motion, unless based sole- 
ly on the opening statement of Govern- 
ment counsel, may not be entertained un- 
til the Government close3 its case. An 
exception is proper, however, if at an 
earlier stage basic facts appear ines- 
capably leading to the conclusion that, 
irrespective of whatever other evidence 
may be introduced, the prosecution must 
fail. In that event, it is proper to stop 
the further introduction of evidence and 
entertain a motion for judgment of ac- 
quittal. Such a course is in the interest 
of efficiency and expedition in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It is on this ba- 
sis that the Court.entcrtained the defend- 
ants’ motion in this instance as soon as 
the stipulation of facts was tendered and 
admitted. 

The following facts appear from the 
stipulation that are pertinent to this dis- 
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cut, ion. Each defendant is a corpora- 
tion without capital stock and is an as- 
sociation composed of milk producers. 
Kacli defendant is operated for the mu- 
tual benefit of its members and is not 
conducted for profit. In brief, the ob- 
. jeet of each association is to handle and 
market the milk produced by its mem- 
bers. 

[2] It is well established that an 
agreement to fix prices is, in and of it- 
self, an unreasonable restraint of trade 
and is illegal, per se, and therefore vio- 
lative of the Sherman Act, 15 U.S.C.A. 
§§ 1-7, 15 note. This was held by the 
Supreme Court in the leading case of 
. United States v. Soconv-Vacuum Oil Co., 
310 U.S. 150, 211 to 233, 60 S.Ct. 811, 
•- 84 L.Ed. 1129; , 

The question presented here, however, 
is whether the defendants in this case 
'• are- exempt from this broad rule. De- 
fendants claim tint they are. It will be 
recalled that the Sherman Act -became 
.. law in 1S90. In 1914, its broad provi- 

- 6ions were, in part, limited and, in part, 
supplemented by the Clayton Act, 15 

• U.S.C.A. § 12 ct seq. 

— "'Section 6 of the Clayton Act i3 perti- 
nent to the question involved in this 
case, 15 U.S.C.A. § 17. The relevant pro- 
visions of the Clayton Act read as fol- 
lows : 

. “Nothing contained in the anti- 
' ..trust laws shall be construed to for- 
bid the existence and operation of ' 
Tabor, 'agricultural, or horticultural 
. organizations, instituted forthe pur — - 
.poses, of mutual help, and not hav- 
ing capital stock or conducted for 
... profit, or to forbid or restrain in- 
dividual members of such organiza- 

tions from lawfully carrying out the 

legitimate objects thereof ; nor shall 
. such organization, or the members 
... thereof, be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies 
in restraint of trade, under the anti- 
trust laws." 

- - Thus, farmers and farmers’ coopera- 
tives became a favorite of the law, in a 
sense. They were granted an express 


i . :;i ,* - 

exemption rail receive', a special die; .n- 
satien from the antitrust laws, i .:y 
may lay.-fully combine with impunity and 
may legally agree to fee prices o:i their 
products. 

Some years ago, an attempt to prose- 
cute an agricultural cooperative as an 
unlawful monopoly met with failure; 
United States v. Dairy Cooperative As- 
sociation, D.C., 49 F.Supp. 475. In that 
case. Judge McColloch for the District of 
Oregon made the following pungent ob- 
servations: 

“It may be tliat the acts of the 
defendant cooperative in this case, 
tested without regard to the provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act, are monop- 
olistic ir. character. I have not giv- 
en serious thought to that question, 
for it seems to rae when Congress 
said that cooperatives were not to 
be punished, even though they be- 
came monopolistic, it would be 
* * * ill-considered for me to 
hold to the contrary.” 

[3] It must be observed that to be 

sure the exemption of agricultural asso- 
ciations from the prohibition of the an- 
titrust laws does not extend to a combi- 
nation between agricultural associations 
and persons or entities that are not in 
this category. This was held by the Su- 
preme Court in United States v. Borden 
Co., 30S U.S. 188, 60 S.Ct. 1S2, 84 L.Ed. 
181. Chief Justice Hughes, in writing 
for a unanimous bench, emphatically 
called attention to the fact that the con- 
spiracy charged in that case was not 
that of merely forming a collective as- 
sociation of producers to market their 
products but a conspiracy between pro- 
ducers and distributors and allied groups 
with labor officials, municipal officials, 
and others. . — ■ ■ 

[4] The Government argues that the 
exemption contained in the Clayton Act 
does not apply to a combination of two 
or more agricultural cooperatives and 
urges that such a combination is within 
the rule of the Borden case. 

This Court is of the opinion that this 
contention cannot be sustained. The ob* 


- 145 F.Supp.— 10V4 
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vious purpose of the Clayton Act was to 
liberate combinations of farmers and 
their cooperative organizations from the 
prohibitions of the antitrust laws as long 
as they do not combine with others who 
are outsideef this category. It seems 
immaterial- whether a large group of 
farmers organizes a single organization 
or divides itself into several organiza- 
tions. Their joint activity, whether in 
the form of a single association or two 
or more associations, is not an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade in the 
light of tiie provisions of the Clayton 
Act. Surely, the legality of the actions 
of a group of farmers should not depend 
on such a nebulous consideration as the 
question whether they found it conven- 
ient to organize a single large coopera- 
tive or two smaller groups. The effect of 
the joint action is the same in either 
event and should be tested by the same 
yardstick. The exemption should be con- 
strued as applicable to a group of farm- 
ers irrespective of whether they are 
joined into a single cooperative or into 
several cooperative associations acting 
jointly. Any other construction would 
.result in partially defeating the intent 
of the Congress and frustrating the 
meaning of the Act . 

We were admonished centuries ago 
that, "The letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth light”. 

Even a strict literal construction of 
the statute, however, leads to the same 
conclusion. It provides, in part that: 

"Nor shall such organizations or 
the members thereof, be held or con- 
strued to be illegal combinations or 
conspiracies in restraint of trade”. . 

It will be observed that the plural, as 
well as the singular, are included. 

This discussion might reasonably end 
at this point were it not for the fact 
that later statutes affirmatively support 
the construction of the Clayton Act which 
this Court has just reached. 

In 1022, eight years after the passage 
of the Clayton Act, the so-called Cnpper- 
Volstead Act became law, 7 U.S.C.A. § 


SUPPLE; . TT ' 

201. The pertinent provisions of that 
statute read as follows: 

"Persons engaged in the produc- 
tion of agricultural products as 
farmers, planters, ranchmen, dairy- 
men, nut or fruit growers may act 
together in associations, corporate 
or otherwise, with or without capi- 
tal stock, in collectively processing, 
preparing for market, handling, and 
marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce, such products of persons, 
so engaged. Such associations may 
have marketing agencies in common; 
and such associations and their mem- 
bers may make the necessary con- 
tracts and agreements to effect such 
purposes: Provided, however. That 
such associations are operated for 
the mutual benefit of the members 
thereof, as such producers, and con- 
form to one or both of the following 
requirements: 

“First. That no member of the 
association is allowed more than one ; 
vote because of the amount of stock ■ 
or membership capital he may own 
therein, or, 

"Second. That the association, 
does not pay dividends on stock. 

- or membership capital in excess of 
8 percentum per annum. 

"And in any case to the following: . 

"Third. That the association 
shall not deal in the products of non- 
members to an amount greater in. 
value than such as are handled by it . 
for members.” . 

The stipulation of facts in this case 
shows that these defendants comply with 
the proviso of the Capper-Volstead Act. 
It will be noted that the Act permits 
agricultural cooperatives to have market- 
ing agencies in common. Obviously, it 
must have been contemplated that a com- 
mon marketing agency would fix the same 
prices for the products of all of its prin- 
cipals and would not discriminate among 
them. Consequently, it must have been 
foreseen that this provision would, in 
some cases, lead to the fixing of prices 
of agricultural commodities. 
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, Ii.iJ no intention to piohibit agrec- 
j.,,nts between two or more cooperatives 
j jj,;. ji|-ic»s for tlieir products. It 
to noted, in passing. that to pre- 
vent possible abuses the teeretary of 
Agriculture was empowered to issue 
/-case and desist orders if he found that 
ouch an association monopolizes or re- 
strains trade in interstate or foreign 
commerce to such an extent that the 
price of any agricultural product is un- 
duly enhanced thereby. Such an order 
is subject to judicial review, 7 U.S.C.A. 
§ 292. ~ 

In 1926, jjiosc provisions were fur- 
ther fortified by the Co-operative Mar- 
keting Act, 7 IJ.S.C.A. § 455, which pro- 
vides as follows.:. 

"Persons engaged, as original 
producers of agricultural products, 
nut or fruit growers, ranchmen, 
dairymen, such as farmers, planters, 
acting together-in associations, cor- 
porate or otherwise, in collectively 
processing, preparing for market, 
handling, and marketing in inter- 
state and/or foreign commerce such . 
products of such persons so engaged, 
may acquire, exchange, interpret, 
and disseminate past, present, and 
prospective crop, market, statistical, 
economic, and other similar informa- 
tion by direct exciiange between such 
persons, and/or such associations or 
federations thereof, and/or by and 
through a common agent created or 
selected by them.” 

It will be observed that again the use 
of a common agent is expressly permit- 
ted although, of necessity, the use of a 
common agent may inevitably lead to a 
fixing of prices. It will also be noted 
that this statute applies expressly to fed- 
erations of cooperatives as well as to 
cooperatives. 

The Court concludes that a combina- 
tion between two or more agricultural 
'cooperatives to fix prices of their prod- 
ucts is exempt from the antitrust laws 
provided that no other person that is not 


saclt .".:i or*" nir.il ion or a i.wmbcr of 
such a group is a pai l of the combiuaiiwn. 

Accordingly, the motion of defendante 
for judgment of acquittal is granted and 
an 'order will be entered accordingly. 



n. Boyce DUCKETT, Plaintiff, 

v. 

Manuel COHEN, Defendant. 

United States District Court 
S. D. New Y ork. - 
July 23, 1956. . 

-Action on note payable in Mexican 
pesos. On motion to dismiss, the Dis- 
trict Court, Thomas F. Murphy, J., held 
that complaint was insufficient where 
note was not set forth verbatim, no copy 
thereof .was attached to complaint and 
complaint neither showed that note was 
payable to “order” to make it negotiable 
nor pleaded consideration. 

Motion to dismiss granted with leave 
to file amended pleading. 



1. Courts C=>359 

Federal court in diversity case must 
apply conflict of laws rule of state in 
which it site. 

2. Federal Civil Procedure <5=710 

Complaint in action on note, payable 
in ’.lexicon pesos was insufficient where it 
neither set forth note verbatim, had copy 
of note attached, showed that note was 
payable to “order”, nor pleaded consid- 
eration. Fed.Rulcs Civ.Proc. rules 8 
(c), 84 and Appendix of Forms, form 3. 
28 U.S.C-A. 

3. Federal Civil Procedure C=G21 

In action on foreign note, it is rec- 
ommended practice that pleader plead 
foreign law which, he thinks applicable. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 



September 28, 1971 


AC '.TSISTRATIVELY CONFIDENTIAL 



!'j:::opJc:du:i for: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 




GORDON STRACHAN 



Mill: Money 


Three matters of interest developed, following the articles in 
the Washington Post arid the Wall Street Journal (copies attached) . 

1) The Clerk of the House reports filed by the milk 
people were done incorrectly. This resulted in the 
disclosure of several of the committee chairmen, who 
talked with the reporters. John Dean has suggested 
changes in the form to preclude any further disclosure 
when the reports are filed again. 

2) The RNC (Lyn Nofziger and Ab Herman) have been 
answering reporters calls to the RNC. Unfortunately 
they have referred some calls to Lee Nunn, who has 
pleaded ignorance or "if the money is coming to us, 
we haven't seen any of it yet”' (which is true because 

. the full 232 transferred is held in committees con- 
trolled by the milk producers’ treasurer). 

3) Colson sent a memorandum noting a Justice Department 
Anti-Trust Division investigation of the milk producers 
association exemption, which was upheld by the District 
of Columbia Federal District Court in 1956. Colson urges 
his own non-involvement. John Dean is checking this report 
on a very lew key basis . -«.■ : ~ r .. j ■ rm * thg^AttemeT* 

v John Dean has been ’watching this matter closely as well as the 
Common Cause Suit, which has received some media coverage by 
mentioning Jack Gleason. 



30-337 O - 74 - Bk. 16 - 36 
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[From the Wall Street Journal, September 27, 1971] 


Milk and Money 
Flood of Cash to Help l 
^ixonCampaignFollows 
Hike in Dairy Supports 


Industry Funnels Donations 
Into Front Groups Pledged 
To President’s Reelection. 


Backing the 'American Dream’ 

By Jon LaMUTOS . 

Stag Assort or o/Thx Wali.Stskct Jouxxxl Vrt 
WASHINGTON — One morning last March 
S e cr e ta ry of Agriculture COSord Bardin an- 
nounced a sudden chance of mind that’s stm 
paying off both for the nation’s dairy farmers 
and tor President Nixon's political financiers. 

Mr. Bardin revealed. that ha waa Maine 
government price supports for ' "manufactur- 
ing" milk, s basic grade used to make hotter 
and cheese. Just two weeks earner, be had de- 
clared there would be no change in support 
levels. His reversal of policy came 48 hoars 
alter a dozen disgruntled dairymen Tinted 
President Khun In the Cabinet Room of the 
White Houae. f 

To dairy farmers, the Increase In supports 
means higher prices for their products; the 
government la c ommitt e d to purchase. If neces- 
sary, enough dairy products to keep the prices 
19 at the new levels. To Mr. Nixon’s political 
monsy men. the policy reversal means an out- 
pouring of perhaps tl minion in campaign gifts 
for the President’s na re election campaign 
from the grateful milk lobby. Of this expected 
total. (390,000 has already arrived, mostly 
through secret channels. 

9c yank Putfr A ywui i f 

Instead of routing the dairy dollars through 
established n a t io n al fund-raising committed®, 
which are required by law to disclose the re- 
cipients of their money. Republics ne are op- 
erating ah underground network of more than 
U "voluntary associations." These groups op- 
erate In only one legal Jurisdiction, the District 
of Columbia, and thus needn't he publicly reg- 
istered; the District has no law governing local 
political committees. Each of the new "associa- 
tions" accepts relatively small sums for stash- 
ing In separate bank accounts until the Nixon 
•selection campaign lx In need. 

Last month, for example, a dairy-industry 
political fund called the Trust for Agricultural 
Political Education (TAPE), baaed la Austin, 
Texas, sent 12.500 to each of 50 such associa- 
tions that exist mainly on paper. All the asso- 
ciations are In the Washington ares, nearly all 
are headed by local Republicans, end all bear 
such unrevealing titles as Americans for 
Greater Public Awareness, Organisation of Cit- 
izen Politicians. League of Involved fttlieca, 
Supporters of Rational Federal Reorganisation 
o r Comm it tee tor Political Integrity, 

“The names were all concocts^ by Republi- 
can workers and delivered' to TAPE'S tree- 1 
Hirer, AC he would know hoR. tal 


checks. The names In no case convey the entire 
purpose of the associations. For as stated In 
every charter (all 50 charters are Identical) 
the mission la to "work (or the renomln&tion of 
President Richard M, Nixon.” And after the 
GOP national convention next year, the char- 
ted specifically make clear, the remaining 
funds can be transferred In secrecy to commit- 
tees^ working for Mr. Nixon's redaction. 

TAPE, an arm of the Associated Milk Pro- 
ducers Inc., a giant cooperative counting 44,000 
farmer-members from Canada to the Gulf 
Coast, la one of three Industry-sponsored politi- 
cal funds that seems well-stocked with Republi- 
can-supplied titles of committees set up to pro- 
tect the identity of the dairy donors. 

Some Unlikely Addressee 

Twelve other Nlxon-eupportfog groups. In- 
cluding the Americans Working to Build a Bet- 
ter Community Committee and the Supporters 
of the America!) Dream Committee, have each 
received 12,500 checks from the trust for Spe- 
cial Political Agricultural Community Educa- 
tion (SPACE), a Southeastern co-op’s political 
fund based In Louisville. And six more groups, 
including Americans United for an Informed 
Electorate and Americana United for Decent 
Government, got checks in the same' amount 
from Agricultural and Dairy Education Politi- 
cal Trust (ADEPT), a fund tied to mid- Amer- 
ica Dairymen Inc. of .Springfield, Mo. 

Haste In setting up doxens of dummy groups 
in time to receive the dairy Industry's Burry of 
checks resulted In establishment of some at un- 
likely addresses. One association, Americana 
United for Better Leadership, operates from a 
Washington ballroom. The ballroom operator 
and the association chairman Is Mrs. Edward 
L. Feggana; her husband la vice chairman of 
the District of Columbia Republican Party. 

Sotnetimei, too, the hurried organising 
trapped registered Democrats Into unwitting 
service. Maurice 8. Williams, an electrical con- 
tractor who voted for Hubert Humphrey In 
1888, accepted the chairmanship of League for 
Concerted Action at the request of a Republi- 
can friend. His two-officer league (there are no 
members) received 83,600 from TAPE on July 
1*. Tet there’s little danger that the Democrats 
can siphon off any daily dollara; In nearly all 
cases, the treasurers of the voluntary associa- 
tions are ladles employed by Union Trust Co., 
a Washington bank having several Republican 
bigwigs on ths board. 

Donors Are Mom 

For their part, the donors to these dummy 
groups won’t say for what purpose they’re 
making political contributions nor oven 
whether the money la Intended tor' Republicans 
or Democrats. “We really don’t care to talk 
about it,” says Robert O. Ilham, treasurer of 
TAPE 1" 

. The donors comply with federal campaign- 
finance laws- which ■ , do govern them' though 
not the beneficiary group# -by listing the x» 
partisan-sounding recipient seanrlstlona In re- 
ports filed with the clerk of the House of Rep- 
fesentagves, asserts Mr. Isham. ■'We’ve 
abided by every law we’re aware of,” adds 
James E Muellar, treasurer of SPACE 
.'indeed, funnel log of political money through 
paper organisations can ha perfectly legal 
under extstfog, loophole-riddled federal law. 
(The Senate haajnsoed a reform bill aitmtopt. 
fog .most loopholes end s Houae coaamttUa fo 
working on similar fogutatfco.) F e d' e ea l sfotr 
mu isit tra f tr {oou^lttM 
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[From the Washington Post, September 27, 1971] 


Dairy Cash Pours In to Dummy Committees 



By George Lardm'r ,lr. 

\Va,hi:>2U,:i Po t Stall Wr.ter 


The League for Concerted Action 
has never met the Committee fer a 
Better Nation, but they ime a lot in 
common. 

Both arc part of a huge stable of 
dummy committees with high-sound- 
ing names that have started collecting 
money for the re-election of President 
Nixon. Both have “chairmen” who pro- 
fess only a nodding familiarity with 
the names- of- their own organizations 
and no knowledge at all of the thou- 
sands of dollars ostensibly sent to vheir 
homes. 

Despite that, reports on file with 
the clerk of the House indicate that 
these committees, and dozens more,-, 
have already picked up a collective 
total of $170,000 from lb** Nation's 
dairy farmers alone. The cash, it seems, 
goes straight to the bank. 

‘There must be some mistake!” said 
Frederic C. Towers, an investment 
broker whose home in Betbcsda is 

listed as the address of the Organiza- 
tion ' of Community Volunteers, one 
of 68 committees that were sent $2,500 
each. “I never heard of that group" 

W. Carter Bowles Jr. an attorney with 
the Washington firm of Covington & 
Burling, was Jess surprised but even 
more indignant about the use of his 
address. The Trust for Agricultural 
Political Education (TAPE) of San 
Antonio. Tex., reported sending $2,500 
this summer to the'Anrtricans Organ- 
ized for. Political Stability at 10100 
Bentcross Dr., Potomac, Md , which is 
Bowles’ home 


“To say that I am not pleased is an 
understatement,” Bowles said, adding 
I that a friend told him about the re- 
ported contribution just a day or two 
ago. Bowles said he is not" a member 
of Americans Organized for Political 1 
i Stability and is not aware of anyone 
who is. “It is not authorized by me,” 
he said. I 

Other organizations listed as receiv- 
ing the campaign contributions do 
have tbeir.*'spokesmen, however. The 
money, they say, is tip be uised fbr Mr. 
Nixon’s campaign even though it wasn’t 
sent to them. 

“It may have gone directly to the 
treasurer," said Maurice S. Williams, 
an electrical contractor whose Land- 
over, Md., home Was listed by TAPE 
as the headquarters of the League for 
Concerted Action, He' said any dona- 
tions, as he understood it, were to be 
turned over to officials at the Repub- 
lican National Committee. The League, 
Williams said, is simply a "funnel” 
for campaign cash. 

“It was* set" up mainly to pour in 
funds for Richard Nixon," Williams 
i said. “Some people like to donate 
;■ anonymously. You know.” 

Williams said he was chairman of 
the League, or some committee with 
I a name iiWe that, but said he couldn’t 
| recall who his treasurer was. He said 
he has no connections at all, with the 
dairy 
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; Sfc «pp*r»ntly, 
the political ana if W As- 
sociated MllkProducer* 

; lru ''. a f ast-g r owing “super 
with 32,000 member- 
form* ia 20 states. Last 
. f iring, TAPE and taro other 
political action funds for 
'•Try men reported contri- 
l >t ions totaling $85,000|to 

< Tious Republican fund- 
rii>ing committees just be- 
l re and Just after the 
‘ Non administration grant- 
ed an Increase in milk sup- 1 

prices. 

I APE also dofaates to Dem- 
'"•rats, but on July 9, ac- 

< rding to its most recent 
i ort on political spending, 
i 1 . sent contributions of $2,- 
N " each — a total of $129,000 

to 50 organizations scat- 
t ■<■(! about the Nation’s 
( tiiitaL The titles offer 

< -ough for anyone’s tastes, 
" jini the Association of Po- 

cal Activists to the Or- 
nization of Moderate 
nerlcans to Americans 
i nted for Objective Re- 
nting to, simply, Ameri- 
i is Concerned. 
Subsequently, on Aug. 19, 

■ Trust for Special Politi- 
> Agricultural Community 
' oration (SPACE), an ad- 
.i’inct of Dairymen Inc., 
re out $30,000 in lots of 
‘."00 each to another 12 
("iimittees. 

: lie next day, on Aug. 20, 

• ■’ Agricultural and Dairy 
! ueational Political Trust 


i ’> DEPT), the political arm 
< Mid-America Dairymen j 
l or., sent $15,000 to six more 
• ..onizations, again all with 
mi t ropolitan Washington ad - 1 
| <• -sses. 

Each of those committees 
!n< a treasurer,” TAPE’S 
; asurer Robert D. Isham 
d in a brief telephone iii- 
t'Tview about theSOorgani- 
/ <t ions that got money front 
Ids office. “We have signed 
s 'vcipts and legal opinion 
fiat these committees are 
pii.per in complete accord- 
ance with the Corrupt Prac- 
I "'s Act.” 

’.sham refused to say 
w here TAPE got the list of 
m -unizations and claimed 
J iv>! to know where its 
! money would eventually 
| wind up. 

■Really, I don’t care to 
i tl'scuss it any further,” he 
slid when asked If GOP offi- 
«• n!s had supplied the names 
| and addresses. He also re- 
; fused to say Just where the 
contributions had been sent. 

The treasurers of SPACE, 
which has its offices in 
l.»uisville, Ky., and ADEPT, 
which is located in Spring- 
":M-. I ' 'd. Mo., could not be 
reached foe comment. 

The contributions how- 
ever, have apparently been 
deposited at the Union 
f ; Trust Co. whose office build- 
, t ing at 15th and H Streets 
i ; XW, is recorded as the home 
„4 * of 25 of the committees on 
■ J TAPE’S list. None is listed 
on the building directory, 
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MT Had* Wfc*»i*r— Tht VuOUoBtOB Port 

Twenty-fire committees are listed in Union Trut BuHding, bat the building 

House records as being housed fat the directory (tree no hint of their pretence. 


but Union Trust vice presi- 
dent Robert Lee O’Brien Jr. 
confirmed that the bankTTas^ 
been getting a substantial 
number of new organiza- 
tional accounts, set up by 
people “in the political 
scene," virtually all of them 
Republicans. 

‘A Gathering Place' 

“All we are is a gathering 
place for the funds,” 
O’Brien said. He declined to 
say who opened the ac- 
counts or who had authority 
to write checks on them. 

Washington attorney John 
Y. Merrell said he couldn't 
even recall what bank the 
money was going to. One of 
the recipients of ADEPT’S 
contributions, the Organiza- 
tion of Involved Americans, 
has its address at Merrell’s 
office in Washington and an- 
other, Americans United for 
Political Awareness, at his 
home in Arlington. He 
heads one, he said, and his 
wife is chairman of the 
other. But he wasn’t sure 
which was which. 

Of the money, he said, “It 
goes into a bank account. 
It’s in my committee’s name. 
But I don’t run it." - 

A solid supporter of Mr. 
Nixon, Merrell said he was 
enlisted several months ago 
by a public relations man 
named Robert F. Bennett 
who told him "they were 
going to form some commit- 
tees and work for Richard 
Nixon.” 

“I'm just curious," Merrell 
told a reporter at one point 
“How many are there?” He 


chuckled when told between 
60 and 70. 

Merrell said he had no 
idea how his committee or 
any of the others were to 
get their donations. "He 
(Bennett) didn’t tell me,” 
Merrel said. “We didn’t dis- 
cuss it in any great detail." 
Bennett could not be 
reached for comment 

Sampson P. Holland of 1809 
Varnum St NW, a consult- 
ant for Remington Rand, 
said he couldn’t even recall 
who enlisted him. His home 
is listed on TAPE'S report as 
the headquarters of the 
Committee for a Better Na- 
tion while Remington 
Rand's address at 2121 Wis- 
consin Ave. NW Is recorded 
as the home of Americans 
for a Sensible Agricultural 
Policy. V 

Holland said he’d never 
heard of Americans for a 
Sensible Agricultural Pol- 
icy. “That’s not the name I 
had,” he declared. Asked 
whether he had lent his 
name to the Committee for 
a Better Nation, he raid, 
“That might be the one . . . 
Did they get $2500? I didn’t 
get it . But if the money 
is for Mr. Nixon, I’m for it." 
Enlisted by Friends 

Nominal heads of several 
of the committees enlisted 
others. John H. Middleton, a 
retired Government attor- 
ney, said he was asked by a 
friend, Jesse R. Smith, “to 
serve in the interests of the 
Republican Party. I agreed, 
principally to prevent the 
Kennedy family from taking 


over again. If it were Dem- 
ocrat, I would have refused 
most flatly." 

Two organizations, the As- 
sociation for More Effective 
Federal Action Committee 
and the Americans for Bet- 
ter Federal Planning Com- 
mute, are listed as having 
their offices at 3201 Morri- 
son St NW, which is Middle- 
ton's home. SPACE reported 
giving them a total of $5,000. 

“I believe my wife is on 
one and I'm on the other," 
Middleton said. “It's been 
some time since I was 
asked.” 

Just back from a summer 
in Utah, Smith, whose home 
on Garrison Street NW, is 
supposed to be headquar- 
ters for Americans Work- 
ing to Build a Better Com- 
munity Committee, said he’s 
gotten "nothing at all” in 
contributions himself, but 
was delighted to hear they 
were starting to come in, 
including $2£00 for his 
committee. Be said he in- 
tended to check on the stat* ■ 
us of its bank account at 
Union Trust the first of the 
week.- 

Smith said he was asked 
to participate by “someone 
at the (Republican) National , 
Committee,” but he said ha 
couldn’t recalUjfho that 
was.. 

“I’m not frying to hedge 
or anything,” he Said. "They 
sent me the cards to set up 
this committee, to let my 
name be used. Thera are 
two or three that I talked 
with. IVe been active In the 
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The headquarters at Americana United ter 
Better Leadership la listed as US Kennedy 


By «ra r«n— 1 n» wmmB 
St. Nil, the address at the N«tk«S 
dens Bnllreeet and mta nr st ■ 


Republican Party for yeara 
. . . "Whoever it la who** han- 
dling their publicity, that’s 
srho It was.” 

It was still unclear, hone 
ever, who had taken the 
Initiative, in setting up the 
orgenlzatlons and Invent- 
ing their names. Lyn C. Nof- 
tlgef, director of communl-, 
cationt lor the Republican 
National Committee, said 
yesterday that he was un- 
aware of them. ' 

Nofliger suggested that 
they might have been estab- 
lished by either the Repub- 
lican National Finance Com- 
mittee or the Committee for 
the Re-Election of the Presi- 
dent, both formal GOP or- 
gtmUations. Officials of neith- 
er group were available tor 
/eomment yesterday. . 

Under the Corrupt Prao- 
tices Aet, the treasurer of a 
political committee is re- 
quired to filo quarterly fi- 
nancial reports listing, 
among other things, “the 
name and address of each 
person” who has contributed 
1100 or more "to or for such 
committee. . .within the cal- 
endar year.” The deadline 
for the most recent quarter, 
covering spending and 
contributions for June, July 
and August, was Sept 10. 

None of the paper com- 
mittees has submitted a re- 
port thus far, according to 
records at the House file 
clerk’s office. The names of 
their treasurers remain a 
mystery. Most of the com- 
mittee “chairmen” said they 
couldn't recall the names. 
One, Robert H. Tarr of the 
League of Dedicated Voters 
in Silver Spring, declined to 
say. 

“We'll make sure all con- 
tributions are properly re- 
ported,” Tarr told a re- 
porter, declaring that he 
had not been aware of the 
$2,500 contribution TAPE re- 
ported is the League. 

Mrs. Edward L. Feggans 
of 2504 South Dakota Ave. 


NE said she didn’t even 
know the committees involv- 
ing her had been set np. 
One. the Citizens for a Bet- 
ter Environment, Is listed as 
having its offices at her 
home and the other. Ameri- 
cans United for Better Lead- 
ership, la credited with an 
address at the Northwest 
Gardens ballroom, a night- 
club In a middle-class neigh- 
borhood that Mrs. Feggaa 
runs with her husband. 
TAPE reported $2,500 con- 
tributions to each group, hut 
Mrs. Feggans said she never 
uw the money. 

"This sounds to me like 
it’s working up to something 
that doesn't smell right” 
she said, but then stressed 
that her husband, who was 
out of town, undoubtedly 
knew more about it 

“He's vice chairman of the 
Republican party in the 
city,” she said. "He is Mr. 
Republican. I was just going 
along to help.” 

Mrs. Feggans said she was 
first told about serving on 
“this club that was going to 
be formed to re-elect Presi- 
dent Nixon" when her hus- 
band returned home from a 
Republican party meeting 
about a month to a mouth 
and a half ago “at tha most" 

According to TAPE’S re- 
port however, the Citizens 
for a Better Environment 
and Americana United for 
Better Leadership had their 
titles and addresses by July 
• when the contribution! 
were made. 

The three dairy farm lob- 
bies in any event began their 
1871 GOP contributions last 
March 22 when TAPE gave 
$10,000 to four Republican 
committed The donation! 
came just 10 days after Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clif- 
ford Hardin announced there 
would be no increase in milk 
price supports for 1971. 

Leading dairy farm 
spokesmen met with Mr. 
Nixon at the White House 
March 23. On the next day, 
March 24, SPACE gave 


$25,000 to various GOP com- 
mittees. A day later, on 
March 25, Hardin announced 
a price increase of 27 cents 
per hundredweight, saying 
that “continuing research” 
had turned up new lntotmn- 
tion on rising farm coats. 

Other contributions cams 
In following weeks. On 
April 5, ADEPT gave $45,- 
000 to nine Republican or- 
ganisations, from the Re- 
publican National Committee 
to the Republican Congres- 
sional Candidates Conference. 
On May 7, SPACE was re- 
ported as giving another 
$5,000 to the GOP’s “12 kick- 
off dinner committee. Some 
of the GOP recipienti of the 
dairy lobby’s money, such as 
the Committee for a Republi- 
can Congress which got 
$2,000 from TAPE, have had 
no other income all year. 

The Committee for n Re- 
publican Congress Sled its 
first-ever financial report 
with the clerk of the House 
on June 10, listing the 
TAPE contribution. 

The dairymen have said 
there was no connection be- 
tween their campaign gifts 
and the government action. 
But their constituents 
voiced their thanks to Mr. 
Nixon with a warm recep- 
tion at the President's ap- 
pearance before them In 
Chicago earlier this month. 

Stopping for o visit to tha 
Associated Milk Producers 
Convention there Sept 3, 
Mr. Nixon was met by 40,000 
dairy farmers and relatives 
gathered at cavernous Mc- 
Cormick Place for what was 


billed as "the largest farm 
meeting' in history.” The 
President praised them for 
their self-reliance, but ,bg 
won his biggest applause 
when he told them what he 
most wanted “in terms, of 
food on the, table” on re- 
turning home from duty in 
the Pacific In World War II. 

“You know what It wan” 
Sa told the throng. a 
steak or none of the other 
thing:! that yon usually think 
of— lust a glass - of Mod, 
fresh q)Uk . 1 1$ 
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LIST OF GROUPS RECEIVING FUNDS FROM DAIRY UNITS 
[From the Washington Post, September 27, 1971] 


Following Is • list of the names and i 
reported addresses of the committees 
that received *2300 each from the politl* 
cat sea riding arms of three dairy farming 
organisations: 

From the Agriculture and Dairy Edu- 
cational Political Trust (ADEPT): 

the Organization of Involved Amort* 
cans. (IS I5lh St., NW; Americans United 
for Political Awareness, 4030 N. Dlttmar 
R*t . Arlington, Va.; Americans United! 
tor Ttolltlcal Involvement, 4319 Americana 
Dr*»e. Annandafe. Va.; Americans Par*' 
tic- paling. 11901 Popes Head Rd., Fair- 
' fjiX. V|U' 

Also, Americans United "for Decent 
Government, 1729 H Street, NW; Ameri- 
cans United for an informed Electorate. 

Total Bivan by ADEPT to the above 
committees: *15,000. All donations wsre 
m ad e .o n Aug. 20, 1971. - 

From the Trust for Special Political 
Anricuitural Community Education 
(' * ACE IS i 

"me ricans. Immtvod Commlttst, 1730 Ml 
Street, NW; Committee for a Better 
American, 1730 M Streat, NW; Associa- 
tion for lha Preservation of a Decent 
American Society Committee, Room *15. 
IRS I St., NW. 

Adso. Supporters of the American 
Dream Committee, 1025 I St., NW; Asso- 
elation of Involved Volunteer Committee, 
•119 Ftrecrest, Alexandria, Va., Ameri- 
cans United for Sound Money Committee, 
7801 Norfolk Ave., Bethesda, Md.; Asso- 
ciation for Preservation of Sound Politi- 
cal Ideals Committee, 1729 H St„ NW, 
Suite 310; Association tor Preservation of 
Basic American Ideals Committee, 1725 I 
St NW f 

Also, ■ Association for More. Effective 
Federal Action Committee, 3201 Morrison 
St., NW; Americans United for Bolter 
Federal Planning Committee, 3201 Morri- 
son St.. NW; Americans Working to 
Build a Better community Committee, 
Sao-Garrison St., NW; Americans Dedi- 
cated to Sound Economic Growth Com- 
mittaa. 7*01 Norfolk Ave,, Bethesda, Md. 

Total Blven bv SPACE to It* above 
committees: *30300. All the donations 
wero mada on Aug. 19, 1*71. = ; 

From tha Trust for Agricultural Politi- 
cal Education (TAPE): 

Association for Fair Press. Association 
for Political Volunteers, Americans 
United for Sound Consumer Policies, 
Americans United for Objective Report- 
ing, League of Citizens Activists, Citizens 
for Better Government, Americans United 
for Honesty inGovernment.Committet 
far Political Integrity, Americans Dedl- 


ment Americans united far RasponsivE 
Administration, Organization of Sensible 
Citizens, Americans for Sound Educa- 
tional Policies, Americans Concerned, 
Sup p ort e rs of Rational Federal Reorgani- 
zation, Sound Politics Association, Com-i 
mittae for Adequate Political Information, 
Organization of C tlzen Politicians. 

Atoo, Americans United far Sound Gov- 
anwnt? American* United far Economy 
in Govarnmant, Americans United lor 
EcMomlc Stability. 

All of tha committees In the two para- 
graphs above list their address as: Union 
Trust Building. 15th and H Streets, NW. 

Also, Americans Dedicated to Better 
Public Administration, 1000 Connecticut 
Ave., NW; Americans tor Sound Ecologi- 
cal Policy, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW; 
Association of Americans for Good Gov- 
ernment, 1420 New York Ave., Associa- 
tion of Political Volunteers, 1420 New 

Also, Organization of Dedicated Ameri- 
cans, 1420 New York Ave.; League cf in- 
volved Citizens, 1420 New York Ave.; 
League far Concerted Action, 2104 Or- 
chard Placa, Landover, Md.; League of 
Dedicated Voters, 2148 Georgian Woods 
PI. Silver Soring, Md.; Organization of 
Community Volunteers, 8033 Herb Farm 
Drive, Bethesda, Md.; Americans Dedi- 
cated to Greater Public Awareness, 10134 
Little Pond Drive, Gaithersburg, Mo. 

Also, Americans United for Bettor Fad- 
«reS Administration, 101,3 Little Pond 
Drive. Gaithersburg, Md.; Association far 
Sensible Disarmament, 6409 Hillandale 
Rd., Chevy Chase, Md.; Organization of 
Moderate Americana, 1*40 ilih St., NW; 
Amarlc ns Organized for PoHttcal Stabil- 
ity. 1C:00 Bentcross Drive, Potomac, 
Md.; lisoclatton of Neighborhood Vqtun- 

Cifttur, tor More E frectivf «C^?f»wiynlw 
Involve nant, 1250 Connecticut Arc , :.n\ 

.Also. Americans Dedicated to Support 
of Dot xracy, 1250 Connecticut Ave. NW; 
Comnr, tee. for a Better Nation, 1*C9 
Varraj i Street, NW; Citizens for Sound 
Pollcl t at Komo and Abroad, Woodward 
But Ml 7 . ISto and H Streets, fiW-TCmar" 
cans jnlted for a Sensibfa, Asricutturat 
Policy 2121 Wisconsin AvETi-.V: *>*!zcr.s 
tor a Setter Environment. 2SW South Dp- 
koto , venue, NE. 

AJ* Committee for Better Govern- 
ment, 108 Mlmgsa Lane, Silver Spring, 
Md.; Association of Political Activists, 
1730 1 51, NW; Americans Dedicated to 
Paac 1730 M St., NW; A.nartcans 


. »¥» . r wiimvwi . iTiwawwiiWMi 

a? ^rasaysr* 


Govern-] 


Ui«: : for cMttter Leader***- ta 
nadv it., NW. 

Tc .I given by TAPE to the i 
con ntHae*: *125,000. AU donations 
glw. . on July *, 1971. 

T si given by ADEPT, SPACE, 
TA» t to the above commlttges; *l» 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 8 

October 6, 1971 


MEMORANDUM FORi 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


GORDON STRACHAN 

JOHN DEAN 

Antitrust Exemption for 
Milk Producers Cooperative 


Attached is the information you requested regarding the antitrust 
exemption for the milk producers and the current activities within 
the Department of Justice regarding the Association of Milk 
Producers, Inc. \ 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 9 
The VVriiTt •'.'-■use 

WASHINGTON 

Date: 11-3-71 
TO: H.R. HALD2MAN 

FRO M: GORDON STRACHAN 

The Attorney General asked Jeb 
. * Magruder for an agenda for the 

political matters meeting 
tentatively scheduled for Thursday 
October 4 at 4:00 p.ru The AG 
received a copy of the attached 
agenda. He did not, of course, 
receive a copy of uhe talking 

paper, nor has he received 

materials on the subjects to be 
covered after Magruder and 
Strachan depart. 
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TALKING PAPER FOR THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Re: Political Matters Pendlng/Magruder and Strachan Present 

* * * * * * * 

Thursday. November A 
H, R, Haldeman's Office, 4 p.m. 

* * * if * * * 

- 11 - 

******* 
15. As you probably know, the Milk Producers currently 
enjoy an antitrust exemption resulting from a 1956 
decision by the Federal District for the District of 
Columbia. A report here at the White House indicates 
the Antitrust Division at Justice is now investigating that 
exemption. Another report Indicates that the Washington Post 
has assigned four reporters full-time on the milk money 
project. Do I understand correctly that you have directed 
John Dean to review any reports that have to be filed on 
the Hill connected with the receipt of the milk money? 

* * * * * * * 


A TRUE COPY 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 10 


V 5 *§>& THE W H l T eTh Q 


THE .■■WWITErH' OUSE 

ArT ^i^ WASHINGTON 

Administratively Confidential 


ME^ORAtfDUM FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


January 13, 1972 
H. R. IIALDEMAN 
' GORDON STRACHAH ^ 
Political ..Matters 



Finance 3 ; 

1) Kerb Kalmbach net with Messrs. Jacobsen and Nelson on January 
"/the 14th concerning the milk money. Kalmbach had a "good 
meeting" ; the money will continue to come in, but the milk 
people do not want to continue to deal with Reeves & Harrison 
(Chotiner's firm). Kalmbach would take over this project as 
a special assignment. He will ask the Attorney General on 
January the 20th. The Attorney General approved of Kalmbach 
meeting with Jacobsen even though Milt Seimer is Jacobsen's 
lav/ partner and Treasurer of the Muskie campaign. Kalmbach 
informed Colson of the meeting but would not tell Colson 
who asked him to see Jacobsen. Kalmbach believes someone 
should give all information about the milk situation to 
Colson. .1 told him Colson was no longer involved. 

Recommendation : ^ 

That you inform Colson of the milk situation. that 

be askcril *«vi- oxcuation with 

co±son in the future. 



Disapprove 


-Ml 


F I LED 

DEC 5 -1973 


JAMES F. DAVEV, Clerk 
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Strachan Exhibit No. ll 

\ February 1/ 1972 



ME'MORAN DUM FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT : 


H.R. HALDEMAN 
GORDON STRACHAN ^ 
Political Matters 



- 2 - 


c) Kalmbach is very concerned about his involvement in 
the milk producers situation. He believes that Jacobsen 
and Nelson will deliver though they have cut the original 
2,000 commitment back to 1,000. Kalmbach’s concern centers 
around the recent press disclosures that link Jack 
Gleason and the ’70 campaign election funding. Kalmbach 
>- will accept the risk of being subpoened by the court in 
connection with the Nader milk suit. The Attorney General 
believes Kalmbach should continue to handle the milk 
project, but Kalmbach wants your advice. 



30-337 o - 74 - Bk. 16 - 37 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 12 




Copy 


c»c - ,i 



MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


H.R. HALOEMAN 
GORDON STRACHAK ^ 
Political Hatters 


Finances 


4) Iisrmbach. is working with the milk people to increase 
33 currently banked to 1,000 by April 7. 


fil'ed 

dec 5 -1973 

JAMES F. DAVEY, Clerk 


tH>3 
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ADMINISTRATIVELY 


Strachan Exhibit No. 13 
CONFIDENTIAL "INFORMATION" 

February 1, 1972 


MEMORANDUM FOR: JOHN EHRLICHMAN 

FROM: • JOHN DEAN 

SUBJECT: Nader v. Butz 


On January 24, Ralph Nader, Public Citizen, Inc. (one of his new 
public interest groups) and two consumer organizations filed a 
class action suit in the District Court of the District of Columbia 
against Secretary of Agriculture Butz and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The complaint alleges that the decision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to order an increase in the federal price 
support level for fluid milk for 1971-1972 was arbitrary, capricious, 
and based on considerations extraneous to the criteria prescribed 
by law for making such determinations. The suit prays for a finding 
that the milk subsidy increase is unlawful and an order rescinding 
the increase in the price support level. 

The gist of Nader's case is that the dairy industry - through three 
political committees - funnelled substantial political contributions to 
appropriate parties in an eventually successful effort to obtain higher 
price support levels for milk. Their first attempts were directed 
toward Congressmen (primarily Democrats) in order to achieve their 
goals by special legislation. When Congress failed to pass such 
legislation, the dairy industry allegedly induced the Administration 
to reverse its position by starting substantial contributions to political 
committees established to aid in the re-election of the President. The 
details of these contributions, which Nader obtained from the reports 
filed by the political committees of the dairy industry under the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and the course of events leading to this suit 
are as follows: 

Since 1969, the nation's three largest dairy marketing cooperatives, 
which control about fifty percent of all milk sales in the United States, 
have established three political action committees to make political 
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contributions and to take other actions supporting the objectives of the 
dairy industry. These three committees are the Trust for Agricultural 
Political Education (TAPE), the Trust for Special Political Agricultural 
Community Education (SPACE), and the Agricultural and Dairy 
Educational Political Trust (ADEPT). They are all financed by voluntary 
contributions from dairy farmers. As of January 1, 1972, these 
committees had on hand a combined total of more than $2.3 million 
for use in accomplishing their objectives. 

From 1969 through 1971, TAPE, SPACE and ADEPT made contributions 
totalling $187, 000 to 13 Senators and 50 Representatives, the large 
majority of whom are Democrats. Of this amount. Senator Humphrey 
received $15, 625 and Senator Muskie $3, 936. Practically all of these 
contributions were made before the March 25, 1971 decision by the 
Administration to increase the price support level of milk. 

One of the primary goals of the dairy industry is, of course, to assure 
that the price support for milk is maintained at as high a level as 
possible. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized by statute to fix 
this level at a position which he determines will assure an adequate 
supply of milk. This determination is made in March of each year 
and is effective for the period April 1 - March 31. On March 12, 1971, 
then Secretary Hardin announced that he had decided not to increase 
the milk price support level above $4. 66 for the year April 1, 1971 - 
March 31, 1972. The basis of this decision was stated to be the fact 
that a large increase in the level of the 1970 price support had caused 
milk production to increase in 1970. 

Following this initial decision, between March 16 and March 25, 29 
Senators and 116 Representatives sponsored bills to increase the price 
support level. About one-half of these individuals had received campaign 
contributions from TAPE, SPACE and ADEPT, 

Also after this March 12 determination, the dairy industry for the first 
time began strongly to support Republican fund-raising committees 
as well as to bring direct pressure to bear on the Administration. On 
March 22, TAPE deposited $10, 000 with four Republican campaign 
accounts. On March 23, the President and Secretary Hardin met at 
the White House with a dozen dairy industry leaders, including top 
executives of the three milk cooperatives sponsoring the political 
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committees. The next day, SP^CE contributed an additional $25,000 
to the campaign accounts of four other Republican finance committees. 
Finally, on March 25, Secretary Hardin reversed his iniLial decision 
and announced that the price support level would be raised from $4. 66 
per hundred pounds to $4. 93 per hundred. The basis for this reversal 
was cited to be increases in dairy farmers' costs. 

Nader alleges that this decision was then followed by much larger 
political contributions to Republican campaign committees. Since 
March 25, TAPE, SPACE and ADEPT contributed another $287, 500 
to over 50 dummy committees for the re-election of the President, 
all located in the District of Columbia. Investigation of these 
committees by Nader further determined that many listed in the reports 
had incorrect addresses and that certain individuals listed as officers 
denied any connection whatsoever with the committees. These 
inaccuracies in listings have resulted in several complaints to the 
Clerk of the House by individuals whose names or addresses were 
used in connection with the committees without their permission. 

From a legal standpoint, Nader should have a difficult time winning 
his case if the Department of Agriculture has documentation of its 
rationale for the reversal of position, which it apparently has. He 
will, nevertheless, have the rather dubious authority of Judge Bazelon's 
decision in the Three Sisters Bridge case (D. C. Federation of Civic 
Associations v. Volpe ) to rely upon. However unsound that decision 
may appear, it is still the law in the D, C. Circuit. 

Aside from the ultimate decision in this case, the discovery proceedings 
could prove disastrous. As in his suit against the Department of 
Transportation on the propriety of the rule making procedure regarding 
the installation of air bags in automobiles (Nader v. Volpe) , Nader can 
be expected to try to obtain through discovery all communications 
between the White House and the Department of Agriculture. These 
will probably be amenable to protection by claims of executive privilege. 

More difficult to defend against would be depositions of the dairy 
industry officials who attended the White House meeting with the 
President and Secretary Hardin. These officials will certainly be 
questioned in detail about all commitments made by the President at 
that meeting. Furthermore, depositions can be expected to be taken 
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of all the officers of the Republican campaign committees which 
received contributions from TAPE, ADEPT and SPACE. Although 
these individuals may quite truthfully be unable to have knowledge 
of any pressure brought to bear on Secretary Hardin because of these 
contributions, questioning about their duties with the committees 
and the manner in which the committees operate could prove highly 
embarrassing in an election year. 

The best hope for avoiding the consequences of discovery is to win 
a dismissal of the complaint on the ground of mootness. The relief 
sought by plaintiffs is two-fold. First, they request a declaratory 
judgment that the March 25, 1971 decision and order by the Secretary 
increasing the price support level of fluid milk and the April 26, 1971 
increase in the purchase price of cheddar cheese and nonfat dry milk 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation are unlawful, null and void. 

The increases in the purchase prices of cheddar cheese and nonfat 
dry milk result from the increased price support level for fluid milk 
since that price level is maintained by CCC purchases of nonfat dry 
milk, butter and cheese. The second relief sought is to enjoin the 
Secretary and the CCC from continuing to support the present price 
levels of fluid milk, cheddar cheese and nonfat dry milk. 

Once the Secretary arrives at a new determination of the appropriate 
price support level for milk (from which the new level for cheese and 
nonfat dry milk will also be calculated) for the year April 1, 1972 - 
March 31, 1973, the old determination of March 25, 1971 will no longer 
be in effect and therefore not be capable of being enjoined. This decision 
by the Secretary is traditionally made sometime during the month of 
March, which is not far away. If Nader wishes to expedite the court 
procedure to obtain consideration before the new determination is made, 
he will probably have to resort to a motion for a preliminary injunction. 

Nader will also be certainjto argue that even if the request for an 
injunction is mooted by a new determination, the request for a declaratory 
judgment is still valid. The D. C. Court of Appeals in the case concerning 
the sufficiency of the AEC environmental impact statement on the nuclear 
test blast at Amchitka Island indicated strongly that it believed that the 
legal issues in that case could not be mooted by detonation. ( Committee 
for Nuclear Responsibility v. Seaborg , D. C. Cir. Oct. 28, 1971). 
Following the test, however, this question was never reached since 
plaintiffs voluntarily dismissed their case. 
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' The White House ; " 2 1372? 

WASHINGTON 

February 1, 1972 

For your further information, 
today the Antitrust Division at Justice 
filed a civil antitrust suit against 
Associated Milk Producers, Inc, 

(the largest of the three cooperatives 
involved in the Nader case and the 
organizer of TAPE) charging monopo- 
lization and other restraints of trade 
in violation of the Sherman Act, 
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Strachan Exhibit No. 14 

August 31, 1972 


ADMINISTRATIVELY CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


MEMORANDUM FOR: 
FROM: 

SUBJECT: 


Last January, Ralph Nader filed a suit in the District Court of the 
District of Columbia alleging that the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in March 1971 to order an increase in the Federal price 
support level for fluid milk for 1971-1972 was arbitrary, capricious 
and based on considerations extraneous to the prescribed legal 
criteria. The gist of the case is that the dairy industry -- through 
three political committees -- funneled substantial contributions to 
political committees established to aid in the re-election of the 
President and that these contributions were determinative in the 
decision to raise the price support level. 

The facts of the matter are that on March 12, 1971 Secretary Hardin 
announced that he had decided not to increase the milk price support 
level above $4.66 for the year April 1, 1971 - March 31, 1972. This 
decision caused an intense congressional reaction and strong lobbying 
from the milk producers. On March 22, TAPE, one of the three 
political committees, deposited $10,000 with four Republican campaign 
accounts. On March 23, the President and Secretary Hardin met with 
a dozen dairy industry leaders, including top executives of the three 
milk cooperatives sponsoring the political committees. The next day, 
SPACE, another milk producers' committee, contributed an additional 
$25, 000 to Republican finance committees. Finally, on March 25, 
Secretary Hardin reversed his initial decision and raised the price 
support level from $4. 66 to $4. 93 per hundred pounds, citing increased 
costs to dairy farmers as the reason. During the rest of 1971, the 
three milk producers' political committees contributed another $287, 500 
to over 50 dummy committees for the re-election of the President. 


H. R. HALDEMAN 
JOHN EHRLICHMAN 

JOHN DEAN 

Nader v. Butz 
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After Secretary Butz performed his statutory duty in March 1972 
and determined the price support level for 1972-73, the Government 
argued that the case was moot since the old determination was no 
longer in effect and not capable of being enjoined. Judge Jones 
concurred with that argument and dismissed the case. However, 
last week the Court of Appeals reversed Judge Jones and ruled that 
the case was not moot because Secretary Butz had continued the 1971- 
72 price support level without any change. The Court reasoned that 
even if the new decision were valid, the District Court should still 
investigate whether the 1972-73 price support level had been tainted 
by a possibly improper determination in 1971. 

At the same time that the Court of Appeals reversed Judge Jones, a 
private lawsuit filed by the National Farmers' Organization in Kansas 
City against the major dairy cooperatives obtained through discovery 
letters by dairy industry officials relating to the Nader suit. These 
letters state that the milk producers' contributions were channeled 
through the Washington law firm of Harrison & Reeves, with Murray 
Chotiner being instrumental in designating the names of the Republican 
committees to receive the money. Dairy officials also wrote in the 
letters that the gifts "played a major role in this Administrative 
decision" to raise supports. 

The result of these two developments will undoubtedly be to spur a 
vigorous discovery effort by Nader to attempt to establish links be- 
tween the political contributions and the decision by Secretary Hardin. 
Although the Government will fight the plaintiff's discovery and try 
to obtain a ruling on its previous motion to dismiss on the merits, it 
is most likely that discovery will be allowed and will commence quite 
soon. Depositions may be sought from Secretary Hardin, Under 
Secretary Campbell and others in the Department of Agriculture; 
various dairy industry officials; Murray Chotiner and others in his law 
firm; officials of the dummy Republican finance committees who re- 
ceived the contributions; and possibly certain White House staff members 
such as Chuck Colson and John Whitaker. We can also anticipate 
efforts to obtain documents from all these sources, including internal 
White House papers. As is readily apparent, the potential for political 
embarrassment during the remaining months of the campaign is high. 
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On the positive side, however, the Government's antitrust case against 
the Associated Milk Producers, Inc., one of the cooperatives which 
sponsored the political committees, has been moving quickly and 
could go to trial as early as next spring -- very rapid progress for 
an antitrust case. This vigorous prosecution should help call into 
question any allegations by Nader that the milk producers have 
influenced the Administration by their political contributions. 

We will keep an eye on this case and keep you advised. 


. / 

cc: Charles Colson 
Clark MacGregor 
Maurice Stans 
j John Whitaker 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 13, 1974 

U.S. Senate, 

Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 

Washington , D.C. 

The Select Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 11 a.m., in room 
442, Russell Senate Office Building. 

Present : Senator Inouye. 

Also present : Barry Schochet and Alan S. Weitz, assistant majority 
counsels ; and Robert Costa, minority investigator. 

Senator Inouye. Would you raise your right hand, please? 

Do you swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do. 

Senator Inouye. Thank you, sir. 

[Whereupon the meeting recessed to reconvene in room G-334, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building.] 

Mr. Schociiet. Dr. Paarlberg, would you give us, for the record, 
your present position ? 

TESTIMONY OF DR. DON PAARLBERG 

Dr. Paarlberg. Director, Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Schochet. How long have you held that position ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Five years. 

Mr. Schochet. Since when ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Since March 10, 1969. 

Mr. Schochet. What is your address ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. My home address D-705, 2440 Virginia Ave. NW. 

Mr. Schochet. Could you tell us, briefly, your background in terms 
of education and training in the agricultural area ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Eight years of farming experience, a bachelor’s 
degree in farm management from Purdue University, a master’s de- 
gree in economics from Cornell, a doctor’s degree in agricultural 
economics from Cornell. I have done research and teaching in agri- 
cultural economics at Purdue University for 14 years. 

I have been in the Department of Agriculture for 8 years. For 5 
years, from 1953 to 1957, 1 have been assistant to the Secretary. Then 
for 1 year, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. That was in 1957 and 
1958. I was special assistant to the President for 3 years in the general 
economic area, with special responsibility in agriculture. 

Mr. Schochet. Special assistant to the President ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, I was also, for a time, coordinator for the food 
for peace program. 

Mr. Schochet. Have you authored any books ? 

(7513) 
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Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, I have. I am the author of “American Farm 
Policy,” published by Wiley & Sons in 1964, and “Great Myths of 
Economics,” published in 1968 by the New American Library. 

Mr. Schochet. Dr. Paarlberg, could you tell us what are the duties 
of your office and over which branches of the Department of Agri- 
culture you supervise ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I have three agencies that I supervise. One is the 
Statistical Reporting Service that does our crop and livestock reports. 
Another is the Economic Research Service, which does our analytical 
work and our outlook analyses. The third is the Farm Cooperative 
Service, that serves farmer cooperatives. Those are my duties as a line 
officer. In addition to that, I have responsibilities of a staff nature as 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Schochet. Are you a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Schochet. Since you became Director ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The position of Director of Agricultural Economics 
carries with it a membership on the Board, yes. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you act as spokesman for the Agriculture De- 
partment on economic questions in the media and public responses ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. To a considerable extent, many of us do. 

Mr. Schochet. I believe I noticed you recently in the Washington 
Post talking about the wheat problem and the bakers’ problem, 
et cetera. 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. As you realize, Dr. Paarlberg, this committee has 
been investigating the milk price-support decision of 1971, the fact 
that an initial decision setting the price support of $4.66, since it was 
announced on March 13, 1971, and that decision was reversed in 
announcement on March 25, 1971, raising the price of the support- 
level to $4.93. 

Of course, we are interested in your knowledge of this situation and 
in the first instance, I wonder if you could give us a little bit of a 
background on some of the terminology that we have found in our 
investigation. I wonder if you could explain what manufactured milk 
and ancillary products are in relation to the milk price support we 
are talking about ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Some milk is consumed directly in fluid form. Milk 
is also manufactured into end products like butter and cheese and 
nonfat milk. When we talk about manufactured milk, we mean milk 
whose end uses will be butter, nonfat dried milk and cheese. 

Mr. Schochet. And would you please explain for us the function 
and purpose of the milk price-support program, particularly as it 
relates to parity in that term ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The law under which we were operating in connec- 
tion with the milk price-support decision reads as follows : 

The price of milk shall toe supported at such level not in excess of 90 percent 
nor less than 75 percent of the parity price 'thereof as the Secretary determines 
necessary in order to assure an adequate supply. 

That is how the law reads. The parity standard is a statistical meas- 
ure and index that reflects changes in the prices of articles 'bought by 
farmers. I think the best explanation of parity is one that I heard a 
farmer give. He said, “If a pair of overalls would buy a bushel of 
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wheat in the base period, then to be a parity, the price of wheat should 
be enough now to buy a pair of overalls.” 

If prices of commodities and services that farmers buy go up, the 
notion is that the. prices that farmers receive should go up in step. That 
is the essential idea of parity and if the price goes up at the same rate 
as prices paid, then prices are at 100 percent of parity. 

If they go up 90 percent as fast as prices paid, it is at 90 percent 
of parity. If they go up at 75 percent as fast, then it is 75 percent of 
parity. The base period of all this is 1910 to 1914, which encompasses 
the year that I was born. That is a long way back. Some 75 percent 
of the people now living were born since the base period. 

Mr. Schochet. Thank you very much. Over the course of the last 
few years, from 1969 through the present., have you been involved 
at all in the milk price-support decisionmaking process ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. Were you involved in the 1971 milk price-support 
decision? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. As a formal function of your position ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. What was the nature and extent of your participa- 
tion in this 1971 price-support decision? I wonder if you could give 
us some background as to how, within your department, the price- 
support program is formulated. 

Dr. Paarlberg. I participated in that decision in two roles. One role 
was as the Director of Agricultural Economics, responsible for eco- 
nomic analysis that relates to major issues, and the people in my 
agency undertook a review of the dairy situation and of the likely 
consequences of supporting prices at various levels. 

They prepared a report which was made available to the Board 
of Directors, so I had analytical responsibility with regard to this 
decision. 

I also had operational responsibility as a member of the Board of 
Directors that passed on the question. That is not unusual. That is the 
standard role for the person who occupies my chair. 

Mr. Schochet. In other words, did your department prepare sta- 
tistics reflecting various price-support levels, and how they would 
affect the economy in terms of purchases by the Government ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you recommend or advise a particular price- 
support level for 1971 ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Schochet. Could you please tell us what that level was? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That was the position that was announced on 
March 12. 

Mr. Schochet. And the price-support level would have been $4.66. 
That was the same that it was in the previous calendar year of 1970? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Schochet. What were the reasons for your determining to 
remain at this same level of $4.66 for 1971 ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The major reason was concern that if we increased 
the level of price support, we might incur heavy costs and that we 
might pile up excessive stocks of manufactured dairy products. 
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We had, during the 1970 to 1971 marketing year, acquired 7.2 billion 
pounds of milk equivalent, which was up significantly from the 4.4 
billion pounds that we had acquired in 1969 and 1970. So, there was 
concern on the part of the analysts which shared that increasing the 
price-support level might reduce consumption and stimulate produc- 
tion and be excessively costly. That was the main concern. 

Mr. Schochet. Was there decision of this reasoning and these con- 
cerns among the members of the Board of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation — which we will now refer to as the CCC ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, but I can't recall the details. 

Mr. Schochet. Was there a heated discussion over the proposal to 
keep the price-support level at the same level? Was there any argu- 
mentation or tremendous amount of dissention ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t recall there was great difficulty reaching 
that decision. There was discussion. There was discussion of the fact 
that the dairymen had a campaign underway to increase the level of 
price support, but I don’t remember any basic disagreement as to the 
potential costliness of increasing the level of price support. 

Mr. Schochet. In other words, did 'Secretary Hardin or Assistant 
Secretary Campbell express any opposition to coming to the March 12 
conclusion of keeping the $4.66 level ? Did they concur in the $4.66 
proposal ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t recall any strenuous objection. 

Mr. Schochet. Did they vote for it at the CCC Board meeting ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The individual vote is not recorded. I presume that 
Secretary Hardin was in accord with it, because he approved it as 
Secretary of Agriculture, and I don’t recall actions of the Board that 
had been taken in opposition to the Secretary’s position, or rather I 
don’t recall his ever having acquiesced in a decision that he himself 
basically opposed. This includes the three Secretaries of Agriculture 
for whom I have worked. 

Mr. Schochet. In other words, do you recall either Secretary 
Hardin or Assistant Secretary Campbell citing to you that they did 
not approve of the $4.66 level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Schochet. I wonder if you could clear up a confusing matter 
we found in our investigation. Could you tell us the difference between 
a pre-Board clearance of the price-support program docket and a re- 
port from an inner agency supply estimates committee? We have 
heard the two used interchangeably. First of all, could you explain 
the interagency dairy supply estimate ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The Interagency Dairy Estimates Committee has 
membership from the Economic Research Service for which I am re- 
sponsible, and the Agriculture Stabilization Conservation Service and 
the Foreign Agriculture Service and Export Marketing Service. 
There may be others, but its responsibility is to try to obtain the best 
possible information as to demand, supply, and to quantify to the best 
degree possible the present and prospective situation regarding the 
commodity. 

Mr. Schochet. Does it just give statistics or does it make recom- 
mendations ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Its basic function is to do statistical analyses. What 
sometimes happens is that an analytical job will be done and this will 
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be brought to the Board in preliminary form. The Board will look at 
this and react to it and perhaps say, “We think the situation should 
be shaped up in this particular fashion or that particular fashion.” 
Then, having that guidance, a docket for action will be prepared. 

Mr. Schochet. Is this what ocoured in 1971, with regard to the milk 
price-support program ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I believe it is, but my recollection over so long a time 
is not completely trustworthy, but I believe that is what occurred. It 
would be a standard thing. 

Mr. Schochet. So the Interagency Dairy Estimates Committee 
would report its statistical analysis to the Board ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes, and a pre-Board review or clearance or indi- 
cation of attitude would come in. 

Mr. Schochet. Would this be held at an official meeting or passed 
around to individuals in their offices and would there be an informal 
discussion of the suggestions of the supply estimates committee ? How t 
does this pre-Board clearance come about ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. It can come about in any of several ways. It can 
come about at a regularly called meeting. It does not involve a deci- 
sion and it probably does not appear on the record. The position could 
be cleared by individual consultations with the members of the Board. 
There is no standard way in which this is done. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you remember how it was done in the first situ- 
ation ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do not remember how this was done. I do know there 
was a preliminary review. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you know any of the details concerning the pre- 
liminary review, how this particular review took place ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do not. I do know that my agency was involved in 
it, and I do recall 

Mr. Schochet. Your agency being the 

Dr. Paarlberg. The Economic Research. I do recall that the analy- 
sis indicated concern that an increased support level might pile up ex- 
cessive amounts of manufactured dairy products. 

Mr. Schochet. Will you please tell us then the procedure from this 
point in which the recommendations for the price-support level were 
made in the Agricultural Stabilization Conservation Service and 
transmitted up through the Board of the CCC, how, exactly, step by 
step, did this take place ? If you could tell us when it occurred and how 
it occurred, leading to the March 12 announcement of establishing the 
$4.66 level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I can’t recall, after so long a time, precisely how 
this was done. I don’t remember it was in any way unique. The normal 
way would be that the people in the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service would prepare a document, which is a legal doc- 
ument, set out for decisionmaking. They would prepare that docu- 
ment in accordance with direct allocation that came from the informal 
session of the Board and this would be cleared with the General 
Counsel’s department for its legal adequacy and would come to the 
Board members before the meeting so they would have a chance to 
study it and would come up for action at the Board. 

That is a standard way of doing it and I have no recollection that 
we departed from that standard practice in this case. 
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Mr. Schochet. What role did the Office of Management and Budget 
have in this decisionmaking process? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do not know. I do not know that. Customarily, on 
important decisions that involve the expenditure of large amounts of 
money, there is a review between the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Management and Budget or the Bureau of Budget, and 
the responsibility for clearing that is not with me. It is with the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation people or the Secretary. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you know what the input of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers would have been in this decisionmaking process? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do not know that. 

Mr. Schochet. Do they generally have a role in this decision? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Often they do. Not invariably, but often they do. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you receive or have any knowledge of corre- 
spondence prior to March 12, suggesting that the price-support level 
be at levels higher, or keep it the same level, from such groups as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, or any of the cooperatives? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The milk cooperatives had a campaign to raise the 
level of price support. I was aware of this, as was everyone else. I don’t 
recall that I, myself, received any letters from those people or that 
I was called on by any of them, but they were active in the Congress. 
Whether they met other members of the Board, I don’t know. Quite 
possibly they did, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Schochet. But, even so, you felt that the $4.66 level should 
remain ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you feel there was any economic merit to raising 
the price-support level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I felt there was a risk in it, that we might pile up 
excessive supplies of milk at considerable cost, and price this product 
out of the market. I had been through such an experience in the 1950’s 
and, while I was- out of Government, there was another experience in 
the 1960’s, and I had no desire to repeat that kind of experience. 

Mr. Schochet. How did you express your feeling to the Secretary 
and other members of the Board of the CCC ?. Was it through written 
documents or informal discussions ?. Did you stand up at the meeting 
of the Board and present your position on behalf of the economists or 
how was that done ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Oh, I don’t recall the details precisely. I am sure 
that I made it plain in discussions with the Board that I favored the 
$4.66 level. Just how I did that, and with what words, I cannot say. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you make projections as to how much more rais- 
ing the price-support level of parity would cost the Government? 

Dr. Paarlberg. We did make such projections. I can’t recall them. 
These are working papers that I do not have, but there was such an 
estimate and I should say at this point, that when the price-support 
level was, indeed, raised, that cost turned out to be. less than we had 
projected and adverse consequences of raising the level of price sup- 
port that we had feared in our analysis turned out not to really develop. 

Mr. Schochet. Why did that happen ?, Were there any unforeseen 
factors that you could not see on March 12, 1971, which intervened, 
causing a different economic impact than what you and your Congress 
predicted ? 
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Dr. Paarlberg. The whole level of prices was carried upward by 
the inflationary forces that were then operating in the economy and we 
perhaps should have seen that, but we. did not. 

There was a decline in the level of milk production, despite the in- 
creased level of price support, for reasons that I do not even know or 
fully understand. That is the decline below the level that we had 
anticipated. 

Even in retrospect, I cannot fully understand why the results turned 
out as they did. We had to operate on the basis of what was visible at 
the time we had the- decision before us. 

Mr. Schochet. Isn’t it true that in the past several years following 
1970 and 1971, that with smaller dairy farmers increasingly larger 
numbers were giving up their farm and taking jobs in town, which 
was not foreseeable in the economic impact ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is true. 

Mr. Schochet. And the feed prices went up ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. But the milk feed ratio price was fairly constant. 
Milk count numbers did decrease and the numbers of dairy farmers did 
decrease. 

Mr. Schochet. And I believe you told us that there was a higher 
rate of inflation that would reduce the effect, of any price increase ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is right. The consumer price index for food 
which, in the 1971 marketing year, stood at 101.5, and rose in 1971 and 
1972 to 119.8. 

That is a 4-percent increase in the consumer price index. That carried 
up the price of milk along with other products. For what other ac- 
commodation of forces, the increase in the level of price support did not 
have the adverse consequences that our analysts had projected. 

Mr. Schochet. But, your analysts did project adverse consequences 
if the prices were raised to the Government, also to the consumer? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is right. 

Mr. Schochet. You don’t have any figures on that? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do not. I only keep my working papers for a short 
while. 

Mr. Schochet. But, as of March 12, 1971, your department or agency 
within ASDA had predicted that, if the price-support level was raised 
from $4.66 there would be additional costs to the Government and to 
the consumer? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is right. 

Mr. Schochet. And on March 25, 1971, that projection was still in 
effect that at that point, if it had been raised, there would be addi- 
tional costs to the consumer and cost to the Government right before 
the announcement was made ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Well, there was only 2 weeks difference. The funda- 
mental and economic situation had not, in my estimation, changed 
during that period of time. We did not do a new appraisal between 
March 12 and March 25. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you also have an estimate or conclusion as to 
how much more raising the price-support level from $4.66 to approxi- 
mately 85 percent of parity, $4.92 or 93 percent, would mean to the 
dairy industry ? 
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Dr. Paarlberg. I believe that we did, although I don’t have that 
document before me. We customarily do this, and I think we did, and 
I think it would show an increased return for dairy people as a con- 
sequence of raising the level of price support. 

I can’t be sure what that was, but many other analyses have been 
done since that date, and are more vivid in my memory, and it would 
have shown such an effect. 

Mr. Weitz. In that regard, there have been public estimates made 
by various officials, some of them members of the dairy industry, as 
to the net income to dairy farmers as a result of the increase in 1971, 
and the estimates range from approximately $300 million to $700 mil- 
lion. Could you tell us whether, from your background or recollec- 
tion, whether either of those, figures or which of those figures might 
be substantially accurate as of approximately March 1971 ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I think the $300 million or lower end of that range 
is a credible figure. The upper range, I don’t think is credible. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it correct that if the total increase of 27 cents in 1971 
resulted in an increase of $300 million in dairy farmer income, is 
that a roughly proportional, an increase of half of that would have, 
by those projections, resulted in an increase of half that total amount 
of income? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No ; I don’t think so. It is not a linear relationship. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know what the relationship would be? For ex- 
ample, at the time $4.92 was estimated to be approximately 85 percent 
of parity. In fact, the increase, the level set on March 25, was $4.93, 1 
penny in excess of approximately 85 percent. 

What. I am trying to determine — is there any way, based on the 
total estimates of $300 million in farmer income from the increase — 
is there any way to ascertain or roughly approximate what increase 
in farmer income might be ascribed to that extra penny in the price- 
support level? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I suppose the departure from linearity would not 
be enough to offset that. You take the $300 million and take the dif- 
ference between the $4.66 and $4.93, which is 27 cents — if that is the 
right number — I suppose you could divide that by 27 cents and get 
for that increment possibly a meaningful number. 

Mr. Weitz. It should be $10 million more. 

Dr. Paarlberg. It is not unreasonable. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you have, prior to the March 12 — had there been 
discussions in the Department on impending legislation in Congress to 
raise the price-support level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. What was the nature of this discussion ? Was this 
prior to March 12? Was it thought that this legislation pro forma, or 
substantial legislation that was going to work and be enacted ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. There was recognition that it was a stronger drive 
than there had been in some years past, and there was some assess- 
ment or effort to assess the likelihood that the dairy people could get 
this legislation passed. 

For my part, it seemed to me that this was not likely to happen, that 
some of the efforts in behalf of the dairymen were, as you say, pro 
forma, and those that were earnest seemed to me not that likely to be 
successful. 
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There was concern about the price of food. There was concern 
about the cost of this program to the Government and recollection 
of the past experience with high price supports for dairy products, 
so that my own assessment at that time was that it was unlikely that 
the legislation would pass. 

Mr. Schochet. On March 25, it was announced that the price- 
support level had been revised upward of $4.93. Were you involved in 
the price-support reversal decision before it was announced ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No. 

Mr. Schochet. Were you ever asked by Secretary Hardin or Under 
Secretary Campbell as to its advisability immediately prior to its 
reversal ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you know the level would be raised before it 
was announced on March 25 for certain ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did not know it for certain. 

Mr. Schochet. When did you first hear of any initial waivering on 
the price-support situation ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I talked with Under Secretary Campbell between 
the March 12 and March 25 date, and I can’t recall what the date 
wa9 when I visited him. I expressed satisfaction at that time that we 
had held the price rather than increasing it, and he said, “Don’t get 
too enthusiastic about it. It might not stick.” I knew then that there 
was some possibility that the decision might be changed. 

Mr. Schochet. Did he tell you why it might not stick ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I remember the conversation, and he said he was 
getting some feeling that it might not stick. 

Mr. Schochet. But, did he elaborate on it ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No. 

Mr. Schochet. Can you pinpoint for us the approximate date? Was 
it the decision of March 25? Do you remember if it was during that 
week, closer to the 12th or the 25th ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The Under Secretary made a speech in which he 
referred to the decision of the Commodity Credit Corporation on dairy 
price supports, supporting that decision and I commended him on his 
speech. At that point, he said, “I am not so sure that this is going to 
stick.” That is as much as I can remember in trying to fix that time. 

Mr. Weitz. Had he already given that speech or had you seen a copy 
of the speech ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. My recollection is that he had given the speech. 

Mr. Schochet. "What was your reaction to the reversal, particularly, 
considering that you, as head of the Agriculture Commission, had not 
been asked your advice or let in on the fact ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. My reaction was one of surprise and unhappiness. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you still feel the same way about it ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do. As I indicated before, the economic results of 
increasing the price were not adverse, at least not to the degree that our 
analysis had indicated. 

Mr. Schochet. Let us look back to March 12, and not look on hind- 
sight or any Monday morning quarterbacking at the time. That is all 
we can propei’ly look at, is what was going through the experts’ analy- 
ses at the time the decision was made as to projecting the future. At 
the time, why were you upset about the decision to reverse? 
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Dr. Paarlberg. I was concerned on several counts. One was that I 
thought on economic grounds this was the wrong decision, and the 
other was that I felt this put the Secretary of Agriculture in a bad 
position and, in effect, reversed him. 

The other was that there was, even at that time, talk about the inten- 
sive lobbying practices of the dairy people and the money they were 
using in connection with their lobbying practices and I felt concerned 
on those counts. On all three of those counts, I felt concerned. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you know of any other time that the milk price- 
support level decision or any other price-support decision has been 
reversed for implementation of an initial price decision ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t know of any other time. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you know of any other instances in which 
amended documents, reversing the initial decision of the CCC Board, 
were prepared before the Board itself acted on such reversal ? In other 
words, do you know of any other instances in which an amended docu- 
ment, changing a decision of CCC Board, would be prepared before 
the Board and it would actually be prepared and released before the 
Boai-d could have reversed itself on the decision ? In other words, the 
document moves ahead of the Board’s decision ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t recall such instances. I recall instances in 
which documents have been moved after a decision had been made by 
the Secretary. That has occurred. 

Mr. Schochet. There were instances where decisions were made by 
Secretary of Agriculture and documents followed that before without 
the approval of the CCC Board ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Which were later confirmed by the CCC Board. 

Mr. Schochet. But, have there ever been any instances where the 
Secretary of Agriculture has reversed an initial decision of the Board 
before he consulted the Board ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t know of any such instances. 

Mr. Schochet. Were there any meetings of the Board between 
March 12 and March 25 ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Weitz. In that connection, without a formal meeting, was it 
your experience that Secretary Hardin might consult with you or 
other members of the Board, informally, over possible decisionmak- 
ing? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. So, the fact that no meeting took place did not pre- 
clude the possibility of Secretary Hardin consulting with members of 
the Board on an informal basis ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. But that did not occur. 

Mr. Weitz. Do you know whether he did with anyone else? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No. 

Mr. Weitz. And no one else discussed the matter with you ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No. 

Mr. Schochet. Did you know of the impending March 23 meeting 
at the White House between the President and the dairy spokesmen 
before it occurred ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I know there was such a meeting. My recollection is 
that I found out about it after it had occurred, but I can’t be certain. 
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Mr. Schochet. Did you think it was unusual for the dairy people 
to meet with the President after a price-support decision had been 
reached ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did. 

Mr. Schochet. Why ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. My experience is that special interest groups seek 
audiences with decisionmakers prior to the time of the decision rather 
than subsequent to the time of the decision, and I thought the decision 
had been made and was firm. 

Mr. Schochet. Subsequent to the March 25 announcement, did 
you talk to Secretary Hardin and ask him why he had decided to re- 
verse it ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did not, 

Mr. Schochet. In other words, would there be a relationship be- 
tween you and the Secretary of being an adviser, you would be an 
economic adviser to the Secretary, and if you made, an economic de- 
cision, you would normally ask him for advice? Is that what your 
position was ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. We had a good relationship, yes. I felt free to coun- 
sel with him, to volunteer counsel if I felt it important. I judged that 
this decision was not an economic decision, that it was a political 
decision. 

I judged, although I have no real way of knowing it, that this was 
a matter that was difficult for him. I was reluctant to bring up a mat- 
ter that was, if political, out of my area of responsibility and which 
1 also suspected was to him a rather unpleasant thing. 

Those are the reasons I did not go to him about it. In addition to 
that, it had been made for the second time, and I could not imagine it 
being again reopened, so it was, in fact, accomplished. 

Mr. Weitz. In that regard, was it your understanding that Secretary 
Hardin had, of his own initiative, reversed the decision, or had been 
instructed by the White House to reverse the decision? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I have no knowledge of that, but my reason leads me 
to believe that the Secretary would be unlikely to reverse himself on 
his own initiative 2 weeks after he had made the decision. 

Mr. Weitz. And it was with that understanding in mind that it was 
not his own changed mind with regard to the merits, is one of the rea- 
sons which lead you to avoid discussing the matter with him ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. Are you aware of any other reasons in which a docu- 
ment was reversed because of a political decision on the price-support 
decision ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. There may have been such. I don’t recall during the 
period when I served on the Board. 

Mr. Schochet. Have you read the white paper issued January 8, 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes ; I have. 

Mr. Schochet. And the initial reasons that the White House says 
that the price-support decision was reversed by the President, do these 
political considerations fall within the statutory criteria for an ade- 
quate supply of milk ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t find it in the legislation. 
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Mr. Schochet. Did anyone ever tell you or suggest to you that 
political contributions were a factor in the milk price-support reversal ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. There was common talk of this sort, which I dis- 
counted. I was told by my colleague, Clarence Palmby, that contribu- 
tions had been a factor in this reversal. 

Mr. Schochet. Are you speaking of contributions from the dairy 
industry to President Nixon’s reelection campaign ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I can see, and this is hearsay. 

Mr. Schochet. But this is what he told you ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. This is what he told me. 

Mr. Schochet. You are speaking of Clarence Palmby, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Marketing and International Affairs? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. He was the Assistant Secretary in charge of Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Services at the time? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Schochet. Through which the procedures of the milk price-sup- 
port document would have originated and followed through to tho 
CCC Board? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. How long have you known Mr. Palmby ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I have known him since the mid-1950’s. 

Mr. Schochet. What was the impact of the conversation? Could 
you tell us how it occurred, when it occurred and how it affected you ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t recall the date, but I do recall the con- 
versation, which was brief and it occurred in the hall with just the 
two of us, and it was a thing that struck me with considerable impact. 

Mr. Wbitz. You indicated that there was common talk in the De- 
partment of the political impact or political influence on the March 25 
decision. You said you discounted that? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I said there was common talk in the Department 
about the activities of the dairy people in lobbying the Congressmen 
and Senators and contributing to their campaigns. 

That was common talk. There is so much loose talk in this town that 
in the absence of authentication of this, I did not allow this to weigh 
very heavily on me. 

Mr. Weitz. My question is, could you describe for us the reasons 
why Mr. Palmby ’s discussion with you apparently affected you or in- 
fluenced you differently than this other talk that you had heard? 

Dr. Paarlberg. He is a close colleague and I have respect for him 
and he had been, as Assistant Secretary, close to this whole opera- 
tion, and I, therefore, was more impacted by his comment than by 
the other loose talk. 

Mr. Weitz. You have known him for a long time, and is it your 
impression, based on your contact with him, that he was merely 
speculating in the way that people might speculate, or that he was 
imparting to you something that had not been previously commonly 
spoken of in the rumor mill, so to speak, in the Department? 

Dr. Paarlberg. It is possible that he was engaging in loose talk, like 
some other people engage in loose talk, but it is not his habit to en- 
gage in loose talk, and I, therefore, was concerned by what I heard 
from him. 

Mr. Weitz. Did it appear to you, under the circumstances of the 
conversation, that he was particularly upset or excited about a par- 
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ticular matter which would have led him to perhaps lose his com- 
posure or for some other reason, speak out of a very excited or vindic- 
tive move with respect to the earlier decision ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I judged from the tone of his voice that he was con- 
cerned about this whole matter, that he had some depth of feeling 
about it. Whether this might have inclined him to what this town 
calls loose talk, I am not able to judge. It was not a light, easy matter 
for him, nor was it for me. 

Mr. Weitz. In any event, you did not take it as merely loose talk 
and speculation on his part, based on unknown rumors or not based 
on anything specific ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did not dismiss it. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you discuss it with anyone else ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. With my wife. 

Mr. Weitz. Only? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Only. 

Mr. Weitz. Did you express a similar concern ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did. 

Mr. Weitz. Was there any reason why you did not discuss this with 
Mr. Palmby? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I thought about whether I should discuss this fur- 
ther with Mr. Palmby or with anybody else and I concluded that I 
should not do that. Mr. Palmby and the others who were directly in- 
volved in these meetings at the White House had more knowledge than 
1 did - 

There was nothing I could tell them that they did not know. They 
also had more responsibility than I. There was nothing I could do that 
they could not also do, and I concluded that I should do my job and 
not raise further questions about this. 

Mr. Weitz. Was it your understanding that Mr. Palmby had at- 
tended or had played a greater role in the decisionmaking process, 
with regard to the March 25 decision than you had, or had attended 
the meeting in the White House ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Certainly. 

Mr. Weitz. Was that one of the reasons that you feel that it was not 
for you to pursue it since he was much closer to the matter than you ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Correct. 

Mr. Weitz. But, you felt he was imparting something to you that 
you had not previously known ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Correct. 

Mr. Weitz. What was your personal reaction to the price-support 
reversal ? Why do you think the reversal had happened ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I judged political pressure had been applied and 
that was the administration’s response to this political pressure. 

Mr. Schochet. Do you have a little more definite thought on what 
type of political pressure you were speaking of ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I read the white paper. The white paper referred 
to the pressure exerted in the Congress. It refers to the felt importance 
of support of the administration in the rural areas and those consider- 
ations no doubt existed, and were important. 

I was aware of them. There was talk, as I said earlier, about the 
dairy people using money in addition to the more customary ways of 
exerting influence and the possibility that this might be a factor was 
a matter of concern to me. 
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Mr. Schochet. Even before it was mentioned to you by Mr. Palmby ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That possibility was a matter of concern to me. 

Mr. Schochet. Why ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Well, I am an official of this Government, and I like 
to think that decisions are made on the basis of the merits of the case 
or on the basis of political forces as they customarily operate and as 
they are accepted and the departure from or the indications of de- 
parture from that kind of deportment was a matter of concern to me. 

Mr. Schochet. Are you talking about the fact that there had been 
a meeting at the White House with the dairy people and the unusual 
circumstances in which the reversal was made, without Board approval 
or coming to you for advice, is that what you are talking about by 
unusual circumstances? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. Anything else ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Those are the considerations. 

T Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Paarlberg, I think in all fairness, we want to 
inform you that we, of course, asked Mr. Palmby questions about con- 
versations that you have related to us and Mr. Palmby frankly has no 
explanation as to — or no explanation for the impression you gained 
from him that he was stating or declaring there was a relationship be- 
tween the political contributions and the March 25 decision. I wanted 
to, in fairness, inform you and ask whether, in view of that, there is 
any explanation you can give of a possible discrepancy in the 
testimony ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I have not discussed this with Mr. Palmby. I have 
deliberately decided against discussing it with him. I am very relieved 
and gratified at what you tell me. It is quite possible that Mr. Palmby 
felt deep displeasure at the reversal of this decision and that in his dis- 
pleasure, he may have passed this comment that npsets me. 

That is a very possible thing to which I alluded in my earlier state- 
ments before I was aware of the fact that you had discussed this with 
Mr. Palmby. 

Mr. Weitz. But nonetheless, the impression you have related to us 
is your best account and understanding of the conversation as you 
know it and as you understood Mr. Palmby ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I do know that as faithfully as I am able and I 
regret if, in passing on this conversation, I have caused embarrassment 
to Mr. Palmby, or whether I have placed undue emphasis on this state- 
ment of his, which may have been one made in petulance or in disap- 
pointment. That is quite possible. 

Mr. Schochet. Dr. Paarlberg, turning to the White House white 
paper, in the section entitled, “Government Inventories of Dairy 
Products,” on page 12 of the official release, had the $4.66 level re- 
mained, would the cost of milk to the consumer and cost of running 
the milk price-support program to the Government be less than it 
turned out to be ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Schochet. And would you give us your analysis of that state- 
ment? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I think that the statement is more generous with 
regard to the effect of the decision than a careful analysis would 
support. 
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Mr. Schochet. The White House paper further states that the 
President’s action raising the price level was based in part, on the eco- 
nomic merits of the case itself. You have earlier stated in a session 
today, that you did not feel the economic merits justified a price-sup- 
port increase, is that correct ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Schochet. Did the other members of the Board of the CCC 
agree with the economic merits, as presented by the dairy industry in 
their arguments, to raise the price-support level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. If they had, they would not have acted as they did 
on March 12, it seems to me, unless they were overpowered by political 
considerations. 

Mr. Schochet. At the time, did you feel — and I am talking about 
March 12 and March 25 — did you feel that maintaining the $4.66 level 
would have caused serious economic repercussions to the whole dairy 
industry ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The income of dairy farmers would have been less 
than $4.66 had it been continued. That is true. But, there were ad- 
justments underway in the dairy industry and though painful, these 
were needful and 1 felt that the dairy industry would be capable of 
making the needed adjustments. I felt that these adjustments could 
be made with the support level at $4.66. 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Paarlberg, with respect to the price-support level 
on farmer income, is it not true that there are at least two factors that 
bear on farmer income with respect to this program, one being the 
price-support level itself and the other the productivity or total pro- 
duction of milk by each farmer, that is, even if the parity level re- 
mains the same, but for each farmer production or productivity per 
cow increases, they can remain the same or even increase ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is true. 

Mr. Weitz. And wasn’t there a trend in 1971 of greater productivity 
per cow ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Weitz. And would this offset some of the adverse consequences 
in the subsequent drop in parity ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is true. It is especially true for the larger 
herds. The smaller herds that are less efficient have relatively high 
costs and for them, maintaining the $4.66 ivas a greater burden than 
for the large units. 

Mr. Weitz. They would be more marginal operations? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Right. These have been leaving the dairy business 
for many years, really, whether the support for dairy products were 
increased or decreased. There has been a longtime trend toward re- 
tirement from dairying of these small units. 

Mr. Schochet. Would there have been a large drop in milk produc- 
tion at the $4.66 level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No. 

Mr. Schochet. And to review the statutory basis and reasoning for 
allowing a milk price program, in order to secure an adequate supply 
of milk, you fetel that an adequate supply would exist at $4.66 level. 

Dr. Paarlberg. I did. As a matter of fact, during the previous year, 
we acquired 7.2 billion pounds of milk through purchase and that was 
up sharply from the previous year. 
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Mr. Weitz. Dr. Paarlberg, one of the responsibilities of the Board 
is to insure not only an adequate supply for the country, but an ade- 
quate supply for the Agriculture Department programs ; is that not so ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t believe this is the case. We are authorized by 
law to go into the market and acquire dairy products if we need them 
in order to distribute to needy families or to school-lunch outlets, so 
that we are not required by law to support the level of dairy products 
high enough to acquire the supply for distribution. What we need to 
do, as I read the law, is to see that there is an adequate supply of milk 
and, insofar as there are needs for dairy products in the school-lunch 
programs or to needy families, these can be obtained either through 
supplies acquired in the price-support operation or direct purchase 
in the market. 

Mr. Weitz. To the extent that CCC supplies are relevant, once the 
decision is made that some dairy products will be provided to certain 
governmental programs, I believe in that regard the white paper on 
page 12 addresses itself to the level of inventories over a period of 
years as of January 31 for each year, and suggests that the decreasing 
level, particularly the low level in 1971, was a cause of concern that 
might have justified an increase in the price-support level, I have two 
questions. 

I gather you answered the first and that is the level of supply is not 
necessarily, as you understand the law, a relevant basis for an increase ; 
and the second question, would be, even if it were, is there any mis- 
apprehension, so to speak, or conclusions that might be drawn by 
looking at the figures for January of each year, as opposed to a differ- 
ent time ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I think there are two reasons that these numbers, 
while accurate for what they state, are not wholly indicative of the 
position. One is that the one you alluded to, namely, that it shows it 
for January only and there are other periods of the year that, are also 
important. Another is that the level of stock does not, in and of itself, 
indicate the actual consequence of the level of price supports. 

The stocks are the net of a carry-in acquisition and distribution. 
You can have a low stock figure because you have acquired only a little 
or you can have a low stock figure because you have distributed an 
enormous amount, so that the stock figure, while useful, is not a full 
indication of the appropriateness or inappropriateness of an inner 
support level. 

Mr. Weitz. On page 12, 1 want to direct your attention to the section, 
“Cost of Milk Program to the Government.” By way of background, 
let me first ask you, is it true that under normal circumstances the price, 
market price of milk, is lower during the spring period than in other 
times of the year ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. And is it also not true that during that period it is more 
likely that the market price will approach and sometimes rest on the 
support level than at other times during the year ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it not then true that during the spring of a given 
year, the Government purchases, in fact the support level and market 
prices are close, will be greater than other times during the year? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Correct. 
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Mr. Weitz. And is it not also true that for the 1971-72 marketing 
year for the price-support program, to the extent there were Govern- 
ment purchases through the price-support program, that the pur- 
chases would have been greater in the spring than in other times in 
the year? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is correct. 

Mr. Weitz. Is it not true that in the fiscal year 1970-71, during the 
fiscal year 1971 figure provided in the white paper, which runs from 
July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1971, would be a more relevant index of the 
March 1971 price-support decision than the figure for fiscal year 1972 ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. In fiscal year 1971, you have the months of April, 
May, and June. For fiscal year 1972, the addition under question ap- 
plied to 9 months, July through the following March. Now, my reser- 
vation about that, little table in the white paper is that it lias the 
operations of the Commodity Credit Corporation alone and there are 
other programs under which purchases are made. 

These are section 32, section 709, “Export Assistance Under Title I 
of Public Law 480.” Those do not appear in this summary. Those other 
expenditures are of some significance, so this is less than complete 
reporting of the costs. 

Mr. Weitz. It is less than complete and also what I was asking you 
is that the statement following the table, which refers to the fiscal year 
in question as 1972, is not fully accurate because it ignores acquisitions 
and relevant figures for the spring period in 1971 ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The spring of 1971, the 3 months following the in- 
crease in the support level, are in fiscal year 1971. That is right. The 9 
months that should be attributed to that decision, the subsequent 9 
months, appear in fiscal year 1972. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. Dr. Paarlberg, you have been referring in your testi- 
mony to a table and I would like to mark it as exhibit 1 to your executive 
session and enter it into the record. It is entitled, “Net Government 
Expenditures on Dairy Supports and Related Programs, Fiscal Years 
1950 to 1973,” and it is an Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service publication, dated November 1973. 

[The document referred to was marked Paarlberg exhibit No. 1, 
for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I take it the figures in this exhibit for the relevant years 
that also appear in the white paper, that they are different. They cover 
the same period, but the figure for net support purchases and related 
costs are not identical to those in the white paper. 

Dr. Paarlberg. It may be that the figures in the table that you have 
referred to include some items, such as packaging, transportation, and 
processing that don’t appear in the white paper. 

Mr. Weitz. But it does appear in the white paper that there was a 
substantial increase from the fiscal year 1969 to 1970, and in 1969 and 
1970, and from 1970 to 1971, there was a slight decrease, but still greater 
than the previous 1969 figure. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Schochet. From 1971 on, compared to other parts of our econ- 
omy, have the prices of dairy products risen faster than other com- 
ponents of the cost-of-living index ? 


♦See p. 7532. 
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Dr. Paarlberg. From 1971 to December 1973, dairy products rose 
from an index of 112.7 to 130.4. The total food index rose from 115.5 
to 144.7, so that the dairy products, during that span of time, rose 
less than other food products. 

Mr. Schochet. That is contrary to whiat you told us in the last ses- 
sion we had in which you stated that you felt that the prices of dairy 
products have risen faster than other components of the cost-of-living 
index. 

Dr. Paarlberg. They did not for that entire span of time, but over 
that many years, from 1910 to the present, they have risen more rapidly 
than other farm products. On a 1910-to-1914 basis, dairy products were 
higher than many other farm products. 

Mr. Schochet. Have dairy products been less subject to the infla- 
tion than other aspects of our economy, such as grains, or textiles, steel, 
etcetera?, 

Dr. Paarlberg. Dairy products rose quite a bit. 

Mr. Schochet. In other words, was it less than the general rate of 
inflation? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Covering what period of time ? 

Mr. Schochet. From 1971 to the present. 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t have that information with me. I can’t an- 
swer accurately. 

Mr. Schochet. I think you touched on this before in this session, but 
I want to make it complete for the record. Did you feel that there were 
independent unforeseen factors which helped cause the economic im- 
pact of the price-support decision to be different than was anticipated 
before March 1971 ? In other words, the White House paper is justify- 
ing the decision in terms of what actually happened ? In your opinion, 
were there circumstances that occurred since March 1971 that were 
not foreseen by you and your economists at the time you made the deci- 
sion to keep the $4.66 price ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. The rate of inflation was greater than we had antic- 
ipated. The decline in the number of dairy farms was greater than 
we had anticipated. We had some increase in the price of feed, more 
than we had anticipated. I think that these are major factors that we 
failed to anticipate in our analysis. 

Mr. Schochet. As Chief Economist for the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, in your view, is it valid that, in fact, the economic merits showed 
that raising the price-support level was beneficial to the country? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I think it is perfectly appropriate to do what they 
do, and that is to show that the adverse- consequences of raising the 
level of price supports that we in our analysis had indicated at the 
time, that those were not borne out in the practical case. I think that is 
perfectly appropriate. 

Mr. Schochet. You stated they were not as adverse as you thought 
they would be? 

Dr. Paarlberg. It costs more to the Government, raising it to $4.93 
than if it were left at $4.66. Raising it to $4.93 returns more income to 
farmers than would have been the case at $4.66. Raising it at $4.93 costs 
the consumers more for milk than if it had been left at $4.66. 

Mr. Schochet. Who was benefited by this decision to raise the price 
support ? 
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Dr. Paarlberg. The dairy farmers. 

Mr. Schochet. Anyone else ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. No, they were the major beneficiaries. 

Mr. Schochet. Do yon have any further comment on the economic 
consequences ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I don’t have any further comments on the paper. 

Mr. Weitz. I would like to also, just for the record, I believe you 
have brought with you a table which is entitled, “Milk Production, 
Utilization, and USDA Purchases, 1969-70 to 1972-73 Actual, and 
Estimated 1971-72 and 1972-73 With No Support Price Increase.” 
I think the title indicates the contents. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr. Weitz. I would mark this as exhibit 2. 

['Whereupon, the document referred to was marked Paarlberg ex- 
hibit No. 2, for identification.*] 

Mr. Weitz. I would ask you briefly, Dr. Paarlberg, is it not true that 
this exhibit indicates that comparing- the actual level for 1971-72 with 
the price-support increase against the estimated level production, con- 
sumption, and stock, with no price- support increase that essentially 
milk production would have been slightly less without the price- 
support increases you estimated, but at the same time consumption 
would have been slightly less, purchases would have been slightly 
greater, and the stock of the CCC would have been the same between 
your estimate and the actual level ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. That is what the table shows. 

Mr. Weitz. And this table was prepared by the economic 
researchers ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. Yes. 

Mr. Weitz. Did anyone, to your knowledge, at the Department of 
Agriculture, particularly in the Economic Research Service, provide 
any information or were they requested to provide any information 
to the White House in connection with the preparation of this white 
paper, and in particular with the preparation of economic, analysis in 
the white paper ? 

Dr. Paarlberg. I was not involved in that. Whether other people 
were, I do not know. I was not. 

Mr. Schochet. That will conclude the executive session. The com- 
mittee wishes to thank Dr. Paarlberg for his candid cooperativeness 
and response. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :15 p.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned.] 


See p. 7533. 
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Table 13. — Net Government expenditures on dairy support and 
related programs, fiscal years, 1950-73 


Year 

beginning 
July 1 

Net 

support 

purchases 

1/ 

Military : Section 
milk : 32 

2/ ; a 

: Section 1 
: 709 : 

: */ ; 

Export 
assist- 
ance 
5 L 

: Total 

: (excluding 
: special 
: milk} 

Special 

milk 

program 

6/ 



- - - - 

- - - Million dollars - - - 



1949-50 

170.5 


17.6 

... 



188.1 


1950-51 

2/-49.1 

— 

8/- .9 

— 

— 

U- 50.0 

— 

1951-52 

1.6 

— 

7.5 

— 


9.1 

— 

1952-53 

274.9 

— 

25.1 

— 

— 

300.0 

--- 

1953-5*1 

4oo.4 

— 

74.0 

— 

— 

474.4 

— 

1954-55 

228.7 

4.3 

24.4 

... 



257.4 

22.2 

1955-56 

237.9 

7.3 

39.0 

— 

— 

284.2 

48.2 

1956-57 

239.1 

16.4 

75.6 

— 

— 

331.1 

61.0 

1957-58 

205.9 

30.4 

123.7 

— 

— 

360.0 

66.7 

1958-59 

102.1 

23.0 

106.2 

— 

— 

231.3 

74.7 

1959-60 

159.5 

23.6 

35.1 

... 

... 

218.2 

81.2 

196061 

173.9 

25.3 

82.1 

— 

— 

281.3 

87.0 

1961-62 

539.0 

25.9 

47.1 

— 

... 

612.0 

91.7 

1962-63 

454.0 

24.8 

— 

— 

6.7 

485.5 

93.7 

1963-64 

311-7 

26.5 

4.4 

— 

36.5 

379.1 

97.1 

1964-65 

157.2 

26.2 

105.6 

... 

44.7 

333.7 

86.5 

1965-66 

26.1 

... 

38.7 

... 

3.8 

68.6 

97.0 

1966-67 

283.9 

— 

•9 

14.2 

18.4 

317.4 

96.1 

1967-68 

357.1 

— 

— 

— 

7.1 

364.2 

103.1 

1968-69 

268.8 


45.4 

--- 

13.1 

327.3 

101.9 

1969-70 

168.6 



107.I 

7.8 

7.4 

290.9 

102.9 

1970-71 

315.4 

— 

91.6 

3.2 

11.6 

421.8 

91.8 

1971-72 

267.0 

— 

63.9 

— 

7.3 

338.2 

93.6 

1972-73 

135.8 


15.4 

.1 

1.5 

152.8 

90.8 


1 / CCC support purchases and related costs (for processing, packaging, trans- 
portlng, and storing) of dairy products, less proceeds from sales. 2/ CCC 
reimbursements to U.S. military agencies, Veterans' Administration, and other 
participants. 3/ Expenditures of Section 32 funds to buy dairy products in 
the market and from CCC for school lunch and welfare uses, 4/ Purchases of 
dairy products at market prices under Section 709, Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965, for domestic school lunch and welfare use. 5/ Value of Payroent- 
in-kind certificates issued by CCC on exports of nonfat dry milk, butter, and 
other high-mi Lkf at products, and CCC cost of exports under Title I, P.L. 480, 
of dairy products not originating in CCC stocks. 6/ Expenditures of CCC and 
Section 32 funds to increase milk consumption by children in schools, child- 
care centers, and similar institutions. Jj Net receipt due to sales exceeding 
purchases. 8/ Receipt due to adjustment. 
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Milk production, utilization, and USDA purchases, 1969-70 to 1972-73 actual, and 
estimated 1971-72 and 1972-73 with no support price Increase 


Item 

Unit 


Actual 

• 

With no price increase 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 : 

1971-72 

: 1972-73 

Support level 

Dol./cwt 

A. 28 

4.66 

4.93 

4.93 

4.66 

4.66 

Percent of parity equivalent 

Pet. 

83 

85 

85 

79 

80 

75 

Milk production 

Bil. lb. 

116.2 

117.4 

119.4 

119.1 

118.9 

118.0 

Less farm use 

Bil. lb. 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

3.5 

3.7 

3.5 

Marketings 

Bil. lb. 

112.0 

113.5 

115.7 

115.6 

115.2 

114.5 

Beginning commercial stocks 

Bil. lb. 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

3.6 

3.4 

Imports 

Bil. lb. 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

Total commercial supply 

Bil. lb. 

117.1 

118.7 

120.8 

120.6 

120.3 

' 119.5 

Commercial use 

Bil. lb. 

109.2 

107.9 

110.8 

112.4 

111.7 

113.5 

Ending commercial stocks 

Bil. lb. 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

3.2 

3.4 

3.2 

Total utilization 

Bil. lb. 

112.7 

111.5 

114.2 

115.6 

115.1 

117.7 

USDA net purchases 

Bil. lb. 

4.4 

7.2 

6.6 

5.0 

5.2 

2.8 

Butter 

Mil. lb. 

182 

305 

262 

220 



Cheese 

Mil. lb. 

31 

57 

87 

20 



Nonfat dry milk 

Mil. lb. 

358 

452 

464 

260 



Evaporated milk 

Mil. lb. 

107 

79 

102 

81 



Number of cows 

Thou. 

12,201 

11,953 

11,807 

11,648 

11,770 

11,570 

Milk per cow 

Lb. 

9,518 

9,820 

10,109 

10,223- 

10,100 

10,200 

Price: 








Manufacturing grade milk 

Dol./cwt 

4.55 

4.76 

4.91 

5.22 

4.66 

4.91 

Milk, wholesale all 

Dol./cwt 

5.56 

5.77 

5.91 

6.20 

5.66 

5.91 

Cash receipts 

Mil. dol 

6,284 

6,610 

6,868 

7,235 

6,590 

6,840 
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